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CHAPTER XX. 



TIYES, PbOORESS, AND EFFECTS OF THE CONVEBSICtf OF Ck>N8TAff- 

— Legal Establishmest and Constitution of the Chbistian om 
uc Chubch. 

iblic establishment of Christianity may be considered as one 
; important and domestic revolutions which excite the most 
uriosity, and afford the most valuable instruction. The yie- 
ld the civil policy of Constantine no longer influence the state 
•pe ; but a considerable portion of the globe still retains the 
on which it received from the conversion of that monarch ; 
ecclesiastical institutions of his reign are still connected, by 
soluble chain, with the opinions, the passions, and the interests 
resent generation. 

e consideration of a subject which may be examined with im- 
y, but cannot be viewed with indifference, a diffi- ^. ^ ^ 

■' . . ' Dateof the 

imed lately arises of a very unexpected nature — that SJJT*"^**"**' 
taining the real and precise date of the conversion 
tantine. The eloquent Lactantius, in the midst of aj>. sot. 
1, seems impatient^ to proclaim to the world the glorious 

ate of the Divine loBtitutions of Lactantius has been accurately discussed* 
8 hnve been started, solutions proposed, and an expedient imagined of two 
iitions — the former published during the persecution of Diocletian, the 
ler that of Licinius. See Dufresnoy, Pnefat. p. v. Tillemont, M6m. EccM- 
. vi. p. 4«»5-470. Lardner's Credibility, part ii. voL vii. p. 78-86. For my 
I am almost convinced that Lactantius dedicated his lostitations to the 
of Qaul, at a time when G^erius, Maximin, and even Idciiiius, perseeuted 
uans; that is, between the years 306 and 311. 



A.D. 3ia. 



4.D. 320 



A J>. 337. 



2 CONVEltSIOX OF CONOTANTIXE. Cuap. XI 

example of the sovereign of Gaul , who, in the first moments of nil 
reign, acknowledged and adored the majesty of the true and onlj 
God.2 The learned Eusebius has ascribed the faith of Constantine 
to the miraculous sign which was displayed in the heavens whif he 
meditated and prepared the Italian expedition.' The 1 
torian Zosimus maliciously asserts that the emperor had 
imbrued his hands in the blood of his eldest son before he publidT 
renounced the gods of Rome and of his ancestors.* The 
perplexity produced by these discordant authonties k 
derived fix>m the behaviour of Constantine himself. According t0 
the strictness of ecclesiastical language, the first of the Chrutian 
emperors was unworthy of that name till the moment of 
his death ; since it was only during his last illness that he 
received, as a catechumen, the imposition of hands,^ and was afte^ 
wards admitted, by the initiatory rites of baptism, into tiie number of 
the faithfuL* The Christianity of Constantine must be allowed in a 
much more vague and qualified sense; and the nicest accuracy ii 
required in tracing the slow and almost imjierceptible gradations bf 
which the monarch declared himself the protector, and at length the 
proselyte, of the church. It was an arduous task to eradicate the 
habits and prejudices of his education, to acknowledge the divine 
power of Christ, and to understand that the truth of his revelatioB 
was incompatible with the worship of the gods. The obstacles which 
he had probably experienced in his own mind instructed him to pro- 
ceed with caution in the momentous change of a national religion; 
and he insensibly discovered his new opinions, as far as he couM 

' Lactant. Divin. Institut. i. 1, vii. 26. The first and most important of these ptf- 
sages is indeed wanting in twenty-eight manuscripts, but it is found in ninetoen. U 
we weigh the comparative value of those manuscripts, one of 900 years old, in tti 
king of France's liorary, may be alleged in its favour ; but the passage is omitted it 
the correct manuscript of Bologna, which the P. de Montfaucon ascribes to the six^ 
or seventh century (Diarium Italic, p. 409). The taste of most of the edituit 
except Issua, see Lactant. edit. Dufresnoy, tom. i. p. 596) has felt the genuine styk 
of Lactantius. 

* Euseb. in Vit. Constant. 1. i. c. 27-32. 

* Zosimus, 1. ii. [o. 29] p. 104. 

* That rite was aiwaya used in mating a catechumen (see Bingham's Antiquitici^ 
1. X. c. i. p. 419; Dom Chardon, Hist, des Sacremens, tom. i. p. 62), and ConstantiM 
received it for iiiejint time (Euseb. in Vit. Constant. 1. iv. c. 61) immediately befiift 
his baptiism and death. From the connection of these two fiicts, Valesius (ad loc 
Euseb.) has drawn the conclusiou which is reluctantly admitted by TiUemont (Hist 
des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 628), and opposed with feeble arguments by Mosheoa 
(p. 968). 

* Euseb. iu Tit. Constant. 1. iv. c. 61, 62, 63. The legend of Constantine's bi^iiMl 
at Rome, tliirteen vears before his death, was invented in the eighth century, as ■ 
proper motive for his donation. Such has been the gradual progress of knowledgi^ 
that a story, of which Cardinal Baronius (Annal. Ecclesiast. a.d. 324, No. 43-49) 
declared himself the imblushing advocate, is now feebly supported, even within tht 
verge of the Vatican. See the Antiquitates Christians, tom. li. p. 232 — a wcrk pub* 
lisl^ with six approbations at Rome, in the year 1751, by Father Manuifti^^^ ^ lean.«J 
Doniiuioan. 
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snforce them with safety and with effect During the whole course 
df his rei^, the stream of Christianity flowed with a gentle, though 
Accelerated, motion : but its general direction was sometimes checked, 
and sometimes diverted, by the accidental circumstances of the times, 
and by the prudence, or possibly by the caprice, of the monarch. His 
ministers were permitted to signify the intentions of their master in 
the various language which was best adapted to their respective 
principles ;^ and he artfully balanced the hopes and fears of Lis sub* 
jects, by publishing in the same year two edicts ; the first of which 
enjoined the solemn observance of Sunday,^ and the second directed 
the regular consultation of the Aruspicea' While this important 
revolution yet remained in suspense, the Christians and the Pagans 
watched the conduct of their sovereign with the same anxiety, but 
srith very opposite sentiments. The former were prompted by every 
motive of zeal, as well as vanity, to exaggerate the marks of his 
favour and the evidences of his faith. The latter, till their just ap- 
prehenfflons were changed into despair and resentment, attempted to 
conceal fix)m the world, and fix)m themselves, that the gods of Rome 
could no longer reckon the emperor in the number of their votaries. 
The same pasuons and prejudices have engaged the partial writers of 
the times to connect the public profession of Christianity with the 
most glorious or the most ignominious aera of the reign of Constan- 
tine. 

Whatever symptoms of Christian piety might transpire in the dis- 
oouraes or actions of Constantine, he persevered till he was 
near forty years of age in the practice of the established ^jJemfflSa 
religion ;^® and the same conduct which in the court of Ni- 
comedia might be imputed to his fear, could be ascribed only to the 
inclination or policy of the sovereign of Gaul. His liberality restored 
and enriched the temples of the gods ; the medals which issued from 
his Imperial mint are impressed with the figures and attributes of 

^ The qtuestor, or secretary, who composed the kw of the TheodosiAii Code, makes 
his master say \iith iudiSerence, "hominibus supra dicta: religionis" (1. xvi. tit. ii. 
leg. 1). The miuidter of eccleaiastical affairs was allowed a more devout and respectful 
style, rSf \9i\0ffu urni kyutrmrm umftkitins ^^milms ; the legal, most holy, and catholic 
worship. See Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. z. c. 6. 

* CocL Theodos. 1. ii. tit. viii. leg. 1. Cod. Justinian. 1. iii. tit. xii. leg. 3. Con- 
stantiiie stales the Lord's day dies soiis, a name which could not offend the ears of tiis 
PiAO sufcoects. 

* Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. z. leg. 1 . Qodefroy, in the character of a commentator, 
endeaTOfm (torn. vi. p. 257) to excuse Constantine ; but the more zealous Baronius 
(Axmal. Eccles. A^. 321, No. 18) censures his profane conduct with truth and 
aspeiitT. 

■* Theodoret (L L c. 18) seems to insinuate that Helena gave her son a Christian 
•ducaiion ; but wo may be assured, from the superior authority of Eusebius (in Vit- 
Coofltant. L iii. c. 47;, that she herself was indebted to Constantine for the knowledge 
ef Christiaiifty. 

• 2 
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Jupiter and ApoUo, of ilare and Hercoles ; and his filial piety in* 
creased tne ooondl of CMympus bv the solemn apotheods of his &tker 
Constantius.^^ But the devotion of Constantine was more pccolarij 
directed to the genius of the Sun, ihe Apollo of Greek and Roman 
mythology ; and he was pleased to be represented with the symbdi 
of the God of Light and Poetry. The unerring shafts of that deHtj^ 
the brightness of his eye8» his laurel wreath, immortal beauty, and 
elegant accomplishments, seem to point him out as the patron oft 
young hero. The altars of Apollo were crowned with the votife 
offerings of Constantino ; and the credulous multitude were taught to 
believe that the emperor was permitted to behold with mortal eyes 
the visible majesty of their tutelar deity ; and that, either waking or 
in a vision, he was blessed with the auspicious omens of a long and 
victorious reigo. The Sun was universally celebrated as the invincihie 
guide and protector of Constantino ; and the Pagans might reason- 
ably expect that the insulted god would pursue with unrelenting 
vengeance the impiety of his ungrateful favourite.^* 

As long as Constantine exercised a limited sovereignty over the 

provinces of Gaul, his Christian subjects were protected bj 
S!Sm^!lis the authority, and perhaps by the laws, of a prince who 
^[^5Slwi». ^"sely left to the gods the care of vindicating their own 

honour. If we may credit the assertion of Constantine 
himself, he had been an indignant spectator of the savage cruelties 
which were inflicted, by the hands of Roman soldiers, on those citizens 
whose religion was their only crime.*' In the East and in the West 
he had seen the different effects of severity and indulgence ; and as 
the former was rendered still more odious by the example of GraleriuSi 
his implacable enemy, the latter was recommended to his imitation 
by the authority and advice of a dying father. The son of Constan- 
tius immediately suspended or repealed the edicts of persecution, and 
granted the free exercise of their religious ceremonies to all those 
who had already professed themselves members of the church. They 
were soon encouraged to depend on the favour as well as on the jus- 

" See the medals of Constantme in Ducange and Banduii. As few cities had, 
retained the privilege of coining, almost all the medals of that age issued from the 
mint under the sanction of the hnperial authority.* 

" The panegyric of Eumenius (vii. [vi.] inter Planegyr. Vet.), which was pro- 
nounced a few months before the Italian war, abounds with the most unexoeptioiiabld 
evidence of the Pagan superstition of Constantine, and of his particular veneration for 
Apollo, or the Sun ; to which Julian alludes (Orat. viL p. 228, ««r«Xi/r«r* wi). See 
Commentaire de Spanheim sur les Cdsars, p. 317. 

" Constantin. Orat. ad Sanctos, c. 25. But it might easily be shown that the Qreek 
translator has improved the sense of the Latin original ; and the aged emperor might 
recollect the persecution of Diocletian with a more lively abhorrence than ha had 
actually felt in the days of his youth and Paganism. 

■ Eckhel, Doctnn. Num. vjL viiL — M. 
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tioe of tbeir sovereign, who had imbibed a secret and sincere reverence 
for the name of Christ, and for the God of the Christians. ^^ 

About five months after the conquest of Italy, the emperor made a 
solemn and authentic declaration of his sentiments by the aj>.313. 
celebrated edict of Milan, which restored peace to the y^^ 
catholic church. In the personal interview of the two ^'^^ 
western princes, Constantine, by the ascendant of genius and power, 
obtidned the ready concurrence of his colleague, Licinius ; the union 
of their names and authority disarmed the fury of Maximin ; and, 
after the death of the tyrant of the East, the edict of Milan was 
received as a general and fundamental law of the Roman world. ^^ 

The wisdom of the emperors provided for the restitution of all the 
civil and religious rights of which the Christians had been so unjustly 
deprived. It was enacted that the places of worship, and public 
lands, which had been confiscated, should be restored to the church, 
without dispute, without delay, and without expense : and this severe 
injunction was accompanied with a gracious promise, that, if any of 
the purchasers had paid a fair and adequate price, they should be 
indemnified fix)m the Imperial treasury. The salutary regulations 
which guard the future tranquillity of the faithful are framed on the 
principles of enlarged and equal toleration ; and such an equality 
must have been interpreted by a recent sect as an advantageous and 
honourable distinction. The two emperors proclaim to the world 
that they have granted a iree and absolute power to the Christians, 
and to all others, of following the religion which each individual 
thinks proper to prefer, to which he has addicted his mind, and which 
be may deem the best adapted to his own use. They carefully ex- 
plain every ambiguous word, remove every exception, and exact from 
the governors of the provinces a strict obedience to the true and 
simple meaning of an edict which was designed to establish and 
secure, without any limitation, the claims of religious liberty. They 
condescend to assign two weighty reasons which have induced them 
to allow this universal toleration : the humane intention of consulting 
the peace and happiness of their people ; and the pious hope that by 
such a conduct they shall appease and propitiate tJie Deitt/, whose 
seat is in heaven. They gratefully acknowledge the many signal 
proah which they have received of the divine favour ; and they trust 
that the same Providence will for ever continue to protect the pros- 
perity of the prince and people. From these vague and indefinite 



Euaeb. Hi»t. Eccles. 1. viu. 13, 1. ix. 9; and in Vit Const. 1. L c. 16, 17. 
Lactant. Divin. Institut. i. 1. CaeciliuB de Mori. Persecut. c. 25. 

*• Cseciliiu (de Mort. Persecut. c. 48) has preserved the Latin original ; and E»i»e- 
biua (Hi«t. Eocles. 1. x. c. 5) has given a Qreek translation of this perpetual edict, 
vrfaich refers to some provisional roguUtioos. 
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THE CHRCTIAX KORALITT. CHJkP. XX 

J €1 if adifferen^i 

T ic luunl oi CoHoOintine miglil 
[ iristian religions Aooordimj 
of Folytbdsm, be might acknov* -. 
>f the numy deities who oonH 
Ur perhaps he might embrace the 
a that, notwithstanding the variety of 
I, of rites, and ot opin , all die sects and all the nations of 
J ad are united in the fi » of the conmion Father and Creator 

of the uniTerse.'* 

But the counsels of princes are more frequently influenced by 
riews of temporal adrantage than by considerations of 
£^or abstract and qieculatire truth. The partial and increaang 
2^35?*" fiivour of Constantine may naturally be referred to the 
esteem which he entertained for the moral character of the 
Christians, and to a persuasion that the propagation of the Goq)d 
would inculcate the practice of private and public virtua Whateyer 
latitude an absolute monarch may assume in his own conduct, what* 
ever indulgence he may claim for his own pasaons, it is undoubtedly 
his interest that all his subjects should respect the natural and civil 
obUgations of society. But the operation of the wisest laws is imper- 
fect and precarious. They seldom inspire virtue, they cannot always 
restrain vice. Their power is insufficient to prohibit all that they 
condemn, nor can they always punish the actions which they prohibit 
The legislators of antiquity had summoned to their aid the powers of 
education and of ojnnion. But every principle which had once maiu- 
tained the vigour and purity of Rome and Sparta was long since 
extinguished in a declining and despotic empire. Philosophy still 
exercised her temperate sway over the human mind, but the cause of 
virtue derived very feeble support from the influence of the Pagan 
superstition. Under these discouraging drcumstances a prudent 
magistrate might observe with pleasure the progress of a religion 
which diffused among the people a pure, benevolent, and universal 
system of ethics, adapted to every duty and every condition of life, 
recommended as the will and reason of the supreme Deity, and en- 
forced by the sanction of eternal rewards or punishments. The ex- 
perience of Greek and Roman history could not inform the world 
how far the system of national manners might be reformed and ini- 

'* A pftoegyric of CoDBtantine, pronounced seven or eight months after the edict of 
Milan (see Gothofred. Chronolog. Legum, p. 7; and Tillemont, Hist, des Emperetm, 
torn. W. p. 246), uses the following remarkable expression : — '' Sunime rerum sator, 
" cuius tot nomina sunt, quot linguas gentium esse voluisti, quem enim te ipse did 
" ▼elis. scire non possumus." (Panegyr. Vet. ix. [viii.] 26.) In exnlaining Constan- 
tine's progreM in il>»i fiiith, Mosheim (p. 971, &c.) is ingenious, subtle, prolix. 
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«d by the precepts of a divine revelation ; and Co.stantine might 
n with some confidence to the flattering, and indeed rea»onabIe, 
jmoes of Lactantius. The eloquent apologist seemed firmly to 
Mil and almost ventured to promise, that the establishment of 
Htiamty would restore the innocence and felicity of the primitive 
I that the worship of the true God would extinguish war and 
nnoii among those who mutually considered themselves as the 
ben of a common parent ; tJiat every impure desire, every angr\' 
idfiah passion, would be restrained by the knowledge of the 
ad ; and that the magistrates might sheath the sword of justice 
ag a people who would be universally actuated by the sentiments 
mth and piety, of equity and moderation, of harmony and uui- 
il love.^' 

:ae passive and unresisting obedience which bows under the yoke 
Ktbority, or even of oppression, must have appeared in 
^es of an absolute monarch the most conspicuous and J^SJce^ 
l] of the evangelic virtues.'^ The primitive Christians SJJJkSce. 
'led the institution of civil government, not from the 
tnt of the people, but from the decrees of Heaven. The reign- 
^rnperor, though he had usurped the sceptre by treason and 
Ler, immediately assmned the sacred character of vicegerent of 
I>eity. To the Deity alone he was accountable for the abuse of 
K>wer ; and his subjects were indissolubly bound by their oath of 
ity to a tyrant who had violated every law of nature and society. 

humble Christiiins were sent into the world as sheep among 

res ; and since they were not permitted to employ force even in 

defence of their religion, they should be still more criminal if 

f were tempted to shed the blood of their fellow-creatures in dis- 

ing the vain privileges or the sordid possessions of this transitory 

Faithful to the doctrine of the apostle, who in the reign of 
X) had preached the duty of unconditional submission, the Chri&- 
8 of the three first centuries preserved their conscience pure and 
went of the guilt of secret conspiracy or open rebellion. While 
r experienced the rigour of persecution, they were never provoked 
er to meet their tyrants in the field, or indignantly to withdraw 
Qselves into some remote and sequestered comer of the globe. ^' 

See the elegant description of LNictantius (Divin. Institut. v. 8), who is much 
penpicuouK and positive than becomes a dificreet prophet. 

The poUtical system of the Christians is explained by Qrotius, de Jure Belli et 
. I. i. c. 3, 4. GrotiuB was a republican and an exile, but the mildness of his 
or inclined him to support the established powers. 

rertullian. Apolog. c. 3J, 34, 35, 36. Tamen nuuquam Albiniani, nee Nigriani 
asdam iuveniri potucnmt Christioni. Ad Scapulam, c. 2. If thii* assertion b« 
ly true, it excludes the Christians of that age from all ci\nl and military employ. 
I, which would have compelled them to take an active i>art in the service of their 
ctiT« goTvmon. See Moyle'f Works, toI. ii. p. 341^. 
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The protestants of France, of Germany, and of Britain, who asserted 
with such intrepid courage their civil and religious freedom, haic 
been insulted by the invidious comparison between the conduct otikt 
primitive and of the reformed Christians.^^ Perhaps, instead of cen- 
sure, some applause may be due to the superior sense and spirit o{ 
our ancestors, who had convinced themselves that religion camiol 
abolish the unalienable rights of human nature.*^ Perhaps tk 
patience of the primitive church may be ascribed to its weaknesBis 
well as to its virtue. A sect of unwarlike plebeians, without leaden^ 
without arms, without fortifications, must have encountered inevitable 
destruction in a rash and fruitless resistance to the master of tk 
Roman legions. But the Christians, when they deprecated the wnA 
of Diocletian, or solicited the favour of Constantino, could allege^ 
with truth and confidence, that they held the principle of pasaie 
obedience, and that, in the space of three centuries, their condod 
had always been conformable to their principles. They mig^t add 
that the throne of the emperors would be established on a fixed $si 
permanent basis if all their subjects, embracing the Christian doctrine^ 
should learn to suffer and to obey. 

In the general order of Providence princes and tyrants are cob- 
w^ . _. . sidered as the ministers of Heaven, appointed to rule (f 

Divine right i . i . #.1 1 SC « 1 - 

ofconttan- to chastisc the nations of the earth. But sacred histoiy 
affords many illustrious examples of the more immedisie 
interposition of the Deity in the government of his chosen peopk 
The sceptre and the sword were committed to the hands of Moso^ 
of Joshua, of Gideon, of David, of the Maccabees ; the virtues rfj 
those heroes were the motive or the effect of the divine favour, ibj 
success of their arms was destined to achieve the deliverance or ihi| 
triumph of the church. If the judges of Israel were occasional idi 
temporary magistrates, the kings of Judah derived Ax)m the n^ 
unction of their great ancestor an hereditary and indefeasible ri^j 
which could not be forfeited by their own vices, nor recalled by 
caprice of their subjects. The same extraordinary providence, wl 
was no longer confined to the Jewish people, might elect Constani 
and his family as the protectors of the Christian world; and 
devout Lactantius announces, in a prophetic tone, the future 
of his long and universal reign.^^ Galerius and Maximin, Mi 

^ See the artful Bossuet (Hist, dee Variations dee Eglises Protestantefiy too.! 
p. 210-258), and the malicious Bayle (torn. ii. p. 620). I name Bayle, for he 1 
certiunly the author of the Avis aux R^fugi^ ; consult the Dictionnaire Crita^^ 
Chauffepi^, torn. i. part ii. p. 145. 

s> Buchanan is the earliest, or at least the most celebrated, of the reformenty n^j 
has justified the theory of resistance. See his Dialogue de Jure Rogiii apad 
torn. ii. p. 28, 30, edit. fol. Ruddiman. 

** Lactant. Diviu. Institut. i. 1. Eusebius, in the course of his Hiatory, lui 
uid hif Oration, repeatedly inculcates the divine right of ConstanUne to tlM inn|M^ 
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id Licinius, were the rivals who shared with the favourite of Heaven 
e provinces of the empire. The tragic deaths of Galerius and 
'aximin soon gratified tlie resentment, and fulfilled the sanguine 
ipectations, of the Christiana The success of Constantino against 
[axentius and Licinius removed the two formidable competitors who 
ill opposed the triumph of the second David, and his cause might 
em to claim the peculiar interposition of Providence. The character 
the Roman ^nrant disgraced the purple and human nature ; and 
ough the Christians might enjoy his precarious favour, they were 
:poeed, with the rest of his subjects, to the efiects of his wanton and 
ipricious cruelty. The conduct of Licinius soon betrayed the 
luctanoe with which he had consented to the wise and humane 
gulations of the edict of Milan. The convocation of provincial 
nods was prohibited in his dominions ; his Christian officers were 
nominiously dismissed ; and if he avoided the guilt, or rather dan- 
jr, of a general persecution, his partial oppressions were rendered 
ill more odious by the violation of a solemn and voluntary engage- 
ent" While the East, according to the lively expression of Euse- 
us, was involved in the shades of infernal darkness, the auspicious 
^ys of celestial light warmed and illuminated the provinces of the 
/est The piety of Constantino was admitted as an unexceptionable 
tx)f of the justice of his arms ; and his use of victory confirmed the 
rinion of the Christians, that their hero was inspirod and conducted 
f the Lord of Hosts. The conquest of Italy produced a general 
lict of toleration ; and as soon as tiie defeat of Licinius had invested 
onstantine with the sole dominion of the Roman world, he 

AJ>. 334. 

imediatcly, by circular letters, exhorted all his subjects to 

litate, witiiout delay, the example of their sovereign, and to embrace 

le divine truth of Christianity.** 

The assurance that the elevation of Constantino was intimately 
ffmected with the designs of Providence instilled into the Loyalty «na 
indfl of the Christians two opinions, which, by very difier- ^l!ig*j5^® 
it means, assisted the accomplishment of the prophecy, i'^^* 
heir warm and active loyalty exhausted in his favour every resource 

human industry ; and they confidently expected that their strenuous 
Torts would be seconded by some divine and miraculous aid. The 
temies of Constantino have imputed to interested motives the alli- 
ice which he insensibly contracted with the catholic church, and 
lich apparently contributed to the success of his ambition. In the 
ginning of the fourth century the Christians still bore a very inade- 

■ Our imperfoct knowledge of the persecution of Licinius ia deriveil from Kusebiun 
vA. Eccles. L X. c. 8; Vit. Constantiu. 1. i. c. -19-00, 1. li. c. 1, 2). Aureliua Viot«>i 
Atiooi his cruelty in general tcnns. 
" KMeb. in Yit. Constant. 1. ii. c. 24-42. 48-(>0. 
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qudte proportion to the inhabitantd of the empire; but amoDga 
degenerate people, who viewed the change of nu . with the indif' 
ference of slaves, the spirit and union of a religious party might aanit 
the popular leader, to whose service, from a principle of oonsctenoei 
they had devoted their lives and fortunes.'^ The example of In 
father had instructed Constantine to esteem and to reward the merit 
of the Christians ; and in the distribution of public offices be Ud 
the advantage of strengthening his government by the choice of im- 
nisters or generals in whose fidelity he could repose a just and 
unreserved confidence. By the influence of these dignified misskiiH 
aries the proselytes of the new faith must have multiplied in the 
court and army ; the barbarians of Germany, who fill^ the ranb 
of the legions, were of a careless temper, which acquiesced withoal 
resistance in the religion of their commander ; and when they passed 
the Alps it may fairly be presumed that a great number of the sol* 
diers had already consecrated their swords to the service of ChrisI 
and of Constantine.'* The habits of mankind and the interest of 
religion gradually abated the horror of war and bloodshed which had 
60 long prevailed among the Christians ; and in the councils which 
i^ere assembled under the gracious protection of Constantine the 
authority of the bishops was seasonably employed to ratify the obli- 
gation of the military oath, and to inflict the penalty of excommuni- 
cation on those soldiers who threw away their arms during the peace 
of the church.*' While Constantine in his own dominions increased 
the number and zeal of his faithful adherents, he could depend on the 
support of a powerful faction in those provinces which were still po^ 
sessed or usurped by his rivals. A secret disafiection was difiijsed 
among the Christian subjects of Maxentius and Licinius; and the 
resentment which the latter did not attempt to conceal served only 
to engage them still more deeply in the interest of his compedtc^. 
The regular correspondence which connected the bishops of the moA 
distant provinces enabled them freely to communicate their wishes 
and their designs, and to transmit without danger any useful intd& 

^ Id the beginning of the last century the papiBts of England were only a thiFiieAt 
and the protestants of France only a fifteenth, part of the respective nations to whom 
their spirit and power were a constant object of apprehension. Soe the relatiooi 
which Bentivoglio (who was then nuncio at Brussels, and afterwards cardinal) txant- 
mitted to the court of Kome (Kelaidono, torn. ii. p. 211, 241). BentivogUo W 
curious, well-informed, but somewhat partial. 

36 ipj^^g careless temper of the Germans appears almost uniformly in the historf 
of the conversion of each of the tribes. The legions of Constantine were recmitw 
with Germans (Zosimus, L ii. [c. 15] p. 86) ; and the court even of bis father ha3 
been Oiled with Christians. See the first book of the Life of Constantine, by 
Eusebius. 

^ De his qui arma projiciunt in pacCf placuit eos abstinere a communione. ConciL 
Arclat. Canon iii. The best critics apply these words to the peace of the ehiarckm 
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[enoe, or any pious contributions, which might promote the service of 
}oii8tantine, who publicly declared that he had taken up arms for 
he deliverance of the church.*^ 

The enthusiasm wluch inspired the troops, and perhaps the emperor 
limself, had sharpened their swords while it satisfied their 
onscience. They marched to battle with the full assurance mmi i)eiiet of 
bat the same God who had formerly opened a passage to ^ ^' 
be Israelites through the waters of Jordan, and had thrown down 
be walls of Jericho at the sound of the trumpets of Joslma, would 
lidplay his visible majesty and power in the victory of Constantine. 
rhe evidence of ecclesiastical history is prepai*ed to affirm that their 
expectations were justified by the conspicuous miracle to which the 
onversion of the first Christian emperor has been almost unani- 
Dously ascribed. The real or imaginary cause of so important an 
event deserves and demands the attention of posterity ; and I shall 
endeavour to form a just estimate of the famous vision of Constan- 
ine, by a distinct consideration of the standard^ the dream^ and the 
tleHial ngn ; by separating the historical, the natural, and the mar- 
vellous parts of this extraordinary story, which, in the composition of a 
pccious argument, have been artMly confounded in one splendid and 
brittle mass. 

I. An instrument of the tortures which were inflicted only or. 
laves and strangers became an object of horror in the eyes The Labc^ 
if a Roman citizen ; and the ideas of guilt, of pain, and of .r^duti or 
gnominy, were closely united with the idea of the cross.*' *^ ^'"^^ 
rhe piety, rather than the humanity, of Constantine soon aboUshed 
n his dominions the punishment which the Saviour of mankind had 
xindcscended to suffer;'® but the emperor had already learned to 
iespise the prejudices of his education and of his people, before he 
x>uld erect in the midst of Rome his own statue, bearing a cross in 

* EuMebiuB always oonsiderB the second civil war againat Licimus aa a sort of reli- 
pous crusade. At the invitation of the tyrant, some Christian officers had resumed 
heir x<met ; or, in other words, had returned to the military service. Their conduct 
ras afterwards censured by the twelfth canon of the Council of Nice; if this particular 
4>plication may be received, instead of the loose and general sense of the Greek inter- 
»reter«, Balsamon, Zonaras, and Alexis Aristenus. See Beveridge, Pandect. Eccles. 
inec. torn. i. p. 72. tom. ii. p. 78. Annotation. 

** Komen ipeum cruets abeit non modo a corpore civium Romanorum, sed etiani a 
t)gitatione, oculis, auribus. Cicero pro Rabirio, c. 5. The Christian writers, JuBtin, 
If inucius Felix, Tertullian, Jerom, and Maximus of Turin, have investigated with 
olerable success the figure or likeness of a cross in almost every objoct of nature or 
rt ; in the intersection of the meridian and equator, the human face, a bird flpng, a 
oaxi swimming, a mast and yard, a plough, a standard, &c. &c. &c. See Lipsius de 
Truce, 1. i. c. 9. 

*• Sec Aurelius Victor [de Cecsar. c. 41], who considers this law as one of the ex- 
jnplca of Constantine's piety. An edict so honourable to Christianity dcser^'ed a 
>lace in the Thaodoaian Code, instead of the indirect mention of it which seems to 
It €ratn the comparison of the vth and xviiith titles of the ixth book. 
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its right hand, with at. inscription which referred the victory o\ 
anns, and the deliverance of Rome, to the virtue of that salt: 
sign, the true symbol of force and courage.^^ The same syi 
sanctified the arms of the soldiers of Constantino ; the cross glitt 
on their helmet, was engraved on their shields, was interwoven 
their banners; and the consecrated emblems which adorned 
person of the emperor himself were distinguished only by ri 
materials and more exquisite workmanship.^* But the prin< 
standard which displayed the triumph of the cross was styled 
Labarumy^ an obscure, though celebrated, name, which has 1 
vainly derived from almost all the languages of the world. ] 
described'* as a long pike intersected by a transversal beam. ' 
silken veil which hung down from the beam was curiously inwroi 
with the images of the reigning monarch and his children. ' 
summit of the pike supported a crown of gold, which enclosed 
mysterious monogram, at once expressive of the figure of the c 
and the initial letters of the name of Christ.'* The safety of 
labarum was intrusted to fifty guards of approved valour and fidel 
their station was marked by honours and emoluments; and st 
fortunate accidents soon introduced an opinion that as long as 
guards of the labarum were engaged in the execution of their d 
they were secure and invulnerable amidst the darts of the enej 
In the second civil war Liciuius felt and dreaded the power of i 

^ EusebiuB, in Vit. Constantin. 1. i. o. 40. ThiR statue, or at least the croes i 
inscription, may be ascribed with more probability to the second, or even the thi 
visit of Constantino to Rome. Immediately after the defeat of Maxentius, the mil 
of the senate and people were scarcely ripe for this public monument. 

^ Agnoscas, regina, libeus mea signa necesse est ; 
In quibus effigies crucis aut gemmata refulget 
Aut longis solido ex auro prscfertur in hnstis. 
Hoc signo invictus, transmiselB Alpibus ultor 
Seryitium solvit miserabile Constantinus. 

Christus purpureum genmianti textus in auro 
Signabat Labarum, clipeorum insignia Christus 
Scripserat ; ardebat summis crux addita cristis. 

Prudent, in Symmachum, 1. i. 464, 486. 

" The derivation and meaning of the word Labarum or Labomm, which is empl<f 
oy Gregory Nazianzen, Ambrose, Prudeutius, &c., still remain totally uuknoWDf 
spite^ of the efforts of the critics, who have ineffectually tortured the Latin, Off* 
Spanish, Celtic, Teutonic, Illyric, Armenian, &c., in search of an eWmology. ^ 
Ducange, in Gloss. Med. & in&n. Latinitat. sub voce Labamm, and Goaefiix^y, ad ^ 
Thoodos. tom. ii. p. 143. 

»* Euseb. in Vit. Constantm. 1. L c. 30, 31. Baronius (Annal. Eccles. aj). 312,^ 
26) has engraved a representation of the Labarum. 

* Transversa X litorft, summo capite circumflexo, Christum in scutls notat. C* 
lius de M. P. c. 44. Cuper (ad M.P. in edit. Lactant. tom. ii. p. 500) and Baio" 
(a.d.312, No. 25) have engraved from ancient monuments several specimens —«8tl> 

•T— or y^ —of these monograms, which became extremely fashionable io 

Christian world. 
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tied banner, the sight of which in the distress of battle ani- 
[le soldiers of Constantine with an invincible enthusiasm, and 
1 terror and dismay through the ranks of the adverse legions.** 
ristian emperors, who respected the example of Constantine, 
d in all Uieir military expeditions the standard of the cross ; 
en the degenerate successors of Theodosius had ceased to 
n person at the head of their armies, the labarum was depo- 
a venerable but useless relic in the palace of Constantinople.*' 
)urs are still preserved on the medals of the Flavian family, 
ratcful devotion has placed the monogram of Christ in the 
* the ensigns of Rome. The solemn epithets of safety of the 
, glory of the army, restoration of public happiness, are 
applied to the religious and military trophies ; and there is 
ant a medal of the emperor Constantius, where the standard 
ibarum is accompanied with these memorable words, By this 

tOU SHALT CONQUER.** 

1 all occasions of danger or distress it was the practice of the 
e Christians to fortify their minds and bodies by the ^^ 
the cross, which they used in all their ecclesiastical «fcoMuu- 
all the daily occurrences of life, as an infallible pre- 
3 against every species of spiritual or temporal evil.'* The 
y of the church might alone have had sufficient weight to 
he devotion of Constantine, who, in the same prudent and 
progress, acknowledged the truth and assumed the symbol of 
nity. But the testimony of a contemporary writer, who in a 
treatise has avenged the cause of religion, bestows on the 
the emperor a more awful and sublime character. He affirms, 
» most perfect confidence, that, in the night which preceded 
battle against Maxentius, Constantine was admonished in a 
to inscribe the shields of his soldiers with the celestial sign of 

b. in Vit. CoDstantin. 1. ii. c. 7, 8, 9. He introduces the Labarum before 
1 expedition ; but his narrative seems to indicate that it was never shown at 
of an army, till Constantine, above ten yean afterwards, declared himself 
r of Licinius and the deliverer of the church. 

>>d. Theod. 1. vi tit. xxv. Sozoraen, 1. i. c. 2 [c. 4]. Theophan. Chrono- 
1 1 . Thcophanes lived towardo the end of the eighth centuiy, almost five 
'ears after Constantino. The modem Greeks were not inclined to display in 
bo standard of the empire and of Christianity; and though they depended 
iuperstitious hope of defence, the promise of victory would have appeared too 
.ion. 

Abb^ du Voisin, p. 103, &c., alleges several of these medals, and quotes a 
dissertation of a Jesuit, the P6re de Grainville, on this subject, 
illian, de CorouA, c. 3. Athanasius, tom. i. p. 1^1 Jp> 89, ed. Bened. 1698; 
I. Verbi Dei, c. 48]. The learned Jesuit Petavius (Dogmata Theolog. 1. xv. 
las collected many similar passages on the virtues of the cross, which in the 
uibarrassed our protcstant disputants. 



o has observed that Gibbon tion in the sky, as the two wondcrn art 
. to have iM^i>arated the vision of 
ne from tlie wooderful appari* 



to have «M?i>arat€d the vision of closely connected in Eusebius. M a iw o^ 

ri- Lcben Constantins, p. 82. — M. 
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Gody the sacred monogram of the name of Christ ; that he executed 
the commands of Heaven, and that his valour and obedience were 
rewarded by the decisive victory of the Milvian Bridge. Some c(»- 
siderations might perhaps ind'me a sceptical mind to suspect the 
judgment or the veracity of the rhetorician, whose pen, either froa 
zeal or interest, was devoted to the cause of the prevailing faction.* 
He appears to have published his l>eath8 of the Persecutors at Nioo> 
media about three years after the Roman victory ; but the interval of 
a thousand miles, and a thousand days, will allow an ample latitude 
for the invention of declaimers, the credulity of party, and the tadt 
approbation of the emperor himself; who might listen without indig- 
nation to a marvellous tale which exalted his fame and promoted Ui 
designs. In favour of Licinius, who still dissembled his animosity to 
the Christians, the same author has provided a similar vimon, aft 
form of prayer, which was communicated by an angel, and repeated 
by the whole army before they engaged the lemons of the ^rrant 
iSIaximin/^ The frequent repetition of miracles serves to provoke^ 
where it does not subdue, the reason of mankind ; but if the dreoi 
of Constantine is separately considered, it may be naturally explained 
either by the policy or the enthusiasm of the emperor. Whilst lui 
anxiety for the approaching day, which must decide the fate of tlie 
empire, was suspended by a short and interrupted slumber, the Yene^ 
able form of Christ, and the well-known symbol of his religion, migh 
forcibly offer themselves to the active fancy of a prince who reve> 
renced the name, and had perhaps secretly implored the power, of 
the God of the Christians. As readily might a consummate states- 
man indulge himself in the use of one of those military stratageMk 
one of those pious frauds, which Philip and Sertorius had employed 
with such art and effect^^ The praetematural origin of dreams wai 



^ Csocilius, de M. P. c. 44. It is certain that this historioal declamation 
posed and published while Licinius, sovereign of the £^t, still preserved the finend* 
ship of Constantine and of the Christians. Every reader of taste must perceive tlMi 
the style is of a very different and inferior character to that of Laotantius; and loA 
indeed is the judfnnent of Le Clerc and Liarduer (Biblioth^ue Ancienne et ModmM^ 
torn. iii. p. 438; Credibility of the Qospel, &o., pEui ii. vol. vii. p. 94). Three aigs- 
ments from the title of the book, and from the names of Donatus and Cnciliai^ nt 
produced by the advocates for Lactantius (see the P. Leetocq, torn. ii. p. 4d--eO). 
Each of these proofs is singly weak and defective ; but their conciurranoe his ktmI 
weight. I have often fluctuated, and shall tamely follow the Colbert MS. in oJUlg 
the author (whoever he was) Cscilius.' 

*^ CaBcilius, de M. P. o. 46. There seems to be some reason in the obeervatioo d 
M. de Voltaire (^uvres, tom. xiv. p. 307), who ascribes to the success of Constantiae 
the superior fame of his Labarum above the angel of Licinius. Tet even this aBSd 
is favourably entertained by Pagi, Tillemont, Fleury, &c., who are fond of im iiisMiH 
their stock of miracles. 

^ Besides these well-known examples, ToUius (Preface to Boileau's translation d 
Longinus) has discovered a vision cf Antigonus, who assured his troops thst he had 
seen a pentagon (^the symbol of safety) with these words, ** In this conquer." But 
Tollius has most inexcusably omitted to produce his authority; and his own dia^ 

• See Editor's note, vol. ii. p. 107— a 
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iniversally admitted by the nations of antiquity, and a considerable 
Kirt of the Gallic army was already prepared to place their confidence 
n the salutary sign of the Christian religion. The secret vision of 
[Jonstantine could be disproved only by the event ; and the intrepid 
lero who had passed the Alps and the Apennine might view with 
»reles8 despair the consequences of a defeat under the walls of 
S^me. The senate and people, exulting in their own deliverance 
from an odious tyrant, acknowledged that the victory of Constantine 
nirpaased the powers of man, without daring to insinuate that it had 
been obtained by the protection of the gads. The triumphal arch, 
irhich was erected about three years after the event, proclaims, in 
imbiguous language, that, by the greatness of his own mind, and by 
ui vMtinet or impulse of the Divinity, he had saved and avenged the 
Roman republia^^ The Pagan orator, who had seized an earlier 
opportunity of celebrating the virtues of the conqueror, supposes that 
he alone enjoyed a secret and intimate commerce with the Supreme 
Being, who delegated the care of mortals to his subordinate deities ; 
and thus assigns a very plausible reason why the subjects of Constan- 
tine should not presume to embrace the new religion of their sove- 
reign.** 

III. The philosopher, who with calm suspicion examines the 
dreams and omens, the miracles and prodigies, of profane 
or even of ecclesiastical history, will probably conclude that, oraCToe^ 
if the eyes of the spectators have sometimes been deceived 
by fraiid, the understanding of the readers has much more frequently 
been insulted by fiction. Every event, or appearance, or accident^ 
whicii seems to deviate from the ordinary course of nature, has been 
rashly ascribed to the immediate action of the Deity; and the 
astonished fancy of the multitude has sometimes given shape and 
colour, language and motion, to the fleeting but uncommon meteors 
of the air.*^ Nazarius and Eusebius are the two most celebrated 

nctcr, litenrj as weU as moral, ib not free flrom reproach (see Chauffepi^, Dictiun- 
naire Critique, torn. vr. p. 460). Without iiifi:.«ting on the ailenee of Diodorus, 
Plutarch, Justin, &c., it may be observed th:tt Poiyeuus, who in a separate chapter 
(L IT. e. 6) has coUected nineteen military stratagems of Aiitigonus, is totally ignorant 
of this remarkable vision. 

^ Insiinctu DivinitatiB, mentis magnitudine. The inscription on the triumphal 
areh of Omstantine, which has been copied by Baronius, Qruter, &c., may still be 
pcitM ed by every curious traveUer. 

** Habes profecto aliquid cum iU& mente Diving secretum; qus delegate nostrft 
Dus Xinoribus cur& uni se tibi dignatur ostendere. Pauegyr. Vet. ix. [viiL] 2. 

* ML Freret (Mtooirea de I'Acaddmie dee Inscriptions, tom. iv. p. 411-437) ex* 
pluiia, by physical causes, many of the prodigies of antiquity ; and Fabricius, who 
IS abuiied by both parties, vainlv tries to introduce the celestial cross of Constantine 
smoog the solar haloa. Bibliothec. Qnec tom. vi. p. 8-29.* 

* The great difficulty in resolving it the inoorintion: even the most heated uv 
late a Dftiural p^ienomenon arises from awe-struck imagination would hardly dis 
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orators who, iv studied panegyrics, have laboured to exalt the glory 
of Constantino. Nine years after the Roman victory Naza- 
rius^^ describes an army of divine warriors, who seemed to 
fall from the sky ; he marks their beauty, their spirit, their gigantic 
forms, the stream of light which beamed from their celestial armour, 
their patience in suffering themselves to be heard, as well as seen, by 
mortals; and their declaration that they were sent, that they flew, 
to the assistance of the great Constantino. For the truth of this pro- 
digy the Pagan orator appeals to the whole Gallic nation, in whose 
presence he was then speaking ; and seems to hope that the ancient 
apparitions^^ would now obtain credit from thb recent and public 
event. The Christian fable of £usebius, which, in the 

AJ) 338. • 

space of twenty-six years, might arise from the origmal 
dream, is cast in a much more correct and elegant mould. In one d 
the marches of Constantino he is reported to have seen with his owb 
eyes the luminous trophy of the cross, placed above the meridian 
sun, and inscribed with the following words: By this conqueb. 
lliis amazing object in the sky astonished the whole army, as well ae 
the emperor himself, who was yet undetermined in the choice of a 
religion : but his astonishment was converted into faith by the ^iaaa 
of the ensuing night Christ appeared before his eyes ; and display- 
ing the same celestial sigr. of the cross, he directed Constantine Id 
frame a similar standard, and to march, with an assurance of victoiy, 
against Maxentius and all his enemies.^^ The learned bishop of 
Caesarea appears to be sensible that the recent discovery of this ma^ 
vellous anecdote would excite some surprise and distrust among tbe 
most pious of his readers. Yet, instead of ascertaining the precise 
circumstances of time and place, which always serve to detect fidae- 
hood or establish truth ;^^ instead of collecting and recording Ae 
evidence of so many living witnesses, who must have been spectaton 

^ Nazarius inter Panegyr. Vet. x. [ix.] 14, 15. It is unneoeesary to name IIib 
modems, whose undistinguisbing and ravenous appetite has swaUowed even tibe 
bait of Nazarius. 

^ The apparitions of Castor and Pollux, particularly to announce the 
victory, are attested by historians and public monuments. See Cicero de Katal 
Deorum, ii. 2, iii. 5, 6. Florus, ii. 12. Valerius Maximus, 1. i. c. 8, No. 1. Tettbt 
most recent of these miracles is omitted, and indirectly denied, by Livy (xlv. 1). 

^ Eusebius [Vit. Constant.], I i. c. 28, 29, 30. The silence of the same Eusebiiiii 
in liis fk^clesiastical History, is deeply felt by those advocates for the miracle who an 
not absolutely callous. 

^ The narrative of Constantine seems to indicate that he saw the croaa in the Aj 
before he passed the Alps against Maxentius. The scene has been fixed by provindiH 
vanity at Treves, Be8an9on, &c. See Tillemont, Hist, des Empereum, tom. it. p. 5?3i 

J 

oover distinct and lesible letters in a solar construed to convey. Compare Hnnickfj 

halo. But the inscription may have been Excursus in locum Euaebii, and tbi 

a later embellishment, or an interpreta- authors quoted. — M. 
iion of the meaning which the sign was 
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vision of Constantine maintained an honourable place in the 

tid of superstition till the bold and sagacious spirit of criticism 

umetl to depreciate the triumph, and to arraign the truth, of the 

Christian emperor.** 

he protestant and philosophic readers of the present age will in- 
i to believe that, in the account of his own conver^on, ^ 
stantine attested a wilful falsehood by a solemn and ▼mkmor 
aerate perjury, ^fhey may not hesitate to pronounce migbtte 
, in the choice of a religion, his mind was determined 
by a sense of interest ; and that (according to the expression of 

rhe pioiiB TiUemont (M^m. Ecol<Ss. torn. vii. p. 1317) rejects with a sigh ike 
1 Acts of Artemiufl, a Teteran and a martyr, who attests as an eye-witness the 
I of Constantine. 

Gkhudns Cyzic. in Act. Coneil. Niceu. 1. t c. 4. 

rhe advocates for the vision are unable to produce a single testimony from the 
srs of the fourth and fifth centuries, who in their voluminous writings repealed!} 
rate the triumph of the church and of Constantine. As those venerable men hatl 
oy dislike to a miraclo, we may suspect (and the suspicion is confirmed by the 
ance of Jerom) that they were all unacquainted with the Life of Constantine by 
t>ius. This tract was recovered by the diligence of those who translated or con- 
d his Ecclesiastical History, and who have represented in various colours the 
I of the cross. 

3odefray was the first who, in the year 1643 (Not. ad Philostorgium, I. i. c 6, 
S expressed any doubt of a miracle which had been supported with equal seal 
irdinal Baronius and the Centuriators of Magdebure. Since that time many of 
rotostant critics have inclined towards doubt and disbelief. The objections are 
I with great force by M. Chauffepi^ (Dictionuaire Critique, torn. iv. p. 6-U) ; 
a the year 1774 a doctor of Sorbonne, the Abb^ du Voisin, published an apology, 
I daaerves the praise of learning and moderation.* 



*he first Excur us of Ileinichen (in tion of its truth, at least a respect, an 

1 Constantini, p. 507) contains a full esteem, an awe of Christianity, thus oo« 

lary of the opir ions and arguments indded, Constantine himself would pro- 

e later writers who have discussed bably have been unable to trace the actual 

Dterminable subject. As to his con- history of the workings of his own mind^ 

»n, where int6r»«t and inclination, or to assign its real influence to each ooc* 

policy, and, if not a sincere con vie- current motive. — M« 
U 10. c 
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a profane poet^^) he used the altars of the church as a oonvenksit 
footstool to the throne of the empire. A conclusion so harsh and » 
absolute is not, however, warranted by our 'knowledge of human 
nature, of Constantine, or of Christianity. In an age of rdigioiB 
fervour the most artful statesmen are observed to feel some part of 
the enthusiasm which they inspire; and the most orthodox saints 
assume the dangerous privilege of defending the cause of truth by Ae 
arms of deceit and falsehood. Personal interest is often the standani 
of our belief, as well as of our practice ; and the same motives of 
temporal advantage which might influence the public conduct and 
professions of Constantine would insensibly dispose his mind to em- 
brace a religion so propitious to his fame and fortunes. His vani^ 
was gratified by the flattering assurance that hn had been chosen bj 
Heaven to reign over the earth : success had justified his divine tide 
to the throne, and that title was founded on the truth of the Christzu 
revelation. As real virtue is sometimes excited by undeserved ap- 
plause, the specious piety of Constantine, if at first it was only tspt- 
clous, might gradually, by the influence of praise, of habit, sod of 
example, be matured into serious faith and fervent devotion. The 
bishops and teachers of the new sect, whose dress and mamieis had 
not qualified them for the residence of a court, were admitted to the 
Im])erial table ; they accompanied the monarch in his expeditiooB; 
and the ascendant which one of them, an Egyptian or a Spamard,** 
ac(}uircd over his mind was imputed by the Pagans to the eflect of 
m;iglc.^^ Lactantius, who has adorned the precepts of the Gospel 
with tlie eloquence of Cicero,^'' and Eusebius,* who has consecrated 

^ Lore Constantin dit ces propres paroles : 
J'ai renvers^ le culte des idolea: 
Sur lea ddbiis de leiira temples fumans 
Au Dieu du Ciel j'lu prodigu^ rencens. 
Mais tous mes soins pour sa grandeur supreme 
N'eurent jamais d'autre objet que moi-mdme; 
Les saints autels u'dtoient k mes regards 
Qu*un marchepi^ du trone des C^sars. 
L'ambition, la fureur, les ddlices 
Etoient mes dieux, avoient mes sacrifices. 
L'or des Chretiens, leurs intrigues, leur sang 
Out cimentc ma fortune et mon rang. 

Tli'3 pocra which contains these lines maybe read with pleasure, but cuinot be atmsd 
mth decency, 

" Thia favourite was probably the great Osius, bishop of Cordova, who praterei 
the pastoral care of the whole church to the government of a particular diooeaa. Hit 
character is magnificently though concisely expressed by Athanaaius (torn. L pb 7uS 
[torn li. p. 535, ed. Bened. 1777]). See Tillemont, Mem. Eccl^s. torn. vii. p. 5M- 
561 O^ius was accused, perhaps unjustly, of retiring from court with a very Mqpb 
fortune. 

•• See Eutfebius (in Vit. Constant, passim), and Zosimus, 1. ii. [c. 29] p. 104. 

" The Christianity of Lactantius was of a moral rather than of a mystarkMis ott 
" Erat psne rudis (says the orthodox Bull) disci plinsc Christiane, et in flieioriBi 
*• melius quam in theologift vcrsatus.*' Defensio Fidei Niconie, soct. ii. o. 14. 
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the learning and i^hilusophy of die Greeks to the service of religion,** 
were both received into the friendship and familiarity of their sove- 
reign ; and those able masters of controversy could patiently watch 
the soft and yielding moments of persuasion, and dexterously apply 
the arguments which were the best adapted to his character and 
understanding. Whatever advantages might be derived from the 
ftcqtti»tion of an Imperial proselyte, he was distinguished by the 
splendour of his purple, rather than by the superiority of wisdom or 
▼irtue, from the many thousandn of his subjects who had embraced 
the doctrines of Christianity. Nor can it be deemed incredible that 
the mind of an unlettered soldier should have yielded to the weight 
oi evidence whidi, in a more ertlii^htened age, has satisfied or subdued 
the reason of a Grotius, a Pascal, or a Locke. In the midst of the 
iocesBant labours of his great office this soldier employed, or afiected 
to employ, the hours of the night in the diligent £rt;udy of the Scrip- 
tures, and the composition of theologica. discourses, which he after- 
wards pronounced in the presence of a numerous and applauding 
audience. In a very long discourse, which is still extant, the royid 
preacher cxpadates on the various proofs of religion ; but he dwells 
with peculiar complacency on the Sibylline verses,*' and the The fourth 
fourth eclogue of Virgil.*® Forty years before the birth of virgii. 
Christ, the Mantuan bard, as if inspired by the celestial muse of 
Isaiah, had celebrated, with all the pomp of oriental metaphor, the 
return of the Virgin, the fall of the serpent, the approaching birth of 
a godlike child, the ofipring of the great Jupiter, who should expi- 
ate the guilt of human kind and govern the peaceful universe with 
the virtues of his father ; the rise and appearance of an heavenly 
race, a primitive nation throughout the world; and the gradual 
restoration of the innocence and felicity of the golden age. The 
poet was perhaps unconscious of the secret sense and object of 
these sublime predictions, which have been so unworthily applied 
to the infant son of a consul, or a triumvir:** but if a more 
^endid, and indeed specious, interpretation of the fourth eclogue 
contributed to the conversion of the first (Christian emperor, Virgil 

* Fabrictus, with hk usual diligeuoe, has coHected a list of between three and four 
hundred authors quoted in the Evangelical Preparation of Eusebius. See Bibl. Graoc. 
L ▼. e. 4, torn. tL p. 37-56. 

* See CoDstantin. Orai. ad Sanctos, c. 19, 20. He chiefly depends on a mysterious 
":, oompoaed in the sixth age after the Deluge by the Erythncan Sibyl, and 

by Cicero into Latin. The initial letters of the thirty-four Qreek verses 




* The different claims of an elder and younger son ox Pollio, of Julia, of Drusus, 
«C Karoellua, are found to ba incompatible with chronology, history, and the good 

c 2 
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rnay deserve to be ranked among the most successful misfflonaries ol 
the Gospel^* 

The awful mysteries of the Christian faith and worship were om- 
Devotton ocaled from the eyes of strangers, and even of catechumens, 
H^JJ,^*' with an affected secrecy, which served to excite their wcmh 
conttantine. j^y ^j^j curiosity.®' But the scvcrc rules of discipline which 
the prudence of the bishops had instituted were relaxed by the same 
prudence in favour of an Imperial proselyte, whom it was so important 
to allure, by every gentle condescension, into the pale of the diurch; 
and Constantino was permitted, at least by a tacit dispensation, to 
enjoy most of the privileges, before he had contracted cmtf of the 
obligations, of a Christian. Instead of retiring from the oongr^ 
tion when the voice of the deacon dismissed the profane multitude, he 
prayed with the faithful, disputed with the bishops, preached on the 
most sublime and intricate subjects of theology, celebrated with sacred 
rites the vigil of Easter, and publicly declared himself, not only a 
partaker, but, in some measure, a priest and hierophant of the Chrif- 
tian mysteries/^ The pride of Constantino might assume, and h'i 
services had deserved, some extraordinary distinction; an ill-timed 
rigour might have blasted the unripened fruits of his convcrfflon ; and 
if the doors of the church had been strictly closed against a prioce 
who had deserted the altars of the gods, the master of the empire 
would have been left destitute of any form of religious worship. In 
his last visit to Rome he piously disclaimed and insulted the supe^ 
stition of his ancestors, by refusing to lead the military procession of 
the equestrian order, and to offer the public vows to the Jupiter of the 
Capitoline Hill.^^ Many years before his baptism and death Constantine 
had proclaimed to the world that neither his person nor his image shouU 
ever more be seen within the walls of an idolatrous temple ; while he 
distributed through the provinces a variety of medals and pictures which 

^ See Lowth, de Sacrft Poesi Hebrseorum Pxtelect. xxi. p. 289 293. In the examin* 
ation of the fourth eclogue, the respectable bishop of London haa displayed learning, 
taste, ingenuity, and a temperate enthusiasm, whidi exalts his fancy without degrading 
his judgment. 

^ The distinction between the public and the secret parts of divine service, ths 
mt'ssa cntcchumcnontm and the misaa fidelittm, and the mysterious veil which piety or 
pr>licy had cast over the latter, are very judiciously explained by Thiers, E^ioaitioo 
du Saint Sacrement, 1. i. c. 8-12, p. 59-91; but as on this subject the pi^nsta may 
reasonably be suspected, a protoatant reader will depend with more oonfi<Miii08 OD ihs 
learned Bingham, Antiquities, 1. x. c. 5. 

^ See Eusebius in Vit. Const. 1. iv. c 15-32, and the whole tenor cf Constantiiia*i 
sermon. The faith and devotion of the emperor has fiimiahed Barooius with a 
specious argument in favour of his early baptism.* 

« Zoslmus, 1. ii. [c. 29] p. 105. 

* Compare Heinichen, Excursus iv. et constant reference to the Ofinioui of 
v., where these questions are examined modem writers. — M. 
with candour and acuteocss, and with 
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represented tne emperor in aii humble and suppliant pobtui*e of Chris- 
tian devotion/® 

Tlie pride of Constantine, who refused the privileges of a catechu- 
men, cannot easily be explained or excused ; but the delay Deuyof hki 
of his baptism may be justified by the maxims and the ^e^l^Jlldi 
practice of ecclesiastical antiquity. The sacrament of bap- <>'<***^- 
tism*^ was regularly administered by the bishop himself, with his 
assistant clergy, in the cathedral church of Uie diocese, during the 
fifty days between the solemn festivals of Easter and Pentecost ; and 
this holy term admitted a numerous band of infants and adult per- 
sons into the bosom of the church. The discretion of parents often 
suspended the baptism of their children till they could understand 
the obligations which they contracted : the severity of ancient bishops 
exacted from the new converts a noviciate of two or three years ; and 
the catechumens themselves, from different motives of a temporal or a 
q>iritual nature, were seldom impatient to assume the character of 
perfect and initiated Christians. The sacrament of baptism was 
supposed to contain a full and absolute expiation of sin ; and the soul 
was instantly restored to its original purity, and entitled to the pro- 
mise of eternal salvation. Among the proselytes of Christianity there 
were many who judged it imprudent to precipitate a salutary rite 
which could not be repeated ; to throw away an inestimable privilege 
which could never be recovered. By the delay of their baptism they 
could venture freely to indulge their passions in the enjoyment of 
this world, while they still retained in their own hands the means of 
a sure and easy absolution.®^ The sublime theory of the Gospel had 

* Ettsebiim iu Vit. Constant. 1. iv. c. 15, 16. 

^ The theory and practice of antiquity, with regard to the aacrament of baptism, 
have been cofrfoualy explained by Dom Chardon, Hist, dee Sacremena, torn, t p. 
S-405 ; Dom Martenne, de Ritibua Ecclesin Antiquis, torn. i. ; and by Bingluun, in the 
Umth and eleventh hooka of his Christian Antiquitie<i. One circumstance may be 
ohserred in which the modem churches have materially departed from the andent 
coaiom. The sacrament of baptism (oven when it was administered to infants) was 
immediately foUowed by confirmation and the holy communion. 

* The Fathers, who censured this criminal delay, could not deny the certain and 
▼ictorioua efficacy even of a death-bed baptism. The ingenious rhetoric of Chrysoetom 
eoold find only three arguments against these prudent Christians. 1 . That we should 
love and pursue virtue for her own sake, and not merely for the reward. 2. That we 
mar be surprised bv death without an opportunity of baptism. 3. That, although we 
ahall be placed in heaven, we shall only twinkle like little stars, when compared to 
the sons of righteousness who have run their appointed course with labour, with sue- 
eeaa, and with glory. Chrysoetom, in Epist. ad Hebneos, Homil. xiii. apud Chardon, 
Hist, dea Sacremens, tom. i. p. 49. I believe that this delay of buDtism, though 
attended with the most pernicious consequences, was never condemned oy any general 
ur provincial council, or by any public act or declaration of the church. The seal of 
tlfts biahopa was easily kindled on much slighter occaaions.* 



This passage 



■3t in hia more forcible 



of Chrysostom, though quite fairly represented. He Is strongsi 
forcible manner, is not in other places, in Act. Hum. xxiii., iad 
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made <i much fainter impression ou the heart than on ihe vn^ 1 / 
sUmding of Constantino himself. He pursued the great object »■ 1 '"\ 
ambition through the dark and bloody paths of war and poliq; 0^ V"^ .' 
aflcr the victory, he abandoned himself, without moderation, to ite 1^*' 
abuse of his fortune. Instead of asserting his just supcrioniy ^ f ^-, 
the imperfect heroism and profeme philosophy of Trajan and the Aft* 
toniiies, the mature age of Constantino forfeited the reputatioo vUi y 
he had acquired in his youth. As he gradually advanced Ib At * 
knowledge of truth, he proportionably declined in the practice i 
virtue ; and the same year of his reign in which he convened At 
council of Nice was polluted by the execution, or rather murder, li 
his eldest son. This date is alone sufficient to refute the ignonnt 
and malicious suggestions of Zo^mus,*' who a£Brms that, after the 
death of Crispus, the remorse of his father accepted from the ministcn 
of Christianity the expiation which he had vsdnly solicited from the 
Pagan pontiffs. At the time of the death of Crispus the emperor 
could no longer hesitate in the choice of a religion ; he could no 
longer be ignorant that the church was possessed of an inMiUi 
remedy, though he chose to defer the application of it till the ap- 
proach of death had removed the temptation and danger of a relapBeL 
The bishops whom he summoned in his last illness to the palace of 
Nicomedia were edified by the fervour with which he re(|uested and 
received the sacrament of baptism, by the solemn protesUition dut 
the remainder of his life should be worthy of a disciple of (^^mst, and 
by his humble refusal to wear the Imperial purple after he had been 
clothed in the white garment of a Neophyte. The example and re- 
putation of Constantino seemed to countenance the delay of baptism.^ 
Future tyrants were encouraged to believe that the innocent Wooi 
which they might shed in a long reign would instantly be washeil 
away in the waters of regeneration ; and the abuse of religion daH- 
gerously undermined the foundations of moral virtue. 

<® Z<i8im\ifl, 1. ii. [c. 29] p. 1 04. For this diBlDgenuous faUehood he ban <l«en«^ 
and cx})erienced tho harshest treatment from aU the ecclesiastical writers, exf^ 
Cardinal Baronius (a.d. 324, No. 15 28), who had occasion to employ Uie infidel on 
a jmrticular service against the Ariiin Eusobius.* 

^^ KurtcbiuK [Vit. Constant.], 1. iv. c. (>1, 62, 63. The bishop of Ccroarea rap|K)S<« 
the salvation of Constantiue with tlic most perfect confidence. 



Horn. i. ; compare likewirfc the sonnou of passa^^ of Zosimus, hoF shown dedsiTely 

Gregory of Nyssa on this subject, and that this malicious way of accoanting for 

Gregory Nazianzen. After all, to those the conversion of Ci^nst^mtino was not ad 

who believed in tho effiaicy of baptism, invention of Zosimus. It appesFB to hat* 

what sr^juii lent could be more conelusive bt'cn tho current calumny, «\igcrlyadopteJ 

x\u\n the danger of dying without it ? and propagated by the exa.s|M»ratcd Pair-iu 

Orat. xl. — M. piu-ty. — M. Sec iilsi> l^nsaulx, Der Un**r 

* Heyno, in a valuable note on this gong des IlcUcnismus, p. 37, tcq.- 
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^^e gratitude of the church has exalted the virtues and excused 
^ fiiilings of a generous patron, who seated Christianity 
^ the throne of the Roman world ; and the Greeks, who otSE^u 
'Mmite the festival of the Imperial saint, seldom mention the ^' 
^of Constantine without adding the title of equal to the Apostles.''^ 
^ a comparison, if it alludes to the character of those divine mis- 
tauies, must be imputed to the extravagance of impious flattery, 
itt if the parallel is confined to the extent and number of their 
mugelic victories, the success of Constantine might perhaps equal 
■t of the Apostles themselves. By the edicts of toleration he 
moved the temporal disadvantages which had hitherto retarded the 
ogress of Christianity; and its active and numerous ministers 
»ved a free permission, a liberal encouragement, to recommend 
p salutary truths of revelation by every argument which could affect 
9 reason or piety of mankind. The exact balance of the two reli- 
X18 continued but a moment ; and the piercing eye of ambition and 
arioe soon discovered that the profeddon of Christianity might con- 
bute to the interest of the present, as well as of a future life.''' 
le hopes of wealth and honours, the example of an emperor, his 
hortations, his irresistible smiles, diffused conviction among the 
nal and obsequious crowds which usually fill the apartments of a 
laoe. The cities which signalized a forward zeal by the voluntary 
struction of their temples were distinguished by municipal privi* 
^ and rewarded with popular donatives ; and the new capital of 
e East gloried in the singular advantage that Constantinople was 
rer profaned by the worship of idols.'' As the lower ranks of 
eiety are govenied by imitation, tlie conversion of those who pos- 
geed any eminence of birth, of power, or of riches, was soon followed 
' dependent multitudes.^^ The salvation of the common people 

^ See TiUemont, Hist, des Emperenra, torn. !▼. p. 429. The Greeks, the KusBiaiis, 
1, in the darker ages, the Latins themselves, have been desirous of placing Con* 
intine in the catalogue of saints. 

^ See the third and fourth books of his Life. He was accustomed to say that, 
iflther Christ was preached in pretence or in truth, he should still rejoice (1. iii. 

^ M. dc Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 374, 616) has defended with 
^ength and spirit the virgin purity of Constantinople against some malevolent iuHi- 
Ations of the Pagan Zoeimus. 

^ The author of the Histoire Politique et Philosophique des deux ludes (tom. i. 
9) condemns a law of Constantine which gave freedom to all the slaves who should 
kbraoe Christianity. The emperor did indeed publish a law which restrained the 
ws firom drcumcisiug, perhaps from keeping, any Christian Rlaves (see Euseb. in 
i. Cofistaot. L iv. c. 27, and Cod. Theod. I. xvi. tit. ix., with Qodefroy's Com- 



* This is rather a strained inference salutary doctrine even by this means, and 

im the words of Eusebius, who merely ail bid eayiug, in the words of Paul, 

fs that he gave much to relieve the "whether through opportuuity or through 

or, inviting and enticing men tc the truth let Chriut be preached." — S 
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was purchased at an easy rate, if it be true that, in one year, twelve 
thousand men were baptized at Rome, besides a proportionable num- 
ber of women and children, and that a white garment, with twenty 
pieces of gold, had been promised by the emperor to every convert"* 
The powerful influence of Constantino was not circumscribed by the 
narrow limits of his life or of his dominions. The education which 
he bestowed on his sons and nephews secured to the empire a race of 
princes whose faith was still more lively and sincere, as they imbibed, 
in their earliest infancy, the spirit, or at least tlie doctrine, of Chris- 
tianity. War and commerce had spread the knowledge of the Gos- 
pel beyond the confines of the Roman provinces ; and the barbarians, 
who had disdained an humble and proscribed sect, soon learned to 
esteem a religion which had been so lately embraced by the greatest 
monarch and the most dvilized nation of the globe.''* The Goths 
and Germans, who enlisted under the standard of Rome, revered the 
cross which glittered at the head of the legions, and their fierce 
countrymen received at the same time the lessons of faith and of 
humanity. The kings of Iberia and Armenia^ worshipped the God of 
their protector ; and their subjects, who have invariably preserved 
the name of Christians, soon formed a sacred and perpetual connection 

mentary, torn. vi. p. 247). But this imperfect exception related only to the Jews; 
(\nd the great body of BlaveSy who were the property of Christian or Pagan masteis, 
could not improve their temporal condition by changing their religion. I am ignorut 
by what guidoR the Abb^ Raynal was dooeived, as ti^o total absence of quotations » 
the unpiuxlonable blemish of his entertaining history. 

'» See Acta S»« Silvestri, and Hist. Ecclos. Nicephor. Callist. 1. vii. c. 34, ap. Baro- 
nium Annal. Eccles. a.d. 324, No. 67, 74. Such evidence is contemptible enough ; 
but these circumstances are in themselves so probable, that the learned Dr. Howell 
(History of the World, vol. iii. p. 1 4) has not scrupled to adopt them. 

^ llie conversion of the barbarians under the reign of Constantine is celebrated by 
the ecclesiastical historians (see Sozomen, 1. ii. c. 6, and Theodorct, 1. i. c. 23, 'U), 
But Rufiniui, the Latin translator of Kuscbius, deserves to be considered as an origiotl 
authority. His information wiis curiously collected from one of the companioDs of 
the Apostle of ^Ethiopia, and from Baeunus, an Iberian prince, who was count of tbo 
domestics. Father Mamaehi had given on ample compilation on the progress of 
Christianity, in the first and second volumes of his great but imperfect work. 



* According to the Qeoi^an chronicles, truth. — *' Instead of maintaining that the 

Iberia (Georgia) was converted by the conversion of Armenia was not Attempted 

virgin Nino, who eflfocted an extraordinary with any degree of success tiU the sccptro 

cure on the wife of the king, Mihmu. was in the hands of an orthodox em« 

The temple of the god Anvmazt or Armats, peror, I ought to have said that the 

not far from the o^itul Mtskhitha, was seeds of the faith were deeply sown during 

destroyed, and the cross erected in its the season of the last and greatest perM* 

nlaco. Le Beau, i. 292, with St. Martin's cution, that many Roman exUes might 

Kotos. assist the labours of Gregory, and thai 

St. Martin has likewise clearly shown the renowned Tiridatcs, the hero of the 

(Addition to Le Beau, i. 291) that Ar- East, may dispute with Constantine the 

menia was the first tuition which em- honour of being the first sovereign wlio 

brace! Christiiuiity (Addition to Le Beau, embraced the Cliristian religion." YindU- 

t 7G, and M^moires sur TArm^nie, i. Citiou. Misc. Works, iv. 577. — M^ 
805). Gibbon himself suspected tlus 
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with their Roman brethren. The Christians of Persia were suspected, 
ia time of war, of preferring their religion to their country ; but as 
king as peace subsisted between the two empires, the persecuting 
!i|>irit of the Magi was effectually restrained by the interposition of 
Oonstantine.^^ The rays of the Gospel illuminated the coast of 
India. The colonies of Jews who had penetrated into Arabia and 
iCIthiopia^* opposed the progress of Christianity ; but the labour of 
the misnouaries was in some measure facilitated by a previous know- 
leitge of the Mosaic revelation; and Abyssinia still reveres the 
memory of Fnimeutius,^ who, in the time of Constantine, devoted 
his life to the conversion of those sequestered regions. Under the 
reign of his son Constantius, Theophilus, "^^ who was himself of 
lodUan extraction, was invested with the double character of ambas- 
sadm* and bishop. He embarked on the Red Sea with two hundred 
horses of the purest breed of Cappadocia, which were sent by the 
emperor to the prince of the Sabseans, or Homerites. Theophilus 
was intrusted with many other useful or curious presents, which 
might raise the admiration and conciliate the friendship of the bar- 
barians; and he successfully employed several years in a pastoral 
visit to the churches of the torrid zone.^° 

The irresietible power of the Iloman emperors was displayed in the 
important and dangerous change of the national religion. The 
terrors of a military force silenced the faint and unsupported tbe naUunai 
murmurs of tlie Pagans, and there was reason to expect that 
the cheerful submission of the Christian clergy, as well as people, would 
be the result of conscience and gratitude. It was long since established 
as a fundamental maxim of the Roman constitution, that every rank of 



*" See in Eueebiua (in Vit. Constant. L iv. c. 9, sqq.) tho pressing and pathctio 
vpicUe of CoDstantine in favour of his Christian brethren of Persia. 

* See Baana^, Hist, des Juifs, torn. vii. p. 18:f, torn. viii. p. 333, torn. ix. p. 810. 
Tbe curious diligence of this writer pursues the Jewish exiles to the extremities of 
tbe globe. 

* Tfaeophilufl bad been given in his infancy as a hostage by his countmnon of the 
isle of Diva, and was educated by tho Romans in learning and piety. The Maldives, 
of which Male, or Dhtt, may be the capital, are a cluster of 19<)0 or 200() minute 
ifilaods in tbe Indian Ocean. The ancients were imperfectly acquainted with the Mai* 
divee, but they are described in the two Mahometan travellers of the ninth century, 
fMiblisbed by Renaudot, Qcograph. Nubiensis, p. 30, 31. D'Herbelot^ JBibliothdque 
Orieotale, p. 704. Hist. Q^6rale des Voyages, tom. viii.^ 

** Philostof giui, 1. iii. c 4, 5, 6, with Qodcfroy's learned observations. Tho his- 
torical narrative is soon lost in an inquiry concerning the scat of Paradise, sti-ango 
iDotMters, &c. 

* Abbe Si^lama, or Fremonatos, is Theophilus was bom in the island of 
B»etitioned in the Tareok Negushti, or Dalilak, in the Arabian Gulf. His cm* 
Cbrouicle of the Kings of Abyssinia, bossy was to Abyssinia rather than to 
dait'a Travels, vol. ii. p. 4C4. — M. India. Letronno, Mat45riaux pour I'Hist. 

^ Soo the dissertation of M. Letronno du Christianisme en Egypte, Indie, ct 
II tiiis <jueetion. He conceives that Aoyasiuie. Parij, 1832. 3rd Dissert. — M. 
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citizen i was alike subject to the laws, and that the care of religiur 
was the right as well as duty of the civil magistrate. Constautine and 
his successors could not easily persuade themselves that they had 
forfeited, by their conversion, any branch of the Imperial prero^Uiyes, 
or that they were incapable of giving laws to a religion which they 
had protected and embraced. The emperors still continued to exer- 
cise a supreme jurisdiction over the ecclesiastical order; and the 

sixteenth book of the Theodo^an code represents, under a 

variety of titles, the authority which they assumed in the 
government of the catholic church. 

But the distinction of the spiritual and temporal powers,^* whidi 

had never been imposed on the free spirit of Greece and 
thfi^M^' Rome, was introduced and confirmed by the legal establish- 
pSieS^™* ment of Christianity. The office of supreme pontiff, which, 

from the time of Numa to that of Augustus, had alwayi 
been exerdsed by one of the most eminent of the senators, was at 
length united to the Imperial dignity. The first magistrate of the- 
state, as often as he was prompted by superstition or policy, performed 
with his own hands the sacerdotal functions;^' nor was there any 
order of priests, either at Rome or in the provinces, who claimed a 
more sacred character among men, or a more intimate conmiunicati(ffl 
with the gods. But in the Christian church, which intrusts the ser- 
vice of the altar to a perpetual succession of consecrated ministen^ 
the monarch, whose spiritual rank is less honourable than that of the 
meanest deacon, was seated below the rails of the sanctuary, and 
confounded with the rest of the faithftil multitude.^' The emperor 
might be saluted as the father of his people, but he owed a filial du^ 
and reverence to the fathers of the church ; and the same marks of 
respect which Constantine had paid to the persons of saints and con- 
fessors were soon exacted by the pride of the episcopal order.^^ A 



" See the epistle of Osius, ap. AthanaBium, vol. L p. 840. The public r 
Btrance which Oaius was forced to address to the son contained the same prmoi^ 
of ecclesiastical and civil government which he had secretly instilled into the dub' 
of the father. 

^ M. de la Bastie (Me'moires de TAcaddmie des Inscriptions, torn. xy. p. 38-61) Iw 
evidently proved that Augustus and his successors exercised in person aU the BMred 
functions of pontifex maximus, or high priest, of the Roman empire. 

*^ Something of a contrary practice had insensibly prevailed iu the church of Gob* 
stantinople; but the rigid ibnbrose commanded Theodosius to retire below thenfls 
tmd taught him to know the difference between a king and a priest. See TheodoNlV 
1. V. c. 18. 

** At the table of the emperor Maximus, Martin, bishop of Tours, reoedved the 09 
from an attendant, and gave it to the pr^bytcr his companion, before he allowed tht 
emperor to drink; the empress waited on Martin at table. Sulpidus Severus, m Vit 
S*' Martin, c. 23, and Dialogue ii. 7. Tet it luay be doubted whether these extiKn^ 
dinary compliments were paid to the bishop or the saint. The honoure UfOilly 
granted to die former character may be seen in Bingham's Antiquitiee, 1. ii. c 9, tail 
Vales, ad Tbeodorot, 1. iv. c. 6. See the haughty ceremonial which LeontioB^ huliop 
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x)nflict between the civil and eccle^osticai jurisdictions embar- 
tbc operations of the Roman government ; and a pious empt^ror 
armed by the guilt and danger of touching with a profane 
he ark of the covenant The separation of men into the two 

of the clergy and of the lidty was, indeed, familiar to many 
i of antiquity ; and the priests of India, of Persia, of Assyria, 
lea, of Ethiopia, of Egypt, and of Gaul, derived from a 
l1 origin the temporal power and possessions which they had 
;d. These venerable institutions had gradually assimilated 
Ives to the manners and government of their respective coun- 
^ but the opposition or contempt of the civil power served to 
t the discipline of the primitive church. The Christians had 
bilged to elect their own ma^strates, to raise and distribute a 
ir revenue, and to regulate the internal policy of their republic 
3de of laws, which were ratified by the consent of the people 
le practice of three hundred years. When Constantino em- 

the faith of the Christians, he seemed to contract a perpetual 
e with a distinct and independent society ; and the privileges 
d or confirmed by that emperor, or by his successors, were 
sd, not as the precarious favours of the court, but as the just 
alienable rights of the ecclesiastical order, 
t catholic church was administered by the spiritual and legal 
ction of eighteen hundred bishops ',^ of whom one 
nd were seated in the Greek, and eight hundred in uw uabops 
Bitin, provinces of the empire. The extent and cbristun 
iries of their respective dioceses had been variously **"**"*'^ 
cidentally decided by the zeal and success of the first mission- 
by the wishes of the people, and by the propagation of the 
1. Episcopal churches were closely planted along the banks of 
ile, on the sea-coast of Africa, in the proconsular Asia, and 
h the southern provinces of Italy. The bishops of Gaul and 
of Thrace and Pontus, reigned over an ample territory, and 
ted their rural sufiragans to execute the subordinate duties 
pastoral office/' A Christian diocese might be spread over 

11, imposed on the empr^s. Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 754. 
Apostol. torn. ii. p. 179.) 

itorch, iu hiB treatise of Isis and Osiris, informs us that the kings of Egypt, 
•9 not already priests, were initiated, aifter their election, into the sacenlotui 

i numbers are not ascertained by any ancient writer or original catalogue; for 
ial lists of the eastern churches arc comparatively modem. Tlie patient dili* 
Charles a S*" Paolo, of Luke Ilolsteniu.s, and of Bingham, has laboriously 
ited all the epi-'^copjil noes of the catholic chuivh, which ujis ahnost couuucii- 
vith the Jlomau cnipiiv. The niuth book of the Christian Autiquitics is a 
urate map of eccle*sia.>^tical i:jei»graphy. 
the subject of the rural bittho|iK. or C/iorcjfiscopx, who voted iu synods^ aiMl eoA* 
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u province, or reduced to a village ; but all the b lops poaeeased 
an equal and indelible character ; they all derived the same pov«i 
and privileges from the apostles, from the people, and from the lam. 
While the civil and mUitary professions were separated by the 
policy of Constantine, a new and perpetual order of eededoatied 
ministers, always respectable, sometimes dangerous, was estaUidied 
in the church and state. The important review of their staiioo and 
attributes may be distributed under the following heads : I. Popubr 
election. II. Ordination of the clergy. III. Property. IV. GA 
jurisdiction. V. Spiritual censures. VI. Exercise of public oratory. 
VII. Privilege of legislative assemblies. 

I. The freedom of elections subsisted long after the legal estaUish^^ 
I. Kiection Hicnt of Christianity, ®® and the subjects of Rome enjoyel 
ofbkhupK. jjj ^Q church the privilege which they had lost in the 
republic, of choosing the magistrates whom they were bound to obey. 
As soon as a bishop had closed his eyes, the metropolitan issued 
a commission to one of his suffragans to administer the vacant see, 
and prepare, within a limited time, the future election. The riglit 
of voting was vested in the inferior clergy, who were best qualified 
to judge of the merit of the candidates ; in the senators or noUes 
of the city, all those who were distinguished by their rank or 
property ; and finally in the whole body of the people, who on the 
appointed day flocked in multitudes from the most remote parts 
of the diocese,^^ and sometimes silenced, by their tumultuous accla- 
mations, the voice of reason and the laws of discipline. These 
acclamations might accidentally fix on the head of the most deser?iiig 
competitor, of some ancient presbyter, some holy monk, or some 

ferred tho minor orders, see Thomassin, Discipline de TE^gliso, torn. i. p. 447, h^ 
and Chardon, Hiflt. dea Sacremens, torn. v. p. 395, &c. They do not appear till Um 
fourth century; and this equivocal cliaracior, which had excited the jealou^ of tlM 
prelates, was abolished before tho end of the tenth, both in the East and the West. 

^ Thomassin (Discipline de I'Kglise, torn. ii. 1. ii. c. 1-8, p. 673-721) has copioviily 
treated of the election of bishops dunng the five first centuries, both in the Vjui tna 
in tho West ; but he shows a ver}' partial bias in favour of the episcopal aristocracy. 
Hingham (1. iv. c. 2) is moderate; and Chardon (Hist, des Sacremeus, torn. v. p. 108- 
128) is very clear and concise." 

^ Incredibilis multitude, non solum ex eo oppido {Toun\ sed etiam ex yidnis 
urbibus ad su^ragia ferenda convenerat, &c Sulpicius Severus, in Vit. Martin, c 7. 
The council of Laodicea (canon xiii.) prohibits mobs and tumults; and Justinian con- 
fines the right of election to the nobility. NoTell. cxxiii. 1. 



*■ This freedom was extremely limited, altogether free. The bishop proposed to 

and soon annihilated : already, from the his parishioners the candidate whom ht 

third century, the deacons were no longer had chosen, and they were permitted to 

nominated by the members of the com- make such objections as might be sqg^ 

munity, but by the bishops. Although it gested by his conduct and morals (St 

appears, by the letters of Cyprian, that Cyprian, Ep. 33). They lost this Isst 

even in his time no priest could be elected right towanls tho middle of the fonrUi 

without the consent of the comniimity century. — G. 
f Kp. (}8), that election was far from being 
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bjman conspicuous for his zeal and piety. But the episcopal chair 
solicited, especially iu the great and opulent cities of the empire, 
i temporal rather than as a spiritual dignity. The interested 
▼iewBy the selfish and angry passions, the arte of perfidy and dissimu- 
hlioii, the secret corruption, the open and even bloody violence 
wliidi had formerly disgraced the freedom of election in the com- 
moowealths of Greece and Rome, too often influenced the choice of 
the successors of the apostles. While one of the candidates boasted 
tiie honours of his fiimily, a second allured his judges by the deli- 
cades of a plentiful table, and a third, more guilty than his rivals, 
oflSned to share the plunder of the church among the accomplices of 
his sacrilegious hopes.*^ The civil as well as ecclesiastical laws 
attempted to exclude the populace from tliis solemn and important 
transaction. The canons of ancient discipline, by requiring several 
episcopal qualifications of age, station, &c., restrained in some mea- 
•ore the indiscriminate caprice of the electors. The authority of the 
provincial bishops, who were assembled in the vacant church to 
oonaecrate the choice of the people, was interposed to moderate their 
pasfldons and to correct their mistakes. The bishops could refuse to 
ordain an unworthy candidate, and the rage of contending factions 
sometimes accepted their impartial mediation. The submission or 
the re»stance of tlie clergy and people, on various occasions, afibrded 
diflSsrent precedents, which were insensibly converted into positive 
kw8 and provincial customs :** but it was everywhere admitted, as a 
fundamental maxim of religious policy, that no bishop could be 
imposed on an orthodox church widiout the consent of its members. 
The emperors, as the guardians of the public peace, and as the first 
dtizens of Rome and Constantinople, might effectually declare their 
widies in the choice of a primate ; but those absolute monarchs 
respected the freedom of ecclesiastical elections, and, while they dis- 
tributed and resumed the honours of the state and army, they 
alloned eighteen hundred perpetual magistrates to receive their 
important oflices from the firee suffrages of the people.*^ It was 

** The epistlos of Sidoiiius Apollmaris (iv. 25, vii. b, 9) exhibit some of the Bcandals 
of the Qalhcan church; and Qaul was less polished and less corrupt than the East. 

" A compromifle was aometimes introduced by law or by consent; either the bishops 
or the pe<^ie choee one of the three candidates who had been named by the other 
pwty. 

" AU the examples quoted by Thomassm (Discipline de TEglise, torn, ii 1. ii. c. vi. 
pw 704~7I4) aroear to be extraordinary acts of power, and even of oppression. The 
cooarmation of the bishop of Alexandria is mentioned by Philostorgius as a more 
regular prooeeding (Hist. Eccles. 1. ii. 11).* 

* The statement of Planck is more con- of the larger churches, particularly those 
■stent with history: — "From the middle of the Imperial residence, were almost 
ai thm fouiUi century, the blnhops of some always chosen under the influence of ihii 
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agreeable to the dictates of justice that these magibtrates should nol 
desert an honourable station from which they could not be remoYed; 
but the wisdom of councils endeavoured, without mudi suoceHB^ to 
enforce the residence, and to prevent the translation, of bishopSb The 
discipline of the West was indeed less relaxed than that of the East; 
but the same pas^ons which made those regulations neoeasaifj war 
dered them ineffectual The reproaches which angry prelates have 
so vehemently urged against each other serve only to expose 
common guilt and their mutual indiscretion. 

II. The bishops alone possessed the faculty of spiritual 

and this extraordinary privilege m^t compensate, in some 
uJiioftbe degree, for the painAd celibacy*' which was imposed as a 

virtue, as a duty, and at length as a positive obligatioiL 
The religions of antiquity, which established a separate oider d 
priests, dedicated a holy race, a tribe or £Eimily, to the perpetnal 
service of the gods.*^ Such institutions were founded for po oDc a P oa 
rather than conquest The children of the priests enjoyed, widi 
proud and indolent security, their sacred inheritance ; and the fieij 
spirit of enthusiasm was abated by the cares, the pleasures, and the 
endearments of domestic life. But the Christian sanctu£ury was opeo 
to every ambitious candidate who aspired to its heavenly promises or 
temporal possessions. The office of priests, like that of soldiers or 
magistrates, was strenuously exercised by those men whose temper 
and abilities had prompted them to embrace the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, or who had been selected by a discerning bishop as the best 
qualified to promote the glory and interest of the church. The 
bishops ^^ (till the abuse was restrained by the prudence of the lavs) 

*> The celibacy of the clergy during the first five or six centuries is asuljeetof 
discipline, and indeed of controversy, which has been very diligently Air^miTi*<l, Sm 
in particular Thomassin, Discipline de I'Eglise, torn. L 1. ii. o. 1^ Ixi. p. SS6-902; uai 
Hiugham's Antiquities, 1. iv. c. 5. By each of these learned but putial critioiOBi 
half of the truth is produced, and the other is concealed.* 

^ Diodorus Siculus attests and approves the hereditary succession of the prieitlMod 
among the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and the Indians (1. L [o. 73] p. S4, 1. ii. [fr SI 
and 40] p. 142, 153, edit. Wesseling). The Magi are described by Anunisnui at * 
very numerous family: "Per saecula multa ad prscsens un& c&demque prosi^ n^' 
*' titudo creata, Deorum cultibus dedicatur*' (zxiii. 6). Ausonius oelebrataitbs 
Stirps Pruidjurum (De Professorib. Burdi^. iv. [7p; but we may infer from ^ 
remark of Csosar (Bell. Ghdl. vi. 13), that m the Celtic hierarchy some room wis W^ 
for choice and emulation. 

^ The Bubject of the vocation, ordination, obedience, &c., of the clergy, is lib^ 
riously discussed by Thomassiu (Discipline de Tfiglise, tom. ii. p. 1-S3) and Binghtfi 



court, and often directly and immediately the monks, and the monks, or the bjaiH o( 

nominated by the emperor." Planck, Qe- monkery, the celibacy of the ckKff' 

Bchichte der Christlich-kirchlichen Qesell- Planck likewise observes, that from tin 

schafls-vorfassung, vol. i. p. 263. — M. history of Eusobius alone naines of manisd 

* Compare Planck (vol. i. p. 348). Tliis bishops and presbyters may be addooed Vf 

Cfstiry, tbe thii\l, first brought forth dozens. — M. 
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light constrain the reluctant and protect the. distressed, and the im 
KMtttion of hands for ever bestowed some of the most valuable privi- 
Bges of dvil society. The whole body of the catholic clergy, more 
lamcroiis, perhaps than die legions, was exempted* by the emperors 
nym all sendee, private or public, all municipal offices, and all 
lersonal taxes and contributions, which pre? ed on their fellow 
itizens with intolerable weight ; and the duties of their holy profes- 
aon were accepted as a full discharge of their obligations to the 
epublic.** Each bishop acquired an absolute and indefeasible right 
o the perpetual obedience of the clerk whom he ordained ; the clergy 
i eadi episcopal church, with its dependent parishes, formed a 
egular and permanent society; and the cathedrals of Constan- 
inople *^ and Carthage *^ maintained their peculiar establishment of 
ive hundred ecclesiastical ministers. Their ranks'' and numbers 
fere insensibly multiplied by die superstition of the times, which 
Dtroduced into the diurch the splendid ceremonies of a Jewish or 
?ligan temple ; and a long tndn of priests, deacons, sub-deacons, 
lodytbes, exorcists, readers, singers, and doorkeepers contributed, in 

in the 4th book of his Antiquities, more especially the 4th, 6th, snd 7th chapters). 
iHieii the brother of St. Jerom was ordained in Cyprus, the deacons forcibly stopped 
tais mouth, lest he should make a solemn protestation which might invalidate the 
Mr rites. 

** The charter of immunities, which the clergy obtained from the Christian emperors, 
b eontained in the 16th book of the Theodoeion code; and ii illustrated with tolerable 
tndoor by the learned Godefroy, whose mind was balanced by the opposite prejudices 
if a drilian and a protestani. 

* Justinian. NotcIL ciii. Sixty presbyters or priests, one hundred deacons, forty 
^MMMwsses, ninety sub-deaoons, one hundred and ten readera, twenty -five chanters, 
Md one hundred doorkeepers; in all, five hundred and twenty-five. This moderate 
Mnbor was fixed by the emperor to relieve the distress of the church, which had 
Wm involved in debt and usury by the expense of a much higher establishment. 

* Uni versus elerus eoclesiie Carthaginiensis . . . fere quityjenti vel amplius; inter 
^Bs quamplorimi erant lectores infantuli. Victor Yitensis, de Persecut. Vandal, v. 9, 
f 78, edit. Roinart. This remnant of a more prosperous state still subsisted under 
^ onprcasion of the Vandals. 

* The number of teven orders has been fixed in the Latin church, exclusive of the 
't^'I'sl character. But the four inferior ranks, the minor orders, are now reduced 
^ VBpty and useless titles. 



exemption was very much li- curiales) from embracing the ecclesiastical 

The municipal offices were of two profession, and the bishops from admitting 

PB4i; the one attached to the individual new ecclesiastics before a place should Ih) 

*lui character of inhabitant, the other in vacant by the death of the occupant 

^ of propnetcr, A)onstantine had ex- (Qodefroy ad Cod. Theod. I. xii. tit. i. dc 

**K<d ecclesiastics from offices of the Decur.). Valentinian the First, by a ro* 

(nt deicription. (Cod. Theod. xvi. tit. ii. script still more general, enacted that no 

^ 1, 2; Ensebius, Hist. Rccles. 1. x. c. 7.) rich citizen should obtain a situation in 

TWjr sought also to be exempted from the church (De Episc. 1. Ixvii.). He also 

tikow of the second (munera patrimo- enacted that ecclesiastics, who wished to 

■Mram). The rich, to obtain this pri- be exempt from offices which they were 

yfl i g s , obtained subordinate situatious bound to discharge as proprietors, should 

mwf the clergy. Constantine ^^blished be obliged to give up their property tu 

m 32c aa edict, by which he prohibited their relations. Cod. Theodos. 1. xii. tit. 

Ikf Bote opulent citiaeos (decuriones and i. leg. 49. — Q. 
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their respective stations, to swell the pomp and harmony of 
worship. The clerical name and privilege were extended to maoj 
pious fraternities, who devoutly supported the ecclesiastical throne.^ 
Six hundred parabolanij or adventurers, visited the rack at Aleuui* 
dria ; eleven hundred copiaUBy or gravediggers, buried the dead at 
Constantinople ; and the swarms of monks, who arose from the Nile, 
overspread and darkened the £ace of the Christian world. 

III. The edict of Milan secured the revenue as well as the peace 

of the church.^®* The Christians not only recovered the 
"i. siT*^* lands and houses of which they had been stripped by the 

persecuting laws of Diocletian, but they acquired a perfect 
title to all the possessions which they had hitherto enjoyed by the 
connivance of the magistrate. As soon as Christianity became the 
religion of the emperor and the empire, the national clergy might 
claim a decent and honourable mauitenance : and the payment d 
an annual tax might have delivered the people from ihe moit 
oppressive tribute which superstition imposes on her votaries. Bat 
as the wants and expenses of the church increased with her pros- 
perity, the ecclesiastical order was still supported and enriched hj 

the voluntary oblations of the faithful Eiffht years aftor 

A D. 821* O J 

the edict of Milan, Constantine granted to all his subjects 
the fr^e and universal permission of bequeatliing their fortunes to 
the holy catholic church ;^°^ and their devout liberality, which 
during their lives was checked by luxury or avarice, flowed with a 
profuse stream at the hour of their death. The wealthy ChristiaBS 
were encouraged by the example of their sovereign. An absolute 
monarch, who is rich without patrimony, may be charitable without 
merit ; and Constantine too easily believed that he should purchase 
the favour of Heaven if he maintained the idle at the expense of the 
industrious, and distributed among the saints the wealth of the 
republic. The same messenger who carried over to Africa the head 
of Maxentius might be intrusted with an epistle to Csecilian, bishop 
of Carthage. The emperor acquaints him that the treasurers (rf 
the province are directed to pay into his hands the sum of three 
thousand folleSy or eighteen thousand pounds sterling, and to obey 

'<* See Cod. TheodoB. 1. xvi. t»t. ii. leg. 42, 43. Oodefroy's Commentary, and U* 
Ecclesiastical History of Alexandria, show the danger of these pious institatioui» 
which often disturbed the peace of that turbulent capitol. 

10' The edict of Milan (de M. P. c. 48) acknowledges, by reciting, that there existed 
a species of landed property, ad jus corporis eorum, id est, eoolesiamm non homiuum 
singulorum pertinentia. Such a solemn declaration of the supreme magistrate muit 
have been received in all the tribunals as a maxim of civil law. 

•*" Habeat unusquisque licentiam sanctissimo Catholics (ecclesia) venerabilique 
concilio, decedens bonorum quod optavit relinquere. Cod. Theodoe. 1. xvi. tit, il 
leg. 4. This law was published at Rome, a.d. 321, at a time when Constantine might 
foresee the probability of a rupture with the emperor of the East. 
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er requisitions for the relief of the churches of Africa, Nu* 
nd Mauritania. ^*^' The liberality of Constantino increased 

proportion to his faith and to his vices. He assigned in each 
^gular allowance of com to supply tlie fund of ecclesiastical 
and the persons of both sexes who embraced the monastic 
me the peculiar favourites of their sovereign. The Christian 

of Antioch, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Constantinople, &c., 
tl the ostentatious piety of a prince ambitious in a declining 
qual the perfect labours of antiquity.*®* The form of these 
; edifices was simple and oblong, though they might some- 
cU into the shape of a dome, and sometimes branch into the 
f a crosa The timbers were framed for the most part of 
f Libanus ; the roof was covered with tiles, perhaps of gilt 
ind the walls, the columns, the pavement, were incrusted with 
ed marbles. The most precious ornaments of gold and silver, 
nd gems, were profusely dedicated to the service of the altar, 

specious magnificence was supported on the solid and per^ 
Asis of landed property. In the space of two centuries, from 
n of Constantino to that of Justinian, the eighteen hundred 
i of the empire were enriched by the frequent and unalien- 
^s of the prince and people. An annual income of six 

pounds sterling may be reasonably assigned to the bishops, 
e placed at an equal distance between riches and poverty,*"* 

standard of their wealth insensibly rose with the dignity 
ilence of the cities which they governed. An authentic but 
rt*"* rent-roll specifics some houses, shops, gardens, and 
hich belonged to the three Basilicw of Rome — St Peter, 
, and St. John Lateran — in the provinces of Italy, Africa, 

East. They produce, besides a reserved rent of oil, linen, 
romatics, &c., a clear annual revenue of twenty-two thousand 
r gold, or twelve thousand pounds sterling. In the age of 

tbiiiii^ lliRi. Eocles. 1. x. 6, in Vit. Constantin. 1. iv. o. 28. He repeatedly 
on toe liberality of the ChriBtian hero, which the bishop hioiBelf had an 
ty of knowing, and even of tasting. 

fbiiui, Hi«t. F^cclcfl. I. x. c. 2, 3, 4. The bishop of CflCflarea, who studied 
ed the taste of his master, pronounced in public an elaborate description of 
1 of Jerusalem (in Vit. Const. 1. iv. c. 46). It no longer exists, but ho lias 
1 the Life of Constantino (1. iii. c. 3G) a short account of (he architecture 
ienu<. He likewise mentions the church of tlie Holy Apostles at Constan- 
iv. c. .'8). 

Justinian, Xov«*ll. cxxiii. •'?. The revenue of the patriarchs, and the most 
•Uho|.R, \A not expressed : the highest annual valuation of a bishopric is 
■'itVfv, an<l the lowest at t^rOf pounds of gold; the medium might bo taken at 
t these valuations are much below the real value. 

^ironius ; Annal. tx-cles. a.d. '324, No. 5H, G5, 70, 71\ Every record which 
n the Vutiium ia juMtly 8U8})cctcd; yet these rent-rolls have an ancient nnd 
c«»iotir; and it is at lo;ist evident that, if forged, they were foi-ged in r 
f ji firiM, not funrf ms^ were the objects of papal avarice. 

U 
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Constantine and Justinian the bishops no longer possessed, perhaps 
they no longer deserved, the unsuspecting confidence of their dergf 
and people. The ecclesiastical revenues of each diocese were divided 
into four parts, for the respective uses of the bishop himself, of his 
inferior clergy, of the poor, and of the public worship ; and the 
abuse of this sacred trust was strictly and repeatedly checked.^^^ 
The patrimony of the church was still subject to all the public im- 
positions of the state. ^°® The clergy of Rome, Alexandria, Tbesea- 
lonica, <$cc., might solicit and obtain some partial exemptions ; but 
the prsmature attempt of the great council of Rimini, which aspired 
to universal freedom, was successfully resisted by the son of Con- 
stantine. *°' 

IV. The Latin clergy, who erected their tribunal on the ruins of 
IV. Civil the civil and common law, have modestly accepted, as the 
j.iri«dirtion. ^fl. ^f Constantine,^*^ the independent jurisdiction which 
was the fruit of time, of accident, and of their own industry. But 
the liberality of the Christian emperors had actually endowed them 
with some legal prerogatives which secured and dignified the sacer- 
dotal character.*** 1. Under a despotic government, the biabopB 

»<" See Thomaaain, Discipline de rKglise, torn, iii, 1. ii. c. 13, 14, J5, p. 689-70t?. 
The l^al division of the ecclesiastical revenue does not appear to have been etU- 
blished in the time of Ambrose and Chrysoetom. Simplicius and Qelasius, who were 
bishops of Rome in the latter part of the fifth century, mention it in their pasloni 
letters as a general law, which was already confirmed by the custom of Italy. 

'*'*' Ambrose, the most strenuous asserter of ecclesiastical privUeges, sabmits witii- 
out a murmur to the payment of the land-tax. '* Si tributum petit Imperator, noo 
*' negamus; agri ecclesise solvunt tributum; solvimus qu8D sunt Cssaris Csnari, & qiui 
** sunt Dei Deo; tributum Ca»aris est; non negatur." IWonius labours to inteipreC 
this tribute as an act of charity rather than of duty (Annal. Eccles. A.D. 387); b«t 
the words, if not the intentions of Ambrose, are more candidly explained by 
Thomassin, Discipline de TEglise, tom. iii. 1. i. c. 34, p. 268. 

*^ 111 Ariminensi synodo super ecclesianim k clericorum privilcgiis tractatft hahito^ 
usque eo dispositio progressa est, ut juga quae viderentur ad ecclesiam pertinafe, • 
publicii functione cessarent inquietudiue desistente; quod nostra videtur dudam 
sanctio repulsisse. Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 15. Had the synod of Bimini 
carried this point, such practical merit might have atoned for some speculitift 
heresies. 

"^ From Eusebius (in Yit. Constant. 1. iv. o. 27) and Sozomen (1. L c. 9) we art 
assured that the episcopal jurisdiction was extended and confirmed bv ConatantiDe; 
but the forgery of a famous edict, which' was never fairly inserted in the TheodoaiM 
Code (see at the end, tom. vi. p. 3u3), is demonstrated by Oodefroy in the moat aatiiH 
factory manner. It is strange that M. de Montesquieu, who was a lawyer as well •• 
a philosopher, should allege this edict of Constantine ( tisprit des Loix, 1. xxix. o. 16) 
without intimating any suspicion. 

'" The subject of ecclesiastical jurisdiction has been involved in a miat of paarioD, 
of prejudice, and of interest. Two of the fairest books which have fallen into my 
hands are the Institutes of Canon Law, by the Abb^ de Fleiu^, and the Civil History 
of Naples, by Qiannone. Their moderation was the effect of situation as weU as a 
temper. Fleiuy was a French ecclesiastic, who respected the authority of the pariia* 
inents; Qiannone was an Italian lawyer, who dreaded the power of the church. AjwI 
here let me observe that, as the general propositions which I advance are the reeuli 
of many particular and imperfect facts, I must either refer the reader to those modem 
actthors who have expressly treated the aubject, or swell these uotea to % diaagreAibli 
and disproportioncd siae. 
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alone enjoyed and asserted the inestimable privilege of being tried 
only by their 'peer% ; and even in a capital accusation, a synod of 
their brethren were the sole judges of their guilt or innocence. Such 
a tribunal, unless it was inflamed by personal resentment or reli- 
gious discord, might be favourable, or even partial, to the sacerdotal 
order: but Constantine was satisfied ^^* that secret impunity would 
be less pernicious than public scandal, and the Nicene council was 
edified by his public declaration, that, if he surprised a bishop in the 
act of adultery, he should cast his Imperial mantle over the episcopal 
sinner. 2. The domestic jurisdiction of the bishops was at once a 
pririlege and a restraint of the ecclesiastical order, whose civil 
causes were decently withdrawn from the cognizance of a secular 
judge. Their venial offences were not exposed to the shame of a 
public trial or punishment; and the gentle correction which the 
tenderness of youth may endure from its parents or instructors was 
inflicted by the temperate severity of the bishopa But if the clergy 
were guilty of any crime which could not be sufficiently expiated by 
their degradation from an honourable and beneficial profession, the 
Roman magistrate drew the sword of justice, without any regard to 
ecclesiastical immunities. 3. The arbitration of die bishops was 
ratified by a positive law ; and the judges were instructed to execute, 
without appeal or delay, the episcopal decrees, whose validity had 
hitherto depended on the consent of the parties. The conversion of 
the ma^strates themselves, and of the whole empire, might gradually 
remove the fears and scruples of the Christians. But they still 
resorted to the tribunal of the bishops, whose abilities and integrity 
they esteemed; and the venerable Austin enjoyed the satisfaction 
of complaining that his spiritual functions were perpetually inter- 
rupted by the invidious labour of deciding the claim or the pos- 
setHon of silver and gold, of lands and cattle. 4. The ancient 
privilege of sanctuary was transferred to the Christian temples, and 
extended, by the liberal piety of the younger Theodosius, to the 
precincts of consecrated ground.^'' The fugitive, and even guilty, 
suppliants were permitted to implore either the justice or die mercy 
of the Deity and his ministers. The rash violence of despotism was 
suspended by the mild interposition of the church, and the lives or 
fixtunes of the most eminent subjects might be protected by the 
mediation of the bishop. 

*" TIUemoDt ha« collected from RufinuB, Thcodoi-et, 8cc., the sentiments and Un- 
goage of Constantine. M^m. Ecclds. torn. iii. p 749, 750. 

•» 8«e Cod. Theod. 1. ix. tit. xlv. leg. 4. In the works of Fra Paolo (toni. iv. 
p. 192, &c.) there is an excellent discourse on the origin, claims, abuses, and limits 
of aaortttarie^ He justly observes that ancient Greece might perhaps contain fifteen 
or tvcotjT ntyla or sanctuaries; a number which at present may be found in Italy 
mMJn the walls of a single city. 
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V. The bishop was the perpetual censor of the morak of his 
v^. spiritoAi people. The discipline of penance was digested into a 
sensores. system of caoonical jurisprudence,"* which aocuratel; 
defined the duty of priyate or public confession, the rules of evidence, 
the degrees of guilt, and the measure of punishment It was impos- 
sible to execute this spiritual censure, if the Christian pontifl^ who 
punished the obscure sins of the multitude, respected the conspicaoos 
vices and destructive crimes of the magistrate : but it was impossible 
to arraign the conduct of the magistrate without controlling the 
administration of civil government Some considerations of religion, 
or loyalty, or fear, protected the sacred persons of the emperors from 
the zeal or resentment of the bishops ; but they boldly censured and 
excommunicated the subordinate tyrants who were not invested with 
the majesty of the purple. St Athanasius excommunicated one of 
the ministers of Egypt, and the interdict which he pronounced of 
fire and water was solemnly transmitted to the churches of Cm>pa- 
docia.^^^ Under the reign of the younger Theodosius, the polite 
and eloquent Synesius, one of the descendants of Hercules,*'* fiDed 
the episcopal seat of Ptolemais, near the ruins of ancient Qrrene,^*' 
and the philosophic bishop supported with dignity the character 
which he had assumed with reluctance."* He vanquished the 

"* The peaitential jurisprudence was continually improTed by the canoni of tbf 
counciU. But as many cwies were stiU left to the discretion of the biah^M, tbey 
occasionally published, after the example of the Roman prsotor, the rulea of disoplio* 
which they proposed to observe. Among the canonical epistles of the fourth century, 
those of Basil the Great were the most celebrated. They are inserted in the Fand«^ 
of Beveridge (torn. ii. p. 47-151), and are translated by Chardon, HiaL des Ssctb- 
mens, tom. iv. p. 219-277. 

"' Basil. Epistol. xlvii. in Baronius (Annal. Ecdes. a.d. 370, No. 91), who dedam 
that he purposely relates it to convince governors that they were not exempt firom t 
sentence of excommunication. In his opinion, even a royal head is not aafe firom tin 
thunders of the Vatican; and the cardinal shows himself much more oonaiatent tba 
the lawyers and theoloeians of the Gkdlican church. 

*'* The long series of his ancestors, as high as Eurysthenes, the first Done king of 
Sparta, and Uie fifth in lineal descent from Hercules, was inscribed in the paUie 
registers of Cyrene, a Lacedaemonian colony. (Synes. Epist. Ivii. p. 197, edit, retav.) 
Such a pure and illustrious pedigree of seventeen bundled years, without adding Ui* 




fiJlen and 

r*^c!;v, trvv witnt tuu x&rn^f, ««} /My i^tiVMt. Ptolemais, a new city, 82 miles to lbs 
westward of Cyrene, assumed the metropolitan honours of the Pentapolia, or Upper 
Libya, which were afterwards transferred to Sozusa. See Wesseling, lUnerar. p. 67, 
G8, 732. Cellarius Geograph. tom. ii. part ii.^). 72, 74. Carolus a S*^ Paulo, QeograpU. 
Sacra, p. 273. D'Anville, Q^grapbie Ancienne, tom. iii. p. 43, 44. If ^moires de 
I'Acad. des Inscriptiom*, tom. xxxvii. p. 363-391. 

"* Synesius had previously represented his own disoualifications (Epiat. cr. p. 246- 
250). He loved profane studies and profane sports; he was incapable of supportinji 
a life of celibacy; he disbelieved the resurrection; and be refused to preach /•i/>/'J 
to the people, unless he might be permitted to phiiosophise at home. Theophilus, 
piimate of Egypt, who knew his merit, accepted this extraordinary compromiae. Sm 
the Life of Synesius in Tillemont, M^m. Eccles. tom. xii. p. 499-554. 
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moaster of Libya, the president Andronicus, who abused the au* 
tbority of a venal office, invented new modes of rapine and torture, 
and aggravated the guilt of oppression by that of sacrilege.^ ^' After 
a fruitless attempt to reclaim the haughty magistrate by mild and 
religious admonition, Synesius proceeds to inflict the last sentence of 
eodeaastical justice,^^ which devotes Andronicus, with his associates 
and their /amt/tie^, to the abhorrence of earth and heaven. The im- 
penitent sinners, more cruel than Phalaris or Sennacherib, more 
destructive than war, pestilence, or a cloud of locusts, are deprived 
of the name and privUeges of Christians, of the participation of the 
sacraments, and of the hope of Paradise. The bishop exhorts the 
clergy, the magistrates, and the people to renounce all society with 
the enemies of Christ, to exclude them from their houses and tables, 
and to refuse them the common offices of life, and the decent rites of 
btiriaL The church of Ptolemais, obscure and contempUble as she 
may appear, addresses this declaration to all her sister churches of 
the world ; and the profane who reject her decrees will be involved 
in the guilt and punishment of Andronicus and his impious followers. 
These spiritual terrors were enforced by a dexterous application to 
the Byzantine court ; the trembling president implored the mercy of 
the church, and the descendant of Hercules enjoyed the satisfaction 
of raising a prostrate tyrant from the ground.^^^ Such principles 
and such examples insensibly prepared the triumph of the Roman 
pontifl^ who have trampled on the necks of kings. 

VI. Every popular government has experienced the effects of rude 
or artificial eloquence. The coldest nature is animated, ^ ,^ ^ 

, . • 41 VI. Freedom 

the firmest reason b moved, by the rapid communication of of patuc 
the prevailing impulse ; and each hearer is affected by his 
own passions and by those of the surrounding multitude. The ruin 
of civil liberty had silenced the demagogues of Athens and the 
tribunes of Rome ; the custom of preaching, which seems to consti- 
tute a considerable part of Christian devotion, had not been intro- 
duced into the temples of antiquity ; and the ears of monarchs were 
never invaded by the harsh sound of popular eloquence till the 
pulpits of the empire were filled with sacred orators, who possessed 

"* See the inTective of SyneriuB, Epist. Ivii. p. 191-201. The promotion of An- 
dnmicus wm illegal, sinoe he was a native of Berenice, in the same proyince. The 
inatrumenti of tortures are curiously specified — the varni^iM, or press, the kurvAn/^ 
the «r«Wr^C«, the ^tfkmCtt, the mtct^c, and the ;^uX«rT(«f im, that variously pressed or 
difltended the fingers, the feet, the nose, the ears, and the lips of the victims. 

"* The sentence of excommunication is expressed in a rhetorical style. (Syneeiui, 
^list. Iviii. p. 201-203.) The method of involving whole families, though somewhal 
mijast, was improved into national interdicts. 

^ See Synesius, Epist. xlviL p. 186, 187; Epist. Ixxii. p. 218, 219 ; Epist. Ixxxix 
p 130, 231. 
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some advantages unknown to their profane predecessors. *•• The 
arguments and rhetoric of the tribune were instantly opposed, with 
equal arms, by skilful and resolute antagonists; and the cause of 
truth and reason might derive an accidental support from the conflict 
of hostile passions. The bishop, or some distinguished presbyter to 
whom he cautiously delegated the powers of preaching, harangued, 
Hdthout the danger of interruption or reply, a submissive multitude, 
whose minds had been prepared and subdued by the awful cere- 
monies of religion. Such was the strict subordination of the catholic 
church, that the same concerted sounds might issue at once from an 
hundred pulpits of Italy or Egypt, if they were tuned^*^ by the 
master-hand of the Roman or Alexandrian primate. The design of 
this institution was laudable, but the fruits were not al^vrays salutary. 
The preachers recommended the practice of the social duties; but 
they exalted the perfection of monastic virtue, which is painful to the 
individual, and useless to mankind. Tlieir charitable exhortations 
betrayed a secret wish that the clergy might be permitted to manage 
the wealth of the faithful for the benefit of the poor. The most sub- 
lime representations of the attributes and laws of the Deity were 
sullied by an idle mixture of metaphysical subtieties, puerile rites, 
and fictitious miracles : and they expatiated, with the most fervent 
zeal, on the religious merit of hating the adversaries and obeying 
the ministers of the church. When the public peace was distracted 
by heresy and schism, the sacred orators sounded the trumpet of dis- 
cord, and perhaps of sedition. The understandings of their congre- 
gations were perplexed by mystery, their pa3sions were inflamed by 
invectives ; and tiiey rushed from the Christian temples of Antioch 
or Alexandria, prepared either to suffer or to inflict martyrdom. The 
corruption of taste and language is strongly marked in the vehement 
declamations of the Latin bishops ; but the compositions of Gregory 
and Chrysostom have been compared with the most splendid modeb 
of Attic, or at least of Asiatic, eloquence.^** 

VII. The representatives of the Christian republic were regularly 
assembled in the spring and autumn of each year ; and these synods 
difiused the spirit of ecclesiastical discipline and legislation through 

•" See Thomasain {Discipline de TEglise, torn. ii. 1. iii. c. 83, p. 1761-1770) and 
Hinghain (Antiquities, vol. i. 1. xiv. c. 4, p. 688-717). Preaching was considered as 
the most important office of the bishop; but this function was somotimea intrusted 
to such presbyters as Chrysostom and Augustin. 

'^ Queen Llizabeth used this expression and practised this art whenever she wished 
U) prepossess the minds of her people in favour of any extraordinary me»aui« of 
j;uvemment. The hostile effects of this music were apprehended by her succeseor, 
and severelv felt by his son. " When pulpit, drum ecclesiastic," &c. See Heylin'a 
Life of Archbishop Laud, p. ] 53. 

'*• Those modest orators acknowledged that, as they were destitute of the gift of 
miracles, they endeavouixxl to acquire the arts of eloquence. 
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the hundred and twenty provinces of the Roman world. ^'^ The 
archbishop or metropolitan was empowered by the laws vtl Pn- 
to summon the suffragan bishops of his province ; to Tcigisutwe 
revise their conduct, to vindicate their rights, to declare •««»*>"«• 
their faith, and to examine the merit of the candidates who were 
elected by the clergy and people to supply the vacancies of the epis- 
copal college. The primates of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, Car- 
thage, and afterwards Constantinople, who exercised a more ample 
jurisdicQon, convened the numerous assembly of their dependent 
bishops. But the convocation of great and extraordinary synods was 
the prerogative of the emperor alone. Whenever the emergencies 
of the church required this decisive measure, he despatched a peremp- 
tory summons to the bishops or the deputies of each province, with 
an order for the use of post-horses and a competent allowance for 
the expenses of their journey. At an early period, when 
Constantine was the protector rather than tiie proselyte of 
Christianity, he referred the African controversy to the council of 
Aries ; in which the bishops of York, of Treves, of Milan, and 
of Carthage, met as friends and brethren, to debate in their native 
tongue on the common interest of the Latin or Western church.*'' 
Eleven years afterwards, a more numerous and celebrated 
assembly was convened at Nice in Bithynia, to extinguish, 
by their final sentence, the subtie disputes which had arisen in Egypt 
on the subject of the Trinity. Three hundred and eighteen bishops 
obeyed the summons of their indulgent master ; the ecclesiastics of 
every rank, and sect, and denomination have been computed at two 
thousand and forty-eight persons ;*'^ the Greeks appeared in person ; 
and the consent of the Latins was expressed by the legates of the 
Roman pontiff. The session, which lasted about two months, was 
fiequentiy honoured by the presence of the emperor. Leaving his 
guards at the door, he seated himself (with the permission of the 
council) on a low stool in the midst of the hall. Constantine listened 
with patience and spoke with modesty ; and while he influenced the 

** The council of Nice, in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh canons, has made 
•ome fundamental regulations concerning synods, metropolitauB, and primates. The 
Nicene canons have been variously tortured, abused, intei-polated, or forged, according 
to the interest of the clergy. The Suburbicarian churches, assigned (by Rufinus) to 
the bishop of Rome, have been made the subject of vehement controversy. (See 
Hirmon<l, Opera, torn. iv. p. 1-238.) 

**• We have only thirty -three or forty -seven episcopal subscriptions; but Ado, a 
writer indeed of small account, reckons six hundred bishops in the council of Aries. 
TUlemont, M^m. Eccles. tom. vi. p. 422. 

"^ See TiUemont, tom. vi. p. 915, and Beausobre, Hist, du Manichcisrae, tom. i. 
p. 529. The name of bishop, which is given by Eutychius to the 2048 eoclesiaatics 
{Annatl. tom. i. p. 44i), vers. Pocock), must be extended far beyond the limits of Ml 
•rtikodox or even episcopal ordination. 
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debates, he humbly professed that he was the minister, not the judge, 
of the successors of the apostles, who had been established as priests 
and as gods upon earth J '^ Such profound reverence of an absolute 
monarch towards a feeble and unarmed assembly of his own subjects 
can only be compared to the respect with which the senate bad 
been treated by the Roman princes who adopted the policy of 
Augustus. Within the space of fifty years, a philosophic qiectator 
of the vicissitudes of human affairs might have contemplated Tacitus 
in the senate of Rome, and Constantine in the council of Nice. The 
fathers of the Capitol and those of the church had alike degenerated 
from the virtues of their founders; but as the bishops were more 
deeply rooted in the public opinion, they sustained their dignity witli 
more decent pride, and sometimes opposed with a manly spirit tbc 
wishes of their sovereign. The progress of time and superstition 
erased the memory of the weakness, the passion, the ignorance, which 
disgraced these ecclesiastical synods; and the catholic world has 
unanimously submitted' '' to the mfallibU decrees of the general 
councils.^*® 

** See Euaeb. in Vit. Constantm. L iii. o. 6-21. TUIemont^ H&n. Eod^uBti^ue^ 
toDi. vi. p. 669-759. 

*^ SancimuB igitur vioem legum obtinere, qu89 a quatuor Sanctis OmciHis . . • • 
exposita; sunt aut firmatce. IVicdictAruiu enim quatuor ^^nodorum dogmata acut 
sanctas Scripturas et regulas sicut leges observauus. JustiniaQ, Novell, exxzi 
Beveridgo (ad Pandect, proleg. p. 2) remarks that the emperors never made new li«t 
in ecclesiastical matters; and Qionnone observes, in a very different spirit, thaitbe^ 
gave a legal sanction to the canons of councils. Istoria Civile di Ifapoli, tooLi* 
p. 136. 

*^ See the article Concjle in the Encyclopddie, torn. iiL p. 668-679, ^ttoo di 
Lucques. The author, M. le docteur Bouchaud, has discussed, according to the pnn* 
dples of the Qallican church, the principal questions which, rdate to the farm and 
constitution of general, national, and provincial councils. The editon (see Mao^ 
p. xvi.) have reason to bo proud of this artide. Those who oousuU their ii 
compilation seldom depai-t so well satisfied* 
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CHAPTER XXL 

pKBSBCirrioM OP Herbst. — Thb Schism of the Donatists.— Tub Abian Ccr- 

TB0VKB8Y. — ATUANASICXS. — DiSTBAGTBD StATK OF THE ChUBCH AND KmPIRB 
C7KDEB COKBTANTINE AND HIS SoNS. — TOLEBATION OF PAGANISH. 

TuE grateful applause of the clergy has consecrated the memory oi 
a prince who indulged their passions and promoted their interest 
Constantine gave them security, wealth, honours, and revenge ; and 
the support of the orthodox faith was considered as the most sacred 
and important duty of the civil magistrate. The edict of Milan, the 
great charter of toleration, had confirmed to each individual of the 
Roman world the privilege of choosing and professing his own reli- 
gion. But this inestimable privilege was soon violated: with the 
knowledge of truth the emperor imbibed the maxims of persecution ; 
and the sects which dissented from the catholic church were afflicted 
and oppressed by the triumph of Christianity. Constantine easily 
believed that the heretics, who presumed to dispute hU opinions or 
to oppose Jm commands, were guilty of the most absurd and criminal 
obstiDacy ; and that a seasonable application of moderate severities 
might Bare those unhappy men from the danger of an everlasting 
oondemDation. Not a moment was lost in excluding the ministers 
and teachers of the separated congregations from any share of the 
rewards and immunities which the emperor had so liberally bestowed 
^ the orthodox clergy. But as the sectaries might still exist under 
^ doud of royal disgrace, the conquest of the East was immediately 
Mlowed by an edict which announced their total destruction.^ After 
^ preamble filled with passion and reproach, Constantine absolutely 
prohibits the assemblies of the heretics, and confiscates their public 
property to the use either of the revenue or of the catholic church, 
^e sects against whom the Imperial severity was directed appear to 
lure been the adherents of Paul of Samosata ; the Montanists of 
Pbiygia, who maintained an enthusiastic succession of prophecy ; the 
Novatians, who sternly rejected the temporal efficacy of repentance ; 
tiie 3Iarcionites and Valentinians, under whose leading banners the 
various Gnostics of Asia and Egypt had insensibly rallied ; and per- 
lups the Manichaeans, who had recently imported from Persia a more 

' EuMbiiiB in Vit. Constantin. 1. iii. c. 63, 64, 65, 66. 
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artful composition of Oriental and Christian theology.* The design 
of extirpating the name, or at least of restraining the progress, of 
these odious heretics, was prosecuted with vigour and effect Some 
of the penal regulations were copied from the edicts of Diocletian ; 
and this method of conversion was applauded by the same bishops 
who had felt the hand of oppression, and had pleaded for the ri^ts of 
humanity. Two immaterial circumstances may serve, however, to 
prove that the mind of Constantine was not entirely corrupted by the 
spirit of zeal and bigotry. Before Le condemned the Manichaeans 
and their kindred sects, he resolved to make an accurate inquiry into 
the nature of their religious principles. As if he distrusted the im- 
partiality of his ecclesiastical counsellors, this delicate commission was 
intrusted to a civil magistrate, whose learnipg and moderation he 
justly esteemed, and of whose venal character he was probably igno- 
rant^ The emperor was soon convinced that he had too hastily 
proscribed the orthodox faith and the exemplary morals of the 
Novatians, who had dissented from the church in some articles of 
discipline which were not perhaps essential to salvation. By a par- 
ticular edict he exempted them from the general penalties of the 
law ;^ allowed them to build a church at Constantinople ; respected 
the miracles of their saints; invited their bishop, Acemus, to the 
council of Nice ; and gently ridiculed the narrow tenets of his sect 
by a familiar jest, which from the mouth of a sovereign must bavie 
been received with applause and gratitude.^ 
The complaints and mutual accusations which assailed the throne 

of Constantine, as soon as the death of Maxentius had 
controveny, submitted Africa to his victorious arms, were ill adapted 

to edify an imperfect proselyte. He learned with siu^ 
prise that the provinces of that great country, from the confines of 
Cyrene to the Columns of Hercules, were distracted with religioui 



^ After some ezamm&tion of the various opinions of Tillemont, Beauaobre, Lardotf* 
&c., I am convinced that Manes did not propagate his sect, even in Persia, before tb^ 
year 270. It is strange that a philosophic and foreign heresy should have p<enetnt0<l 
BO rapidly into the African provinces ; yet I cannot easily reject the edict of I)iocleti»o 
against the Manichseans, which may be found in Haronius. (Annal. Eccl. a.d. 287.) 

' Constautinus enim^ cum limatius superstition um qusreret sectas, Manichsoruin 
et similium, &c. Ammian. zv. 13. Strategius, who from this commission obtaio^^ 
the surname of Musonianus, was a Christian of the Arian sect. He acted as one of U^ 
counts at the council of Sardica. Libanius praises his mildness and prudence. Vsl*'* 
ad locum Ammian. 

* Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. v. leg. 2. As the general law is not inserted in tli* 
Theodosian Code, it is probable that, in the year 438, the sects which it had coff 
demned were already extinct. 

* Soaomen, 1. i. c. 22. Socrates, 1. i. c. 10. These historians have been susp'^ted* 
but I think without reason, of an attachment to the Novatian doctrine. The *mperor 
said to the bishop, '' Acesius, take a ladder, and get up to heaven by yourself." Moit 
of the Christian sectd have, by turns, borrowed the ladder of Acesiu^ 
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.* The source of the division was derived from a double 
1 in the church of Carthage, the second in rank and opulence 

ecde^astical thrones of the West Cscilian and Majorinus 
he two rival primates of Africa ; and the death of the latter 
lade room for Donatus, who, by his superior abilities and appa- 
rtues, was the firmest support of his party. The advantage 
Caecilian might claim from the priority of his ordination was 
^ed by the illegal, or at least indecent, haste with which it had 
performed, without expecting the arrival of the bishops of 
iia. The authority of these bishops, who, to the numl)er of 
fy condemned Cscilian, and consecrated Majorinus, is again 
led by the infamy of some of their personal characters ; and 

female intrigues, sacrilegious bargains, and tumultuous pro- 
gs, which are imputed to this Numidian council.'' The bishops 
contending factions maintained, with equal ardour and obsti- 
that their adversaries were degraded, or at least dishonoured, 

odious crime of delivering the Holy Scriptures to the officers 
detian. From their mutual reproaches, as well as from the 
»f this dark transaction, it may justly be inferred that the late 
ution had embittered the zeal, without reforming the manners, 

African Christians. That divided church was incapable of 
ng an impartial judicature ; the controversy was solemnly tried 
( successive tribunals, which were appointed by the emperor ; 
te whole proceeding, from the first appeal to the final sentence, 

above three years. A severe inquisition, which was taken by 
-storian vicar and the proconsul of Africa, the report of two 
pal visitors who had been sent to Carthage, the decrees of the 
Is of Rome and of Aries, and the supreme judgment of Con- 
le himself in his sacred consistory, were all favourable to the 
of Caecilian ; and he was unanimously acknowledged by the 
ind ecclesiastical powers as the true and lawful primate of 
L The honours and estates of the church were attributed to 



9 best matenAlB for this part of ecclesiastical history may be found in the 
of Optatus Mil'evitaniis, published (Paris, 1700) by M. Dupin, who has onriche<l 
1 critical notes, geographical discussions, original records, and an accurate 
aent of the whole controversy. M. de Tillemont has bestowed on the Donatists 
satest part of a volume (torn. vi. part i.): and I am indebted to him for an 
:ollectiun of all the passages of his favourite St. Augustin which relate to those 

lisma igitur illo tempore confussB mulieris iracundia neperit; ambitus nutrivit; 
. roboravit. Optatus, 1. i. c. 19. The language of Purpurius is that of % 
madman. Dicitur te necasse filios soi^oris tusc duos. Purpurius respondit: 
ae terreri k te . . . occidi; et occido eos qui contra me faciunt. Acta Concil. 
is, ad calc. Optat. p. 274. When Cscilian was invited to an assembly of 
, Purpurius said to his brethren, or rather to Iuh accomplices, '* Let him come 
in reoeive our imposition of hands, and we will bi'eak his head by way of 
!,- Optat. 1. i. c. 19. 
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his sui&agan bishops, and it was not without difficulty that Constan- 
tine was satisfied with inflicting the punishment of exile on the priih 
cipal leaders of the Donatist faction. As their cause was examined 
with attention, perhaps it was determined with justice. Perhaps their 
complaint was not without foundation, that the credulity of the 
emperor had been abused by the insidious arts of his favoarite OansL 
The influence of falsehood and corruption might procure the con- 
demnation of the innocent, or aggravate the sentence of the gmlty. 
Such an act, however, of injustice, if it concluded an importunate 
dispute, might be numbered among tiie transient evils of a despotic 
administration, which are neither felt nor remembered by posterity. 

But this incident, so inconsiderable that it scarcely deserves a (dace 
schi ofth ^^ history, was productive of a memorable schism, whidi 
Donatutfl, afflictcd the provinces of Africa above three hundred year% 
and was extinguished only with Christianity itael£ The 
inflexible zeal of freedom and fanaticism animated the Donatists to 
refuse obedience to the usurpers, whose election they disputed, and 
whose spiritual powers they denied. Excluded from the civil and 
religious communion of mankind, they boldly excommunicated the 
rest of mankind who had embraced the impious party of Cascilian, 
and of the Traditors, from whom he derived his pretended ordination. 
They asserted witii confidence, and almost with exultation, that the 
Apostolical succession was interrupted ; that all the bishops of Europe 
and Asia were infected by the contagion of guilt and schism ; and 
that the prerogatives of the catholic church were confined to the 
chosen portion of the African believers, who alone had preserved 
inviolate the integrity of their fsuth and discipline. This rigid thecny 
was supported by the most uncharitable conduct Whenever they 
acquired a proselyte, even from the distant provinces of the East, 
they carefully repeated the sacred rites of baptism® and ordination ; 
as they rejected the validity of those which he had already received 
from the hands of heretics or schismatics. Bishops, virgins, and eveo 
spoUess infants, were subjected to the disgrace of a public penance 
before they could be admitted to the communion of the Donatista 
If they obtained possession of a church which had been used by their 
Catholic adversaries, they purified the unhallowed building with the 
same jealous care which a temple of idols might have required. 
They washed the pavement, scraped the walls, burnt the altar (which 

* The coimcilfl of Aries, of Nice, and of Trent, confirmed the wiae and modent* 
practice of the church of Rome. The Donatists, however, had the adYAntage of m>>f 
taining the sentiment of Cyprian, and of a considerable part of the primitive church* 
Vincentius Lirinensis (p. 332, ap. Tillemont, Me'm. Ecclds. torn. vi. p. 138) hM «*' 
plained why the Donatists are etomaUy bui-ning with the Devil, while St. CypB*' 
reigns in heaven with Jesus Christ. 
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commonly of wood), melted the consecrated plate, and cast the 
^ Eucharist to the dogs, with every circumstance of ignominy 
h could provoke and perpetuate the animosity of religious fac- 
I.* Notwithstanding this irreconcileable aversion, the two parties, 
were mixed and separated in all the cities of Africa, had the same 
uage and manners, the same zeal and learning, the same faith 
worship. Proscribed by the civil and ecclesiastical powers of the 
ire, the Donatists still maintained in some provinces, particularly 
^umidia, their superior numbers; and four hundred bishops 
lowledged the jurisdiction of their primate. But the invincible 
t of the sect sometimes preyed on its own vitals : and the bosom 
leir schismatical church was torn by intestine divisions. A fourth 
of the Donatist bishops followed the independent standard of the 
limianists. The narrow and solitary path which their first leaders 
marked out continued to deviate from the great society of man- 
. Even the imperceptible sect of the Rogatians could affirm, 
out a blush, that when Christ should descend to judge the earth, 
rould find his true religion preserved only in a few nameless vil- 
3 of the Caesarean Mauritania. ^^ 

he schism of the Donatists was confined to Africa; the more 
sive mischief of the Trinitarian controversy successively The Trini- 

V w # avian jvm 

^trated into every part of the Christian world. The trover*y 
ler was an accidental quarrel, occasioned by the abuse of free- 

; the latter was a high and mysterious argument, derived from 
abuse of philosophy. From the age of Constantine to that of 
is and Theodoric, the temporal interests both of the Romans 

barbarians were deeply involved in the theological disputes of 
inisoL The historian may therefore be permitted respectfully to 
draw the veil of the sanctuary, and to deduce the progress of 
on and faith, of error and passion, from the school of Plato to the 
ine and fall of the empire. 

lie genius of Plato, informed by his own meditation or by the 
itional knowledge of the priests of Egypt," had ven- Tbei7«tein 
d to explore the mysterious nature of the Deity. When Before^ 
uid elevated his mind to the sublime contemplation of ^^**^'' ^**^- 

See the sixth book of Optatus Milevitanus, p. 91-100. 

Tillemont, M(fm. Ecclesiastiquee, torn. vi. part i. p. 253. He laugha at their 
ial credulity. He revered AuguBtin, the great doctor of the system of predcs- 
:ion. 

Plato iEj2:yptuin peragravit ut a sacerdotibus barbaris numeros et cnlesiia accipe- 
Cicero de Finibus, v. 29. Tlie Egyptians might still preserve the traditional 
1 of the patriarchs. Josephtis hns persuaded many of the Christian fathers that 
derived a part of hia knowledge from the Jews ; but this vain opinion cannot be 
Dciie<l w-ith the obscure state and unsocial manners of the Jewish people, whose 
•lures were not accessible to Greek curiosity till more than one hundred yean 
■ the death of Plato. Sec Marsharn, Canon. Chrc:^. p. 144, Le Clerc, EpistoL 
c. Tii. p. 177-194. 
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the first self-existent, necessary cause of the univerae, the Atheniaii 
sage was incapable of conceiving how the simple unity of his essoKX 
could admit the infinite variety of distinct and successive ideas which 
compose the model of the intellectual world ; how a Being purely 
incorporeal could execute that perfect model, and mould with a plastic 
hand the rude and independent chaos. The vain hope of extricating 
himself from these difficulties, which must ever oppress the feeUe 
powers of the human mind, might induce' Plato to consider the divine 
nature under the threefold modification — of the first cause, the 
ThfiLooo. reason, or LogoB^ and the soul or spirit of the universe. 
His poetical ima^nation sometimes fixed and animated 
these metaphysical abstractions ; the three archicdl qt original prin- 
ciples were represented in the Platonic system as three Gods^ united 
with each other by a mysterious and ineffable generation ; and the 
Logos was particularly considered under the more accessible character 
of the Son of an Eternal Father, and the Creator and Governor of 
the world. Such appear to have been the secret doctrines which 
were cautiously whispered in the gardens of the Academy; and 
which, according to Uie more recent disciples of Plato, could not be 
perfectly understood till after an assiduous study of thirty years.** 
The arms of the Macedonians difiused over Asia and Egypt the 
in language and learning of Greece ; and the theological 
the school of systcm of Plato was taught, with less reserve, and perliap6 
Defore with somo improvements, in the celebrated school of 

Christ, 300. 

Alexandria.*^ A numerous colony of Jews had been in- 
vited, by the favour of the Ptolemies, to settle in their new capital'^ 
While the bulk of the nation practised the legal ceremonies, and 
pursued the lucrative occupations of commerce, a few Hebrews^ of a 
more liberal spirit, devoted their lives to religious and philosophical 
contemplation.** They cultivated with diligence, and embraced with 
ardour, the theological system of the Athenian sage. But their 
national pride would have been mortified by a fair confes^on of their 
former poverty : and they boldly marked, as the sacred inheritance 
of tlieir ancestors, the gold and jewels which they had so lately stolen 

*' The modem guides who lead me to the knowledge of the Platonic system tf* 
Cudworth (Intellectual System, p. 568-620), Basnage (Hist. dcB Juifs, 1. iv. c4, 
p. 53-86), Le Clerc (Epist. Crit. vii. p. 194-209), and Brucker (Hist. Philosopb. 
torn. i. p. 675-706). As the learning of these writers was equal, and their inteDtkA 
difiereut, an inquisitive observer may derive instruction from their disputes, and otf> 
tainty from their agreement. 

'" Brucker, Hist. Philosoph. tom. i. p. 1349-1357. The Alexandrian fchool il 
celebrated by Strabo (1. xvii. [p. 794, ed. Casaub.]) and AmmianuB (zziL 16). 

" Joseph. Antiquitat. 1. xii. c. 1, 3. Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, L viL c. 7. 

*^ For the origin of the JewiHh philosophy, see Eusebius, Pncparat. EruigeL yiii. 9, 
10. According to Philo, the Therapeutse studied philosophy ; and Brucker bai 
proved (Hidt. Philosoph. tom. ii. p. 787) that they gave the preference to that d 
Plato. 
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their Egyptian masters. One hundred years before the birth 
trist, a philosophieal treatise, which manifestly betra}'s pefore 
yle and sentiments of the school of Plato, was produced ^^**^'' *"*• 
e Alexandrian Jews, and unanimously received as a genuine 
aluable relic of the inspired Wisdom of Solomon.'" A similar 
of the Mosaic faith and the Grecian philosophy distinguishes 
orks of Philo, which were composed, for the most part, under 
(ign of Augustus.'^ The material soul of the universe'^ might 
1 the piety of the Hebrews ; but they applied the character of 
0003 to the Jehovah of Moses and the patriarchs ; and the Son 
d was introduced upon earth, under a visible and even human 
trance, to perform those fiimiliar offices which seem incompatible 
the nature and attributes of the Universal Cause.'* 
e eloquence of Plato, the name of Solomon, the authority of the 
1 of Alexandria, and the consent of the Jews and s^TMied br 
ks, were insuffident to establish the truth of a mysterious ^J^^^ 
ine, which might please, but could not satisfy, a rational ^^- *^' 

A prophet, or apostle, inspired by the Deity, can alone exer- 
. lawfbl dominion over the faith of mankind : and the theology 
stto might have been for ever confounded with the philosophical 
IS of the Academy, the Porch, and the Lyceum, if the name and 
e attributes of the Logos had not been confirmed by the celestial 



M Calroet, Dissertations sur la Bible, torn. ii. p. 277. The book of the Wisdom 
omon was received by maoy of the fathers as the work of that monarch; and 
gh rejected by the protestants for want of a Hebrew original, it has obtained, 
he rest of the Vulgate, the sanction of the council of Trent, 
lie Platonism of Philo, wiiich ¥ras famous to a proverb, is proved beyond a 

by Le Clerc (F.pist. Crit. viii. p. 211-228). Basnage (Hist, des Juifs, 1. iv. 
tas dearly ascertained that the theological works of Philo were composed before 
ath. and most probably before the birth, of Christ.* In such a time of darkness 
lowledge of Philo is more astonishing than his errors. Bull, Defens. Fid. Niceu. 

i. p. 12. 

Mens agitat molem, et magno se corj^ore miscet, 
m this material soul» Cud worth has discovered (p. 562) in Amelius, Porphyry, 
us, and, as he thinks, in Plato himself, a superior spiritual hypercomUan soul oi 
aiverse. But this double soul is exploded by Brucker, Basnage, and Le Clerc, 
die fancy of the latter Platonists. 

'etav. Dogmata Theologica, tom. ii. 1. viii. c. 2, p. 791. Bull, Defens. Fid. 
. «. i. c. 1, p. 8, 13. This notion, till it was abus^ by the Aiians, was freely 
xl in the Christian theology. Tertullian (adv. Praxeam, c. IH) has a remarkable 
angerous passa^. After contrasting, with indiscreet wit, the nature of Qod 
ke actions of Jehovah, he concludes : Scilicet ut hipc de filio Dei nou credenda 

n non scripta essent; fortasse non credenda de Patre licet scripta.^ 



:aroeIy before the birth of Christ. Diet, of Qreek and Rom. Biogr. vol. iii. 

was one of the ambassadura to p. 310. — S. 
la in A.D. 40; and though he was ^ Tertullian is here arguing against the 

rnan at that time, we omnot place Patripassians; those who as8erted that the 

rtb much earlier than n.c. 2<>. See Father was bom of the Virgin, dieil, and 

u, Fast. Rom. vol. i. p. '.'.'>; Smith's was burie<l.— M. 
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pen of the last and most sublime of the Evangelists.*^ The Christian 
Uevelation, which was consummated under the reign of Nerra, dis- 
closed to the world the amazing secret, that the Looos^ who was with 
God from the beginning, and was God, who had made all things, and 
for whom all things had been made, was incarnate in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth ; who had been bom of a virgin, and suffered 
death on the cross. Besides the general design of fi^ng on a per- 
petual basis the divine honours of Christ, the most ancient and 
respectable of the ecclesiastical writers have ascribed to the evangelic 
theologian a particular intention to confute two opposite heresies, 
FheEbioii- which disturbed the peace of the primitive churcL*' 
Dooetes. I. The faith of the Ebionites,** perhaps of the NaaEarenes," 
was gross and imperfect They revered Jesus as the greatest of the 
prophets, endowed with supernatural virtue and power. Tbey 
ascribed to his person and to his future reign all the predictions of 
the Hebrew oracles which relate to the spiritual and everiasdng 
kingdom of the promised Messiah.*^ Some of them might oonfiss 
that he was bom of a virgin ; but they obstinately rejected the pre- 
ceding existence and divine perfections of the Logo9, or Son of God, 
which are so clearly defined in the Gospel of St John. About tSt] 
years afterwards, the Ebionites, whose errors are mentioned by Justin 
Martyr with less severity than they seem to deserve,** formed a veiy 
mconsiderable portion of the Christian name. II. The Gnostio, 
who were distinguished by the epithet of Docetes^ deviated bto the 
contrary extreme ; and betrayed the human, while they asserted the 
divine nature of Christ. Educated in the school of Plato, accustomed 
to the sublime idea of the LogoSy they readily conceived that the 

^ The Platonists admired the begiimmg of the Qospel of St. John, m oontainiix » 
exact transcript of their owu principles. Augustin de Civitat. Dei, z. 29. AsasmM 
apiid Cyril, advors. Julian. 1. viii. p. 283. But in the third and fourth centuries tbt 
Platouists of Alexandria might improve their Trinity by the secret study of tbt 
Christian theology. 

^' See Beausubro, Hist. Critique du Manichcisme, torn. i. p. 377. The Go^mI M* 
cording to St. John is supposed to have been published about seventy yean sftier tki 
death of Christ. 

'•" The sentiments of the Ebionites are fairly stated bv Mosheim (p. 331) and U 
Clerc (Uist. Ecclds. p. 535). The Clementines, publidiied among the aposfcoU 
Fiithers, are attributed by the critics to one of these sectaries. 

^ Stanch polemics^ like Bull (Judicium Eccles. Cathol. c. 2), insist on the oitbo* 
doxy of the Nazarenes; which appears less pure and certain in the eyes of Mothttn 
(p. 3.50). 

"^ The humble condition and sufferings of Jesus have always been m stnmbliBK' 
block to the Jews. " Duns . . . contrarils coloribus Messiam depinxerat; fiitunis cnlt 
" Rex, Judex, Pastor/' &c. See Limborch et Orobio Arnica Collat. p. 8, 19, 53-7^ 
192-234^. But this objection has obliged the believing Christians to lift up their sftt 
to a spiritual and everlasting kingdom. 

>» Justin Martyr, Dialog, cum Ti-j^phonte, p. 143, 144. See Le Clerc, HistEocMi 
p. 615. Bull, and hLs editor Qrabe (Judicium Eccles. Cathol. o. 7, and Appendix^ 
attempt to distort either the sentiments or the words of Justin; but their vioteoft €0t' 
rttction of the text is rejected oven by the Benedictine editors. 
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brightest jSsion^ or Emanaticn of the Deity, might assume the out- 
ward shape and visible appearances of a mortal ;'^ but they vainly 
pretended that the imperfections of matter are incompatible witli 
die purity of a celestial substance. While the blood of Christ yet 
flDudied on Mount Calvary, the Docetes invented the impious and 
extravagant hypothesis, that, instead of issuing from the womb of the 
Virgin,'^ he had descended on the banks of the Jordan in the form 
of perfect manhood ; that he had imposed on the senses of his 
enemies, and of his disciples ; and that the ministers of Pilate had 
wasted their impotent rage on an airy phantom, who seemed to expire 
on the cross, and, after three days, to rise from the dead.'^ 

The divine sanction which the Apostle had bestowed on the funda- 
mental principle of the theology of Plato encouraged the ^ ^^^^^^ 
Ieanie4 proselytes of the second and third centuries to tM^mot 
admire and study the writings of the Athenian sage, who 
had thus marvellously anticipated one of the most surprising disco- 
veries of the Christian revelation. The respectable name of Plato 
WIS used by the orthodox,'* and abused by the heretics,^ as the 
eommoii support of truth and error : the authority of his skilful com- 
nentators and the science of dialectics were employed to justify the 
remote consequences of his opinions, and to supply the discreet silence 
of the inspired writers. The same subtle and profound questions con- 
cerning the nature, the generation, the distinction, and the equality 
rf the three divine persons of the mysterious Triads or Trinity ^^^ 

* TIm AruDfl reproached the orthodox party with borrowing their Trinity from the 
TaleotisiaiiB and llarcionites. See Beausobre, Hi^t. du Manich^isme, 1. iii. c. 5, 7. 

^ Non dignum est ex utero credere Deum, ct Deum Christum .... non dignum 
at ot taota nugestaa per lordes et squalores mulieris tnmsire credatur. The Gnoatica 
MHited the impurity of matter and of marriage ; and they were scandalized by the 
pQM inteqtretatioDS of the fathers, and even of Augustin himself. See Beausobre^ 
*«L ii. p. 523. 

* ApoatoUs adhuc in aaeculo supcretitibus apud Judtram Cliristi sanguine recente, 
^fkmdatmn corpus Domini asserebatur. Cotelcrius thinks (Patres Apostol. tom ii. 
^ 24) that thoee who will not allow the Docetes to have arisen in the time of the 
guiles may with equal reason deny that the sun shines at noonday. These Docetes, 
*«> funned the moat considerable party among the Gnostics, were so called, because 
^W ipvited only a seeminj body to Christ. 

* Some proofs of the respect which the Christians entertained for the person and 
^[jctrinc of Plato may lie found in De la Mothe le Vayer, tom. v. p. 13.% &c., edit. 
l'>7; and Boanage, llist. des Juifs, tom. iv. p. 29, 79, &c. 

* bolco bona fide, Platoncm omnium hscreticorum condimentarium factum. Ter 
tBllian. de .Anima, c. 2.3. Petavius (l)ogin. Thcolog. tom. iii. proleg. 2) shows that 
t^wan a genera] complaint. Beausobre (tom. i. 1. iii. c. 9. 10) has deduced the 
(Snostic eirora from Platonic principles; and a^, in the school of Alexandria, those 
ffiDdples w«rre blended with the Oriental philo«ophy (Brucker, tom. i. p 13.V3), the 
Motimeut of Beaiuobre may be reconciled with the opinion of Mosheim (General His- 
tonrof the Church, vol. i. p. :^7). 

" If Theophilus. bishop of Antioch (see Dupin. Biblioth^ue Kccl<^i.'u«tique, torn. 
Lp.64), mas the first who eniployeil the wortl Triad, Tiinit;/, that alwtnu't term 
whidi was already familiar to the schools of philosophy, must have been intru<lac-ed 
lAt/k the theology of the C-hi'istians afU^r the middle of the second century. 

TOI. ni. E 
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were agitated in the philosophical and in the Christian schools oi 
Alexandria. An eager spirit of curiosity urged them to explore the 
secrets of the abyss ; and the pride of the professors and of their 
disciples was satisfied with the science of words. But the most 
sagacious of the Christian theologians, the great Athanasius himself, 
has candidly confessed^' that, whenever he forced his understanding 
to meditate on the divinity of the LogoSy his toilscme and unavailing 
efforts recoiled on themselves ; that the more he thought, the less he 
comprehended ; and the more he wrote, the less capable was he of 
expressing his thoughts. In every step of the inquiry we are com- 
pelled to feel and acknowledge the immeasurable disproportion 
between the size of the object and the capacity of the human mind. 
We may strive to abstract the notions of time, of space, and of 
matter, which so closely adhere to all the perceptions of our experi- 
mental knowledge. But as soon aa we presume to reason of infinite 
substance, of spiritual generation, as often as we deduce any positiTe 
conclusions from a negative idea, we are involved in darkness^ per- 
plexity, and inevitable contradiction. As these difficulties arise from 
the nature of the subject, they oppress, with the same insuperable 
weight, the philosophic and the theological disputant ; but we may 
observe two essential and peculiar circumstances which discrimi- 
nated the doctrines of the catholic church from the opinions of the 
Platonic school 

I. A chosen society of philosophers, men of a liberal education and 
Zeal of the curious dispositiou, might silently meditate, and temperately 
chriiUaM. jiscuss iu the gardens of Athens or the library of Alexan- 
dria, the abstruse questions of metaphysical sdence. The lofiy 6|ie- 
culations, which neither convinced the understanding nor agitated the 
passions of the Platonists themselves, were carelessly overiooked by 
the idle, the busy, and even the studious part of mankind." But 
.after the Loffos had been revealed as the sacred object of the fidth, 
the hope, and the religious worship of the Christians, the mysteriooii 
system was embraced by a numerous and increaang multitude in 
every province of the Roman world. Those persons who, fit>m their 
age, or sex, or occupations, were the least qualified to judge, who were 
the least exercised in the habits of abs^uct reasoning, aspired to 
contemplate the economy of the Divine Nature : and it is the boast 

'^ Athanasius, torn. i. p. 808. His expressions have aa unoommon eoeigy; and m 
he was \mting to monks, there could not be any occasion for him to afed m ntioMl 
language. 

'*** In a treatise which professed to explain the opinions of the ancient philoK^ilMn 
conceruiug the natui'e of the gods, we might expect to disoover the theological l^inity 
of Pluto. But Cicero very honestly confessed that, though he had translated tht 
TimisuB, he could never understand that mysterious dialogue. See HieronyiD. pntf 
ad 1. zii. in laaiam, torn. t. p. 154 ftom. iv. p. 494, ed. Vallan,]. 
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of Teiiullian^ that a Christian mechanic could readily answer such 
qoesdons as had perplexed the wisest of the Grecian sages. Where 
the subject lies so far beyond our reach, the difference between the 
highest and the lowest of human understandings may indeed be ca.- 
calated as infinitely small ; yet the degree of weakness may perhaps 
be measured by the degree of obstinacy and dogmatic confidence. 
These speculations, instead of being treated as the amusement of a 
▼acant hour, became the most serious business of the present, and the 
most useful preparation for a future, life. A theology which it was 
incumbent to believe, which it was impious to doubt, and which it 
might be dangerous, and even fisital, to mistake, became the familiar 
topic of private meditation and popular discourse. The cold indif- 
ference of philosophy was inflamed by the fervent spirit of devotion ; 
and even the metaphors of common language suggested the fallacious 
prejadices of sense and experience. The Christians, who abhorred 
tibe gross and impure generation of the Greek mythology ,^^ were 
tempted to argue from the familiar analogy of the filial and paternal 
rriations. The character of Son seemed to imply a perpetuid subor- 
dination to the voluntary author of his existence ;^^ but as the act of 
generation, in the most spiritual and abstracted sense, must be sup- 
posed to transmit the properties of a common nature,^^ they durst not 
presome to circumscribe the powers or the duration of the Son of an 
eternal and omnipotent Father. Fourscore years after the death of 
Christ, the Christians of Bithynia declared before the tribunal of Pliny 
that they invoked him as a god : and his divine honours have been 
perpetuated in every age and country, by the various sects who 
aanime the name of his disciples.^ Their tender reverence for the 
memory of Christ, and their horror for the profane worship of any 
created being, would have* engaged them to assert the equal and ab- 
solute divinity of the Logo9^ if their rapid ascent towards the throne 

Tertallum. in Apolog. c 46. See Bayle, Dictioimaire, au mot Simonide. His 
irki on the presumption of Tertullian are profound and interesting. 
Lactantius, ir. 8. Tet the ProboU, or Prolatio, which the most orthodox divines 
borTOwed without scruple from the Yalentinians, and illustrated by the comparisons 
of a fountain and stream, the sun and its rays, &c., either meant nothing, or favoured 
a material idea of the divine generation. See Beausobre, tom. i. 1. iii. c. 7, p. 548. 

** Many of the primitive writers have frankly confessed that the Son owed nis being 
to the n// of the Father. See Clarke's Scripture Ti-inity, p. 280-287. On the other 
hand, Atbanasius and his followers seem unwilling to grant what they are afraid to 
deny. The schoolmen extricate themselves from this difficulty by the distinction of 
a preceding and a cof^oomiicaU will. Petav. Dogm. Theolog. tom. ii. 1. vi. c. 8, p. 587 - 

" See Petav. Dosm. Theolog. tom. ii. 1. ii. c. 10, p. 159. 

* Carmenque Cniisto quasi Deo dioere secum invicem. Plin. Epist. x. 97. The 
of DeuM, et#f, Eloftim, in the ancient languages, is critically examined bv Le 
(ArsCrkica, p. 150-156), and the propriety of worshipping a very excellent 
w« is ably defended by the Socinian Enilyn (Tracts, p. 29 36, 51-145). 

K 2 
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of heaven had not been imperceptibly checked by the apprelieDSHm 
of violating the unity and sole supremacy of the great Father of 
Christ and of the Universe. The suspense and fluctuation produced 
in the minds of the Christians by these opposite tendendes may be 
observed in the writings of the theologians who flourished after the 
end of the apostolic age and before the ori^n of the Arian contro- 
versy. Their suffrage is claimed, with equal confidence, by the ortho- 
dox and by the heretical parties; and the most inquirative critiGS 
have fairly allowed tiiat, if they had the good fortune of poesessiDg 
the catholic verity, they have delivered their conceptions in loose, 
inaccurate, and sometimes contradictory language.^* 

11. The devotion of individuals was the first drcumstance which 

distinguished the Christians from the Platonists : the second 
uie'chidi!'' was the authority of the church. The disciples of philo- 

sophy asserted the rights of intellectual fireedom, and their 
respect for tiie sentiments of their teachers was a liberal and voluntary 
tribute which they offered to superior reason. But the Christians 
formed a numerous and disciplined society ; and the jurisdiction of 
their laws and magistrates was strictiy exercised over the minds of 
the faithful. The loose wanderings of the imagination were gradu- 
ally confined by creeds and confessions;^^ the freedom of pri?ate 
judgment submitted to the public wisdom of synods ; the authority of 
a theologian was determined by his ecclesiastical rank; and the 
episcopal successors of the apostles inflicted the censures of the church 
on those who deviated from the ortiiodox belief. But in an age of 
religious controversy every act of oppresdon adds new force to the 
elastic vigour of the mind ; and the zeal or obstinacy of a spiritual 
rebel was sometimes stimulated by secret motives of ambition or 

avarice. A metaphysical argument became the cause or 

pretence of political contests ; the subtieties of the Platonic 
school were used as the badges of popular factions, and the distance 
which separated their respective tenets was enlarged or magnified by 
the acrimony of dispute. As long as the dark heresies of Praxeas 

^ See Dailld, de Ubu Patrum, and Le Clerc, Biblioth^ue UxuTeneUe, torn, x. 
p. 409. To arraign the faith of the Ante-Nicene fathers was the object, or at least 
has been the effect, of the stupendous work of Petavius on the Trinity (Dogm. Thedog. 
torn, ii.); nor has the deep impression been erased by the learned defence of Bishop 
Bull.* 

^ The most ancient creeds were drawn up with the greatest latitude. See Bull 
(Judicium Eccles. Cathol.), who tries to prevent Episcopius from deriving any advan- 
tage from this observation. , . • 



■ Dr. Burton's worK on the doctrine of by those who wish to obtain clear r.vtioQP 
the AuteNiccne fathers must be consulted on this subject.— M. 
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and Sabelliiis laboured to confound the Father with the Saiij^^ the 
crtbodox party might be excused if they adhered more strictly and 
earnestly to the distiriction than to the equality of the divine 
But as soon as the heat of controversy had subsided, and 
the pr D grea s of the Sabellians was no longer an object of terror to 
the churdies of Rome, of Africa, or of Egypt, the tide of theological 
opinion began to flow with a gentle but steady motion toward the 
contiaiy extreme ; and the most orthodox doctors allowed themselves 
tbe use of the terms and definitions which had been censured in the 
■MNith of the sectaries.^* After the edict of toleration had restored 
peace and leisure to the Christians, the Trinitarian controversy was 
reviTed in the ancient seat of Platonism, the learned, the opulent, the 
tmniiltaous city of Alexandria; and the flame of religious discord 
was rapidly communicated from the schools to the clergy, the people, 
die province, and the East The abstruse question of the eternity 
of the Logos was a^tated in ecclesiastic conferences and 
pcypolar sermons; and the heterodox opinions of Arius^' 
were soon made public by his own zeal and by that of his adversaries. 
His most implacable adversaries have acknowledged the learning and 
UamelesB life of that eminent presbyter, who, in a former election, 
had declined, and perhaps generously declined, his pretensions to the 
episcopal throne.^^ His competitor Alexander assumed the office of 
his judge. The important cause was argued before him ; and if at 
first he seemed to hesitate, he at length pronounced his final sentence 
as an absolute rule of futh.^^ The undaunted presbyter, who pre- 
sumed to resist the authority of his angry bishop, was separated fr*om 
the communion of the churdi. But the pride of Arius was supported 
by the applause of a numerous party. He reckoned among his \vct 
mediate followers two bishops of Egypt, seven presbyters, twelve 
deacons, and (what may appear almost incredible) seven hundred 

^ The heneies of PrazeaB, Sabellius, kc., are accurately explained by Moeheim 
(p. 425, 680-714). Praxeaa, who came to Rome about the end of the second century, 
deoeiTed, for some time, the simplicity of the bishop, and was confuted by the pen of 
the angry Tertullian. 

^ Socrates acknowledges that the hei-eey of Arius proceeded from his strong desiro 
to embrace an opinion the most diametrically opix)8ite to that of Sabellius. 

* The figure and manners of Arius, the character and numbers of his first prose- 
lytes, are painted in very lively colours by Epiphauius (torn. i. Hsres. Ixix. 3, p. 729 
[ed. Paris, 1622]), and we cannot but regret that he should soon forget the historian, 
to assume the task of controversy. 

•♦ See Philostorgius (1. i. c 3), and Godefroy's ample Commentaiy. Yet the credi- 
bility of Philostorgius is lessened, in the eyes of tbe orthodox, by his Arianism ; and 
in those of rationsu critics, by his passion, his prejudice, and his ignorance. 

^ Soiomen (1. i. c. 15) represents Alexander as indifferent, and even ignorant, in the 
t>^nninp of the controversv; while Socrates (1. i. c. 5) ascribes the origin of the dis* 
p«jio to we vain curiosity of his theological speculations. Dr. Jortbi ( Ucmarks on 
Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. p. 178) has censureil, with his UHual frsedom, the con* 
of Alexander; tt^n i^yn* i^sm'Tvi .... i/t^ms ^f$*uf («tXi«#«. 
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virgins. A large majority of the biahope of Asia appeared tu support 
or favour his cause ; and their measures were conducted by Eusebins 
of Osesarea, the most learned of the Christian prelates ; and by Eose- 
bius of Nicomedia, who had acquired the reputation of a statesman 
without forfeiting that of a siunt Synods in Palestine and Bithynui 
were opposed to the synods of Egypt. The attention of the prince 
and people was attracted by this tiieological dispute ; and the ded- 

18-336 ®^^°' ^^ *^® ®°^ ^^ ^ years,*' was referred to the supreme 

authority of the general council of Nice. 
When the mysteries of the Christian faith were dangerously 
Three exposed to public debate, it might be observed that the 

tK^^iu human understanding was capable of forming three distinct, 

though imperfect, systems concerning the nature of tbe 
Divine Trinity, and it was pronounced that none of these systems, in 
a pure and absolute sense, were exempt from heresy and error/^ 

I. According to the first hypotiiesis, which was maiotained 

by Arius and his disciples, the Logos was a dependent and 
spontaneous production, created from nothing by the will of the 
Father. The Son, by whom all things were made,** had been be- 
gotten before all worlds, and the longest of the astronomical periods 
could be compared only as a fleeting moment to the extent of his 
duration ; yet this duration was not infinite,^* and there had been a 
time which preceded the ineffable generation of the Logos. On this 
only-begotten Son the Almighty Father had transfrised his ample 
spirit, and impressed the effulgence of his glory. Visible image of 
invisible perfection, he saw, at an immeasurable distance beneath his 
feet, the thrones of the brightest archangels ; yet he shone only with 
a reflected light, and, like the sons of the Roman emperors, who were 
invested with the titles of Caesar or Augustus,*® he governed the 
universe in obedience to the will of his Father and Monarch. II. In 

^ The flames of Arianism might burn for some time in sucret; but there is reason 
to believe that they burst out with violence as early as the year 319. Tillemonty M^m. 
Ecclds. torn. vi. p. 774-780. 

^ Quid credidit ? Certe, aid tria nomina audiens trcs Deos ease credidit, et idolo- 
latra efiectus est; aut in tribus vocabulis trinominem credens Detmi, in SabeUJd hsreeim 
incurrit; ant odoctus ab Arianin unum esse Terum Deum Fatrem, filium et tpirituu 
sanctum credidit creaturas. Aut extra ha>c quid ci^ere potuerit neacio. Hieron^-m. 
adv. Luciferianos [tom. ii. p. 184, ed. Vallars.]. Jerom reserves for the last the 
orthodox system, which is more complicated and difficult. 

^ As the doctrine of absolute creation from nothing was gradually introduced among 
the Christians (Beausobre, tom. ii. p. 165-215), the dignity of the vorkmcm ver} 
naturally rose with that of the irork. 

*' The metaphysics of Dr. Clarke (Scripture Trinity, p. 276-280) could digwrt ac 
eternal ^nemtion from an infinite cause. 

^ Thi6 profane and absurd simile is employed by several of the primitive fathers, 
particularly by Athenagoras, in his Apology to the emperor Marcus and his son; and 
It is alleged, without censure, by Bull himself. See Defeus. Fid. Nicen. sect. iii. c. 5 
No. 4. • 
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le aeoond hypothesh, the Logos possessed all the inhereiit, incommu- 
iflftble perfectioiis which religion and philosophy appro^ 
riate to the Supreme God. Three distinct and infinite minds 
r substanceSy three co-equal and co-eternal beings, composed the 
KTine Easenoe ;^^ and it would have implied contradiction that any 
r them should not have existed, or that they should ever cease to 
ust" The advocates of a system which seemed to establish three 
idependent Deities attempted to preserve the unity of the First 
Sauae, ao conspicuous in the design and order of the world, by the 
erpetual concord of their administration and the essential agreement 
r their wilL A faint resemblance of this unity of action may oe 
iaoovered in the societies of men, and even of animals. The causes 
iiicb disturb their harmony proceed only from the imperfection and 
lequality of their faculties ; but the omnipotence which is guided 
y infinite wisdom and goodness cannot fail of choosing the same 
leana for the accomplishment of the same ends. III. 
Tiree beings, who, by the self-derived necessity of their 
ualence, poesess all the divine attributes in the most perfect degree, 
iu) are eternal in duration, infinite in space, and intimately present 
> each other and to the whole universe, irresistibly force themselves 
n the astonished mind as one and the same Being,^^ who, in the 
oonomy of grace, as well as in that of nature, may manifest himself 
nder difierent forms, and be considered under different aspects. 
ty this hypothesis a real substantial trinity is refined into a trinity of 
ainea and abstract modifications that subsist only in the mind which 
imceivea them. The Logo$ is no longer a person, but an attribute i 
Eld it is only in a figurative sense that the epithet of Son can be 
pplied to the eternal reason which was with God from the begin- 
ing, and by which^ not by whom^ all things were made. The incama- 
ion of the Logos is reduced to a mere inspiration of the Divine 
Viadom, which filled the soul and directed all the actions of the man 
esus. Thus, after revolving round the theological circle, we are 
tirprised to find that the Sabellian ends where the Ebionite had 
egun, and that the incomprehensible mystery which excites our 
deration eludes our inquiry.** 

** See Cudworth's Intellectual System, p. 559» 579. ThiB dangerous hypothesis was 
^untenanced by the two Oregories, of Nyssa and Nazianzen, by Cyril of Alexandria, 
^hs of Damascus, &c. See Cudworth, p. 603. Le Clero, Biblioth^ue Universelle, 
»m. xriii. p. 97-105. 

* Augustin seems to envy the freedom of the philosophers. Liberis verbis loquun- 
tr philoaophi .... Nos outem non diciraus duo vel tria principia, duos vel tree Deos. 
« Civitat. Dei, x. 23. 

** BoethiuB, who was deeply yersed in the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, explains 
le unity of the Trinity by the indifference of the three persons. See the judicious 
'oaarks of Le Clerc, Biblioth^que Choisie, torn. xvi. p. 225, &c. 

** If thfS Sabellians were startled at this conclusion, they were driveo down anotibtr 
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If the bishops of the council of Nice ^^ bad been permitted to 
follow the unbiassed dictates of their conscience. Alius and 
Nice. his associates could scarcely have flattered themselves with 

the hopes of obtaining a majority of votes in favour of an 
hypothesis so directly adverse to the two most popular opinions of 
the catholic world. The Arians soon perceived the danger of tbrir 
situation, and prudently assumed those modest idrtues which, in the 
fury of civil and religious dissensions, are seldom practised, or even 
praised, except by the weaker party. They recommended the exe^ 
zise of Christian charity and moderation, urged the incomprehen- 
sible nature of the controversy, disclaimed the use of any terms or 
definitions which could not be found in the Scriptures, and oflered, 
by very liberal concessions, to satisfy their adversaries without re- 
nouncing the integrity of their own principles. The victorious faction 
received all their proposals with haughty suspicion, and anxiously 
sought for some irreconcileable mark of distinction, the rejection of 
which might involve the Arians in the guilt and consequences ot 
heresy. A letter was publicly read and ignominiously torn, in which 
The Ho- their patron, Eusebius of Nicomedia, ingenuously confessed 
moousion. ^Yiat the admission of the Homoousion, or Consubstantial, 
a word already familiar to the Platonists, was incompatible with the 
principles of their theological system. The fortunate opportunity was 
eagerly embraced by the bishops, who governed the resolutions of 
the synod, and, according to the lively expression of Ambrose,** they 
used the sword, which heresy itself had drawn from the scabbard, to 
cut ofi* the head of the hated monster. The consubstantiality of the 
Father and the Son was established by the council of Nice, and has 
been unanimously received as a fundamental article of the Christian 
faith by the consent of the Greek, the Latin, the Oriental, and the 

precipice into the confession that the Father was bom of a virgin, that he had Buffered 
on the cross; and thus deserved the odious epithet of J\itn'passutnSf with >)khich they 
were branded by their adversaries. See the invectives of TertuUian against Praxoxis, 
and the temperate reflections of Mosheim (p. 423, 681); and Beausobre, torn. i. 1. iii. 
c. 6, p. 533. 

^ The transaotions of the council of Nica are related by the ancients, not only in a 
partial, but in a very unpeifect manner. Such a pictiu^e as Fra Paolo would have 
drawn can never be recovered; but such rude sketches as have been traced by the 
pencil of bigotry, and that of reason, may be seen in Tillemont (Mdm. Eccl^ torn, vi 
p. 609-759), and in Le Clerc (Biblioth^ue UniveraeUe, torn. r. p. 435-4M). 

^ We are indebted to Ambrose (De Fide, 1. iii. cap. ult.) for the knowledge of this 
cuiious anecdote. Hoc verbum posuerunt Patres, quod viderunt adversariis esse 
formidini; ut tanquam cvagiuato ab ipsis gladio, ipsum nefandte caput hsereseos 
amputaixjnt." 

* In the Benedictine edition of Ambrose sariis ease fomii 'ini ; ut tanquam evaginato 

(c. 15, not cap. ult.) the passage runs ab ipsis gladio ly^sorum _iie£uKUB caput 

thus : — " Hoc verbum in traciatu Fidci po- hscrcseos amputarent.'' 
suerunt Patres, quia id vidcruut odver- 
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Protestant churches. But if the Bame word had not served to stig- 
matize the heretics and to unite the catholics, it would have been 
inadequate to the purpose of the majority by whom it was intro- 
duced into the. orthodox creed. This majority was divided into two 
parties, distinguished by a contrary tendency to the sentiments of the 
Tritbeists and of the Sabelllans. But as those opposite extremes 
teemed to overthrow the foundations either of natural or revealed 
religion, they mutually agreed to qualiiy the rigour of their principles, 
and to disavow the just, but invidious, consequences which might be 
urged by their antagonists. The interest of the common cause in- 
cHned them to join their numbers and to conceal their differences ; 
their animosity was softened by the healing counsels of toleration, 
and their disputes were suspended by the use of the mysterious 
Hotnocunon^ which either party was free to interpret according to 
their peculiar tenets. The Sabellian sense, which, about fifty years 
before, had obliged the ooundl of Antioch ^"^ to prohibit this cele- 
brated term, had endeared it to those theologians who entertained a 
secret but partial affection for a nominal Trinity. But the more 
fashionable saints of the Arian times, the intrepid Athanasius, the 
learned Gregory Nazianzen, and the other pillars of the church, who 
suj^rted with ability and success the Nicene doctrine, appeared to 
conader the expression of substance as if it had been synonymous 
with that of nature ; and they ventured to illustrate their meaning 
by affirming that three men, as they belong to the same common 
spedes, are consubstantial or homoou^an to each other.^^ This pure 
and distinct equality was tempered, on the one hand, by the internal 
connection and spiritual penetration which indissolubly unites Uie 
divine persons ;^* and, on the other, by the pre-eminence of tho 
Father, which was acknowledged as far as it b compatible with the 
independence of the Son.*® Within these limits the almost invisible 
and tremulous ball of orthodoxy was allowed securely to vibrate. On 
either side, beyond this consecrated ground, the heretics and the 
daemons lurked in ambush to surprise and devour the unhappy wan- 
derer. But as the degrees of theological hatred depend on the spirit 

'^ See BuU, Defens. Fid. Nicen. sect. ii. c. i. p. 2!>-36. He thinks it his duty to 
reconcile two orthodox Bynods. 

'* Aooording to Aristotle, the stars were homoousian to each other. ''That Ifo- 
" mf/OHtits means of one substance in kindy hath been shown by Petavius, Curcellsus, 
•• Cud worth, I^e Clerc, &c., and to prove it would be actum itgcn'.** This is the just 
fvioM-k of Dr. Jortin (vol. ii. p. 212), who examines the Aiian controversy with learn- 
iiif?. cmo<iour, and ingenuity. 

• See Petavius (Dogm. Theolog. tom. ii. 1. iv. c. !(>, p. 453, &c.), Cudworth (p. 559), 
fkull (sect. iv. p. 285-29t), edit. Grab.). The «'i«4.x;mrif, or cucnminccsuo, is i>crhai)a 
the deepest and darkest comer of the whole thoological abyss. 

** The third section of Bull's Defence of the Nicene Faith, ^hich some of his 
•ntagoniitts have called noDsenso, and othci-s heresy, is consecrated to the supremacy 
of the Father. 
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of the war rather than on the importanoe of the confroTeny, die 
heretics who degraded were treated with more severity than those 
who annihilated the person of the Son. The life of Athanaeios wa3 
consumed in irreooncileable opposition to the impious madness of the 
Arians,^^ but he defended above twenty years the Sabellianism of 
Marcellus of Ancyra; and when at last be was compelled to with- 
draw himself from his communion, he continued to mention with an 
ambiguous smile the venial errors of his respectable friend.^' 

The authority of a general council, to which the Arians them- 
^^ selves had been compelled to submit, inscribed on the 

banners of the orthodox party the mysterious characters of 
the word Homoousion, which essentially contributed, notwithstanding 
some obscure disputes, some nocturnal combats, to maintain and perpe- 
tuate the uniformity of faith, or at least of language. The Consub- 
stantialists, who by their success have deserved and obtmned the title 
of Catholics, gloried in the simplicity and steadiness of their own creed, 
and insulted the repeated variations of their adversaries, who were 
destitute of any certain rule of £uth. The sincerity or the cunnmg 
of the Arian chie&, the fear of the laws or of the people, their rever- 
ence for Christ, their hatred of Athanasius, all the causes, human 
and divine, that influence and disturb the counsels of a theological 
faction, introduced among the sectaries a spirit of discord and incon- 
stancy, which in the course of a few years erected eighteen different 
models of religion,*' and avenged the violated dignity of the churdi. 
The zealous Hilary,*^ who, from the peculiar hardships of his utuation, 
was inclined to extenuate rather than to aggravate the errors of the 
Oriental clergy, declares that, in the wide extent of the ten provinces 
of Asia to which he had been banished, there could be found very 
few prelates who had preserved the knowledge of the true God.** 

^' The ordinary appellation with which Athanasius and hia foUowers chose to com- 
pliraeut the Arinns was that of Ariomanites. 

^^ Epiphanius, torn. i. Useres. Ixxii. 4, p. 837. See the adventures of MaroeUus, in 
Tillemont (Mdm. Ekx:!^. torn. yH. p. 880-899). His work, in one book, of the Unity 
of God, was answered in the three books, which are still extant, of Eusebius. Aiter a 
long and carefiil examination, Petavius (torn. ii. 1. i. c. 14, p. 78) has reluctantly pro- 
nounced the condemnation of Marcellus. 

^ Athanasius, in his epistle concerning the synods of Seleucia and Rimini (torn. L 
p. 886-905 [p. T^b seqq.^ ed. Bened.]\ has given an ample list of Arian creeds, which 
has been enlarged and improved by the labours of the indefatigable TiUemont (Hem. 
Eccles. tom. vi. p. 477). 

^ Erasmus, with admirable sense and freedom, has delineated the just character of 
Hilary. To revise his text, to compose the annals of his life, and to justify his senti- 
ments and conduct, is the province of the Benedictine editors. 

^ Absque episcopo Eleusio et paucis cum eo, ex majore parte Asians decern ^ito- 
Tincise, inter quas consisto, vere Deum nesciunt. Atque utinam penitus nesdrent ! 
cum procliviore enim veni& ignorarent quam obfrcctarent. Hilar, de Synodis. sive 
de Fide Orientalium, c. C3, p. 1 1 86, edit. Benedict. In the celebrated parallel be- 
tween atheism and superstition, the bishop of Poitiers would have been surprised ia 
the philosophic society of Bayle and Plutarch. 
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Tbe oppreaBioi] which he had felt, the disorders of which he was the 
ipeetaitor and tbe victim, appeased, during a short interval, the angry 
IHmoiiB of his sold ; and in the following passage, of which I shall 
tnnacribe a few lines, the bishop of Poitiers unwarily deviates into 
the style of a Christian philosopher. ^' It is a thing," says Hilary, 
^ equally deplorable and dangerous, that there are as many creeds 
^ as ofptnioiis among men, as many doctrines as inclinations, and as 
^ many sources of blasphemy as there are faults among us ; because 
** we make creeds arbitrarily, and explain them as arbitrarily. The 
*^ Ebmoouaon is rejected, and received, and explained away by 
** SBCcewve synods. The partial or total resemblance of the Father 
^ and of the Son is a subject of dispute for these unhappy times. 
Every year, nay, every moon, we make new creeds to describe 
inviaiUe mysteries. We repent of what we have done, we defend 
^tboee who repent, we anathematize those whom we defended. We 
** ooodenm either the doctrine of others in ourselves, or our own in 
*^ that of others ; and, reciprocally tearing one another to pieces, we 
^ have been the cause of each other's ruin." ^^ 

It will not be expected, it would not perhaps be endured, that I 
riKmld swell this theoloirical digression by a minute ex- 
amination of the eighteen creeds, the authors of which, for 
die most part, disclaimed the odious name of their parent Arius. It 
m amusing enough to delineate the form, and to trace the vegetation, 
of a singular plant ; but the tedious detail of leaves without flowers, 
and of branches without fruit, would soon exhaust tVe patience and 
disBppoint the curiosity of the laborious student One question, 
wfaieb gradually arose from the Arian controversy, may, however, be 
noticed, as it served to produce and discriminate the three sects who 
were united only by their common aversion to the Homoousion of the 
Nicene synod. 1. If they were asked whether the Son was like 
unto the Father, the question was resolutely answered in the nega- 
tive by the heretics who adhered to the principles of Arius, or indeed 
to those of philosophy, which seem to establish an infinite difference 
between the Creator and the most excellent ol his creatiures. This 
obvious consequence was maintained by Aetius,®' on whom the zeal 
of his adversaries bestowed the surname of the Atheist. His restiess 



•• Hibuius ad CoMUntium, 1. i. c. 4, 5, p. 1227, 1228. This remarkable pawage 
dcMTTod the attentioD of Mr. Locke, who has tranacribed it (vol. ill. p. 470) into the 
model of his new commonplace book. 

•» In PhilosiorgiuB (1. iiL c. 15) the character and adventiurea of Aetiua appear sin- 
golar enough, though they are carefully softened by the hand of a friend. The editor 
God«froy (p. IW), who was more attached to his principles than to his author, has 
^Iwttd the odioua circumstances which his various adversaries have prer erved or 
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and aspiring spirrt urged him to try almost every profession of human 
life. He was successively a slave, or at least a husbandman, a 
travelling tinker, a goldsmith, a physician, a schoolmaster, a theo- 
logian, and at last the apostle of a new church, which was propagated 
by the abilities of his disciple Eunomius.^^ Armed with texts of 
Scripture, and with captious syllogisms from the logic of Aristotle, 
the subtle Aetius had acquured the fame of an invincible disputant, 
whom it was impossible either to silence or to convince. Such talents 
engaged the friendship of the Arian bishops, till they were forced to 
renounce and even to persecute a dangerous ally, who, by the accuracy 
of his reasoning, had prejudiced their cause in the popular opinion, 
and offended the piety of their most devoted followers. 2. The 
omnipotence of the Creator suggested a specious and respectful solu- 
tion of the likeness of the Father and the Son ; and faith might 
bumbly receive what reason could not presume to deny, that the 
Supreme God might communicate his infinite perfections, and create 
a being similar only to himself.^' These Arians were powerfully 
supported by the weight and abilities of their leaders, who had suc- 
ceeded to the management of the Eusebian interest, and who occujned 
the principal thrones of the East. They detested, perhaps with 
some affectation, the impiety of Aetius ; they professed to believe, 
either without reserve or according to the Scriptures, that the Son 
was different from all other creatures, and similar only to the Father. 
But they denied that he was either of the same or of a similar sub- 
stance ; sometimes boldly justifying their dissent, and sometimes 
objecting to the use of the word substance, which seems to imply an 
adequate, or at least a distinct, notion of the nature of the Deity. 
3. The sect which asserted the doctrine of a similar substance was 
the most numerous, at least in the provinces of Asia ; and when the 
leaders of both parties were assembled in the council of Seleucia,'® 
their opinion would have prevailed by a majority of one hundred and 
five to forty-three bishops. The Greek word which was chosen to 
express this mysterious resemblance bears so close an affinity to the 
orthodox symbol, that the profane of every age have derided the 

^ According to the judgment of a man who respected both those sectaries, Aetioa 
had been endowed with a stronger understanding, and Eunomius had acquired more 
art and learning (Philostorgius, 1. viii. c. 18). The confession and apology of Euno- 
mius (Fabricius, Bibliot. Grsec. tom. viii. p. 258-305) is one of the few heretical pieces 
which have escaped. 

^ Yet, according to the opinion of Estius and Bull (p. 297\ there is one power, that 
of creation, which God cannot conmsunicate to a creature. Estius, who so accuratdy 
defined the limits of Omnipotence, was a Dutchman by birth, and by trade a scholastic 
divine. Dupin, Bibliot. Ecclds. tom. xvii. p. 45. 

^^ Sabinus (ap. Socrat 1. ii. c. 39) had copied the acts; Athanasius and Hilary ha^t 
explained the divisions of this Arian synod ; the other circumstanoee which are relik 
five to it arc carefully collected by Baronius and Tillemont. 
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ibrioiia ooDtests whidi the difference of a single diphthong excited 
between the Homoousians and the Homoiousians. As it frequently 
haf^ieiis that the sounds and characters which approach the nearest 
to each other accidentally represent the most opposite ideas, the 
ohserration would be itself ridiculous, if it were possible to mark any 
leai and aensible distinction between the doctrine of the Semi-Arians, 
as they were improperly styled, and that of the Catholics themselves. 
The bishop of Poitiers, who in his Phrygian exile very wisely aimed 
at a coalition of parties, endeavours to prove that, by a pious and 
futhful interpretation,^^ the Homoiousion may be reduced to a con- 
substantial flense. Yet he confesses that the word has a dark and 
fioqiicious aspect ; and, as if darkness were congenial to theological 
diqNites, the Semi-Ariaus, who advanced to the doors of the church, 
aa^ed them with the most unrelenting fury. 

The provinces of Egypt and Asia, which cultivated the language 
and maoners of the Greeks, had deeply imbibed the venom ^^th of 
of the Arian controversy. The familiar study of the Pla- S*uut**™ 
tonic system, a vain and argumentative disposition, a ^"'^ 
eopioua and flexible idiom, supplied the clergy and people of the East 
with an inexhaustible flow of words and distinctions; and, in the 
midst of their fierce contentions, they easily forgot tiie doubt which is 
recommended by philosophy, and the submission which is enjoined by 
religion. The inhabitants of the West were of a less inquisitive 
spirit ; their passions were not so fordbly moved by invisible objects, 
their minds were less frequentiy exercised by the habits of dispute ; 
and sudi was the happy ignorance of the Gallican church, that 
Hilary himself, above thirty years after the first general council, was 
still a stranger to the Nicene creed.''' The Latins had received the 
rays of ^vine knowledge through the dark and doubtful medium 
of a translation. The poverty and stubbornness of their native tongue 
was not always capable of affording just equivalents for the Greek 
terms, for the technical words of the Platonic philosophy,'^ which had 
been consecrated, by the Gospel or by the church, to express the 

** Fideli et pi^ int«lligenti& ... Do Synod, c. 77, p. 1 193. In his short apologetical 
notes (first published by the Benedictines from a MS. of Chartres) ho observes that he 
ased this cautious expression, quia intelligerem ot impiam, p. 1206. Seep. 1146. 
Phil'istorf^us, who saw those objects through a different medium, is inclined to forget 
the difference of the important diphthong. See in particular viii. 17, and Qodefroy, 
p. :i52. 

'^ Testor Deum cqbU atque ternc mo cum ncutnim audissem, semper tameu 
otmmque senaisse. . . . Regeneratus pridcm et in episcopatu aliquantisper manena 
fidem Nicenam nunquam nisi exsulaturus audivi. Hilar, de Synodis, c. zci. p. 1205. 
TIm Benedictines are persuade^ that he governed the diocese of Poitiers sevend yeaii 
before his exile. 

* Seneca (Epist. Iviii.) complains that even the r« t» of- the Platonists (the fna oi 
tke bolder schoolmm) could not bo czj reased by a Latin nouu. 
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mysteriea of the Christian faith, and a verbal defect might introduce 
into the Latin theology a long train of error or perplesdty.^^ But as 
the western provincials had the good fortune of deriving Uieir religion 
from an orthodox source, they preserved with steadiness the doctrine 
which they had accepted with docility ; and when the Arian pesti* 
lenee approached their frontiers, they were supplied with the season- 
able preservative of the Homoousion by the paternal care of the 
Roman pontiff. Their sentiments and their temper were 
Rimini. displayed in the memorable synod of Rimini, which sur- 
passed in numbers the council of Nice, since it was com- 
posed of above four hundred bishops of Italy, Africa, Spsdn, Gaul, 
Britain, and lUyricum. From the first debates it appeared that only 
fourscore prelates adhered to the party, though tJuy affected to ana- 
thematize the name and memory of Anus. But this inferiority was 
compensated by the advantages of skill, of experience, and of dis- 
cipline ; and the minority was conducted by Valens and Ursacius, 
two bishops of lUyricum, who had spent their lives in the intrigues oi 
courts and councils, and who had been trained under the Eusebian 
banner in the religious wars of the East By their arguments and 
negotiations they embarrassed, they confounded, they at last deceived 
the honest simplicity of the Latin bishops, who suffered the palladium 
of the faith to be extorted from their hands by fraud and impor- 
tunity, rather than by open violence. The council of Rimini 
was not allowed to separate till the members had imprudently sub- 
scribed a captious creed, in which some expresfflons, susceptible of an 
heretical sense, were inserted in the room of the Homoousion. It 
was on this occasion that, according to Jerom, the world was sur- 
prised to find itself Ariaa^^ But the bishops of the Latin provinces 
had no sooner reached their respective dioceses than they discovered 
their mistake, and repented of their weakness. The ignominious 
capitulation was rejected with disdain and abhorrence, and the 
Homoousian standard, which had been shaken but not overthrown, 
was more firmly replanted in all the churches of the West'* 

Such was the rise and progress, and such were the natural revolu- 
tions, of those theological disputes which disturbed the peace of 

'^ The preference which the fourth council of the Lateran at length gaye to a 
nnmerical rather than a generical unity (see Petav. torn. ii. 1. iv. c. 13, p. 424) wan 
favoured by the Latin language: rfiat aeema to excite the idea of substance, triiutas 
of qualities. 

' Ingeniuit totus orbis, et Arianum so esse mlratus est. Hieronym. ady. Lucifer, 
torn. i. p. 145. [Tom. u. p. 191, ed. Vallars.] 

'* The story of the council of Rimini is very el^antly told by Sulpicius Scverus 
(Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 419-430, edit. Lugd. Bat. 1647), and by Jerom, in his dialogue 
against the Luciferians. The design of the latter is to apologise for the conduct ol 
the Latin bishops, who were deceived, and who repented 
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Chrifltuuiity under the reigns of Constantine and of his sons. But 

ts thoee princes presumed to extend their despotism over 

the fidth, as well as over the lives and fortunes, of their £?^^eS^ 

objects, the weight of their suflfirage sometimes inclined SiJu^^JiS!* 

the ecdesiasdcal balance : and the prerogatives of the King 

of Heaven were settied, or changed, or modified, in the cabinet of an 

earthly monarch. 

The unhappy spirit of discord which pervaded the provinces of the 
East interrupted the triumph of Constantine; but the lodifferenoe 
emperor continued for some time to view with cool and Jj^**"" 
caieleflB indifference the object of the dispute. As he was ^-^* ^* 
yet ignorant of the difficulty of appeasing the quarrels of theologians, 
he addressed to the contending parties, to Alexander and to Arius, 
a moderating episde;^^ which may be ascribed with far greater 
reason to the untutored sense of a soldier and statesman than to the 
dictates of any of his episcopal counsellors. He attributes the origin 
of the whole controversy to a trifling and subUe question concerning 
an incomprehensible point of the law, which was foolishly asked by 
the bishop, and imprudentiy resolved by the presbyter. lie laments 
that the Christian people, who had the same God, the same religion, 
and the same worship, should be dirided by such inconsiderable 
distinctions; and he seriously recommends to the clergy of Alex- 
andria the example of the Greek philosophers, who could maintain 
their arguments without losing their temper, and assert their freedom 
without violating their friendship. The indifference and contempt 
of the sovereign would have been, perhaps, the most effectual method 
of alencing the dispute, if the popular current had been less rapid 
and impetuous, and if Constantine himself, in the midst of faction 
and fiuiaticism, could have preserved the calm possession of his own 
mind. But his ecclesiastical ministers soon contrived to seduce the 
impartiality of the magistrate, and to awaken the zeal of the Hit kai, 
proselyte. He was provoked by the insults which had ^^*-^^- 
been offered to his statues ; he was alarmed by the real as well as 
the imaginary magnitude of the spreading mischief; and he extin- 
guished the hope of peace and toleration, from the moment that he 
assembled three hundred bishops within the walls of the same palace. 

^ Eoaebiuii, In Vtt. Constant. 1. ii. e. 64-72. The principles of toleration and 
religions imlifferencn contained in this epistle have given great offence to Baronius, 
Tillemont, &c., who suppose that the emperor had some evil counsellor, either Satan 
or Eusebius, at his elbow. See Jortin*s Remarks, tom. ii. p. 18:t.* 

* lleinichen (Excursus xi.) quotes with Elnglish clergyman venture to express his 

spprubatioD the term "golden words," regret that *' the fine gold so soon became 

SM>lied by Ziegler to this moderate and dim" in the Christian church? — M. 
tuienut letter of Constantine. May m 
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The pi*esence of the monarch swelled the importance of the debate ; hii 
attention multiplied the arguments ; and he exposed his person with a 
patient intrepidity which animated the valour of the combatants. Not- 
withstanding the applause which has been bestowed on the eloquence 
and sagacity of Constantine,'* a Roman general, whose religion 
might be still a subject of doubt, and whose mind had not been 
enlightened either by study or by inspiration, was indifferently qualified 
to discuss, in the Greek language, a metaphysical question, or an 
article of faith. But the credit of his fayourite Osius, who appears 
to have presided in the council of Nice, might dispose the emperor in 
favour of the orthodox party ; and a well-timed insinuation, that the 
same £usebius of Nicomedia, who now protected the heretic, had 
lately assisted the tyrant,''^ might exasperate him against their 
adversaries. The Nicene creed was ratified by Constantine; and 
his firm declaration, that those who resisted the divine judgment of 
the synod must prepare themselves for an immediate exile, annihi- 
lated the murmurs of a feeble opposition ; which, from seventeen, was 
almost instantly reduced to two, protesting bishops. Eusebius of 
Caesarea yielded a reluctant and ambiguous consent to the Homoou- 
sion f^ and the wavering conduct of the Nicomedian Eusebiud 
served only to delay about three months his disgrace and exile.'^ 
The impious Arius was banished into one of the remote 
cutes the provmces oi lllyncum ; his person and disciples were 
~ branded, by law, with the odious name of Porphyrians ; hid 
writings were condemned to the flames, and a capital punishment 
was denounced against those in whose possession they should be 
found. The emperor had now imbibed the spirit of controversy, and 
the angry sarcastic style of his edicts was designed to inspire bis 
subjects with the hatred which he had conceived against the enemies 
of Christ.«2 

But, as if the conduct of the emperor had been guided by passion 

"* Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1. iii. c. 13. 

^ Theodoret has preserved (1. i. c. 20) an epistle from Constantine to the people of 
Nicomedia, in which the monarch declares himself the public accuser of one of his 
subjects ; he styles Eusebius i r?( rvfiattiziif tt/Mrnrt ^vftuM^ms; and complains of 
his hostile behaviour during the civil war. 

^ See in Socrates (1. i. c. 8)» or rather in Theodoret (1. i. c. 12), an original letter 
of Eusebius of Cffisarea, in which he attempts to justify his subscribing the Ho- 
moousion. The character of Eusebius has always been a problem ; but those who 
have read the second critical epistle of Le Clero (Ars Critica, tom. iii. p. 30-69) must 
entertain a very un£&vourable opinion of the orthodoxy and sincerity of the bishop ot 
C«psarea. 

^' Athanasius, tom. i. p. 727 [tom. i. p. 247, ed. Bened.]; Philostoi^giiiB, 1. t 
c. 10; and (Jodefroy's Commentary, p. 41. 

" Socrates, 1. i. c. 9. In his circular letters, which were addressed to the several 
citie», Constantine employed against the heretics the arms of ridicule and comat 
raillery. 
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utttead of principle, three years from the council of Ni(*e were scarcely 
elapsed before he discovered some symptoms of mercy, anJthc 
ana even of indul^nce, towards the proscribed sect, which ^^^ 
waa secretly protected by his favourite sister. The exiles ^^-^^s-^^. 
were recalled; and Eusebius, who gradually resumed his influence 
over the mind of Constantino, was restored to the episcopcd throne, 
from whidi he had been ignominiously degraded. Arius himself 
was treated by the whole court with the respect which would have 
been due to an iimocent and oppressed man. His faith was approved 
by the synod of Jerusalem ; and the emperor seemed impatient to 
rqiair his injustice, by issuing an absolute command that he should 
be solemnly admitted to the communion in the cathedral of Constan- 
tinople. On the same day which had been fixed for the triumph of 
Arius, he expired ; and Uie strange and horrid circumstances of his 
death might excite a suspicion that the orthodox saints had con- 
tributed more efficaciously than by their prayers to deliver the 
chnrch from the most formidable of her enemies.*^ The three 
principal leaders of the catholics, Athanasius of Alexandria, Eusta- 
thius of Antioch, and Paul of Constantinople, were deposed on 
various accusations, by the sentence of numerous councils ; and were 
afterwards banished into distant provinces by the first of the Christian 
emperors, who, in the last moments of his life, received the rites of 
baptism from the Arian bishop of Nicomedia. The ecclesiastical 
government of Constantino cannot be justified from the reproach of 
lerity and weaknesa But the credulous monarch, unskilled in the 
stratagems of theological warfare, might be deceived by the modest 
and specious professions of the heretics, whose sentiments he never 
perfectly understood ; and while he protected Arius, and persecuted 
Athanasius, he still considered the council of Nice as the bulwark of 
the Christian faith, and the peculiar glory of his omtu reign.^^ 

The sons of Constantino must have been admitted from their child- 
hood into the rank of catechumens, but they imitated, in consun- 
the delay of their baptism, the example of their father. u,?{'^" 
Like him, they presumed to pronounce their judgment on ^•'*- ^^^*- 

** We d«rive the original story from AthanMius (torn. i. p. 670), who expi^esses 
wime reluctance to stigmatise the memoi^ of the dead. He might exaggerate; but 
the [icrpetual commerce of Alexandria and C'onntantinoplc would have rendered it 
(Unger9U£ to invent. Those who press the literal narrative of the death of AriuA 
(hi* bowels suddenly burst out in a privy) must make their option between poison 

* The change in the iiontiments, or at least in the conduct, of Conntantine, may be 
traced in Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. 1. iii. c. 23, 1. iv. c. 41), Socratcb (i. i. c. 23-^^9 ly 
Sozomen (1. ii. c. 16-34), Theodoret (1. i. c. 14-;W), and Pliilc»8toi:gius (1. ii. c. 1-17). 
Uut the first of these Mrriters wns too near the scene of action, and the others were 
too rvmote from it. It is singular enough that the im()ortiUit ta^k of continuing the 
Liat'>ry of the church should have i>ccn left for two layuioii uiid a heroiu;. 

VOL. 111. V 
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mysteries into which they had oever been regularly hiitiated :^^ and 
die fate of the Trinitarian controversy depended, in a great measure, 
on the sentiments of Constantius, who inherited the provinces of the 
East, and acquired the possession of the whole empire. The Arian 
presbyter or bishop, who had secreted for his use the testament of 
the deceased emperor, improved the fortunate occasion which had 
introduced him to the familiarity of a prince whose public counsels 
were always swayed by his domestic favourites. The eunuchs aud 
slaves diffused the spiritual poison through the palace, and the 
dangerous infection was communicated by the female attendants to 
the guards, and by the empress to her unsuspicious husband. ^^ The 
partiality which Constantius always expressed towards the Eusebian 
faction was insensibly fortified by the dexterous management of their 
leaders ; and his victory over the tyrant Magnentius increased his 
inclination, as well as ability, to employ the arms of power in the 
cause of Arianism. While the two armies were engaged in the 
plains of Mursa, and the fate of the two rivals depended on the 
chance of war, the son of Constantino passed the anxious moments in 
a church of the martyrs, under the walls of the city. His spiritual 
comforter, Valens, the Arian bishop of the diocese, employed the 
most artful precautions to obtain such early intelligence as might 
secure either his favour or his escape. A secret chain of swift and 
trusty messengers informed him of the vicissitudes of the battle ; and 
while the courtiers stood trembling round their aflrighted master, 
Valens assured him that the Gallic legions gave way ; and insinu- 
ated, with some presence of mind, that the glorious event had been 
revealed to him by an angel. The grateiiil emperor ascribed his 
success to the merits and intercession of the bishop of Mursa, whose 
faith had deserved the public and miraculous approbation of 
Heaven.^' The Arians, who considered as their own the victory of 
Constantius, preferred his glory to that of his father.®* Cyril, bidiop 

^ Quia etiam turn oatechumoDus sacramentum fidei meriio videretur potuine 
Descire. Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 410. 

"^ Socrates, 1. ii. c. 2. Sozomen, 1. iii. c. 18. Athanas. torn, t p. 813, 834 [torn. i. 
p. 289, ed. Bened. Patav. 1777]. He observes that the eunuchs are the natural 
enemius of the Son. Compare Dr. Jortin's Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. 
p. 3, with a certain genealogy in Candide (ch. iv.), which ends with one of the first 
companions of Christopher Columbus. 

•^ Snlpicius Soverus in Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 405, 406. 

* Cyril (apud Baron, a.d. 353, N**. 2G) expressly observes that in the reign of 
Constantino the cross had been found in the bowels of the earth; but that it had 
appeared, in the reign of Constantius, in the midst of the heavens. This opposition 
evidently proves that Cyril was ignorant of the stupendous miracle to which the con- 
version of Constantino is attributed ; aud this ignorance is the more surprising, since 
it was no more than twelve years after his death that Cyril was conaecrttdd bishop of 
Jeruaalom by the immediate successor of Kusebius of Cscsarea. See Tilleinout, Mdiik 
i£ccl6B. torn. viii. p. 715. 
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of Jerusalem, immediately composed the description of a celestial 
cross, encircled with a splendid rainbow, which, during the festival 
of Pentecost, about the third hour of the day, had appeared over the 
Mount of OHtcs, to the edification of the devout pilgrims and the 
people of the holy city.*' The size of the meteor was gradually 
magnified ; and the Arian historian has ventured to affirm that it 
was conspicuous to the two armies in the plains of Pannonia; and 
that the tyrant, who is purposely represented as an idolater, fled 
before the auspicious sign of orthodox Christianity.'^ 

The sentiments of a judicious stranger, who has impartially con- 
sidered the progress of civil or ecclesiastical discord, are ^rtan 
always entitled to our notice: and a short passage of ««™:"^ 
Ammianus, who served in the armies, and studied the character, of 
Constantius, is perhaps of more value than many pages of theo- 
logical invectives. *'The Christian religion, which, in itself," says 
that moderate historian, ** is plain and simple, he confounded by the 
^ dotage of superstition. Instead of reconciling the parties by the 
weight of bis authority, he cherished and propagated, by verbal 
disputes, the difibrences which bis vain curiosity had excited. 
The highways were covered with troops of bishops galloping from 
every ride to the assemblies, which they call synods; and while 
they laboured to reduce the whole sect to their own particular 
opinions, the public establishment of the posts was almost ruined 
by their hasty and repeated journeys."'^ Our more intimate 
knowledge of the ecclesiastical transactions of the reign of Constan- 
tins would furnish an ample commentary on this remarkable passage ; 
which justifies the rational apprehensions of Athanasius, that the 
restless activity of the clergy, who wandered round the empire in 
search of the true faith, would excite the contempt and laughter of 
the unbelieving world.'* As soon as the emperor was relieved from 
the terrors of the civil war, he devoted the leisure of his winter- 
quarters at Aries, Milan, Sirmium, and Constantinople, to the 
amusement or toils of controversy : the sword of the magistrate, and 

* It is not easy to determine how far the ingenuity of Cyril might be assisted by 
•c me natural appearances of a solar halo. 

** Philoetorgius, 1. iii. c. 2^. He is followed by the author of the Alexandrian 
Chronicle, by Cedrenus, and by Nicephorus (see (iothofred. Dissert p. 188). They 
eoald not rrnise a miracle, even from the hand of an enemy. 

** So curioiui a passage well deserves to be transcribed. Christnuiam religionem 
absolutam ct simplicem, anili superstitione confundens; in qua scrutandft perplexius, 
qpmin componend& gravius ezcitaret discidin plurima; quoc progreesa fusius aluit 
eonoertatioue verboruui, ut catorvis antistitum jumentis publicis ultro citroque 
discnrreutihus, per synodos (quas appellant) dum ritum omnem ad suum trahora 
couantur (Vale&iua reads conahir) rei vehicularis concideret nervoa. Ammianus, 
ixi. 16. 

« Atbanas. torn. I p. 870. 

Y 2 
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even of the tyrant, was unsheathed, to enforce the reasons of the 
theologian; and as he opposed the orthodox faith of Nice, it is 
readily confessed that his incapacity and ignorance were equal to his 
presumption.^^ The eunuchs, the women, and the bishops, who 
governed the vain and feeble mind of the emperor, had inspired him 
with an insuperable dislike to the Homoousion ; but his timid con- 
science was alarmed by the impiety of Aetius. The guilt of that atheist 
was aggravated by the suspicious favour of the unfortunate GaUus ; 
and even the deaths of the Imperial ministers who had been 
massacred at Antioch were imputed to the suggestions of that 
dangerous sophist. The mind of Constantius, which could neither be 
moderated by reason nor fixed by faith, was blindly impelled to 
either side of the dark and empty abyss, by his horror of the oppoate 
extreme ; he alternately embraced and condemned the sentiments, be 
successively banished and recalled the leaders, of the Arian and 
Semi-Arian factions.*^ During the season of public buaness or 
festivity, he employed whole days, and even nights, in selecting the 
words, and weighing the syllables, which composed his fluctuatiDg 
creeds. The subject of his meditations still pursued and occupied 
his slumbers : the incoherent dreams of the emperor were reoeiv^ as 
celestial visions, and he accepted with complacency the lofly title of 
bishop of bishops, from those ecclesiastics who forgot the interest of 
their order for the gratification of their passions. The design of 
establishing an uniformity of doctrine, which had engaged him to 
convene so many synods in Gaul, Italy, Illyricum, and Asia, 
repeatedly baffled by his own levity, by the divisions of the 
and by the resistance of the catholics ; and he resolved, as the Itft 
and decisive effort, imperiously to dictate the decrees of a genenl 
council. The destructive earthquake of Nicomedia, the diffiadfy of 
finding a convenient place, and perhaps some secret motives of pcdic^i 
produced an alteration in the simiraons. The bishops of the East j 
were directed to meet at Seleucia, in Isauria ; while those of te 
West held their deliberations at Rimini, on the coast of the Iladriatie; 
and instead of two or three deputies from each province, the whob 
episcopal body was ordered to march. The Eastern coundl, after 

consuming four days in fierce and unavailing debate, separateA* > 

hi 

•• Socrates, 1. ii. c. 35-47. Sozoinen, 1. iv. c. 12-30. Theodorot, 1. it c, iMt. J 
Philoetoiig. 1. iv. c. 4-12, 1. y. c. 1-4, 1. vi c. 1-5. 

•* Sozomen, 1. iv. c. 23. AthAnas. torn. i. p. 831 [torn. i. p. 281, ed. BML^ 
Tillemont (M^m. Eccl^. torn. vii. p. 947) has collected sevend instaaoes oTw 
haughty fiuiaticism of Conatantius from the detached treatises of Lucifer of C^^M^ 
The very titles of these treatises inspire zeal and terror: — 'Moriendum pro D^rahf^ 
' De Regibus Apostaticis.' ' De non coLvenicndo cum Hvretico.' ' De nott 
sendo in Doum delinquentibuv ' 
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lit any defiuitiye conclusion The council of ttie West was 
icted till the seyenth month. Taurus, the Praetorian praefect, 
nstructed not to dismiss the prelates till they should all be 
1 in the same opinion; and bis efforts were supported by a 
' of banishing fifteen of the most refractory, and a promise of 
onsolship if he achieved so difficult an adventure. His 
rs and threats, the authority of the sovereign, the 
try of Valens and Ursacius, the distress of cold 
hunger, and the tedious melancholy of a hopeless exile, 
igth extorted the reluctant consent of the bishops of Rimini, 
deputies of the East and of the West attended the emperor 
e palace of Constantinople, and he enjoyed the satisfaction 
posing on the world a profession of faith which established 
ieness, without expressing the consubstantialityj of the Son oi 
^ But the triumph of Arianism had been preceded by the 
"al of the orthodox clergy, whom it was impossible either to 
date or to corrupt ; and the reign of Constantius was disgraced 
3 unjust and ineffectual persecution of the great Athanasius. 
» have seldom an opportunity of observing, either in active or 
lative life, what effect may be produced, or what cboracter 
des may be surmounted, by the force of a single mind, J^,?^*'"' 
it is inflexibly applied to the pursuit of a angle object. ^t*>*n»^^ 
immortal name of Athanasius^^ will never be separated from 
atholic doctrine of the Trinity, to whose defence he conse- 
1 every moment and every faculty of his being. Educated in 
imily of Alexander, he had vigorously opposed the early pro- 
of the Arian heresy : he exercised the important functions of 
tary under the aged prelate; and the fathers of the Nicene 
al beheld with surprise and respect the rising virtues of the 
f deacon. In a time of public danger the dull claims of age 
]f rank are sometimes superseded ; and within five months after 
«tum from Nice the deacon Athanasius was seated on the 
episcopal throne of Egypt He filled that eminent 
m above forty-six years, and his long administration 



nip. Sever. HiBt. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 418-430. The Greek historiaDi were very 
ot of the affairs of the Weet. 

fe may r^ret that Gregory Naziauzen composed a panegyric instead of a life of 
■idus, but we should enjoy and improve the advantage of drawing our must 
itie materials from the rich fund of his own epistles and apologies (torn. i. 
-951). I shall not imitate the example of Socrates (1. ii. c. 1), who published 
!rt edxtioD of his history without giving himself the trouble to consult the 

rof Athanasius. Yet even Socrates, the more cmious Sozomen, and the 
Tbeodoret, connect the life of Athanasius with the series of ecclesiastical 
r. The diligence of Tillemont (torn, viii.) and of the Benedictine editors hai 
•d every fact and ciamined every difficulty. 
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was spent in a perpetual combat against the powers of Arianism. 
(ive times was Athanasius expelled from his throne ; twenty years 
he passed as an exile or a fugitive ; and almost every {nx>vince of 
the Roman empire was successively witness to his merit, and his 
sufferings in the cause of the Homoousion, which he oon^dered ai 
the sole pleasure and business, as the duty, and as the glory of his 
life. Amidst the storms of perseoition, the ardibishop of Alex- 
andria was patient of labour, jealous of fame, careless of safety ; and 
although his mind was tunted by the oonta^on of fanaticism, Atha- 
nasius displayed a superiority of character and abilities which would 
have qualified him, far better than the degenerate sons of Constan- 
tine, for the government of a great monarchy. His learning was 
much less profound and extensive than that of Eusebius of Caesarea, 
and his rude eloquence could not be compared with the polished 
oratory of Gregory of Basil ; but whenever the primate of Egypt was 
called upon to justify his sentiments or his conduct, his unpremedi- 
tated style, either of speaking or writing, was dear, forcible, and 
persuasive. He has always been revered in the orthodox school as 
one of the most accurate masters of the Christian theology ; and be 
was supposed to possess two profane sciences, less adapted to the 
episcopal character — the knowledge of jurisprudence,'^ and that of 
divination.^^ Some fortunate conjectures of iiiture events, whidi 
impartial reasoners might ascribe to ^he experience and judgment of 
Athanasius, were attributed by his friends to heavenly inspiration, 
and imputed by his enemies to infernal magic. 

But as Athanasius was continually engaged with the prejudices 
and passions of every order of men, from the monk to the emperor, 
the knowledge of human nature was his first and most important 
science. He preserved a distinct and unbroken riew of a scene 
which was incessantly shifting; and never failed to improve those 
decisive moments which are irrecoverably past before they are per- 
ceived by a common eye. The archbishop of Alexandria was 
capable of distinguishing how far he might boldly command, and 
where he must dexterously insinuate ; how long he might contend 
with power, and when he must withdraw from persecution ; and while 
he directed the thundere of the church against heresy and rebellion, 
he could assume, in the bosom of his own party, the flexible and in* 
dulgent temper of a prudent leader. The election of Athanasius 

^ SulpiciuB Sevenis (Hiat. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 396) calls him a lawyer, a jurisconsult. 
This character cannot now be discovered either in the life or writings of Athanasius. 

^ Dicebatur enim fatidicarum sortium fidem, qusve auguralos portenderent alitea 
scientissimo callcns aliquotiee praKliusse futura. Ammianus, xv. 7. A prophecy, or 
ruthor a joke, is related by Sosomen (1. iv. c. 10), which evidently proves (if the crowi 
Bpeak Latin) that athanasius undorstood the language of the crows. 
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has not escaped the reproach of irregularity and precipitation ;** but 
the proprie^ of his behaviour conciliated the affections both of the 
dergy and of the people. The Alexandrians were impatient to rise 
in aims for the defence of an eloquent and liberal pastor. In his 
distress he always derived support, or at least consolation, from the 
fiutbful attachment of his parochial clergy ; and the hundred bishops 
of Egypt adhered, with unshaken zeal, to the cause of Athanasius. 
In the modest equipage which pride and policy would affect, he fre- 
quently performcMl tlie episcopal visitation of his provinces, from the 
nuKith of the Nile to the confines of ^Ethiopia ; familiarly convers- 
ing with the meanest of the populace, and humbly saluting the 
saints and hermits of the desert ^^ Nor was it only in ecclesias- 
tical assemblies, among men whose education and manners were 
similar to his own, that Athanasius displayed the ascendancy of his 
genius. He appeared with easy and respectful firmness in the courts 
of princes ; and in the various turns of his prosperous and adverse 
fer^me he never lost the confidence of his friends, or the esteem oi 
his enemies. 

In his youth the i»imate of Egypt resisted the great Constantine, 
who had repeatedly signified his will that Arius should be Penecution 
restored to the cathcdic communion.*®^ The emperor aSISSLiub, 
reelected, and might forgive, this inflexible resolution ; and ^-^-^^ 
the fiustion who considered Athanasius as their most fonnidable enemy 
were constrained to dissemble their hatred, and silently to prepare an 
indirect and distant assault They scattered rumours and suspicions, 
represented the archbishop as a proud and oppressive t}Tant, and 
bcridly accused him of violating the treaty which had been ratified 
in the Nicene council with the schismatic followers of Meletius.*^' 
Athanasius had openly disapiH*oved that ignominious peace, and the 

* Hie irregalar oxdination of AthanasiaB was slightly mentioned in the councils 
wliieh were h«ld against him (see Philostoig. I. ii. c. 11, and Qodefroy^ p. 71); but 
it flan aoaroaly be supposed that the assembly of the bishops of Egypt would solenmly 
atissi mpwblic fidsehood. Athanas. tom. i. p. 726. 

** See the History of the Fathers of the Desert, published by Rosweide; and Tille« 
iDont, Mem. £ocl^. tom. rii., in the Lives of Antony, Pachomius, &c. Athanasius 
himself^ who did not disdain to compose the life of hiB friend Antony, has carefully 
obserred how often the holy monk deplored and prophesied the mischiefs of the Ariau 
beresy. Athanas. tom. ii. p. 492, 498, &c. [tom. L p. 677, ed. Bened.] 

*** At first Constantine threatened in speaking, but requested in writmg, mm} JLyfm^ut 
MM ttvtixuf yp^^^^ ^ i^Mv. His letters gradually assumed a menacing tone; but while 
M required that the entrance of the church should be open to all, he avoided the 
odious name of Arius. Athanasius, like a skilful politician, has accurately marked 
these distmctions (tom. L p. 788 [tom. i. p. 140, ed. Bened.]), which allowed him 
•ome scope for excuse and delay. 

'** The Meletians in Egypt, like the Donatists in Africa, were produced by an 
soisoopal quarrel which arose from the persecution. I have not leisure to pursue the 
olMcare oonteuver^y, which seems to nave been misrepresented by the partiality of 
A^haniTiif and the ignorance of Epipbanius. See Mosheim's QenenJ History of th« 
Cbnrdi, toL L p. 201. 
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emperor was disposed to believe that he had abused his ecdeaastical 
and civil power to persecute those odious sectaries ; that he had sacri* 
legiously broken a chalice in one of their churches of Marasotis ; that 
he had whipped or imprisoned dx of their bishops ; and that Arae- 
nius, a seventh bishop of the same party, had been murdered, or at 
least mutilated, by the cruel hand of the primate.^^' These chaigei^ 
which affected his honour and his life, were referred by ConstantiDe 
to his brother Dalmatius, the censor, who resided at Antioch; the 
synods of Caesarea and Tyre were successively, convened ; and the 
bishops of the East were instructed to judge the cause of Athanasus 
before they proceeded to consecrate the new church of the Resuireo- 
tion at Jerusalem. The primate might be conscious of his innocence; 
but he was sensible that the same implacable spirit which had dictated 
the accusation would direct the proceeding and pronounce the sen* 
tence. He prudently declined the tribunal of his enemies, despised 
the summons of the synod of Csesarea ; and, after a long and artful 
delay, submitted to the peremptory commands of the emperor, who 
threatened to punish his criminal disobedience if he refused to appear 
in the council of Tyre.^^^ Before Athanasius, at the head 
of fifty Egyptian prelates, sailed from Alexandria, he had 
wisely secured the alliance of the Meletians ; and Arsenius himself^ 
his imaginary victim, and his secret friend, was privately concealed 
in his train. The synod of Tyre was conducted by Eusebius of 
Csesarea, with more passion, and with less art, than his learning and 
experience might promise ; his numerous .faction repeated the names 
of homicide and tyrant ; and their clamours were encouraged by the 
seeming patience of Athanasius, who expected the decisive moment 
to produce Arsenius alive and unhurt in the midst of the assembly. 
The nature of the other charges did not admit of such clear and 
satisfactory replies ; yet the archbishop was able to prove that, in the 
village where he was accused of breaking a consecrated chalice, nei- 
ther church nor altar nor chalice could really exist The Arian% 
who had secretly determined the guilt and condemnation of their 

'*" Tho treatment of the six bishops is specified by Sozomen (1. ii. c. 25); but 
Athanasius himself, so copious on the subject of Arsenius and the chalice, leaves this 
gi-ave accusation without a reply.* 

•<*• Atbauaa. tom. i. p. 788 [tom. i. p. 147, ed. Bened.]. Socrates, 1. i. c. 28. 
Sozomen, 1. ii. o. 25. The emperor, in his Epistle of Convocation (Euseb. in Vit. 
Constant. 1. iv. c 42), seems to prejudge some members of the clergy, and it was 
more than probable that the synod would apply those reproaches to Athanasius. 

" Tiiis grave chaise, if made (and it From Sozomen himself, who gives the 

ror>t3 entirely on the authority of Sozo- imfavourable report of the commission of 

nicn), seems to have been silently dropped inquiry sent to Egypt concerning the 

by the parties themselves: it is never al> cup, it does not appear that they noticed 

*uded to in the subsequent investigations, this accusation of personal violence. — ^M. 
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enemy, attempted, however, to disguise their injustice by the imitation 
of judicial forms : the synod appointed an episcopal commission of six 
delegates to collect evidence on the spot ; and this measure, which 
waA vigorously opposed by the Egyptian bishops, opened new scenes 
of violence and perjury.*®* After the return of the deputies fix)m 
Alexandria, the majority of the council pronounced the final sentence 
of degradation and exile against the primate of Egypt The decree, 
expressed in the fiercest language of malice and revenge, was com- 
municated to the emperor and the catholic church ; and the bishops 
immediately resumed a mild and devout aspect, such as became their 
holy pilgrimage to the Sepulchre of CbnsV^ 

But the injustice of these ecclesiastical judges had not been coun- 
tenanced by the submission, or even by the presence, of 
Athanasius. lie resolved to make a bold and dangerous cxue. 
experiment, whether the throne was inaccessible to the 
voice of truth ; and before the final sentence could be pronounced at 
Tyre, the intrepid primate threw himself into a bark which was ready 
to hoist sail for the Imperial city. The request of a formal audience 
might have been opposed or eluded ; but Athana^us concealed his 
arrival, watched the moment of Constantinc*s return from an adjacent 
villa, and boldly encountered his angry sovereign as he passed on 
boraeback through the principal street of Constantinople. So strange 
an apparition excited his surprise and indignation ; and the guards 
were ordered to remove the importunate suitor ; but his resentment 
was subdued by involuntary respect ; and the haughty spirit of the 
emperor was awed by the courage and eloquence of a bishop who 
implored his justice and awakened his conscience.*®^ Constantino 
lislened to the complidnts of Athanasius with impartial and even 
gracious attention ; the members of the synod of Tyre were sum- 
moned to justify their proceedings; and the arts of the Eusebian 
&ctijn would have been confounded if they had not aggravated the 
guilt of the primate by the dexterous supposition of an unpardonable 
oflfenoe — a criminal design to intercept and detain the corn-fleet of 
Alexandria, which supplied the subsistence of the new capital*®* 



in pftrticular, the second Apology of Athanasius (torn. i. p. 763-808), and 
his Epistles to the Monks (p. 808-86G [torn. i. p. 271 sqq., ed. Bened.]). They are 
justified by original and authentic documents; but they would inspire more con- 
fidence if he appeared less innocent, and his euemios less absurd. 

**• Eusebtus m Vit. Constantiu. 1. iv. c^ 41-47. 

*" Athanaa. torn. L p. 804 [torn. i. p. 159, ed. Bcned. 1777]. In a church dedicated 
to St. Athanasius, thin situation wouhl afford a better subject for a picture than most 
of the stories of miracles and martyrdoms. 

•• Athaoas. torn. i. p. 729 [tom. i. p. 104, ed. Bened.]. Eunapius has relatetl (in 
Tit. Sophist, p. 36, 37 [in JEdesio'}, edit. Comnnilin) a stnuige example of the cruelty 
sad credulity of Coostantine on a similar Oceanian. The eKK|uont Sopator, a Syrian 
philosopher, oiyoyed his friendship, and provoked the resentment of Ablavius, his 
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The emperor was satisfied that the peace of Egypt would be secured 
by the absence of a popular leader ; but he refused to fill the Tacaiicj 
(»f ttie archiepiscopal throne ; and the sentence which, after long hesi- 
tation, he pronounced, was that of a jealous ostracism rather than of 
an ignominious exile. In the remote province of Gaul, but in the 
hospitable court of Treves, Athanasius passed about twenty-eight 
months. The death of the emperor changed the face of 
tioo. public affairs ; and, amidst the general indulgence of a 

young reign, the primate was restored to his oountiy b} 
an honourable edict of the younger Constantine, who expressed a 
deep sense of the innocence and merit of his venerable guest *^ 
The death of that prince exposed Athanasius to a second persecu- 
tion ; and the feeble Constantius, the sovereign of the £ast, 
exile. soon bccamc the secret accomplice of the Eusebians. Ninety 

' bishops of that sect or faction assembled at Autiocb, under 
the specious pretence of dedicating the cathedral They composed 
an ambiguous creed, which is faintly tinged with the colours of Semi- 
Arianism, and twenty-five canons, which still regulate the disci[^e 
of the orthodox Greeks.^ ^^ It was decided, with some appearance of 
equity, that a bishop, deprived by a synod, should not resume his 
episcopal functions till he had been absolved by the judgment of an 
equal synod ; the law was immediately applied to the case of Adia- 
nasius ; the council of Antioch pronounced, or rather confirmed, hia 
degradation : a stranger, named Gregory, was seated on his throne ; 
and Philagrius,'^^ the praefect of Egypt, was instructed to support the 
new primate with the civil and military powers of the province. Op- 
pressed by the conspiracy of the Asiatic prelates, Athanasius withdrew 
from Alexandria and passed three years^^' as an exile and a suppliant 

Prdetorian prsefect. The corn-fleet was detained for want of a south wind; the people 
of Constantinople were discontented; and Sopater was beheaded, on a chai^ that he 
had bound the winds by the power of magic. Suidas adds, that Constantine wished 
to prove, by this execution, that he had absolutely renounced the superstition of the 
Gentiles. 

^^ In his return he saw Constantius twice — at Yiminiaouni, and at Caeaarea in Cap- 
padocia (Athanas. torn. i. p. 676 [torn. i. p. 236, ed. Bened.j). Tillemont supposes 
that Constantine introduced him to the meeting of the three royal brothers in Pan- 
nonia. (Mdmoires £ccl4s. torn. viii. p. 69.) 

"** See Beveridge, Pandect, tom. i. p. 429-452, and torn. ii. Annotation, p. 182; 
Tillemont, M^m. Eocl^. tom. vi. p. 310-324. St. Hilary of Poitiers has mentioned 
this synod of Antioch with too much favour and respect. He reckons ninety-seTen 
bishops. 

"' This magistrate, so odious to Athadasius, is praised by Qregory NasianieB, 
tom. L Orat. xxi. p. 390, 391 [ed. Par. 1630]. 

Ssepe premente Deo fert Deus alter opem. 

For the credit of human nature, I am always pleased to discover some good qualities 
in those men whom party has represented as tyrants and monsters. 

'" The chrouological difficulties which perplex the residenoe of Athanasius at 
Rome are strenuously agitated by Valesius (Obeen'at. ad C^cein. torn iu; Flisi 
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OD the holy threshold' of the Vatican J ^' By the asdduous study oi 
die Latin language he soon qualified himself to negotiate with the 
weelem clergy ; his decent flattery swayed and directed the haughty 
Julius : the Roman pontifi^ was persuaded to consider his appeal as 
the peculiar interest of the Apostolic see ; and his innocence was 
unanimously declared in a council of fifty hishops of Italy. At the 
end of three years the primate was summoned to the court of Milan 
by the emperor Constans, who, in the indulgence of unlawful plea- 
sures, still professed a lively regard for the orthodox &ith. The 
cause of truth and justice "was promoted by the influence of gold,^^^ 
and the ministers of Constans advised their sovereign to require the 
conTocation of an ecclesiastical assembly, which might act as the 
renresentatives of the catholic churcL Ninety-four bishops 
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of the West, seventy-six bishops of the East, encountered 
each other at Sardica, on the verge of the two empires, but in the 
dominions of the protector of Athanasius. Their debates soon dege- 
nerated into hostile altercations ; the Asiatics, apprehensive for their 
personal safety, retired to Philippopolis in Thrace; and the rival 
qmods redprocally hurled their spiritual thunders against their 
enemies, whom they piously condemned as the enemies of the true 
God. Their decrees were published and ratified in their respective 
pnmnoes : and Athanasius, who in the West was revered as a saint, 
was exposed as a criminal to the abhorrence of the East*^^ The 
council of Sardica reveals the first symptoms of discord and schism 
between the Greek and I^tin churches, which were separated by the 
aoddental difference of faith and the permanent distinction of lan- 
guage. 

During his second exile in the West, Athanasius was frequently 
admitted to the Imperial presence — at Capua, Lodi, Milan, 

Eedfls. L L c 1-5) and Tillemont (Mto. EoclA. torn. viii. p. 674, Ac.) I hk^e ful- 
lamtd the ample hypothesis of Yaleeius, who allows only one journey after the 
intnisioD of Gregory. 

'" I canDot forbear transcribmg a jadlcions observation of Wetstein (Prolegomcn 
N. T. p. 19): — Si tamen Historiam Eoclesiasticam velimus consulore, patebit jam inde 
a secuJo quarto, cum, ortls controversiis, ecclesia) GnrcisD doctures in duas parto8 
•ctxkdenEntar, ingenio, eloquentiA, numero, tantum non irqualea, earn partem quao 
▼inoere cu|Hebat Romam confugisse, majestatemque pontificis counter coluisfte, eoque 
pacto oppressis per pontificem et episcopos Latinos adversariis prscvaluisst>, atjue 
orthodoxiam in oondtiis stabiliyirae. Earn ob causam Athanasius, non sine coiuitatu, 
Bamam petiit, plureaque annoe ibi hscsit. 

"* Philostorgius, 1. iii. c. 12. If any corruption was used to promote the interest 
of reUgkm, an advocate of Athanasius might justify or excuse this quostionaSle con 
doct by the example of Cato and Sidney, the former of whom is said to have given, 
aod the latter to have received, a bribe in the cause of liberty. 

*** The canon which allows i4>{)eals to the Roman pontiffs has almost raised the 
aooncil of Sardica to the dignity of a general council, and its acts have been igucrantly 
•r artlolly oonfotmded with those of the Nicene synod. See Tillemont, t>m. viii. 
pL €09; Md Qeddes's Tracts, vol ii. p. 419-4(K». 
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Verona, Padua, Aquileia, and Treves. The bid of the dioeotj. 

usually assisted at these interviews ; the master of theofiaij 
iioo. stood before the veil or curtain of the sacred apartmedtf J 

and the uniform moderation of the primate might be atterie4 ' 
by these respectable witnesses, to whose evidence he solemnly $fi^' 
peals.^^^ Prudence would undoubtedly suggest the mild and n-r 
spectful tone that became a subject and a bishop. In these famiEar 
conferences with the sovereign of the West, Athanaaus might lamflrt 
the error of Constantius, but he boldly arraigned the guilt of Ui 
eunuchs and his Arian prelates ; deplored the distress and danger of 
the catholic church ; and excited Constans to emulate the zeal and 
glory of his father. The emperor declared his resolution of emplof* 
ing the troops and treasures of Europe in the orthodox cause ; and 
signified, by a condse and peremptory epistle to his brother Constas- 
tius, that, unless he consented to tlie immediate restoration of Athif* 
nasius, he himself, with a fleet and army, would seat the archbishop 
on the throne of Alexandria^^^ But this religious war, so horrible to 
nature, was prevented by the timely compliance of Constantius; and 
the emperor of the East condescended to solicit a reconciliation witih 
a subject whom he had injured. Athanasius waited with decent 
pride till he had received three succesdve epistles fiill of the strongest 
assurances of the protection, the favour, and the esteem of his sovs* 
reign ; who invited him to resume his episcopal seat, and who added 
the humiliating precaution of engaging his principal ministers to 
attest the sincerity of his intentions. They were maiiifested in a still 
more public manner by the strict orders which were despatched into 
Egypt to recall the adherents of Athanasius, to restore their privileges, 
to proclaim their innocence, and to erase from the public roisters 
the illegal proceedings which had been obtsuned during the prevalence 
of the Eusebian faction. After every satisfaction and security had 
been given which justice or even delicacy could require, the primate 
proceeded, by slow journeys, through the provinces of Thrace, Asia, 
and Syria ; and his progress was marked by the abject homage of the 
Oriental bishops, who excited his contempt without deceiving his 
penetration.^^® At Antioch he saw the emperor Constantius; sus- 

"^ Ar Athauasius dispersed secret iuvectives against Conatantius (see the Epistlo 
to the Monks) at the same time that he assured him of his profound respect, we might 
distriwt the professions of the archbishop. Tom. i. p. 677. 

"^ Notwithstanding the discreet silence of Athanasius and the manifest foi-geiy of 
a letter inserted by Socrates, these menaces are proved by the imquestionable evi- 
dence of Lucifer of Cagliari, and even of Constantius himself. See Tillemont, torn, 
viii. p. 693. 

"* I have always entertained some doubts concerning the retractation of Ursaciiis 
and Valens (Athanas. torn. i. p. 776 [tom. i. p. 139, ^. Bened. 17771). Their epistlef 
to Julius bishop of Rome, and to Athanasiujii himself, are of so differont a cast from 
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tmned, with modest firmness, the embraces and protestations of hia 
master ; and eluded the proposal of allowing the Arians a single 
church at Alexandria by claiming, in the other cities of the empire, a 
»mi]ar toleration for his own party; a reply which might have 
appeared just and moderate in the mouth of an independent prince. 
The entrance of the archbishop into his capital was a triumphal pro- 
cession ; absence and persecution had endeared him to the Alexan- 
drians ; his authority, which he exercised with rigour, was more firmly 
established; and his fame was difiused Ax)m ^Ethiopia to Britain, 
over the whole extent of the Christian world.* *• 

But the subject who has reduced his prince to the necessity of 
dissembling can never expect a sincere and lasting forgive- Resentment 
ness ; and the tragic fate of Constans soon deprived Atha- ux^***"" 
nasius of a powerful and generous protector. The civil ^•^-^si- 
war between the assassin and the only surviving brother of ConstanSi 
which afSicted the empire above three years, secured an interval ot 
repoGC to the catholic church ; and the two contending parties were 
desirous to conciliate the friendship of a bishop who, by the weight 
of his personal authority, might determine the fluctuating resolutions 
of an important province. He gave audience to the ambassadors of 
the tyrant, with whom he was afterwards accused of holding a secret 
correspondence;*^ and the emperor Constantius repeatedly assured 
his dearest father, the most reverend Athanasius, that, notwithstand- 
ing the malicious rumours which were circulated by their common 
enemies, he had inherited the sentiments, as well as the throne, of 
his deceased brother.*'* Gratitude and humauity would have dis- 
posed the primate of Egypt to deplore the untimely fate of Constans, 
and to abhor the guilt of Magnentius ; but as he dearly understood 
that the apprehensions of Constantius were his only safeguard, the 

meh other, that they cannot both be genaine: the one speaki the language of cri- 
minala who oonfeae their guilt and infamy; the other of enemies, who sohcit on equal 
terma an honourable reconciliation.* 

"* The circumstancee of hia second return may be collected from Athanasius him- 
self, torn. L p. 769, and 822, 843 ftom. i. p. 283, ed. Bened.l. Socrates, 1. IL c. .5. 
Sosomen, L lii. c 19. Theodoret, i. ii. c. 11, 12. Philostorgius, 1. iii. c. 12. 

^ Athanasius (tom. i. p. 677, 678 [tom. i. p. 239, ed. Bened.]) defends his inno- 
cence by pathetic complaints, solemn assertions, and specious arguments. He admits 
that letter* had been forged m his name, but he requests that hu own secretaries and 
thoee of the tyrant may be examined, whether those letters had been written by the 
former or received by tlie latter. 

"* Athanas. tom. I p. 825-844. 



* I cannot quite comprehend the ground stance of the epistles. That to Athanasius 

of Oibboo'a doubts. Athanasius distinctly is brief, almost abrupt. Their retnicta- 

aeeerte the fact of their retractation, tion is likewise mentioned in the address 

(Athan. Op. i. p. 139, ed. Benedict.) The of the orthodox bishops of Riuiiui tc 

rtles are apparently translauons from Constantius. A than, do Synod is. Op. 

Latin, if, m fact, more than the sub- i. p. 723.— II. 
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fervour of his prayers for the success of the righteous cause might 
perhaps be somewhat abated. The ruin of Athanasius was no longer 
contrived by the obscure malice of a few bigoted or angry bishops, 
who abused the authority of a credulous monarch. The monarch 
himself avowed the resolution, which he had so long suppressed, of 
avenging his private injuries ;^" and the first winter after his victory, 
which he passed at Aries, was employed against an enemy more 
odious to him than the vanquished tyrant of Gaul. 

If the emperor had capriciously decreed the death of the most 
Councils eminent and virtuous citizen of tne republic, the cruel 
Mi^l***"** order would have been executed without hesitation by the 
A.D. 363-356. ministers of open violence or of specious injustice. The 
caution, the delay, the difficulty with which he proceeded in the 
condemnation and punishment of a popular bishop, discovered to the 
world that the privileges of the church had ahready revived a sense of 
order and freedom in the Roman government llie sentence which 
was pronounced in the synod of Tyre, and subscribed by a large 
majority of the Eastern bishops, had never been expressly repealed ; 
and as Athanasius had been once degraded Ax)m his episcopal dignity 
by the judgment of his brethren, every subsequent act might be 
considered as irregular, and even criminaL But the memory of the 
firm and efiectual support which the primate of Egypt had derived 
from the attachment of the Western diurch engaged Constantius to 
suspend the execution of the sentence till he had obtained the 
concurrence of the Latin bishops. Two years were consumed in 
ecclesiastical negotiations; and the important cause between the 
emperor and one of his subjects was solemnly debated, first in the 
synod of Aries, and afterwards in the great council of Milan,*** 
which consisted of above three hundred bishops. Their integrity was 
gradually undermined by the arguments of the Arians, the dexterity 
of the eunuchs, and the pressing solicitations of a prince who gratified 
his revenge at the expense of his dignity, and exposed his own 
passions whilst he influenced those of the clergy. Corruption, the 
most infallible symptom of constitutional liberty, was successfully 
practised ; honours, gifts, and immunities were offered and accepted 
as the price of an episcopal vote; *^^ and the condemnation of the 

"^ Athanas. torn. i. p. 861. Theodoret, 1. ii. c. 16. The emperor declared that he 
was more desirous to subdue Athanasius than he had been to vanquish Magnentius or 
Sylvanus. 

'^ The a£fairs of the council of Milan are so imperfectly and erroneously related by 
the Greek writers, that we must rejoice in the supply of some letters of Eusebiu^ 
extracted by Baronius from the archives of the church of YerceUtB, and of an old life 
of Dionyaius of Milau, published by Bollandus. See Baronius, a.d. 355, and Tille* 
mont, tom. vii. p. 1415. 

^^ The honoui-s, pi'e.scnts, feasts, which seduced so many bishops, are 
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Alexandrian primate was artfully represented as the only measure 
which could restore the peace and union of the catholic church. I'he 
friends of Athanasius were not, however, wanting to their leader, or 
to their cause. With a manly spirit, which the sanctity of their 
character rendered less dangerous, they maintained, in public debate, 
and in private conference with the emperor, the eternal obligation of 
religion and justice. They declared that neither the hope of his 
favour, nor the fear of his displeasure, should prevail on them to join 
in the condemnation of an absent, an innocent, a respectable 
brother.^** They affirmed, with apparent reason, that the illegal 
and obsolete decrees of the council of Tyre had long ^nce been 
tacitly abolished by the Imperial edicts, the honourable re-establish- 
ment of the archbishop of Alexandria, and the silence or recantation 
of his most clamorous adversaries. They alleged that his innocence 
had been attested by the unanimous bishops of Egypt, and had been 
acknowledged in the councils of Rome and Sardica^^^ by the impartial 
judgment of the Latin church. They deplored the hard condition of 
Athanasius, who, after enjoying so many years his seat, his reputation, 
and the seeming confidence of his sovereign, was again called upon to 
oonfute the most groundless and extravagant accusation& Their 
language was specious ; their conduct was honourable : but in this 
long and obstinate contest, which fixed the eyes of the whole empire 
UQ a single bishop, the ecclesiastical factions were prepared to sacrifice 
truth and justice to the more interesting object of defending or 
removing the intrepid champion of the Nicene faith. The Arians 
itill thought it prudent to disguise, in ambiguous language, their 
real sentiments and designs ; but the orthodox bishops, armed with 
the favour of the people and the decrees of a general council, insisted 
00 every occasion, and particularly at Milan, that their adversaries 
ihould purge themselves from the suspicion of heresy, before they 
preaamed to arraign the conduct of the great Athanasius. ^^^ 
But the voice of reason (if reason was indeed on the side of 

wHii iDdignation by thoRe who were too pure or too proud to accept them. " We 
coobtt 'tAjB Hilary of Poitiers) against Constantius the Antichrist, who etrukes the 
^T iottcMMl of scourging the l^k ;" qui nou dorsa credit, 8cd ventrem |»alpat. 
Hiariui coDtn Constant, c. 5, p. 1240. 

** SomethiDg of thi« opposition is mentioned by Ammianus (xv. 7), who had a very 
^vk Mad supcrficia] knowledge of ecclesiastical history. Liberius . . . pcn^cveranter 
'^tebatur, nee visum hominem, nee auditum damnare, nefas ultimum s^rpe cxcla- 
BtDs; spwte scilicet recalcitrans Imperatoris arbitrio. Id enim ille Athanasio semper 
■<«itoa,ac. 

** More properly by the orthodox part of the council of Sardica. If the bishops of 
fc^tk putifs had fiurly voted, the division would have boen 94 to 76. M. do Tille- 
*flfit 'K» torn. viii. p. 1147-1158) is justly surpriijcd that so small a majoiity should 
^^ proceedad w> vigorously against their adversaries, the principal of whom they 
(■BMiiately deposed. 

** Sulp. Sevrrus, in Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 412. 
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Athanasius) was silenced by the clamours of a factious or venal luajo- 
condem. T^^y ; and the councils of Aries and Milan were not dis- 
SSiIiiua. solved till the archbishop of Alexandria had been solemnly 
^' ^^' condemned and deposed by the judgment of the Western, 
as well as of the Eastern, church. The bishops who had opposed 
were required to subscribe the sentence; and to unite in religious 
communion with the suspected leaders of the adverse party. A 
formulary of consent was transmitted by the messengers of state to 
the absent bishops : and all those who refused to submit their private 
opinion to the public and inspired wisdom of the councils of Aries and 
Milan were immediately banished by the emperor, who affected to 
execute the decrees of the catholic diurch. Among those prelates 
who led the honourable band of confessors and exiles, Liberius of 
Rome, Osius of Cordova, Paulinus of Treves, Dionysius of Milan, 
Eusebius of Vercellae, Lucifer of Cagliari, and Hilary of Poitiers, 
may deserve to be particularly distinguished. The eminent station 
of Liberius, who governed the capital of the empire ; the personal 
merit and long experience of the venerable C^us, who was revered as 
the favourite of the great Constantino, and the feither of the Niceue 
faith ; placed those prelates at the head of the Latin chureh : and 
their example, either of submission or resistance, would probably be 
imitated by the episcopal crowd. But the repeated attempts of the 
emperor to seduce or to intimidate the bishops of Rome and Cordova 
were for some time ineffectual The Spaniard declared himself 
ready to suffer under Constantius, as he had suffered threescore years 
before under his grandfather Maximian. The Roman, in the pre- 
sence of his sovereign, asserted the innocence of Athaiia^us, and hb 
own freedom. When he was banished to Beraea in Thrace, he sent 
back a large sum which had been offered for the accommodation of 
his journey ; and insulted the court of Milan by the haughty remark, 
that the emperor and his eunuchs might want that gold to pay their 
soldiers and their bishopi.^^^ The resolution of Liberius and Osius 
was at length subdued by the hardships of exile and confinement. 
The Roman pontiff purchased his return by some criminal compli- 
ances ; and afterwards expiated his guilt by a seasonable repentance. 
Persuasion and violence were employed to extort the reluctant 
signature of tiic decrepit bishop of Cordova, whose strength was 
broken, and whose faculties were perhaps impaired, by die weight ol 
an hundred years ; and the insolent triumph of the Arians provoked 
some of the orthodox party to treat with inhuman severity the 

>^ The exile of LiberiuB is mentioned by Ammiauus, xv. 7. Sec Theodorci. 
1. ii. c. 16. Atbanas. torn. i. p. 834-837 [torn. i. p. 161, ed. Bened.J. Hilar. Frag 
ment. L 
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character, or rather the memory, of an unfortunate old man, to whoae 
former services Christianity itself was so deeply indebted.^^^ 

The &11 of Liberius and Qsius reflected a brighter lustre on the 
firmneas of those bishops who still adhered, with unshaken 
fidelity, to the cause of Athanasius and religious truth. 
The ingenious malice of their enemies had deprived them of the 
benefit of mutual comfort and advice, separated those illustrious 
exiles into distant provinces, and carefully selected the most inhos- 
pitable Bpota of a great empire.*^ Yet they soon experienced that 
the deserts of Libya, and the most barbarous tracts of Cappadocia, 
were less inhospitable than the residence of those cities in which an 
Arian bishop could satiate, without restraint, the exquisite rancour of 
theolc^cal hatred.^'^ Their consolation was derived from the con- 
scioiisneaB of rectitude and independence, from the applause, the 
▼isitB, the letters, and the liberal alms of their adherents ; ^^' and 
from the satisfaction which they soon enjoyed of observing the 
iatestiue divisions of the adversaries of the Nicene faith. Such was 
the nice and capricious taste of the emperor Constantius, and so 
easily was he offended by the slightest deviation Ax)m his imaginary 
standard of Christian truth, that he persecuted, with equal zeal, those 
who defended the consubstantiality, those who asserted the similar 
miHance^ and those who denied the likeness^ of the Son of God« 
Three bishops, degraded and banished for those adverse opinions, 
might posably meet in tlie same place of exile ; and, according to 
the diffbrence of their temper, might either pity or insult the blind 
enthusiasm of their antagonists, whose present sufierings would nevei 
be compensated by future happiness. 

The disgrace and exile of the orthodox bishops of the West were 
designed as so many preparatory steps to the ruin of Athanasius 
himself.*'' Sx-and-twen^ months had elapsed, during which the 

** The life of Oriue is coUccted by Tillemont (torn. vii. p. 524-561), who, in the 
moit GZtniTagant termii, first admires and then reprobates the bishop of Cordova. In 
the midst of their lamentations on his fall, the prudence of Athanasius may be dis- 
tin^ruished from Uie blind and intemperate seal of Hilary. 

'-" The confossors of the West were succesaively banished to the deserts of Arabia 
or Tbebais, the lonely places of Mount Taurus, the wildent ports of Phr}'gL% which 
W4Y« in the poeseasion of the impious Montinists, &c. When the heretic Aetius was 
Uio favourably entertained at Mopsuestia in C ilicia, the place of his exile was changed, 
by the advice of Aeacius, to Amblada, a district inhabited by savages, and infested by 
wmr and pestilence. Philostorg. 1. v. c. 3. 

*" 8ee the cmel treatment and strange obstinacy of Eusebius, in his own lettiTR, 
published by Baronius, a.d. 356, No. 9-2-102. 

'" Ortemm exules satis constat, totius orbis studiis celebrates, pecuniasque eis in 
ttimptum aflatim congestas, legationibua quoque eos plebis catholica) ex omnibus fere 
proviuciia frequentatos. Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra, p. 414. Athanos. torn. i. p. 
ft;v;. 840. 

*** Ample materials for the history of this third persecution of .AthanasiuH may l>e 
i»abd in his own works. See particularly his very able Apology to Cooauntius \toai. 

VOL. in, <*• 
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Imperial court secretly laboured, by the most insidious arts^ to rc- 
fhird ex- move him from Alexandria, and to withdraw the allowance 
AtSSiriua which supplied his popular liberality. But when the pri- 
mdri^ '*^* ™*^^ ®f ^S}T^ deserted and proscribed by the Latin church, 
A.D.356. ^as igfl; destitute of any foreign support, Constantius 
despatched two of his secretaries with a verbal commission to 
announce and execute the order of his banishment As the justice 
of the sentence was publicly avowed by the whole party, the only 
motive which could restrain Constantius firom ^ving his messengers 
the sanction of a written mandate must be imputed to his doubt of 
the event ; and to a sense of the danger to which he might expose 
the second city and the most fertile province of the empire, if the 
people should persist in the resolution of defending, by force of arms, 
the innocence of their spiritual father. Such extreme caution afforded 
Athanasius a specious pretence respectfully to dispute the truth of an 
order which he could not reconcile either with the equity or with 
the former declarations of his gracious master. The civil powers of 
Egypt found themselves inadequate to the task of persuading or 
compelling the primate to abdicate his episcopal throne; and they 
were obliged to conclude a treaty with the popular leaders of 
Alexandria, by which it was stipulated that all proceedings and all 
hostilities should be suspended till the emperor s pleasure had been 
more distinctly ascertained. By this seeming moderation the 
catholics were deceived into a false and fatal security; wlule the 
legions of the Upper Egypt, and of Libya, advanc^, by secret 
orders and hasty marches, to besiege, or rather to surprise, a capital 
habituated to sedition, and inflamed by religious zeaL^'^ The position 
of Alexandria, between the sea and die lake Mareotis, facilitated the 
approach and landing of the troops, who were introduced into the 
heart of the city before any effectual measures could be taken, 
either to shut the gates, or to occupy the important posts of defence. 
At the hour of midnight, twenty-three days after the signature of the 
treaty, Syrianus, duke of Egypt, at the head of five thousand soldiers, 
armed and prepared for an assault, unexpectedly invested the church 
of St. Theonas, where the archbishop, with a part of his dei^ and 

i. p. 673 [torn. i. p. 233 9qq. ed. Bened.]), his first Apology for his flight (p. 701 
[torn. i. p. 253 sqq, ed. Bened.]), his prolix Epistle to the Solitaries (p. 808), and the 
original Protest of the People of Alexandria against the violences committed by Syri- 
anus (p. 866 [p. Hll, ed. Bened.l). Sozomen (1. iv. c. 9) has thrown into the narra- 
tive two or throe luminous and miportant circumstanoes. 

'^ Athanasius had lately sent for Antony and some of his chosen monks. Thoy 
descended from their moimtain, annoimced to the Alexandrians the sanctity of Atha- 
nasius, and were honourably conducted by the archbishop as far as the gates of tht 
city. Athauas. tom. ii. p. 491, 492 [tom i. p. 677 sq. ed. Bened. 1777'*. See IUlo 
wiss Rufinus, iii. 164, in Vit. Patr. p. 524. 
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peofile^ performed their nocturnal devotioiis. The doors of the 6acied 
edifice yielded to the impetuosity of the attack, which was accom- 
panied with every horrid circumstance of tumult and bloodshed ; but, 
as the bodies of the slain, and the fragments of military weapons, 
remained the next day an unexceptionable evidence in the possession 
of the catholics, the enterprise of Syrianus may be considered as a 
successful irruption rather than as an absolute conquest The other 
churches of the city were profaned by similar outrages ; and, during 
at least four months, Alexandria was exposed to the insults of a 
licentious army, stimulated by the ecclesiastics of an hostile faction. 
Many of the faithful were killed, who may deserve the name of 
martyrs if their deaths were neither provoked nor revenged ; bishops 
and presbyterH were treated with cruel ignominy ; consecrated virgins 
were stripped naked, scourged, and violated ; the houses of wealthy 
dtizens were plundered ; and, under the mask of religious zeal, lust, 
avarice, and private resentment were gratified with impunity, and 
even with i^^plause. The Pagans of Alexandria, who still formed a 
onmerous and discontented party, were easily persuaded to desert a 
bishop whom they feared and esteemed. The hopes of some peculiar 
fitvours, and the apprehension of being involved in the general penalties 
of rebellion, engaged them to promise their support to the destined 
successor of Athanasius, the famous George of Cappadocia. The 
usurper, after receiving the consecration of an Arian synod, was 
placed on the episcopal throne by the arms of Sebastian, who had 
been appointed count of Egypt for the execution of that important 
design. In the use, as well as in the acquisition, of power, the tyrant 
Geoff|^ disregarded the laws of reli^on, of justice, and of humanity ; 
and the same scenes of violence and scandal which had been exhibited 
in the cental were repeated in more than ninety episcopal cities of 
Egypt Encouraged by success, Constantius ventured to approve the 
coiMhict of his ministers. By a public and passionate epistle, the 
emperor congratulates the deliverance of Alexandria Ax)m a popular 
tyrant, who deluded his blind votaries by the magic of his eloquence ; 
expatiates on the virtues and piety of the most reverend George, the 
elected bishop ; and aspires, as the patron and benefactor of the city, 
to surpass the fame of Alexander himself. But he solemnly declares 
bis unalterable resolution to pursue with fire and sword tlie seditious 
adherents of the wicked Athanasius, who, by flying from justice, lias 
confiessed his guilt, and escaped tiie ignominious death wliich he had 
a J often deserved. ^'^ 

*>* AtLaoM. tool. i. p. 694 [torn. i. p. 249, ed. Benod.]. Tho emperor, or his Arioo 
KvrvtariflB, while tUey exproBS their renentment, betruy their fears and e«te«m ok 
AthjbOMns. 

a 2 
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Athanasius had indeed escaped from the most immiixnt dangers ; 
Hisbeba- ^^^ ^^^ adveiituTes of that extraordinary man deserve and 
viour. g^ Qyj. attention. On the memorable night when the 

church of St. Theonas was invested by the troops of Syrianus^ the 
archbishop, seated on his throne, expected, with cahn and intrepid 
dignity, the approach of death. While the public devotion was 
interrupted by shouts of rage and cries of terror, he animated his 
trembling congregation to express their religious confidence by 
chanting one of the psalms of David which celebrates the triumph of 
the God of Israel over the haughty and impious tyrant of Egypt 
The doors were at length burst open : a doud of arrows was dis- 
charged among the people ; the soldiers, with drawn swords, rushed 
forwards into the sanctuary ; and the dreadful gleam of their armour 
was reflected by the holy luminaries which burnt round the altar. *^* 
Athanasius stiU rejected the pious importunity of the monks and 
presbyters who were attached to his person ; and nobly refused to 
desert his episcopal station laXL he had dismissed in safety the last of 
the congregation. The darkness and tumult of the night favoured 
the retreat of the archbishop ; and though he was oppressed by tlie 
waves of an agitated multitude, though he was thrown to the ground, 
and left without sense or motion, he still recovered his undaunted 
courage, and eluded the eager search of the soldiers, who were 
instructed by their Arian guides that the head of Athanasius would 
be the most acceptable present to the emperor. From that moment 
the primate of Egypt disappeared from the eyes of his enemies, and 
remained above six years concealed in impenetrable obscurity.*'^ 

The despotic power of his implacable enemy filled the whole extent 
of the Roman world ; and the exasperated monarch had endeavoured, 
by a very pressing epistle to the Christian princes of ^Ethiopia,* to 

136 These minute circumstances are curious, as they are literally transcribed from 
the protest which was publicly presented three days afterwards by tiie catholics of 
Alexandria. See Athanas. tom. i. p. 867 [tom. i. p. 311, ed. Bened. 17771. 

'^ The Jansenists have often compared Athanasius and Amauld, and haye expa- 
tiated >vith pleasure on the faith and zeal, the merit and exile, of those celebrated 
doctors. Tlus concealed parallel is yery dexterously managed by the Abb^ de la Bl^ 
terie. Vie de Jovien, tom. i. p. 180. 



"^ These princes were called Aeizanas It was erected to commemorate the yic> 

and Saiazanas. Athanasius (Apol. ad tory of Aeizanas oyer the Bougaitss (St. 

Const, yol. i. pp. 313, 315) calU them Martin considers them Uie Semmyea, 

the kings of Axum (•? U Al^oufAu tv^cvmi). whose true name is Bedjah or Bodjah). 

In the superscription of his letter Con- Aeizanas is styled king or the Axumitee, 

stantius gives them no title, NiAf/m; Km- the Uomerites, of Raeidan, of the Ethi- 

trrtimot f*.tyt0T»( fiCa^rt Ai^«y« zai la- opians, of ihe Sabtcites, of Silet, cf Tiamo, 

^cra. Mr. Salt, during his first journey of the Bou^tes, and of Kaei. It appoara 

in Ethiopia (in 1806) discoyered, in the that at this time the king of the khi- 

ruins of Axum, a long and very inter- opians ruled oyer the Homerites, the in- 

eating inscription relating to these princes, habitants of Yemen. He was hot yet a 
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Rxdude Athanasius hrom the^most remote and sequestered regions of 
the earth. Counts, praefects, tribunes, whole armies, were Hia retreat, 
suooesrively employed to pursue a bishop and a fugitive; ^-^-^^^^ 
the yigilance of tlie civil and military powers was elicited by the 
Imperial edicts; liberal rewards were promised to the man who 
should produce Athanasius, either alive or dead ; and the most severe 
penalties were denounced against those who should dare to protect 
the public enemy.^'' But the deserts of Thebais were now peopled 
by a race of wild, yet submissive fanatics, who preferred the commands 
of their abbot to the laws of their sovereign. The numerous disciples 
of Antony and Pachomius received the fugitive primate as their 
&ther, admired the patience and humility with which he conformed 
to their strictest institutions, collected every word which dropped from 
his lips as the genuine efiufflons of inspired wisdom ; and persuaded 
themselves that their prayers, their fasts, and their vi^s, were less 
meritorious than the zeal which they expressed, and the dangers which 
they braved, in the defence of truth and innocence.^'' The monas- 
teries of Egypt were seated in lonely and desolate places, on the 
summit of mountains, or in the islands of the Nile ; and the sacred 
horn or trumpet of Tabenne was the well-known signal which 
assembled several thousand robust and determined monks, who, for 
the most part, had been the peasants of the adjacent country. When 
their dark retreats were invaded by a military force which it was 
impossible to resist, they silently stretched out their necks to the 
executioner; and supported their national character, that tortures 
could never wrest from an Egyptian the confession of a secret which 
he was resolved not to disclosc.^^^ The archbishop of Alexandria, for 
whose safety they eagerly devoted their lives, waa lost among a 
uniftnin and well-disciplined multitude ; and on the nearer approach 
of danger, he was swiftly removed, by their o£Bcious hands, from one 
place of concealment to another, till he reached the formidable deserts, 
which the gloomy and credulous temper of superstition had peopled 



** Hioe jam toto orbe profugns [agitur] Athana«iu8, neo ullus ei tutus ad latendum 
euperermt locus. Tribuni, Pracfecti, Comitcs, exercitua quoque, ad pervestiganduiu 
earn movcntor edictis Impcrialihus; pnemia delatoribus proponuutur, si quis eum 
virum, si id minus, ciq)ut ccrto Athaiiasii detulisset. Rufin. 1. i. c. 18. 

"* Gregor. Nazianzen. tom. L Orat. xxi. p. 384, 385. See Tillemont, Mdm. £ccl<58. 
torn. vii. p. 176-410, 820-880. 

*^ £t duUa tormentorum vis invcuiri adhuc potuit, quse obdurato illius tractAs 
invito elioere potuit, ut nomen proprium dicat. Ammiau. xxiL 16, and Vale- 
ad locom. 



Christian, as he calls himself son of the seems to have been solo king. See St. 

Kan, yiif #Mv iuMfiwty 'A(utf. Martin, nolo on Le Beau, ii. 151. Salt's 

bft>ther besides Saiasmas, named Travels. Silv. de Sacy, note in Annaloi 

is mentioned, though Acizanaa des Voyages, zii p. 53. — M. 
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with (lemons and savage monsters. The retirement of Athanasius, 
which ended only with the life of Constantius, was spent, for the most 
Tort, in the society of the monks, who faithfully served him as guards, 
IS secretaries, and as messengers ; but the importance of maintaining 
ai more intimate connection with the catholic party tempted him, 
whenever the diligence of the pursuit was abated, to emerge Ax)m 
the desert, to introduce himself into Alexandria, and to trust his 
person to the discretion of his friends and adherents. His various 
adventures might have furnished the subject of a very entertaining 
romanca He was once secreted in a dry cistern, which he had 
scarcely left before he was betrayed by the treachery of a female 
slave ;^^^ and he was once concealed in a still more extraordinary 
asylum, the house of a virgin, only twenty years of age, and who was 
celebrated in the whole city for her exquisite beauty. At the hour of 
midnight, as she related the story many years afterwards, she was 
surprised by the appearance of the archbishop in a loose undress, 
who, advancing with hasty steps, conjured her to afford him the 
protection which he had been directed by a celestial vision to seek 
under her hospitable roof. The pious maid accepted and preserved 
the sacred pledge which was intrusted to her prudence and courage. 
Without imparting the secret to any one, she instantly conducted 
Athanasius into her most secret chamber, and watched over his safety 
with the tenderness of a friend and the asaduity of a servant As 
long as the danger continued, she regularly supplied him with books 
and provisions, washed his feet, managed his correspondence, and 
dexterously concealed from the eye of suspicion this familiar and 
solitary intercourse between a saint whose character required the 
most unblemished chastity, and a female whose charms might excite 
the most dangerous emotions.^** During the six years of persecution 
and exile, Athanasius repeated his visits to his fair and faithful 
companion ; and the formal declaration, that he 9aw the councils of 
Rimini and Seleucia,**^ forces us to believe that he was secretly 
present at the time and place of their convocation. The advantage 
of personally negotiating with his friends, and of observing and 

"' Rufin. 1. i. c. 18. Sozomen, 1. iv. c. 10. This and the following story will be 
ronderod imponible if we mippose that Athanaaiiu always inhabited the asylum which 
ho accidentally or occasionally had used. 

»** Pallodius (Hist. LAuaiae. c. 136 in Vit. Patnun, p. 776 [p. 230, ed. Pbris, Pallad. 
1555] ), the original author of this anecdote, had conTersed with the damsel, who in 
her old age still remembered with pleasure so pious and honourable a connection. I 
cannot indulge the delicacy of Baronius, Valesuis, Tillemont, &c., who almost reject 
a story so unworthy, as they deem it, of the gravity of ecclesiastical history. 

»♦=» Athanas. toni. i. p. 869 [torn. i. p. 572, ed. Bened. 1777]. .1 agree with TUlc- 
mont (torn. viiL p. 1197), that his expressious imply a peraooal, thou^ perhiM 
•oerot, visit to the synods. 
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impmving the diTiaions of his enemies, might j istiiy, in a prudent 
statesmmi, so bold and dangerous an enterprise: and Alexandria 
was connected by trade and navigation with every seaport of the 
Mediterranean. From the depth of his inaccessible retreat the 
intrepid primate waged an incessant and offensive war against the 
protector of the Arians; and his seasonable writings, which were 
diligently circulated and eagerly perused, contributed to unite and 
animate the orthodox party. In his public apologies, which he 
addressed to the emperor himself, he sometimes affected the praise 
of moderation; whilst at the same time, in secret and vehement 
invectives, he exposed Cbnstantius as a weak and wicked prince, the 
executioner of his £Eunily, the tyrant of the republic, and the Antichrist 
of the church. In the height of his prosperi^, the ^ctorious monarch, 
who had chastised the rashness of Gallus, and suppressed the revolt 
of Sylvanus, who had taken the diadem Ax)m the head of Vetranio, 
and vanquished in the field the legions of Magnentius, received firom 
an invisible hand a wound which he could neither heal nor revenge ; 
and the son of Constantine was the first of the Christian princes who 
experienced the strength of those principles which, in the cause ot 
rdigion, could resist the most violent exertions of the civil power. ^^^ 

The persecution of Athanasius and of so many respectable bishops, 
who suffered for the truth of their opinions, or at least for ^riui 
the integrity of their consdence, was a just subject of indig- wahop^ 
nation and discontent to all Christians, except those who were blindly 
devoted to the Arian faction. The people regretted the loss of their 
faithful pastors, whose banishment was usually followed by the intru- 
sion of a stranger ^^^ into the episcopal chair, and loudly complained 
that the right of election was violated, and that they were condemned 
to obey a mercenary usurper, whose person was unknown and whose 
principles were suspected. The catholics might prove to the world 
that they were not involved in the guilt and heresy of their ecclesi- 
astical governor, by publicly testifying their dissent, or by j^^^^ 
totally separating themselves from his conmiunion. The 
first of these methods was invented at Antioch, and practised with 
such success that it was soon diflused over the Christian world. The 



*** The epistle of Aihaoasiui to the xnonkB U filled with reproafohee, which the public 
must feel to be true (vol. i. p. 834, 856 [torn. i. p. 304, ed. Bened.]); and, in com- 
plixDent to his raadera, he has iatrodueed the compariBODB of Pharaoh, Ahab, Bel- 
ahazaar, &c. The boldneen of Hilary was attended with leas danger, if he published 
his invective in Oaul after the revolt of Julian; but Lucifer sent his Ubela to Constan- 
tins, and almost challenged the reward of martyrdom. See Tillemont, torn. vii. p. 905. 

** Athanasius (torn. L p. 811) complains in general of this practice, which he after- 
wards exemplifies (n. 861 [torn. i. p. 307, ed. Bened.]) in the pretended election of 
Felix. Three eunuchs represented the Roman people, and three prelates, who fol- 
lowed the oonrt, assumed the functions of the bishops of the Suburbicarian prunnoes. 
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ioxology, or sacred hymn, which celebrates the glory of the Trinity, 
i8 susceptible of very nice, but material, inflections ; and the sub- 
stance of an orthodox or an heretical creed may be expressed by the 
difference of a disjunctive or a copulative pajiicle. Alternate re- 
sponses and a more regular psalmody ^** were introduced into the 
public service by Flavianus and Diodorus, two devout and active 
laymen, who were attached to the Nicene faith. Under their conduct 
a swarm of monks issued from the adjacent desert, bands of well- 
disciplined singers were stationed in the cathedral of Antioch, the 
Glory to the Father, and the Son, and the Iloly Ghost**' was 
triumphantly chanted by a full chorus of voices, and the catholics 
insulted, by the purity of their doctrine, the Arian prelate who had 
usurped the throne of the venerable Eustathius. The same zeal 
which inspired their songs prompted the more scrupulous members of 
the orthodox party to form separate assemblies, which were governed 
by the presbyters, till the death of their exiled bishop allowed the 
election and consecration of a new episcopal pastor.**® The revolu- 
tions of the court multiplied the number of pretenders, and the 
same city was often disputed, under the reign of Constautius, by two, 
or three, or even four bishops, who exercised their spiritual juris- 
diction over their respective followers, and alternately lost and 
regained the temporal possessions of the church. The abuse of 
Christianity introduced into the Roman government new causes of 
tyranny and sedition ; the bands of civil society were torn asunder 
by the fury of religious factions ; and the obscure citizen, who might 
calmly have surveyed the elevation and fall of successive emperors, 
imagined and experienced that his own life and fortune were con- 
nected >vith the interests of a popular ecclesiastic. The example of 

'« Thomassin (Discipline de TEglifle, torn. i. 1. ii. c. 72, 73, p. 9G6-984) has col- 
lected many curious facts concerning the origin and progress of chuiish-fiinging, both 
in the East and West.* 

*^ Philostorgius, 1. iii. c. 13. Qodefiroy has examined this subject with singukr 
accuracy (p. 147, &c.) There were three heterodox forms: "To the Father 6y the 
Son, and in the Holy Ghost;*' *' To the Father a>«l the Son m the Holy Ghost;*' and 
" To the Father m the Son onJ the Holy Ghost." 

*'** After the exile of Eustathius, under the reign of Constantine, the rigid party of 
the orthodox formed a separation which afterwards degenerated into a schism, and 
hwtod above fourscore years. See Tillemont, Mem. Ecclds. torn. vii. p. 35-54, 1137- 
1158, torn. viii. p. 573-632, 1314-1332. In many churches the Arians and Homoous- 
ians, who had renounced each other's communion, continued for some time to join in 
prayer. Philostorgius, 1. iii. c. 14. 



* Anus appears to have been the first of his music into the impiety of his doc- 

who availed himself of this means of ira- trines." Philostorgius, ii. 2. Arian singers 

pressing his doctrines on the popular car: used to parade the streets of Coustanti- 

ue composed songs for sailors, millers, and nople bv night, tUl Chrysoetom arrayed 

travellers, and set them to common airs; against them a band of ortnodox choristors. 

*' beguiling the ignonmt by the swoetacss Siozomen, viii. 8. — M. 



the two capitals, Rome and Constantinople, may serve to represent 
the state of the empire and the temper of mankind under the reign 
of the sons of Constantine. 

L The Roman pontiff, as long as he maintained his station and 
his principles, was guanled by the warm attachment of a 
great people, and could reject with scorn the prayers, 
the menaces, and the oblations of an heretical prince. When the 
enmichs had secretly pronounced the exile of Liberius, the well- 
grounded apprehension of a tumult engaged them to use the utmost 
precautions in the execution of the sentence. The capital was 
invested on every «de, and the prefect was commanded to seize the 
person of the bishop, either by stratagem or by open force. The 
crder was obeyed, and Liberius, with the greatest difficulty, at the 
hour of midnight, was swiftly conveyed beyond the reach of the 
Roman people before their consternation was turned into rage. As 
toon as Uiey were informed of his banishment into Thrace, a general 
assembly was convened, and the clergy of Rome bound themselves, 
by a public and solemn oath, never to desert their bishop, nev^r to 
acknowledge the usurper Felix, who, by the influence of the eunuchs, 
had been irregularly chosen and consecrated within the walls of a 
profane palace. At the end of two years their pious obstinacy sub- 
sisted entire and unshaken ; and when Constantius visited Rome, he 
was assailed by the importunate solicitations of a people who had 
preserved, as the last remnant of their ancient freedom, the right of 
treating their sovereign with familiar insolence. The wives of many 
of the senators and most honourable citizens, after pressing their 
husbands to intercede in favour of Liberius, were advised to under- 
take a commission which in their hands would be less dangerous and 
might prove more successful. The emperor received with politeness 
these female deputies, whose wealth and dignity were displayed in 
the magnificence of their dress and ornaments; he admired their 
inflexible resolution of following their beloved pastor to the most 
distant regions of the earth, and consented that the two bishops, 
Liberius and Felix, should govern in peace their respective congre- 
gation& But the ideas of toleration were so repugnant to the 
practice, and even to the sentiments, of those times, that, when the 
answer of Constantius was publicly read in the Circus of Rome, so 
reasonable a project of accommodation was rejected with contempt 
and ridicule. The eager vehemence which animated the spectators 
in the decisive moment of a horse-race was now directed towards a 
different object, and the Circus resounded with the shout of thou- 
sands, who repeatedly exclaimed " One God, One (lirist, One 
Binhon! '' The zeal of the Roman peopie in the cause of Liberius 
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was not confined to words alone, and the dangerous and bJoody 
sedition which they excited soon after the departure of Constantius 
determined that prince to accept the submission of the exiled prelate, 
and to restore him to the undivided dominion of the capital After 
some ineffectual resistance, his rival was expelled fi^m the city by the 
permission of the emperor and the power of the opposite faction ; the 
adherents of Felix were inhumanly murdered in the streets, in the 
public places, in the baths, and even in the chuxdies ; and the face 
of Rome, upon the return of a Christian bishop, renewed the horrid 
image of the massacres of Marius and the proscriptions of Sylla.*^* 

II. Notwithstanding the rapid increase of Christians under the 
cuiwtau- reign of the Flavian family, Rome, Alexandria, and the 
linupio. other great cities of the empire, still contained a strong 
and poweHul faction of Infidels, who envied the prosperity, and who 
ridiculed, even on their theatres, the theological disputes of the 
church. Constantinople alone enjoyed the advantage of being bom 
and educated in the bosom of the faith. The capital of the East 
hadeiever been polluted by the worship of idols, and the whole body 
of the people had deeply imbibed the opinions, the virtues, and the 
passions which distinguished the Christians of that age firom the rest 
of mankind. After the death of Alexander the episcopal throne was 
disputed by Paul and Macedonius. By their zeal and abilities they 
both deserved the eminent station to which they aspired ; and if the 
moral character of Macedonius was less exceptionable, his competitor 
had the advantage of a prior election and a more orthodox doctrine. 
His firm attachment to the Nicene creed, which has given Paul a 
place in the calendar among saints and martyrs, exposed him to the 
resentment of the Ariaus. In the space of fourteen years he was five 
times driven from his throne, to which he was more ft^uently re- 
stored by the violence of the people than by the permission of the 
prince, and the power of Macedonius could be secured only by the 
death of his rival. The unfortunate Paul was dragged in diain^ 
from the sandy deserts of Mesopotamia to the most desolate places 
Mount Taurus,* *° confined in a dark and narrow dungeon, left six 
days without food, and at length strangled, by the order of Philip 



'^ See, on this ecclesiastical revolution of Rome, Ammianus, xt. 7. Athanan. 
torn. i. p. 834, 861 [torn. i. p. 307, ed. Bened.]. Soaomen, 1. iv. c. 15. Theodoret, 
1. ii. c. 17. Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 413. Hiervnyin. Chrun. Maroellin. et 
Faustin. Libell. p. 3, 4. Tillemont, Mdin. Ecclde. torn. vi^. 336. 

'" Cucusus was the last stage of his life and sufferings. The situation of that lonely 
town, on the confines of Cappadocia, Cilicia, and the Lesser Armenia, has occasioned 
some geogmphical perplexity; b\it we are directed to the true spot by the course o! 
the Roman road from Ca»area to Antizaruus. See Cellarii Qtograph. torn. iL p. 213; 
Wesseling, ad Itinorar. p. 179, 703, 
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(me of the prindpal ministers of the emperor Constantius.^^* llie 
first blood which stained the new capital was spilt in this ecclesiastical 
contest, and many persons were slain on both sides in the furious and 
obstinate seditions of the people. The commission of enforcing a 
sentence of banishment against Paul had been intrusted to Ilermo- 
genea, the master-general of the cavalry, but the execution of it was 
fiitai to himself. The catholics rose in the defence of their bishop ; 
the palace of Hermc^nes was consumed ; the first military officer of 
the emjnre was dragged by the heels through the streets of Constan- 
tinofde, and, after he expired, his lifeless corpse was exposed to their 
wanton insults.^^* The fate of Hermogenes instructed Philip, the 
Prvtorian prsefect, to act with more precaution on a similar occasion. 
In the most gentle and honourable terms he required the attendance 
of Paul in the baths of Zeuxippus, which had a private communica- 
tion with the palace and the sea. A vessel, which lay ready at the 
garden stairs, immediately hoisted siul, and, while the people were 
still ignorant of the meditated sacrilege, their bishop was already 
embarked on his voyage to Thessalonica. They soon beheld, with 
surprise and indignation, the gates of the palace thrown open, and 
the usurper Macedonius seated by the side of the pnrfect on a lofty 
diariot, which was surrounded by troops of guards with drawn swords. 
The military proceasbn advanced towards the cathedral ; the Arians 
and the catholics eagerly rushed to occupy that important post, and 
three thousand one hundred and fifty persons lost their lives in the 
confusion of the tumult Macedonius, who was supported by a 
regular force, obtained a decisive victory, but his reign was disturbed 
by clamour and sedition, and the causes which appeared the least 
connected with the subject of dispute were sufficient to nourish and 
to lundle the flame of dvil discord. As the chapel in which the body 
of the great Constantino had been deposited was in a ruinous con- 
dition, the bishop transported those venerable remains into the church 
of St Acacius. This prudent and even pious measure was repre- 
sented as a wicked profanation by the whole party which adhered to 
the Homoousian doctrine. The factions immediately flew to anns, 



"■ AUuuuwiuB (torn. L p. 703, 813, 814 [torn. i. p. 275, ed. Bened.]) affirms, in the 
ost pontiTe terma, tliat raul was murdered; and appeals, not only to common fame, 
but ereii to the unsusmcious testimony of Philngrius, one of the Arian persecutoni. 
Yet lie acknowledges that the heretics attributed to disease the death of the bishop ol 
Cuustiuitinople. Athanasius is servilely copied by Socrates (1. ii. c. 26) ; but Sozomen, 
who disooren a more liberal temper, presumes 'I. It. c. 2) to insinuate a prudent 
doobt. 

** Ammianiis (xir. 10) refers to his own account of this tragic event. But we no 
longer posMW that part of his history.* 

* The murder of Hermogenes took place at the first expulsion of Paul from the Sec 
of Constantinople. — M. 
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the consecrated ground was used as their field of battle, and one of 
the ecclesiastical historians has observed, as a real £stct, not as a 
figure of rhetoric, that the well before the church overflowed with a 
stream of blood which filled the porticoes and the adjacent coiuls. 
The writer who should impute these tumults solely to a religious 
principle would betray a very imperfect knowledge of human nature , 
yet it must be confessed that the motive which misled the sincerity of 
zeal, and the pretence which disguised the licentiousness of passion, 
suppressed the remorse which, in another cause, would have suc- 
ceeded to the rage of the Christians of Constantinople.^*' 

The cruel and arbitrary disposition of Constantius, whidi did not 
Cruelty of always require the provocations of guilt and resistance, was 
ihoArians. yxsilj exaspcratod by the tumults of his capital and tie 
criminal behaviour of a faction whidi opposed the authority and reli- 
gion of their sovereign. The ordinary punishments of death, exile, 
and confiscation were inflicted with partial rigour, and the Greeks 
still revere the holy memory of two derks, a reader and a sub- 
deacon, who were accused of the murder of Hermogenes, and be- 
headed at the gates of Constantinople. By an edict of Constantius 
against the catholics, which has not been judged worthy of a place in 
the Thcodosian code, those who refused to communicate with the 
Arian bishops, and particularly with Macedonius, were deprived of 
the immunities of ecclesiastics and of the rights of Christians ; they 
were compelled to relinquish the possession of the churches, and were 
strictly prohibited firom holding their assemblies within the walls of 
the city. The execution of this unjust law in the provinces of 
Thrace and Asia Minor was committed to the zeal of Macedonius ; 
the civil and military powers were directed to obey his commands ; 
and the cruelties exercised by this Semi-Arian tyrant in the support 
of the Homowusion exceeded the commission, and disgraced the 
reign, of Constantius. The sacraments of the church were adminis- 
tered to the reluctant victims, who denied the vocation, and abhorred 
the principles, of Macedonius. The rites of baptism were conferred 
on women and children who, for that purpose, had been torn from 
the arms of their friends and parents ; the mouths of the communi- 
cants were held open by a wooden engine while the consecrated bread 
was forced down their throat ; the breasts of tender vir^ns were 
either burnt with red-hot egg-shells, or inhumanly compressed be- 



*" See Socrates, 1. ii. c. 6, 7, 12, 13, 15, 16, 26, 27, 38; and Soasomen, 1. iii. 3, 4, 7, 
9, 1. iv. c. ii. 21. The acts of St. Paul of Constantinople, of which Pbotius has made 
an abstract (Phot. Biblioth. p. 1419-1430), are an indifferent copy of these historians; 
but a modem Greek, who could write the Life of a saint without adding fables and 
miixiclco, is entitled to some commendation. 
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tween sharp and heavy boards.^^^ The Novatians of Constantinople 
and the adjacent country, by then* firm attachment to the Homoou* 
sian standfljrd, deserved to be confounded with the catholics them- 
selveSb Macedonius was informed that a large district of Paphla- 
gonia^^^ was almost entirely inhabited by those sectaries. lie 
resolved either to convert or to extirpate them, and, as he distrusted 
on this occasion the efficacy of an ecclesiastical mission, he com- 
manded a body of four thousand le^onaries to march against the 
rebels, and to reduce the territory of Mantinium under his spiritual 
dominion. The Novatian peasants, animated by despair and reli- 
gious fiiry, boldly encountered the invaders of their country, and, 
though many of the Paphlagonians were slain, the Roman legions 
were vanqui^ed by an irregular multitude, armed only with scythes 
and axes, and, except a few who escaped by an ignominious flight, 
four thousand soldiers were left dead on the field of battle. The 
successor of Constantius has expressed, in a concise but lively manner, 
some of the theolo^cal calamities which afflicted the empire, and 
more especially the East, in the reign of a prince who was the slave 
of his own passions and of those of his eunuchs. ^^ Many were 
** imprisoned, and persecuted, and driven into exile. Whole troops 
^ of those who are styled heretics were massacred, particularly at 
^ Cyacus and at Samosata. In Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Galatia, and 
^ in many other provinces, towns and villages were laid waste and 
" utterly destroyed," >*« 

While the flimies of the Arian controversy consiuned the vitals of 
the empire, the Afirican provinces were infested by their The revolt 
peculiar enemies, the savage fanatics who, under the name ^SZm 
of CircumeeUionSy formed the strengtli and scandal of the SJS™**^' 
Donatist party.**^ The severe execution of the laws of ^-^-^^'^ 
Constantino had excited a spirit of discontent and resistance ; the 
strenuous efforts of his son Constans to restore the unity of the 

*** Socratet, 1. ii. c. 27, 38. Sozomen, 1. iv. c. 21. The principal assiBtants of 
HacedonitiB, in the work of persecution, were the two ))ifihop6 of Nicomedia and 
CjTzicua, who were esteemed for their virtues, and especially for their charity. I 
cannot forbear reminding the reader that the difference between the Humoousion and 
U*Mnoiovaiati ia almost invisible to the nicest theological eye. 

^'^ We are ignorant of the precise situation of Mantinium. In speaking of these 
f*Mr bands of l^onaries, Socrates, Sozomen, and the author of the Acts of St. Paul, 
oae the indefinite terms of JL^«^^m, f «x«»ir, T«y^ara, which Nicephorus very properly 
translates thmtaandu. Vales, ad Socrat. 1. ii. c. a8. 

>M Julian. Epistol. lii. p. 436, edit. Spanheim. 

**' See Optatiis Hilevitanus (particularly iii. 4), with the Donatist history by M. 
Dupin, and the original pieces at the end of his edition. The numerous circumstances 
which Augustin has mentioned, of the fury of the Circumcellions against others and 
Jifpunflt tbemselves, have been Utboriously collected by Tillemout, Mdm. Eccl6i. torn. 
Ti. p. 147-165; and he has often, though without design, exposed the ix^juries wUiok 
bad provoked tbose fanatics. 
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cliurch exasperated the sentiments of mutual hatred which had first 
occasioned the separation ; and the methods of force and conniption 
employed by the two Imperial cominisfflonersy Paul and Macarius, 
furnished the schismatics with a specious contrast between the 
maxims of the apostles and the conduct of their pretended suc^ 
cessors.^^^ The peasants who inhabited the villages of Numidia and 
Mauritania were a ferocious race, who hafl been imperfectly reduced 
under the authority of tlie Roman laws, who were unperfectly con- 
verted to the Christian faith, but who were actuated bv a blind and 
furious enthusiasm in the cause of their Donatist teachers. They 
indignantly supported the exile of their bishops, the demolition of 
their churches, and the intemiption of their secret assemblies. The 
violence of the officers of justice, who were usually sustained by a 
military guard, was sometimes repelled with equal violence, and the 
blood of some popular ecclesiastics, which had been shed in the 
quarrel, inflamed ^eir rude foUowers with an eager desire of re- 
venging the death of these holy martyrs. By their own cruelty and 
rashness the ministers of persecution sometimes provoked their fate, 
and the guilt of an accidental tumult precipitated the criminals into 
despair and rebeUion. Driven from their native villages, the Donatist 
peasants assembled in formidable gangs on the edge of the Gsetulian 
desert, and readily exchanged the habits of labour for a life of 
idleness and rapine, which was consecrated by the name of religion, 
and faintly condemned by the doctors of the sect The leaders oi 
the Circumcellions assumed the title of captains of the saints ; their 
principal weapon, as they w^erc indifferently provided with swords and 
spears, was a huge and weighty club, whidi they termed an Israelite^ 
and the well-known sound of " Praise be to Grod !" which they used 
as their cry of war, diffused consternation over the unarmed pro- 
vinces of Africa. At first their depredations were coloured by the 
plea of necessity, but they soon exceeded the measure of subsistence, 
indulged without control their intemperance and avarice, burnt the 
villages which they had pillaged, and reigned the licentious tyrants 
of the open country. The occupations of husbandry and the adminis- 



'^ It is amusing enough to observe the language of opposite paitieB when they spenk 
of the same men and things. Oratus, bishop of Carthage, begms the aoclamations of 
an orthodox synod, '' Gratias Deo omnipotenti et Christo Jesu . . . qui imperavit reli- 
** giosiasimo Constanti Imperatori^ut votimi gereret unitati8,et mitteret ministros saocti 
** operis famuios Dei Pftulum et Macarium." Monument. Vet. ad Caloem Optati, p. 31H. 
^ Fjcee subito," (says the Donatist author of the Passion of Marculus) "de OMistantii 
" regis tjrannica domo . . . poUutum Macarianso persecutionis murmur increpuit, et 
** daabus bestiis ad Africam missis, eodem scilicet Macario et Paulo, execnmdum prorsus 
** ac dirum ecclesiffi certamen indictum est; ut populus Christianus ad unionem cun: 
" traditoribus fctciendam, nudatis militum gladiis et draeonum pnesentibus siguia, el 
' tubarum vocibiis cogerotur." Monument, p. 304. 
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tnition of justice were interrupted ; and as the Circumcellions pre- 
tended to restore the primitive equality of mankind, and to reform 
the abuses of civil sodety, they opened a secure asylum for the slaves 
Hid debtors who flocked in crowds to their holy standard. When 
they were not resisted they usually contented themselves with 
pluuder, but the slightest opposition provoked them to acts of vio« 
lence and murder ; «and some catholic priests, who had imprudently 
ugnalized their zeal, were tortured by the fanatics with the most 
refined and wanton barbarity. The spirit of the Circiuncellions was 
not always exerted against tiieir defenceless enemies ; they engaged, 
and sometimes defeated, the troops of the province, and in the bloody 
action of Bagai they attacked in the open field, but with unsuccessful 
valour, an advanced guard of the Imperial cavalry. The Donatists 
who were taken in arms received, and they soon deserved, the same 
treatment which might have been shown to the wild beasts of the 
desert The captives died, without a murmur, either by the sword, 
the axe, or the fire ; and the measures of retaliation were multiplied 
in a rapid proportion, which aggravated the horrors of rebellion and 
excluded the hope of mutual forgiveness. In the beginning of the 
present century the example of the Circumcellions has been renewed 
in the persecution, the boldness, the crimes, and the enthusiasm of 
the Camisards ; and if the fanatics of Languedoc surpassed those of 
Numidia by their military achievements, the Africans maintained 
their fierce independence with more resolution and perseverance.^^* 

Such disorders are tiie natural efiects of religious tyranny ; but thd 
nge of the Donatists was inflamed by a frenzy of a very 
extraordinary kind ; and which, if it really prevailed among ui^am 
them in so extravagant a degree, cannot surely be paralleled 
in any country or in any age. Many of these fanatics were pos- 
sessed with the horror of life, and the desire of martyrdom ; and 
they deemed it of little moment by what means, or by what hands, 
they perished, if their conduct was sanctified by the intention of 
devoting themselves to the glory of the true faith, and the hope of 
eternal happiness. *'° Sometimes they rudely disturbed the festivals, 
and profemed the temples of Paganism, with the design of exciting 
the most zealous of the idolaters to revenge the insulted honour of 
their gods. They sometimes forced their way into the courts of 
justice, and compelled the affrighted judge to give orders for their 
immediate execution. They frequently stopped travellers on the 

^* The Histoire des CamiBardii, iu 3 yols. 12mo., Villcfranchc, 1700, may bo recom- 
mended z» accurate and impartial. It requires some attention to discover tbv religion 
of the author. 

**^ The Donatist auicidee alleged iu thcii justification the exiunplc of Kaziits. wliink 
» rrUied io the 14th chapter of the second book of the Maccabeue. 
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public highways, and obliged them to inflict the stroke of martyrdom, 
by the promise of a reward if they consented, and by the threat of 
instant death if they refused to grant so very singular a favour. 
When they were disappointed of every other resource, they announced 
the day on which, in the presence of their friends and brethren, they 
should cast themselves headlong from some lofty rock ; and many 
precipices were shown which had acquired fame by the number of 
religious suicides. In the actions of these desperate enthusiasts, who 
were admired by one party as the martyrs of God, and abhorred by 
the other as the victims of Satan, an impartial philosopher may 
discover the influence and the last abuse of that inflexible spirit 
which was originally derived from the character and prindples of the 
Jewish nation. 

The simpiC narrative of the intestine divisions which distracted 
General the pcacc, and dishonoured the triumph, of the church, will 
chnTKtcr coufirm the remark of a Pagan historian, and justify the 
2S^*^*" complaint of a venerable bishop. The experience of 
A.D. 312-361. Ammianus had convinced him liiat the enmity of the 
Christians towards each other surpassed the fury of savage beasts 
against man ;^^^ and Gregory Nazianzen most pathetically laments 
that the kingdom of heaven was converted by discord into the 
image of chaos, of a nocturnal tempest, and of hell itself.^^' The 
tierce and partial writers of the times, ascribing all virtue to them- 
selves, and imputing all guilt to their adversaries, have painted the 
battle of the angels and daemons. Our calmer reason will reject 
such pure and perfect monsters of vice or sanctity, and will impute 
an equal, or at least an indiscriminate, measure of good and evil to 
the hostile sectaries, who assumed and bestowed the appellations of 
orthodox and heretics. They had been educated in the same re- 
ligion and the same civil society. Their hopes and fears in the 
present, or in a future life, were balanced in the same proportion. 
On either side the error might be innocent, the faith sincere, the 
practice meritorious or corrupt Their passions were excited by 
similar objects ; and they might alternately abuse the favour of the 
court, or of the people. The metaphysical opinions of the Athana- 
sians and the Arians could not influence their moral character ; and 
they were alike actuated by the intolerant spirit which has been 
extracted from the pure and simple maxims of the Gospel. 

A modem writer, who, with a just confidence, has prefixed to 
his own history the honourable epithets of political and philoso 

^*' Nullas infesias hominibus bestias, ut sunt sibi ferales plerique ChnstianonuD 
expertuB. Ammian. xxii. 5. 

*** Orogor. NaziaDioii, Onit. L p. 33. See TiUemont, torn. yi. p. 501^ quarto ^nlit 
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phica^y^^'aocuaes the timid prudence of Montesquieu, for neglecting to 
eoumeratey among the causes of the decline of the empire, Toiemuon 
a law of Constantino, by which the exercise of the Pagan o^p*******" 
worship was absolutely suppressed, and a considerable part of his 
subjects was left destitute of priests, of temples, and of any public 
reli^on. The zeal of the philosophic historian for the rights of 
mankind has induced him to acquiesce in the ambiguous testimony 
of those ecclesiastics who have too lightly ascribed to their favourite 
hero the merit of a general persecution.^^^ Instead of alleging this 
imaginary law, which would have blazed in the front of the Imperial 
oodes, we may safely appeal to the original epistle which Constantino 
addressed to \he followers of tlie ancient religion, at a time when he 
DO longer disguised his conversion, nor dreaded the rivals of his 
throne. He invites and exhorts, in the most pressing terms, the 
subjects of the Roman empire to imitate the example of their 
master ; but he declares that those who still refuse to open ^ij con- 
th^ eyes to the celestial light may freely enjoy their •^"°«» 
temples and their fancied gods. A report that the ceremonies 
of Paganism were suppressed is formally contradicted by the emperor 
himself, who wisely asfflgns, as the principle of his moderation, the 
inTincible force of habit, of prejudice, and of superstition.^** With- 
out violating the sanctity of his promise, without alarming the fears 
of the Pagans, the artfal monarch advanced, by slow and cautious 
steps, to undermine the irregular and decayed fabric of polytheism. 
The partial acts of severity which he occasionally exercised, though 
they were secretly prompted by a Christian zeaJ, were coloured by 
die fairest pretences of justice and the public good ; and while Con- 
stantine designed to ruin the foundations, he seemed to reform the 
abuses, of the andent religion. After the example of the wisest of 
his predecessors, he condemned, under the most rigorous penalties, 
the occult and impious arts of divination, which excited the vain 
hopes, and sometimes the criminal attempts, of those who were dis- 
contented with their present condition. An ignominious silence was 

*** Hutoire Politique et Philosophique dee EtablisBemenB des Europ^ns dans let 
deax Indet, torn. i. p. 9. 

*** Aocording to Eu^ebius (in Vit. Constantin. 1. ii. c. 45) the emperor prohibited, 
both in dtiee and in the country, r« fMeaum . . . rnf itiiX$XmTfiitit ; the abominable 
acta or parts of idolatry. Socrates (L i. c. 18^ and Sosomen (1. ii. c. 4, 5) have repre- 
aeoted the conduct of Conatantine with a just regard to truth and history, which 
has been neglected by Theodoret (1. v. c. 21) and Oi'osiua (vii. 28). Turn dcinde 
(■ays the latter) primus Constantinus ^'ri^to ordino et/>fo vicem vertit edicto; siquidem 
sEtatoit dtra uUam hominum c«dem, paganorum templa claudi. 

** See Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1. ii. c. 56, 60. In the sermon to the assembly 
of aaints which the emperor pronounced when he was mature in years and piety, he 
declares to the idolaters (c. xi.) that they are permitted to oSev sacrifloes and to 
•sarciae every part of their religious worship. 

VOL. Ul. H 
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imposed on the oracles, which had been publicly convicted of fraua 
and falsehood ; the effeminate priests of the Nile were abolished ; 
and Constantino discharged the duties of a Roman censor, when he 
gave orders for the demolition of several temples of Phoenicia, in 
which every mode of prostitution was devoutly practised in the face 
of day, and to the honour of Venus. ^** The Imperial city of Con- 
stantinople was, in some measure, raised at the expense, and was 
adorned with the spoils, of the opulent temples of Greece and Asia ; 
the sacred property was confiscated ; the statues of gods and heroes 
were transported, with rude familiarity, among a people who con- 
sidered them as objects, not of adoration, but of curiosity ; the gold 
and silver were restored to circidation; and the magistrates, the 
bishops, and the eunuchs, improved the fortunate occasion of grati- 
fying, at once, their zeal, their avarice, and their resentment But 
these depredations were confined to a small part of the Roman 
world ; and the provinces had been long since accustomed to endure 
the same sacrilegious rapine, from the tyranny of princes and pro- 
consuls who could not be suspected of any design to subvert the 
established religion.**'' 

The sons of Constantino trod in the footsteps of their father, with 
more zeal, and with less discretion. The pretences of rapine 
and oppression were insensibly multiplied y^^ every indul- 
gence was shown to the illegal behaviour of the Christians ; every 
doubt was explained to the disadvantage of Paganism; and the 
demolition of the temples was celebrated as one of the auspicious 
events of the reign of Constans and Constantius.*®' The name of 
Constantius is prefixed to a concise law, which might have superseded 
the necessity of any future prohibitions. " It is our pleasure that 
" in all places, and in all cities, the temples be immediately shut 
" and carefully guarded, that none may have the power of offending. 
'' It is likewise our pleasure that all our subjects should abstain 
from sacrifices. If any one should be guilty of such an act, let him 
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'^ See Eusebius, in Vit. Constantin. 1. iii. c. 54-58, and 1. iv. c. 23, 25. These acts 
of authority may be compared with the suppression of the Bacchanals, and the demo- 
lition of the temple of Isis, by the magistrates of Pagan Rome. 

'^ Eusebius (in Vit. Constant. 1. iii. c. 54) and Libanius (Orat. pro Templis, p. 9, 
10, edit. Gothoft^d.) both mention the pious sacrilege of Constsmtine, which they 
viewed in very different lights. The latter expressly declares that " he made use of 
" the sacred money, but made no alteration in the legal worship; the temples indeed 
" were impoyerished, but the sacred rites were performed there." Lardner^s Jewish 
and Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 140. 

'^ Ammianus (xxii. 4) speaks of some court eunuchs who were spoliis templorum 
pasti. Libanius says (Orat. pro Tempi, p. 23) that the emperor often gave away a 
temple, like a dog, or a horse, or a slave, or a gold cup: but the devout philosopher 
takes care to observe that these sacrilegious favourites very seldom prosp^^. 

*'' See Gothofred. Cod. Theodos. tom. vi. p. 262. Liban. Orat. r'arental, c x. ia 
Fabric. Bibl. Qi»c. tom. vii. p. 235 [ed. Hamb. 1715]. 
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'^ feel the sword of vengeance, and, after his execution, let his 
property be confiscated to the public use. We denounce the same 
penidties against the governors of the provinces, if they neglect to 
punish the criminals." ^''^ But there is the strongest reason to 
believe that this formidable edict was either composed without being 
published, or was published without being executed. The evidence 
of facts, and the monuments which are still extant of brass and 
marble, continue to prove the public exercise of the Pagan worship 
during the whole reign of the sons of Constantino. In the East as 
well as in the West, in cities as well as in the country, a great 
number of temples were respected, or at least were spared ; and the 
devout multitude still enjoyed the luxury of sacrifices, of festivals, 
and of processions, by the permission, or by the connivance, of the 
civil government About four years after the supposed date of his 
bloody edict, Constantius visited the temples of Rome; and the 
decency of his behaviour is recommended by a Pagan orator as an 
example worthy of the imitation of succeeding princes. ** That 
emperor," says Symmachus, '^ suffered the privileges of the vestal 
virgins to remain inviolate; he bestowed the sacerdotal dignities 
on the nobles of Rome, granted the customary allowance to defray 
the expenses of the public rites and sacrifices ; and, though he had 
embraced a difierent religion, he never attempted to deprive the 
empire of the sacred worship of antiquity."*'* The senate still pre- 
sumed to consecrate, by solemn decrees, the divine memory of their 
acyvereigns ; and Constantine himself was associated, after his death; 
to those gods whom he had renounced and insulted during his life. 
The title, the ensigns, the prerogatives, of sovereion pontiff, 
which had been instituted by Numa, and assumed by Augustus, 
were accepted, without hesitation, by seven Christian emperors; 
who were invested with a more absolute authority over the religion 
which they had deserted than over that which they professed. *'* 

'^^ Placnit omnibus locis aique urbibiu umversis claudi protiiiTU templa, et aooessa 
▼etttifl omnibus licentiam delinquendi perditis abnegari. Volumus etiam cunotos a 
■acrificiis abstinere. Quod siquis aliquid forte hujusmodi perpetraverit, gladio [ultorel 
•tematur: fiuniltates etiam perempti fisco decemimus vmdicari: et similiter adfligi 
rectorea provinciarum si facinora vindicare neglexerint. Cod. Tbeodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. 
leg. 4. Chronology has discovered some contradiction in the date of this extravagant 
law; the only one, perhaps, by which the n^ligence of magistrates is pmiished by 
de^h and confiscation. M. de la Bostie (M^m. de TAcad^mie, tom. xv. p. 98) 
coDJecturM, with a show of reason, that this was no more than the minutes of a law, 
the heads of an intended bill, which were foimd in Scriniis Memorite, among the 
papers of Constantius, and afterwards inserted, as a worthy model, in the Theodosian 
Code. 

^ ^rmmach. Epistol. x. 54 [p. 289, ed. Paris, 1604]. 

■^ The fourth Dissertation of M. de la Bastie, but le Souverain Pontifical des 
Empereurs Remains (in the M^m. de TAcad. tom. xv. p. 75-144), is a very leamod 
aa»d judicious performance, which explains the state, and proves the toleration, of 
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The divifflons of Christianity suspended the ruin of Pagani9m ;^^ 
and the holy war against the infidels was less vigorously prosecuted 
by princes and bishops who were more immediately alarmed by 
the guilt and danger of domestic rebellion. The extirpation of 
idolatry^'^^ might have been justified by the established principles of 
intolerance : but the hostile sects, which alternately reigned in the 
Imperial court, were mutually apprehensive of alienating, and perhaps 
exasperating, the minds of a powerful, though declining faction. 
Every motive of authority and fashion, of interest and reason, now 

PaganiBm from ConBtantine to Qratian. The assertion of Zosimus [iv. 36], that Qratian 
was the first who refused the pontifical robe,* is confirmed beyond a doubt; and the 
murmurs of bigotry on that subject are almost silenced. 

'73 As I have freely anticipated the use of pagans and paganism, I shall now trace 
the singular revolutions of those celebrated words. I. tlmyn, in the Doric dialect, so 
familiar to the Italians, signifies a fountain; and the rural neighbourhood which fre< 
quented the same fountam derived the common appellation of pagus and pagans 
(Festus sub voce, and Servius ad Virgil. Georgic ii. 382 ).k 2. By an easy extension 
of the word, pagan and rural became almost synonymous (Plin. Hist. Natur. xxviii. 
5); and the meaner rustics acquired that name, which has been corrupted into peasants 
in the modem languages of Europe. 3. The amaring increase of tne military order 
introduced the necessity of a correlative term (Hume's Essays, vol. i. p. 555); and all 
the people who were not enlisted in the service of the prince were branded with the 
contemptuous epithet of pagans (Tacit. Hist. iii. 24, 43, 77. Juvenal. Satir. 16 
[v. 32]. Tertullian de PaUio, c. 4). 4. The Christians were the soldiers of Christ; 
their adversaries who refused his sacrament, or military oath of baptism, might deserve 
the metaphorical name of pagans; and this popular reproach was introdu^d as early 
as the reign of Valentinian (▲.d. 365) into Imperial laws (Cod. Theodoe. 1. xvi. tit. ii. 
leg. 18) and theological writings. 5. Christianity graduEdly filled the cities of the 
empire : the old reli^on, in the time of Prudentius (advers. Symmachum, 1. i. [v. 575 
sqq."] ad fin.) and Orosius (in Prsfat. Hist.), retired and languished in obscure vil- 
lages; and the word pagans, with its new signification, reverted to its primitive origin. 
6. Since the worship of Jupiter and his family has expired, the vacant title of Pagans 
has been successively applied to aU the idolaters and polytheists of the old and new 
world. 7. The Latin Christians bestowed it, without scruple, on their mortal enemies 
the Mahometans; and the purest Unitarians were branded with the unjust reproach of 
idolatry and paganism. See Qerard Vossius, Etymologicon Linguae Latins, in his 
works, tom. i. p. 420 ; Qodefro^s Conunentary on the Theodosian Code, tom. vi. 
p. 250 ; and Ducange, medise et mfimae Latinitat. Gloesar. 

''* In the pure luiguage of Ionia and Athens, e73mX«v and Am^^tm were ancient and 
familiar words. The former expressed a likeness, an apparition (Homer. Odys. 
xi. 602), a representation, an image, created either by fiuicy or art. The latter denoted 
any sort of service or slavery. The Jews of Egypt, who translated the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, restrained the use of these words (Exod. xx. 4, 5) to the religious worship of an 
image. The peculiar idiom of the Hellenists, or Grecian Jews, has been adopted by 
the sacred and ecclesiastical writers; and the reproach of idf>latry {E*imX»Xmr^m) has 
stigmatized that visible and abject mode of superstition which some sects of Chris- 
tianity should not hastily impute to the polytheists of Greece and Rome. 



* Gratian did not refuse the title of foimd in the Roman writers. The true 

Pontifex Maximus till after the revolt of etymology of the word is uncertain : some 

Maximus in the sixteenth year of his reign, modem writers connect it with ptisco, and 

for we find him so callea in inscriptions suppose it to have meant originally a 

and in Ausonius, Grat. Act. in a.d. 379, pasture in common. It was us^ by the 

the twelfth year of his reign. Clinton, Roman writers to signify a territory, or 

Fasti RouL vol. ii. p, 122.~S. the people of a territory; and the French 

b This is an instance of the false ety- word pays, which is dmived from it, is 

melogy, derived from an accidental simi- employed in the same i 
larity of words, which is so frequently 
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militated on the side of Christianity ; but two or three generations 
elapsed before their yictorious influence was universally felt The 
religion which had so long and so lately been established in the 
Roman empire was still revered by a numerous people, less attached 
indeed to speculative opinion than to andent custom. The honours 
of the state and army were indifferentiy bestowed on all the subjects 
of Constantine and Constantius; and a considerable portion of 
knowledge and wealth and valour was still engaged in tiie service 
of polytheism. The superstition of the senator and of tiie peasant, 
of the poet and the philosopher, was derived from very difierent 
causes, but they met with equal devotion in the temples of the gods. 
Their zeal was insensibly provoked by the insulting triumph of a 
proscribed sect ; and their hopes were revived by the well-grounded 
confidence that the presumptive heir of the empire, a young and 
valiant hero, who had delivered Gaul from the arms of the barba* 
riana^ had secretiy embraced the religion of his anoestoig 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

JiriilAN IB DBOLABKD EmFEBOB BT THB LbGIONS OF GaUL. — Hl8 BIaBCH ANl 
SUOOBSS. — ThB DsATH of CyONflTAKTinS. — ClYIL ADMINISTRATION OF 
JlTLIAK. 

While the Romans languished under the ignominious tyranny oi 
Thejeaiooqy eunuchs and bishops, the praises of Julian were repeated 
?fa?^! ^Sl^ with transport in every part of the empire, except in the 
Julian. palace of Constantius. The barbarians of Germany had 
felt, and still dreaded, the arms of the young Caesar ; his soldiers 
were the companions of his victory ; the grateful provincials enjoyed 
the blessings of his reign ; but the favourites, who had opposed his 
elevation, were offended by his virtues ; and they justly considered 
the friend of the people as the enemy of the court. As long as the 
fame of Julian was doubtfid, the buffoons of the palace, who were 
skilled in the language of satire, tried the efficacy of those arts 
which they had so often practised with success. They easily dis- 
covered that his simplicity was not exempt from affectation: the 
ridiculous epithets of an hairy savage, of an ape invested with the 
purple, were applied to the dress and person of the philosophic 
warrior; and his modest despatches were stigmatised as the vain 
and elaborate fictions of a loquacious Greek, a speculative soldier, 
who had studied the art of war amidst the groves of the Academy.* 
The voice of malicious folly was at length ulenced by the shouts of 
victory ; the conqueror of the Franks and Alemanni could no longer 
be painted as an object of contempt ; and the monarch himself was 
meanly ambitious of stealing from his lieutenant the honourable 
reward of his labours. In the letters crowned with laurel, which, 

> Omnes qui plus poterant in palatio, adulandi professores jam docti, reote oonsulta, 
proepereque completa vertebant in deridiculum: talia sine modo strepentea insulae; in 
odium venit cum victoriiB suis; capella, non homo; ut hirsutimi JuUanum carpentes, 
appellantesque loquacem talpam, et purpuratam edmiam, et litterionem Qnecum: et 
hiB oon^^entia plurima atque vemacula prinoipi resonantea, audire haec taliaque 
geetienti, vixiutee ejus obruere verbis impudentibus conabantur, ut aegnem inoeaaentes 
et timidum'et umbiutUem, gestaque Becus verbis oomptioribus exomantem. AT»mi^iina^ 
xviL 11.* 

* The philosophen retaliated on the the lion, but was surrounded by a whol« 

oourtiara. Marius (says Eunapius in a litter of foxes. Mai, Script. Bys. Nov, 

newly diaoovered fragment) was wont to Coll. ii. p. 238. Niebuhr, Byiant. Hist^ 

call his antagonist Sylla a beast half lion p. 66. — M. 
and half fox. Conatantius had nothing of 
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according to ancient custom^ were addressed to the provinces, the 
name of Julian was omitted. '' Constantius had made his disposi- 
^ tions in person ; he had signalised his valour in the foremost ranks ; 
" hi% military conduct had secured the victory ; and the captive king 
** of the barbarians was presented to him on the field of battle," 
from which he was at that time distant above forty days' journey.* 
So extravagant a fable was incapable, however, of deceiving the 
public credulity, or even of satisfying the pride of the emperor him- 
self. Secretly conscious that the applause and favour of the Romans 
accompanied the rising fortunes of Julian, his discontented mind was 
prepared to receive the subtle poison of those artful sycophants who 
coloured their mischievous designs with the fairest appearances of 
truth and candour.' Instead of depreciating the merits of Julian, 
they acknowledged, and even exaggerated, his popular fame, superior 
talents^ and important services. But they darkly insinuated that 
the virtues of the Caesar might instantly be converted into the most 
dangerous crimes, if the inconstant multitude should prefer their /- 
inclinations to their duty; or if the general of a victorious army 
should be tempted from his allegiance by the hopes of revenge and 
independent greatness. The personal fears of Constantius 
were interpreted by his council as a laudable anxiety for envy of 
the public safety ; whilst m pnvate, and perhaps m his own 
breast, he disguised, under the less odious appellation of fear, the 
sentiments of hatred and envy which he had secretly conceived for 
the inimitable virtues of Julian. 

The apparent tranquillity of Gaul, and the imminent danger of 
the eastern provinces, offered a specious pretence for the The legions 
defflgn which was artfully concerted by the Imperial minis- ordered to 
ters. They resolved to disarm the Caesar ; to recall those the emi. 
faithful troops who guarded his person and dignity ; and April. ' 
to employ, in a distant war against the Persian monarch, the hardy 
veterans who had vanquished, on the banks of the Rhine, the fiercest 
nations of Germany. While Julian used the laborious hours of his 
winter-quarters at Paris in the administration of power, which, in his 
bands, was the exercise of virtue, he was surprised by the hasty 

* Ammian. zri. 12 H^.]. The orator Themistius (iv. p. 56, 57) believed whatever 
WM contained in the Imperial letters, which were addressed to the senate of Constan- 
tinople. Aurelius Victor, who published his Abridgment in the last year of Con- 
stantius, ascribes the German viotories to the wisdom of the emperor and the fortune 
of the Cesar. Tet the historian, soon afterwards, was indebted to the favour or 
«rteem of Julian for the honour of a brass statue, and the important offices of consular 
of the second Pannonia and prafect of the dtj. Ammian. xxi. 10. 

' Callido nooendi artificio, accusatoriam diritatem laudum titulis peragebant. . , 
Urn voces fuerunt ad inflammanda odia probris omnibus potentiores. See Mamertin 
in Actione Qratiarum in Vet. P^ncgyr. zi. 4, 5. 
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arriyal of a tribune and a notary, with positiye orders from the 
emperor, which they were directed to execute, and he was com- 
manded not to oppose. Constantius signified his pleasure that four 
entire legions — the Celtae and Petulants, the Heruli and the 
Batavians — should be separated from the standard of Julian, under 
which they had acquired their fame and discipline ; that in each of 
the remaining bands three hundred of the bravest youths should be 
selected ; and that this numerous detachment, the strength of the 
Gallic army, should instantly begin their march, and exert their 
utmost diligence to arrive, before the opening of the campaign, on 
the frontiers of Persia.^ The Csesar foresaw and lamented the 
consequences of this fatal mandate. Most of the auxiliaries, who 
engaged their voluntary service, had stipulated tha^ they ^ould 
never be obliged to pass the Alps. The public faith of Rome, and 
the personal honour of Julian, had been pledged for the observance 
of this condition. Such an act of treachery and oppression would 
destroy the confidence, and exdte the resentment, of the inde- 
pendent warriors of Germany, who considered truth as the noblest 
of their virtues, and freedom as the most valuable of their pos- 
sessions. The legionaries, who enjoyed the title and privileges of 
Romans, were enlisted for the general defence of the republic ; but 
those mercenary troops heard with cold indifference the antiquated 
names of the republic and of Rome. Attached, either from birth or 
long habit, to the climate and manners of Gaul, they loved and 
admired Julian; they despised, and perhaps hated, the emperor; 
they dreaded the laborious march, the Perdan arrows, and the 
burning deserts of Asia* They claimed as their own the country 
which they had saved ; and excused their want of spirit by pleading 
the sacred and more immediate duty of protecting their families 
and friends. The apprehensions of the Gauls were derived from 
the knowledge of the impending and inevitable danger. As soon as 
the provinces were exhausted of their military strength, the Germana 
would violate a treaty which had been imposed on their fears ; and 
notwithstanding the abilities and valour of Julian, the general of a 
nominal army, to whom the public calamities would be imputed, 
must find himself, after a vain resistance, either a prisoner in the 
camp of the barbarians, or a criminal in the palace of Constantius. 
If Julian complied with the orders which he had received, he sub- 
scribed his own destruction, and that of a people who deserved his 

' The mmute interval which maj be interposed between the hieme aduHd and the 
frimo vere of Anunianiia (xx. 1, 4), instead of allowing a suffioient space for a march of 
three thousand miles, would render the orders of Constantius as extravagant as thev 
were unjust* The troops of Qaul could not have reached Syria tiU the end of autumoi 
The memory of Ammianus must have been inaocuFate, and his language incorrect. 
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affection. But a positive refusa^ was an act of rebellion and a 
declaration of war. The inexorable jealousy of the emperor, the 
peremptory, and perhaps insidious, nature of his commands, left noi. 
any room for a fair apology or candid interpretation ; and the 
dependent station of the Casssn scarcely allowed him to pause or to 
deliberate. Solitude increased the perplexity of Julian ; he could no 
longer apply to the faithful counsels of Sallust, who had been removed 
firom his office by the judicious malice of the eunuchs : he could not 
even enforce his representations by the concurrence of the ministers, 
who would have been afraid or ashamed to approve the ruin of GauL 
The moment had been chosen when Lupicinus,^ the general of the 
cavalry, was despatched into Britain, to repulse the inroads of the 
Soots and Picts; and Florentius was occupied at Vienne by the 
asaessment of the tribute. The latter, a crafty and corrupt states- 
man, declining to assume a responsible part on this dangerous 
occasion, eluded the pressing and repeated invitations of Julian^ 
who represented to him that in every important measure the pre- 
sence of the prsefect was indispensable in the council of the prince. 
In the mean while the Caesar was oppressed by the rude and im- 
portunate solicitations of the Imperial messengers, who presumed 
to suggest that, if he expected the return of his ministers, he would 
charge himself with the guilt of the delay, and reserve for them 
the merit of the execution. Unable to resist, unwilling to comply, 
Julian expressed in the most serious terms his wish, and even his 
intention, of resigning the purple, which he could not preserve with 
honour, but which he could not abdicate with safety. 

After a painful conflict, Julian was compelled to acknowledge that 
obedience was the virtue of the most eminent subject, and Tbeir dia- 
that th|» sovereign alone was entitled to judge of the public <»°^^ 
welAre. He issued the necessary orders for carrying into execution 
tlie commands of Constantius ; a part of the troops began their march 
for the Alps ; and the detachments from the several garrisons moved 
towards their respective places of assembly. They advanced with 
difficulty through the trembling and afirighted crowds of provincials, 
who attempted to excite their pity by silent despair or loud lamenta- 
tions ; while the wives of the soldiers, holding their infants in their 
arms, accused the desertion of their husbands in the mixed language 
of grief, of tenderness, and of indignation. Th s scene of general 
distreas afflicted the humanity of the Caesar ; he granted a sufficient 

* AmmuuiiiB, zz. 1. The Talour of Lupiciniui and his military skill are acknow- 
ledged by the historian, who, in his affected language, accuses the general of exalting 
the hoTDB of his pride, beUowing in a tragic tone, and exciting a doubt whether ho 
warn more cruel or aTaricious. The danger from the Scots and Picts was so serious, 
that Julian hi"!*'*^^ had some thoughts ot {)aaaing over into the island. 
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number of post-waggons to transport the wives and families of the 
soldiers,® endeavoured to alleviate the hardships which he was con 
strained to inflict, and increased by the most laudable arts his^ owd 
popularity and the discontent of the exiled troops: The grief of an 
armed multitude is soon converted into rage ; their licentious mur- 
murs, which every hour were communicated fix)m tent to tent with 
more boldness and efiect, prepared their minds for the most daring 
acts of sedition ; and by the connivance of their tribunes a seasonable 
libel was secretly dispersed, which painted in lively colours the dis- 
grace of the CaBsar, the oppression of the Gallic army, and the feeble 
vices of the tyrant of Asia. The servants of Constantius were 
astonished and alarmed by the progress of this dangerous spint. 
They pressed the Caesar to hasten the departure of the troops ; but 
they imprudently rejected the honest and judicious advice of Julian, 
who proposed that they should not march through Paris, and sug- 
gested the danger and temptation of a last interview. 

As soon as the approach of the troops was announced, the Caesar 
^ went out to meet them, and ascended his tribunal, which 

They pro- , ' , ' , 

claim Julian had bccn crectcd in a plain before the fi:ates of the city. 

emperor. ... • 

After distinguishing the officers and soldiers who by their 
rank or merit deserved a peculiar attention, Julian addressed himself 
in a studied oration to the surrounding multitude: he celebrated 
their exploits with grateful applause; encouraged them to accept, 
with alacrity, the honour of serving under the eyes of a powerful and 
liberal monarch ; and admonished them that the commands of Au- 
gustus required an instant and cheerful obedience. The soldiers, 
who were apprehensive of ofiending their general by an indecent 
clamour, or of belying their sentiments by false and venal acclama- 
tions, maintained an obstmate silence ; and, after a short pause, were 
dismissed to their quarters. The principal officers were entertained 
by the Caesar, who professed, in the warmest language of friendship, 
his desire and his inabiUty to reward, according to their deserts, the 
brave companions of his victories. They retired fix)m the feast full 
of grief and perplexity; and lamented the hardship of their fate, 
which tore them from their beloved general and their native country. 
The only expedient which could prevent their separation was boldly 
agitated and approved; the popular resentment was insensibly 
m:ulded into a regular conspiracy; their just reasons of complaint 
were heightened by passion, and their passions were inflamed by 
wine, as on the eve of their departure the troops were indulged in 

^ He granted them the permission of the cursus clamdaria, or dabularu, TheM 
post-waggons are often mentioned in the Code, and were supposed to ouxy fifteen 
hundredpounds weight. See Vales, ad Ammian. xx. 4. 
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Hoentioaa festivity. At the hour of midnight the impetuous multi- 
tude, with swords, and bows, and torches in their hands, rushed into 
the suburbs ; encompassed the palace f and, careless of future dan- 
gen, pronounced the feital and irrevocable words, Julian Au- 
ou8TUs! The prince, whose anxious suspense was interrupted by 
their disorderly acdamations, secured the doors against their intru- 
sion ; and, as long as it was in his power, secluded his person and 
dignity from the acddents of a nocturnal tumult At the dawn of 
day the soldiers, whose zeal was irritated by opposition, forcibly 
entered the palace, seized, with respectful violence, the object of their 
dioioe, guarded Julian with drawn swords through the streets of 
Paris, placed him on the tribunal, and with repeated shouts saluted 
him as their emperor. Prudence as well as loyalty inculcated the 
propriety of resisting their treasonable designs, and of preparing for 
his oppressed virtue the excuse of violence. Addressing himself by 
turns to the multitude and to individuals, he sometimes implored 
their mercy, and sometimes expressed his indignation; conjured 
them not to sully the fame of their immortal victories ; and ventured 
to promise that, if they would immediately return to their allegiance, 
he would undertake to obtain from the emperor not only a free and 
gracious pardon, but even the revocation of the orders which had 
exated their resentment. But the soldiers, who were conscious of their 
guilt, chose rather to depend on the gratitude of Julian than on the 
clemency of the emperor. Their zeal was insensibly turned into 
impatience, and their impatience into rage. The inflexible Caesar 
sustained, till the third hour of the day, their prayers, their reproaches, 
and their menaces; nor did he yield till he had been repeatedly 
asmed that, if he i^ished to live, he must consent to reign. He was 
exalted on a shield in the presence and amidst the unanimous accla- 
mations of the troops ; a rich military collar, which was offered by 
dance, supplied the want of a diadem f the ceremony was concAided 

* Most probablT the palace of the baths (^Thermarum), of which a aolid and lofty 
haU stiU lobsisU in the Rue de la Harpe. The buildings covered a considerable space 
of the modem quarter of the uniTersity; and the ^turdens, under the Merovingian 
kings, oommonicated with the abbey of St. Qermain des Prez. By the injuries of 
time and the Normans this ancient palace was reduced in the twelfth century to a 
wmat of roinSy whose dark recesses were the scene of licentious love. 

Explicat aula sinus montemque amplectitur alis; 
Mmtiplici latebrft soelerum tersura ruborem. 

pereuntis sepe pudoris 

Oalatora nefiu, Venerisque accommoda /uriis. 

CTbtmb Unes are quoted from the Architrenius, 1. iv. c. 8, a poetical work of John de 
HaateriUe, or Hanville, a monk of St. Alban's, about the year 1190. See Warton's 
History of Riglish Poetnr, vol. i. dissert. iL) Tet such thefU might be less pernicious 
to mankind than the theologioal disputes of the Sorbonne, which have been since 
^(itated on the nme ground. Bonamy, M^m. de TAcad^mie, torn. xv. p. 67S-(>82. 
Kveo in thk tumultuous moment Julian attended to the forms of sui)erRtitiouff 
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by the promise of a moderate donative ;' and the new emperor, over- 
whehned with real or affected grief, retired into the most secret 
recesses of his apartment.*^ 

The grief of Julian could proceed only from his innocence ; but 

his innocence must appear extremely doiibtful^^ in the eyes 
testatioDBof of thosc who havc learned to suspect the motives and the 

professions of pnnces. His lively and active mmd was 
susceptible of the various impressions of hope and fear, of gratitude 
and revenge, of duty and of ambition, of the love of fame and of the 
fear of reproach. But it is impossible for us to calculate the respective 
weight and operation of these sentiments ; or to ascertain the prin- 
ciples of action which might escape the observation, while they 
guided, or rather impelled, the steps of Julian himsel£ The discon- 
tent of the troops was produced by the malice of his enemies ; their 
tumult was the natural effect of interest and of passion: and if 
Julian had tried to conceal a deep design under the appearances of 
chance, he must have employed the most consummate artifice without 
necessity, and probably witiiout success. He solemnly declares, in 
the presence of Jupiter, of the Sun, of Mars, of Minerva, and of all 
the other deities, that till the dose of the evening which preceded his 
elevation he was utterly ignorant of the designs of the soldiers ;^' 
and it may seem ungenerous to distrust the honour of a hero, and the 
truth of a philosopher. Yet the superstitious confidence that Con- 
stantius was the enemy, and that he himself was the favourite, of the 
gods, might prompt him to desire, to solicit, and even to hasten the 
auspicious moment of his reign, which was predestined to restore the 
ancient religion of mankind. When Julian had received the intelli- 
gence of the conspiracy, he resigned himself to a short slumber ; and 
afterwards related to his friends that he had seen the Genius of the 
empire waiting with some impatience at his door, pressing for admit- 



ceremony, and obstinately refuaed the inauspicious use of a female necklace, or 
a horse-collar, which the impatient soldiers would have employed in the it>om of 
a diadem. 

* An equal proportion of gold and silver, five pieces of the fonner, one pound of the 
latter; the whole amounting to about five pounds ten shillings of our money. 

*° For the whole narrative of this revolt we may appeal to authentic and original 
materials; Julian himself (ad S. P. Q. Atheniensem, p. 2S2, 283, 2S4), libanius 
(Orat. Parental, c. 44-48, in Fabridus Biblioth. Gneo. tom. vii. p. 269-273), Am- 
raioiiua (xx. 4), and Zosimus (I. ill [0. 9], p. 151, 152, 153), who, in the reign of 
Julian, appears to follow the more respectable authority of Eum^us. With such 
guides we nught neglect the abbreviators and ecclesiastical historians. 

" Eutropius, a respectable witness, uses a doubtful egression, " oonsemm militum" 
(x. 15 [7]). Qregory Nazianzen, whose ignoranoe might excuse his fr»i«^«in, 
directly diaiges the apostate with presumption, madness, and in^ious rebellion, 
•»4mitmi mviftm ; AnCua. Orat. iii. p. 67. 

*> Julian, ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 284. The devout Abb^ de U BlAerie (Vie de 
Julien, p. 159) is almost inclined to respect the dewiU protestationB of a Pftgam 
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tanoey and reproaching his want of spirit and ambition.^^ Astonished 
and perplexed, he addressed his prayers to the great Jupiter ; who 
immediately signified, by a clear and manifest omen, that he should 
submit to the will of heaven and of the army. The conduct which 
diacJaims the ordinary maxims of reason excites our suspicion and 
eludes our inquiry. Whenever the spirit of fanaticism, at once so 
credulous and so crafty, has insinuated itself into a noble mind, it 
insensibly corrodes the vital principles of virtue and veracity. 

To moderate the zeal of his party, to protect the persons of hii 
enemies,^^ to defeat and to despise the secret enterprises 
which were formed against his life and dignity, were the toconstan- 
cares which employed the first days of the reign of the new 
emperor. Although he was firmly resolved to maintain the station 
which he had assumed, he was still desirous of saving his country 
from the calamities of dvil war, of declining a contest with the 
superior forces of Constantius, and of preserving his own character 
fix>m the reproach of perfidy and ingratitude. Adorned with the 
ensigns of military and imperial pomp, Julian showed himself in the 
field of Mars to Uie soldiers, who glowed with ardent enthusiasm in 
the cause of their pupil, their leader, and their friend. He re- 
capitulated their victories, lamented their sufferings, applauded their 
resolution, animated their hopes, and checked their impetuosity ; nor 
did he dismiss the assembly till he had obtained a solemn promise 
fitHn the troops, that, if the emperor of the East would subscribe an 
equitable treaty, they would renounce any views of conquest, and 
satisfy themselves with the tranquil possession of the Gallic provinces. 
On this foundation he composed, in his own name, and in that of the 
army, a specious and moderate epistle,^^ which was delivered to 
Fentadius, his master of the offices, and to his chamberlain Eutherius ; 
two ambassadors whom he appointed to receive the answer and 
obeerve the dispoations of Constantius. This epistle is inscribed with 
tbe modest appellation of Caesar ; but Julian solicits in a peremptory, 
tnougn respectfu^ manner, the confirmation of the title of Augustus. 



** AmTnian. xz. 5, with the note of Lindenbrogius on the Genius of the empire, 
Juliao himself, in a oonfidential letter to his friend and physician, Oribaaiua (Epist. 
STiL p. 3S4), mentions another dream, to which, before the event, he gave credit ; ot 
ft rtataly tree thrown to the ground, of a smaU plant striking a deep root into the 
earth. Eren in his sleep uie mind of the Cieear must have been agitated by the 
hopes and fears of his fortune. Zoeimus (1. iii. [c. 9] p. 155) relates a subsequent 



M Xhe difficult situation of the prince of a rebellious army is finely described by 
IWitiui (Hist. L 80-85). But Otho had much more guilt and much less abilities 
thao JoHan. 

** To this ostensible epistle he added, says Ammianus, private letters, obj urgatoriaa 
et mordaoes, which the historiac had not seen, and would not have published. Per- 
hapa they naver existed. 



/» 
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He acknowledges the irregularity of his own election, while he justifies, 
in some measure, the resentment and violence of the troops which 
had extorted his reluctant consent He allows the supremacy of his 
brother Constantius ; and engages to send him an annual present of 
Spanish horses, to recruit his army with a se.ect nimiber of barbarian 
youths, and to accept from his choice a Praetorian praefect of approved 
discretion and fidelity. But he reserves for himself the nomination of 
his other civil and military officers, with the troops, the revenue, and 
the sovereignty of the provinces beyond the Alps. He admonishes 
the emperor to consult the dictates of justice ; to distrust the arts of 
those venal flatterers who subsist only by the discord of princes ; and 
to embrace the offer of a fair and honourable treaty, equally advan- 
tageous to the republic and to the house of Constantine. In this 
negotiation Julian claimed no more than he already possessed. The 
delegated authority which he had long exercised over the provinces 
of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was still obeyed under a name more 
independent and august The soldiers and the people rejoiced in a 
revolution which was not stained even with the blood of the guilty. 
Florentius was a furtive ; Lupicinus a prisoner. The persons who 
were disaffected to the new government were disarmed and secured ; 
and the vacant offices were distributed, according to the recommenda- 
tion of merit, by a prince who despised the intrigues of the palace 
and the clamours of the soldiers.^' 

The negotiations of peace were accompanied and supported by the 
His fourth most vigorous preparations for war. The army, which 
^^^<^on8 Julian held in reacUness for immediate action, was recruited 
jSSef ^^ ^^^ augmented by the disorders of the times. The cruel 
A.D.360,361. persecution of the faction of Magnentius had filled Gaul 
with numerous bands of outlaws and robbers. They cheerfully 
accepted the offer of a general pardon from a prince whom they could 
trust, submitted to the restraints of military discipline, and retained 
only their implacable hatred to the person and government of 
Constantius.^'' As soon as the season of the year permitted Julian 
to take the field, he appeared at the head of his lemons ; threw a 
bridge over the Rhine in the neighbourhood of Cleves ; and prepared 
to chastise the perfidy of the Attuarii, a tribe of Franks, who pre- 
sumed that they might ravage with impunity the frt)ntiers of a 
divided empire. The difficulty, as well as glory, of this enterprise, 

'* See the firat transactioiiB of his reign, in Julian ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 285, 286. 
Ammianus, xx. 5, 8. Liban. Drat. Parent, c. 49, 50, p. 273-275. 

'"^ Liban. Orai. Parent, c. 50, p. 275, 276. A strange diBorder, since it continued 
above seven years. In the factions of the Greek republics the exiles amounted to 
20,000 persons ; and Isoci-ates assures Philip that it would be easier to raise an army 
from the vagabonds than from the cities. See Hume's Essays, tom. i. p. 426, 427. 
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consisted in a laborious march ; and Julian had conquered, as soon 
as he could penetrate into, a country which former princes had con- 
ffldered as inaccesable. After he had ^ven peace to the barbariansi 
the emperor carefully rifflted the fortifications along the Rhine from 
Cleves to Basel; surveyed, with peculiar attention, the territories 
which he had recorered from the hands of the Alemanni ; passed 
through Besanqon,*® which had sererely suffered from their fury ; and 
fixed his head-quarters at Vienne for the ensuing winter. The 
oarri^ of Gaul was improved and strengthened with additional 
fortifications ; and Julian entertained some hopes that the Germans, 
whom he had so often vanquished, might, in his absence, be restrained 
by the terror of his name. Vadomair^" was the only prince of the 
Alemanni whom he esteemed or feared ; and while the subtle barbarian 
affected to observe the fiedth of treaties, the progress of his arms 
threatened the state with an unseasonable and dangerous war. The 
policy of Julian condescended to surprise the prince of the Alemanni 
by his own arts : and Vadomair, who, in the character of a friend, 
had incautiously accepted an invitation from the Roman governors, 
was seized in the midst of the entertainment, and sent away prisoner 
into the heart of Spain. Before the barbarians were recovered from 
their amazement, the emperor appeared in arms on the banks of the 
Rhine, and, once more crossing the river, renewed the deep impres- 
aons of terror and respect which had been already made by four 
preceding expeditions.'^ 

The ambassadors of Julian had been instructed to execute with 
the utmost diligence their important commission. But in ^^^ 
their passage through Italy and Illyricum they were JJJga*^ 
detained by the tedious and affected delays of the provincial of war. 
governors; they were conducted by slow journeys from 
Constantinople to Ca«area in Cappadocia ; and when at length they 
were admitted to the presence of Constantius, they found that he had 
already conceived, from the despatches of his own officers, the most 
an&vourable opinion of the conduct of Julian and of the Gallic army. 
The letters were heard with impatience ; the trembling messengers 
were dismissed with indignation and contempt; and the looks, the 
gestures, the furious language of the monarch, expressed the disorder 
of his soul. The domestic connection, which might have reconciled 

>• Julian (Epist. xxxviii. p. 414) gives a short description of Vesontio, or Besan^n; 
A rocky penimnila almost encircled by the river Doubs ; once a magnificent city, filled 
with temples, ftc^ now reduced to a small town, emerging however from its ruins. 

** Vadomair entered into the Roman service, and was promoted from a barbarian 
kingdom to the military rank of duke of Phoenicia. He still retained the same artful 
cfaancter (Ammian. xxi. 3); but, under the roign of Valens, he signalised his vnloui 
in the Armenian war (udx. 1). 

* Ammian. xx. 10, xxi. 3, 4 Zosimus, 1. iii. [a 10] p. 155. 
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the brother and the husband of Helena, was recently dissolved by the 
death of that princess, whose pregnancy had been several times 
fruitless, and was at last fatal to herself.'^ The empress Eusebia 
had preserved, to the last moment of her life, the warm, and even 
jealous, affection which she had conceived for Julian ; and her mild 
influence might have moderated the resentment of a prince who, 
since her death, was abandoned to his own passions, and to the arts 
of his eunuchs. But the terror of a foreign invasion obliged him to 
suspend the punishment of a private enemy ; he continued his march 
towards the confines of Persia, and thought it sufficient to signify the 
conditions which might entitle Julian and his guilty followers to the 
clemency of their offended sovereign. He required that the pre- 
sumptuous Caesar should expressly renounce the appellation and rank 
of Augustus which he had accepted from the rebels ; that he should 
descend to his former station of a limited and dependent minister ' 
that he should vest the powers of the state and army in the hands o 
those officers who were appointed by the Imperial court ; and that ht^ 
should trust his safety to the assurances of pardon, which were 
announced by Epictetus, a Gallic bishop, and one of the Arian 
favourites of Constantius. Several months were ineffectually consumed 
in a treaty which was negotiated at the distance of three thousand 
miles between Paris and Antioch ; and, as soon as Julian perceived 
that his moderate and respectful behaviour served only to irritate the 
pride of an implacable adversary, he boldly resolved to commit his 
life and fortune to the chance of a civil war. He gave a public and 
military audience to the quaestor Leonas : the haughty epistle of 
Constantius was read to tlie attentive multitude; and Julian pro- 
tested, with the most flattering deference, that he was ready to redgn 
the title of Augustus, if he could obtain the consent of those whom 
he acknowledged as the authors of his elevation. The faint proposal 
was impetuously silenced ; and the acclamations of '^ Julian Augustus, 
" continue to reign, by the authority of the army, of the people, ot 
" the republic which you have saved," thundered at once finom every 
part of the field, and terrified the pale ambassador of Constantius. A 
part of the letter was afterwards read, in which the emperor arraigned 
the mgratitude of Julian, whom he had invested with the honours of 

'' Her remains were sent to Rome, and interred near those of her sister Constantina, 
in the suburb of ihe Via Nomentana, Ammian. xxi. 1. libanius has composed a very 
weak apology, to justify his hero from a very absurd oharse of poisoning his wife, and 
rewarding her physician with his mother's jewels. (.See l£e seventh of seventeen new 
orations, publlBhed at Venice 1754, from a MS. in St. Mark's libraiy, p 117-127/ 
Elpidius, the Prsetorian preefect of the East, to whose evidence the aoooser of Juli^ 
appeals, Ib arraigned by Libanius as effemmate and ungrateful ; yet the religion of 
Elpidius ia praised by Jerom (torn. L p. 243), and his humanity by Ammianus 
^xxi. 6). 
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tibe purple ; whom he had educated with so much care and tendemese ; 
whom he had preserved in his infancy, when he was left a helplesb 
urphaa *^ An orphan ! " interrupted Julian, who justified his cause 
by indulging his passions, '^ does the assassin of my family reproach 
^ me that I was left an orphan ? He urges me to revenge those 
^^ injuries which I have long studied to forget" The assembly was 
dismissed ; and Leonas, who with some difficulty had been protected 
finom the popular fury, was sent back to his master with an epistle in 
which JuUan expressed, in a strain of the most vehement eloquence, 
the sentiments of contempt, of hatred, and of resentment, which had 
been suppressed and embittered by the dissimulation of twenty years. 
After this message, which might be considered as a signal of irre- 
concilable war, Julian, who, some weeks before, had celebrated the 
Christian festival of the Epiphany,'^ made a public declaration that 
he committed the care of his safety to the immortal gods ; and thus 
publicly renounced the religion as well as the friendship of Con- 
fltantius.*' 

The situation of Julian required a vigorous and immediate resolu- 
tioii. He had discovered from intercepted letters, that his jaiianpre- 
adversary, sacrifidng the interest of the state to that of the SJSc^oon- 
monarch, had again excited the barbarians to invade the '^^"^ 
provinces of the West The position of two magazines, one of them 
collected on the banks of the lake of Constance, the other formed at 
the foot of the Cottian Alps, seemed to indicate the march of two 
annies ; and the size of those magazines, each of which consisted of 
nx hundred thousand quarters of wheat, or rather flour,'^ was a 
threatening evidence of the strength and numbers of the enemy who 
prepared to surround him. But the Imperial legions were still in 
their distant quarters of Asia ; the Danube was feebly guarded ; and 
if Julian could occupy, by a sudden incursion, the important provinces 

^ F«riArain die, quein celebnntee mense Januario, Christiani Epiphania dictitant, 
as in eomm eccleeiam, solemniter numine orato diaoessit. Ammian. xxi. 2. 
obeenres that it was on ChriBtmaa'day, and his aasertion ia not inconaiitfmt; 
the churches of Egypt, Asia, and perhaps Qaul, celebrated on the same day 
(the 6th of January) the nativity and the baptiam of their Saviour. The Romans, as 
ignormnt as their brethren of the real date of hia birth, fixed the solemn festival to the 
25th of December, the Brumaiia, or winter solstice, when the Pagans annuallv cele- 
bcated the birth of the sun. See Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian Church, 
1. zx. e. 4; and Beausobre, Hist. Critique du lianich^bme, tom. ii. p. 690-700. 

** Thb public and secret negociations between Constantius and Julian must be 
extncted, with some caution, m)m Julian himself (Orat. ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 280), 
Libamoi (Oimt. Ptarent. c 51, p. 276), Ammianus (xx. 9), Zosimus (1. iii. [c. hj 
p. 154), and even Zonaras (tom. li. 1. xiii. [c. 10] p. 20, 21, 22), who, on this occasion; 
mpftmn to have poMeased and used some valuable materiaJs. 

^ Three hundred myriads, or three millions, of medimni, a corn-measure familiar to 
ibm Atheniana^ and which contained six Roman modii. Julian exi>lains, like a soldier 
Ajwf a statesman, the danger of his situation, and the neceeaity and advantages of ar 
^Bamr9 war (ad & P. Q. Athen. p. 2S6, 287> 

VOL. ni. I 
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of Illyricum, he might expect that a people of soldiers would rebort 
to his standard, and that the rich mines of gold and silver would 
contribute to the expenses of the dvil war. He proposed this bold 
enterprise to the assembly of the soldiers ; inspired them with a just 
confidence in their general, and in themselves ; and exhorted them 
to maintain their reputation of being terrible to the enemy, moderate 
to their fellow-citizens, and obedient to their officers. His spirited 
discourse was received with the loudest aoclamadons, and the same 
troops which had taken up arms against Constantius, when he 
summoned them to leave Gaul, now declared with alacrity that they 
would follow Julian to the farthest extremities of Europe or Asia. 
The oath of fidelity was administered ; and the soldiers, clashing their 
shields, and pointing tiieir drawn swords to their throats, devoted 
themselves, with horrid imprecations, to the service of a leader whom 
they celebrated as the deliverer of Gaul, and the conqueror of the 
Germans.'^ This solemn engagement, which seemed to be dictated 
by affection rather than by duty, was singly opposed by Nebridius, 
who had been admitted to the office of Praetorian prsefect That 
faithful minister, alone and unassisted, asserted the rights of Con- 
stantius in the midst of an armed and angry multitude, to whose fury 
he had almost fallen an honourable, but useless sacrifice. After 
losing one of his hands by the stroke of a sword, he embraced the 
knees of the prince whom he had offended. Julian covered the 
praefect with his Imperial mantie, and, protecting him firom the zeal 
of his followers, dismissed him to his own house, with less respect than 
was perhaps due to the virtue of an enemy.'^ The high office of 
Nebridius was bestowed on Sallust ; and tiie provinces of Gaul, which 
were now delivered from the intolerable oppression of taxes, enjoyed 
the mild and equitable administration of the friend of Julian, who 
was permitted to practise those virtues which he had instilled into the 
mind of his pupil.*^ 

The hopes of Julian depended much less on the number of his 
HUmATcfa troops than on the celerity of his motions. In the execution 
RwSe'toto of a daring enterprise he availed himself of every precaution, 
niyricom. as far as prudence could suggest ; and where prudence could 
no longer accompany his steps, he trusted the event to valour and to 

^ See hiB orafcion, and the behaviour of the troops, in Ammian. ^rH 5. 

^ He sterxily refujied hia hand to the suppliant pnefeot, whom he sent into Tuscany 
( Ammi an. xxi. 5). Libanius, withnayage fuiy, insults Nebridius, applauds the soldiers, 
and almost censures the humanity of Julian (Orat. Parent, c 53, p. 278). 

>7 Ammian . xxi. 8. In this promotion Julian obeyed the law which he pahlicly 
imposed on himself. Neque oiyilis quisquam judex neo militaris [militis] rector, alio 
quodam prster merita su£f):vgante, ad potiorem yeniat gradum. (Ammian. yy. 5.) 
Absence did not weaken his r^fjiurd for SfJlust, with whose name (aj>. 363) bs 
honoured the oorsulship. 
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fortane. In the neighbourhood of Basil he assembled and divided his 
aimv.** One body, which consisted of ten thousand men, was directed, 
under the command of Nevitta, general of the cavalry, to advance 
through the midland parts of Rhaetia and Noricum. A similar 
diviaon of troops, under the orders of Jovius and Jovinus, prepared 
to fidlow the oblique course of the highways through the Alps and 
the northern confines of Italy. The instn^^ions to the g^erals were 
eonoeived with energy and precision : to hasten their march in dose 
and compact columns, which, according to the disposition of the 
ground, might readily be changed into any order of battle ; to secure 
themselves against the surprises of the night by strong posts and 
vigilant guards ; to prevent resistance by their unexpected arrival ; 
to elude examination by their sudden departure; to spread the 
opinion of their strength, and the terror of his name ; and to join 
thrir sovereign under the walls of Sirmium. For himself Julian had 
reserved a more difficult and extraordinary part He selected three 
Aonaand brave and active volunteers, resolved, like their leader, to 
cast behind them every hope of a retreat ; at the head of this faithful 
band, he fearlessly plunged into the recesses of the Marcian, or Black 
forest, which conceals the sources of the Danube ; '" and, for many 
days, the fate of Julian was unknown to the world. The secrecy of 
his march, his diligence, and vigour, surmounted every obstacle ; he 
forced his way over mountains and morasses, occupied the bridges or 
swam the rivers, pursued his direct course'® without reflecting whether 
be traversed the territory of the Romans or of the barbarians, and at 
length emerged, between Ratisbon and Vienna, at the place where 
be designed to embark his troops on the Danube. By a well- 
ooDcerted stratagem he seized a fleet of light brigantines'^ as it lay 
at anchor ; secured a supply of coarse provisions sufficient to satisfy 
the indelicate, but voradous, appetite of a Gallic army ; and boldly 
committed himself to the stream of the Danube. The labours of his 

* Ammiairoi TzzL 8) aacribee the same practice and the aame znotiTe to Alexander 
thie Great and otoer akdlful generala. 

* Tliia wood waa a part of the great Hercynian forest, which, in the time of Cssar, 
afa e t died Awaj from the country of the Rauraci (Basel) into the boondleea regions of 

' the North. See CluTsr. Germania Antiqua, 1. iii, c. 47. 

*" Compare Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 53, p. 278, 279, with Qregory Nazianzen, 
Oral. iii. p. 68. Byen the aaint admires the speed and aecrecy of this march. A 
otodem diTine might apply to the progress of Julian the lines which were originally 
(icmgnm\ for another i^KMtate: — 

— — ^ So eagerly the fiend, 
O'er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare. 
With head, hanos, wings, or feet, pursues his way. 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 

* In thai interral the Notiiia places two or three fleets, the Lauriacenais (at T^iiria* 
eim, or Loroh), the Arlanenais, the ICagiuensis; and mentions five legiona, or cohorts^ 
ti Lihumariiy who should be a sort of marines. Sect. Iviii. edit. Labb. 

i2 
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mariners, who piled their oars with incessant diligence, and the steady 
continuance of a favourable wind, carried his fleet above seven 
hundred miles in eleven days;^^ and he had already disembarked 
his troops at Bononia, only nineteen miles from Sirmium, before his 
enemies could receive any certain intelligence that he had left the 
banks of the Rhine. In the course of this long and rapid navigation, 
the mind of Julian was fixed on the object of his enterprise ; and 
though he accepted the deputations of some cities, which hastened to 
claim the merit of an early submission, he passed before the hostile 
stations, which were placed along the river, without indulging the 
temptation of signalizing an useless and ill-timed valour. The banks 
of the Danube were crowded on either side with spectators, who gazed 
on the military pomp, anticipated the importance of the event, and 
difiused through the adjacent country the fame of a young hero, who 
advanced with more than mortal speed at the head of the innumerable 
forces of the West. Lucilian, who, with the rank of general of the 
cavalry, commanded the military powers of Illyricum, was alarmed 
and perplexed by the doubtful reports, which he could neither reject 
nor believe. He had taken some slow and irresolute measures for 
the purpose of collecting his troops, when he was surprised by 
Dagalaiphus, an active officer, whom Julian, as soon as he landed at 
Bononia, had pushed forwards with some light infantry. The captive 
general, uncertain of his life or death, was hastily thrown upon a 
horse, and conducted to the presence of Julian ; who kindly raised 
him from the ground, and dispelled the terror and amazement which 
seemed to stupify his faculties. But Lucilian had no sooner recovered 
his spirits than he betrayed his want of discretion, by presuming to 
admonish his conqueror diat he had rashly ventured, with a handful 
of men, to expose his person in the midst of his enemies. '^ Reserve 
" for your master Constantius these timid remonstrances," replied 
Julian, with a smile of contempt ; " when I gave you my purple to kiss, 
" I received you not as a counsellor, but as a suppliant" Conscious 
that success alone could justify his attempt, and that boldness only 
could command success, he instantly advanced, at the head of three 
thousand soldiers, to attack the strongest and most populous dty of 
the Illyrian provinces. As he entered the long suburb of Srmium, 
he was received by the joyfiil acclamations of the army and people ; 
who, crowned with flowers, and holding lighted tapers in their hands, 
conducted their acknowledged sovereign to his imperial residence. 

" Zosimus alone (1. iii.ro. 10] p. 156) has specified ibis interesting circumstance. 
Mamertinus (in Panegyr. Yet. xi. fx.] 6, 7, S), who accompanied Julian, as count of 
the sacred largesses, describes this voyage in a florid and pictureaque manner, 
challenges Triptolemus and the Argonauts oS Qreeoe, &o. 
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Two days were devoted to the public joy, which was celebrated by 
the games of the Circus ; but, early on the morning of the third day, 
Julian marched to occupy the narrow pass of Succi, in the defiles of 
Mount H«mus ; which, almost in the midway between Sirmium and 
(Constantinople, separates the provinces of Thrace and Dacia, by an 
abrupt descent towards the former, and a gentle declivity on Uie side 
of the latter.** The defence of this important post waa intrusted to 
the brave Nevitta ; who, as well as the generals of the Italian division, 
successfully executed the plan of the march and junction which their 
master had so ably conceived.'^ 

The homage which Julian obtained from the fears or the inclina- 
tion of the people extended far beyond the immediate Heja.tifle« 
effect of his arms.'* The praefectures of Italy and lUyri- "•c*"*^- 
cum were administered by Taurus and Florentius, who united that 
important office with the vain honours of the consulship ; and, as 
those magistrates had retired with precipitation to the court of Asia, 
Julian, who could not always restrain the levity of his temper, 
stigmatized their flight by adding, in all the Acts of the Year, the 
epithet of fugitive to the names of the two consuls. The provinces 
which had been deserted by their first magistrates acknowledged the 
authority of an emperor who, conciliating the qualities of a soldier 
with those of a philosopher, was equally admired in the camps of the 
Danube and in the cities of Greece. From his palace, or, more pro- 
perly, from his head-quarters of Sirmium and Naissus, he distributed 
to the principal dties of the empire a laboured apology for his own 
oooduct ; published the secret despatches of Constantius ; and soli- 
cited the judgment of mankind between two competitors, the one of 
whom had expelled, and the other had invited, the barbarians.'* 
Julian, whose mind was deeply wounded by the reproach of ingrati- 
tude, aspired to maintain, by argument as well as by arms, the 
superior merits of his cause ; and to excel not only in the arts of war, 

" The daicripiioii of AmmianuB, which might be supported by ooUatenJ evidence, 
— iwiiteinn the precise sitoatioii of Uie Angustke Succorum, or pnsswi of Succi, IL d'An- 
Tille, from the trifling resemblance of names, has placed them between Sardica and 
NaiflRia. For my own justification, I am obliged to mention the only error which I 
bsTe discovered in the maps or writings of that admirable geographer. 

** Whatever circumstances we may borrow elsewhere, Ammianus (xxi. 8, 9, 10) 
•till supplies the series of the namtive. 

* Ammian. xxi. 9, 10. Libanius, Orat. Parent, o. 54, p. 279, 280. Zosimus, 1. iii. 
fc. 10] p. 156. 157. 

* Julian (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 286) positively assorts that he intercepted the 
letters of Constantius to the barbarians; and Libonius as positivelv afi&rms that he 
read them on his march to the troops and the cities. Yet Ammianus (xxi. 3) cx> 

Sresaes himself with cool and candid hesitation, si fama aolius admittenda est fides, 
e specifies, however, an intercepted letter from Yadomair to (Constantius, which 
sappoMS ao intimate correspondence between them: " Caesar tuus disciplioam noii 
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but in those of oompositioiL His epistle to the senate and people of 
Athens'^ seems to hare been dictated by an elegant enthoaasm ; 
which prompted him to submit his actions and his motives to the 
degenerate Athenians of his own times, with the same humble defer- 
ence as if he had been pleading in the days of Aristides before the 
tribunal of the Areopagus. His application to the senate of Rome, 
which was still permitted to bestow the titles of imperial power, was 
agreeable to the forms of tiie expiring repubHa An assembly was 
summoned by Tertullus, prsefect of the city ; tiie epistie of Julian 
was read ; and, as he appeared to be master of Italy, his claims were 
admitted without a diluting voice. His oblique censure of the 
innovations of Constantino, and his passionate invective agmnst the 
vices of Constantius, were heard with less satisfaction ; and the senate, 
as if Julian had been present, unanimously exclaimed, ^ Respect, we 
" beseech you, the autiior of your own fortune." *• An artful ex- 
pression, which, according to tiie chance of war, might be differentiy 
explained — as a manly reproof of tiie ingratitude of tiie usurper, or 
as a flattering confession that a single act of such benefit to the state 
ought to atone for all the failings of Constantius. 

The intelligence of the march and rapid progress of Julian was 
HoBtaepm- speedily transmitted to his rival, who, by the retreat of 
iMimtioiu, Sapor, had obtained some respite from tiie Persian war. 
Disguising tiie anguish of his soul under the semblance of contempt, 
Constantius professed his intention of returning into Europe, and of 
giving chace to Julian ; for he never spoke of this military expedition 
in any other light than that of a hunting party.'^ In tiie camp of 
Hierapolis, in Syria, he communicated this deagn to his army ; 
slightiy mentioned the guilt and rashness of the Csesar ; and ventured 
to assure tiiem that, if the mutineers of Gaul presumed to meet tiiem 
in the field, tiiey would be unable to sustain the fire of their eyes and 
the irresistible weight of their shout of onset The speech of the 
emperor was received with military applause ; and Theodotus, the 
president of the coundl of Hierapolis, requested, with tears of adula- 
tion, that his dty might be adorned with the head of tiie vanquished 

" Zosimus mentiozia his epistles to the Athenians, the Corinthians, and the Laceds- 
monians. The suhstanoe was probably the same, though the address was properly 
Taried. The epistle to the Athenians is stiU extant (p. 268-287), and has afforded 
much valuable information. It deserves the praises of Uie Abb^ de U Bl^terie (^Prtf. 
k THistoire de Jovien, p. 24, 25), and is one of Uie best manifestoes to be found in 
any language. 

* Auctori tuo reverentiam rogamus. Ammian. xxi. 10. It is Mnwtng enough to 
observe the secret conflicts of the senate between flattery and fear. See Tacit. 
Hist. I 85. 

* Tanquam venatioiam prsedam caperot:.hoc enim ad leniendum suorum metun 
•ubinde predicabat. Ammian. xxi. 7. 
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rebeL^ A choflen detadunent was despatched away in postrwaggons^ 
to secure, if it were yet possible, Uie pass of Sued ; the recruits, the 
horses, the arms, and the magazines, which had been prepared against 
Sapw, were appropriated to the service of the civil war ; and the 
domestic victories of Constantius inspired his partisans with the most 
sangiune assurances of success. The notary Gaudentius had occupied 
in his name the provinces of Africa ; the subsistence of Rome was 
intercepted ; and the distress of Julian was increased by an unex- 
pected event, which might have been productive of fatal consequences. 
Julian had received the submission of two legions and a cohort of 
ardiers who were stationed at Sirmium; but he suspected, with 
reason, the fidelity of those troops which had been distinguished by 
the emperor ; and it was thought expedient, under the pretence of 
the exposed state of the Gallic firontier, to dismiss them from the 
most impcniant scene of action. They advanced, with reluctance, as 
br as tiie confines of Italy ; but, as they dreaded the length of the 
way and tiie savage fierceness of the Germans, they resolved, by the 
instigation of one of their tribunes, to halt at Aquileia, and to erect 
the banners of Constantius on the walls of that impregnable city. 
The vigilance of Julian perceived at once the extent of the mischief, 
and the necessity of applying an immediate remedy. By his order, 
Jovinus led badL a part of the army into Italy ; and the siege of 
Aquileia was formed with diligence and prosecuted with vigour. But 
the legionaries, who seemed to have rejected the yoke of discipline, 
conducted the defence of the place with skill and perseverance ; in- 
vited the rest of Italy to imitate the example of their courage and 
loyalty ; and threatened the retreat of Julian, if he should be forced 
to yield to the superior numbers of the armies of the East^^ 

But the humanity of Julian was preserved from the cruel alterna- 
tive whidi he pathetically laments, of destroying or of being aadtiMthor 
himself destroyed : and tiie seasonable death of Constantius ^^1^°^ 
delivered the Roman empire firom the calamities of civil ^^'^ 
war. The approach of winter could not detain the monarch at 
Antiocfa ; and his favourites durst not oppose his impatient desire of 
revenge. A slight fever, which was perhaps occasioned by the 

* See tlie mech and preparation! in AmnuanuB, xzL 13. The vile Theodotiia 
aftm w a rds implored and ootamed hia pardon from the merdful conqueror, who sig- 
Bif&ed hia wiah of *iimini«hifig lim enemiee and increasing the number of his friends 
(uiL 14). 

« Ammian. zxi. 7, 11, 12. He seems to describe, with superfluous labour, the 
operations of the siege of Aquileia, which on this occasion maintained its impregnable 
&me. Qreffory Naoanzen (Orat. iii. p. 68) ascribes this accidental revolt to the 
wisdom of Constantius, whose sssured victory he announces with some appearance of 
truth. ConsUuitio, quem credebat proculdubio fore victorem: nemo emm omnium 
tunc ab hac constanti sententia discrepabat. Ammian. xxi. 7. 
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agitation of his spirits, was increased by the fetigues of the journey, 
and Constantius was obliged to halt at the little town of Mopsucrene, 
twelve miles beyond Tarsus, where he expired, after a short illness, 
in the forty-fifth year of his age, and the twenty-fourth of his reign/* 
His genuine character, which was composed of pride and weakness, 
of superstition and cruelty, has been fully displayed in the preceding 
narrative of civil and eccle^astical events. The long abuse of power 
rendered him a considerable object in the eyes of his contemporaries ; 
but, as personal merit can alone deserve the notice of posterity, the 
last of the sons of Constantine may be dismissed from the world with 
the remark that he inherited the defects, without the abilities, of his 
father. Before Constantius expired, he is said to have named Julian 
for his successor ; nor does it seem improbable that his anxious con- 
cern for the fate of a young and tender wife, whom he left with child, 
may have prevailed in his last moments over the harsher passions of 
hatred and revenge. Eusebius and his guilty associate made a 
faint attempt to prolong the reign of the eunuchs by the election of 
another emperor ; but their intrigues were rejected with disdain by 
an army which now abhorred the thought of civil discord ; and two 
officers of rank were instantly despatched to assure Julian that every 
sword in the empire would be drawn for his service. The military 
designs of that prince, who had formed three different attacks against 
Thrace, were prevented by this fortunate event Without shedding 
the blood of his fellow-citizens, he escaped the dangers of a doubtful 
conflict, and acquired the advantages of a complete victory. Impatient 
to visit the place of his birth and the new capital of the empire, he 
advanced fr^m Naissus through the mountains of Haemus and the 
cities of Thrace. When he reached Heradea, at the distance of 
Julian sixty miles, all Constantinople was poured forth to receive 

JuSSiS"e. ^^ > ^^^ ^^ ™*^^ ^^ triumphal entry amidst the dutiful 
^^®*^"» acclamations of the soldiers, the people, and the senate. 
An innumerable multitude pressed around him with eager respect, 
and were perhaps disappointed when they beheld the small stature 
and simple garb of a hero, whose unexperienced youth had vanquished 
the barbarians of Germany, and who had now traversed, in a success- 

^ His death and character are faithfuUy delineated by Ammianus (xxi. 14, 15, 16); 
and we are authorised to despLie and detest the foolish calumny of Gregory (Orat. iii! 
p. G8), who accuses Julian of contriving the death of his benefactor. The privat^ 
repentance of the emperor, that he had spared and promoted Julian (p. 69, and Orat. 
xxL p. 389), is not improbable in itself, nor incompatible with the public verbal testa- 
ment which prudential considerations might dictate in the last moments of his life.* 

• Wagner thinks this sudden change of who up to this time had been hostile t« 
sentiment altogether a fiction of the at- Julian. Note in loco Ammiao. — ^M. 
tendaot courtiers and chiefis of the arnur« 
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fal career, tbe whole continent of Europe from the shores of the 
AUaotic to those of the Bosphonis.** A few days afterwards, when 
the remains of the deceased emperor were landed in the harbour, the 
subjects of Julian applauded the real or affected humanity of their 
sovereign. On foot, without his diadem, and clothed in a mourning 
habit, be accompanied the funeral as far as the church of the Holy 
Apostles, where the body was deposited : and if these marks oi 
respect may be interpreted as a selfish tribute to the birth and 
dignity of his Imperial kinsman, the tears of Julian professed to the 
world that he had forgot the injuries, and remembered only the 
obligations, which he had received from Constantius/^ As soon as 
the legions of Aquileia were assured of the death of the and ia ac 
emperor, they opened the gates of the city, and, by the ^""Ji^ie 
saoifice of dieir guilty leaders, obtained an easy pardon «°»p'™- 
from the prudence or lenity of Julian ; who, in the thirty-second 
year of his age, acquired the undisputed possession of the Roman 
empire.^* 

Philosophy had instructed Julian to compare the advantages of 
action and retirement ; but the elevation of his birth and his dvii 
the accidents of his life never allowed him the freedom of 25*^™^^* 
dioioe. He might perhaps sincerely have preferred the ^®- 
groves of the Academy and the society of Athens; but he was 
ooDStrained, at first by the will, and afterwards by the injustice of 
Constantius, to expose his person and fame to the dangers of Im- 
perial greatness ; and to make himself accountable to the world and 
to posterity for the happiness of millions.^' Julian recollected with 
terror the observation of his master Plato,*'' that the government oi 
our flocks and herds is always committed to beings of a superior 
species ; and that the conduct of nations requires and deserves the 

* In deicribing tho triiunph of Julian, Ammianus (xxiL 1, 2) assumes the lofty 
tone of an orator or poet; while Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 56, p. 281) sinks to the 
grave simplicity of an nistorian. 

^ The runenl of Constantius is described by Ammianus (xxi. 16), Qregory Nau 
anaen (Orat. ir. p. 119), Mamertinus (in Panegyr. Vet. xi. 27), Libanius (Orat.Pareut. 
c Ivii. p. 283), and Philostorgius (1. vi. c. 6, with (Jodefroy's Dissertations, p. 265). 
Tbeee writers, and their followers, Pagans, Catholics, Arians, beheld with very dif- 
ferent eyes both the dead and the living emperor. 

^ The day and year of the birth of Juli^ are not perfectly ascertained. The day 
is probably the sixth of November, and the year must be either 331 or 332. Tille- 
mnnt. Hist, des Empereurs, torn. iT. p. 693. Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 50. I have 
preferred tbe earlier date. 

^ Julian himself (p. 253-267) has expressed these philosophical ideas with much 
eloquence and some affectation, in a Tery elaborate epistle to Themistius. The Abbd 
de la Bl^rie (torn. ii. p. 146-193), who has given an elegant translation, is inclined 
to believe that it was the celebrated Themistius, whose orations are still extant 

^ Julian ad Themist. p. 258. Petavius (not. p. 95) observes that this passage is 
taken from the fourth book De Logibus; but either Julian quoted from memory, or 
hia MSS. were different from ours. Xenophon opens the CyropuHlia with a similat 
ledection* 
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•celestial powers of the Gods or of the CiemL From tliis principle he 
jusd^ concluded that the man who presumes to reign should aspire to 
the perfection of the divine nature ; that he should purify his soul 
from her mortal and terrestrial part ; that he should extinguish his 
appetites, enlighten his understanding, regulate his passions, and 
subdue the wild beast which, according to the lively metaphor of 
Aristotle,^^ seldom fails to ascend the throne of a despot The 
throne of Julian, which the death of Constantius fixed on an inde- 
pendent basis, was the seat of reason, of virtue, and perhaps of vanity. 
He despised the honours, renounced the pleasures, and discfiaigeii 
with incessant diligence the duties of his exalted station : and there 
were few among his subjects who would have consented to relieve 
him from the weight of the diadem, had they been obliged to submit 
their time and their actions to the rigorous laws which their philo- 
sophic emperor imposed on himself. One of his most intimate 
fnends,^^ who had often shared the frugal simplicity of his table, has 
remarked that his light and sparing diet (which was usually of the 
vegetable kind) left his mind and body always free and active for 
the various and important business of an author, a pontiff, a magis- 
trate, a general, and a prince. In one and the same day he gave 
audience to several ambassadors, and wrote or dictated a great num- 
ber of letters to his generals, his civil magistrates, his private friends, 
and the different cities of his dominions. He listened to the memo- 
rials which had been received, considered the subject of the petitions, 
and signified his intentions more rapidly than they could be taken in 
short-hand by the diligence of his secretaries. . He possessed such 
flexibility of thought, and such firmness of attention, that he could 
employ his hand to write, his ear to listen, and his voice to dictate ; 
and pursue at once three several trains of ideas witiiout hesitation, 
and without error. While his ministers reposed, the prince flew with 
a^ty from one labour to another ; and, aft^r a hasty dinner, retired 
into his library till the public business which he had appointed for the 
evening summoned him to interrupt tiie prosecution of his studies. 
The supper of the emperor was still less substantial than the former 
meal ; his sleep was never clouded by the frunes of indigestion ; and, 
except in tiie short interval of a marriage which was the effect of 
policy rather than love, the chaste Julian never shared his bed with 



^ 'O il eit40»tw§9 «at^ ^fx*"* 904^iiti0$ ««} i^i^tm. Aristot. ap. Julian. |m Epist ad 
ThemistiumJ p. 261. The MS. of Vossius, UDBatiBfied with the aingle beast, afforda 
the stronger reading of H^m, which the experience of deBpotiam may warrant. 

«» LibaniuB (Orat. ParentaliB, c. bcudy. Izzxy. p. 310, 311, 312) haa gh«i thia 
interesting detail of the private life of Julian. He himaelf (in Hiaopoffoii, p. 850) 
mentions hia vegetable diet, and uj braids the groea and aenaual ai^petite of tbs paoplt 
of Antioch. 
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A female companion.^ He was soon awakened by the entrance of 
finesh secretaries, who had slept the preceding day ; and his servants 
were obliged to wait alternately, while their indefatigable master 
allowed himself scarcely any other refreshment than the change of 
occupations. The predecessors of Julian, his unde, his brother, and 
his cousin, indulged their puerile taste for the games of the Circus, 
under the spedous pretence of compljing with the inclinations of the 
people ; and they frequently remained the greatest part of the day 
as idle spectators, and as a part of the splendid spectacle, till the 
ordinary round of twenty-four races^^ was completely finished. On 
solemn festivals, Julian, who felt and professed an unfashionable dis- 
like to these frivolous amusements, condescended to appear in the 
Circus ; and, after bestowing a careless glance on five or six of the 
races, he hastily withdrew with the impatience of a philosopher, who\ 
conradered every moment as lost that was not devoted to the advan- 7 
tage of the public or the improvement of his own mind.^' By this 
avari ce of time he seemed to protract the short duration of his reign ; 
and, if the dates were less securely ascertidned, we should refuse to 
believe that only nxteen months elapsed between the death of Con- 
stantius and the departure of his successor for the Persian December, 
war. The actions of Julian can only be preserved by the m^** 
care of the historian; but the portion of his voluminous ^^^^ 
writings which is still extant remains as a monument of the applica- 
tion, as well as of the genius, of the emperor. The Misopogon, the 
Caesars, several of his orations, and his elaborate work against the 
Christian religion, were composed in the long nights of the two 
winters, the former of which he passed at Constantinople, and the 
latter at Antioctu 

** Lectalui . • . Vastalium toris purior, is the praiBe which BCamertinus (Pftnegyr, 
Yet. xL [x.] 13) tddntMB to Julian himBelf. LibaniuB affirmB, in sober peremptory 
Ungosgey that Julian never knew a woman before his marriage, or after tne death of 
hia wife (Orat. Ftaent. c. IzEKriiL p. 313). The chastity of JuUan is confirmed by the 
impartial testimony of Ammianus (xxv. 4), and the partial silence of the Christians. 
Yet Julian ironically urges the reproach of the people of Antioch, that he almost 
always (»f t^i^mw, in Misopogon, p. 345) lav alone. This suspicious expression is ex- 
plained by the Abb^ de la Bl^tene (Hist, de Jovien, torn. ii. p. 103-109) with candour 
and ingenuity. 

** 8^ Salmasius ad Sueton. in Claud, c. xxi. A twenty-fifth race, or missus, was 
added, to complete the number of one hundred chariots, four of which, ihe four 
colours, started each heat. 

Centum quodr^ugos agitabo ad flumina curms. 

It appears that they ran fim or seren times round the Meta (Sueton. in Domitian. 
e 4) ; and (from the measure of the Circus Maximus at Rome, tiie Hippodrome at 
Constantinople, &c.) it might be about a four-mile course. 

" Julian, in Misopogon, p. 340. Julius Casar had offended the Roman people by 
reading his despatches during the actual race. Augustus indulged their taste, or his 
own, by his oonstant attention to the important business of the Circus, for which he 
profcased the warmest inclination. Sueton. in August, c xlv. 
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The reformation of the Imperial court was one of the first and 
most necessary acts of the £K)vemment of Julian.*' Soon 
of the after his entrance into the palace of Constantinople he hao 

occasion for the service of a barber. An officer, magnifi- 
cently dressed, immediately presented himself. " It is a barber," 
excla^ed the prince, with affected surprise, '^ that I want, and not 
" a receiver-general of the finances." ** He questioned the man con- 
cerning the profits of his employment, and was informed that, besides 
a large salary and some valuable perquisites, he enjoyed a daily 
allowance for twenty servants and as many horses. A thousand 
barbers, a thousand cupbearers, a thousand cooks, were distributed 
in the several offices of luxury ; and the number of eunuchs could be 
compared only with the insects of a summer's day.** The monarch 
who resigned to his subjects the superiority of merit and virtue was 
distinguished by the oppressive magnificence of his dress, his table, 
his buildings, and his train. The stately palaces erected by Constan- 
tine and his sons were decorated with many-coloured marbles and 
ornaments of massy gold. The most exquisite dainties were pro- 
cured, to gratify their pride rather than their taste; birds of the 
most distant climates, fish from the most remote seas, fruits out of 
their natural season, winter roses, and summer snows.** The domestic 
crowd of the palace surpassed the expense of the legions ; yet the 
smallest part of this costly multitude was subservient to the use, or 
even to the splendour, of the throne. The monarch was disgraced, 
and the people was injured, by the creation and sale of an infinite 
number of obscure and even titular employments; and the most 
worthless of mankind might purchase the privilege of being main- 
tained, without the necessity of labour, from the public revenue. The 
waste of an enormous household, the increase of fees and perquisites, 
which were soon claimed as a lawful debt, and the bribes which they 
extorted from those who feared their enmity or solicited their favour, 
suddenly enriched these haughty menials. They abused their for- 



** The reformation of the palace ia desoribed by Ammianua (zziL 4), Libaniua 
(Orat. Parent, c. Ixii. p. 288, &c.)» MamertinuB (in Panegyr.Vet. xL [x.] 11), Socratea 
(1. iii. c. 1), and Zonaraa (torn. ii. 1. ziii. [c. 12] p. 24). 

^ E^o non rationalem jussi sed tonsorem acciri. Zonaras uses the less natural 
image of a senator. Yet an officer of the finances, who waa satiated with wealtii, might 
desire and obtain the honours of the senate. 

ttnwj^ws uirl^ rate fjuvinf «'«(« tmV rotfitit'tf iv nAi, are the original words oi Libaniua, 
which I have faithfully quoted, lest I should oe suspected of magnifying the abuaea 
of the royal household. 

'^ The expi'essions of Mamertinus Q. c] are lively and forcible. Qain etiam prandi- 
orum et coenarum elaborates magnitudines Reepublica sentiebat; cam qtuositissinuo 
dapes non gustu, sed difficultatibus sstimarentur; miracula avium, longinqid maria 
places, alien! temporis poma, aistivto nives, hibems rosa. 
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lime, without considering their past or their future condition ; and 
their rapine and venality could be equalled only by the extravagance 
of their dissipations. Their silken robes were embroidered with gold, 
their tables were served with delicacy and profusion ; the houses 
which they built for their own use would have covered the farm of an 
ancient consul ; and the most honourable citizens were obliged to 
dismount from their horses and respectfully to salute an eunuch 
whom they met on the public highway. The luxury of the palace 
excited the contempt and indignation of Julian, who usually slept on 
the ground, who yielded with reluctance to the indispensable calls of 
nature, and who placed his vanity not in emulating, but in despising 
the pomp of royalty. 

By the total extirpation of a mischief which was magnified even 
beyond its real extent, he was impatient to relieve the distress and to 
appease the murmurs of the people, who support with less uneasiness 
the weight of taxes if they are convinced that the fruits of their 
industry are appropriated to the service of the state. But in the 
execution of this salutary work Julian is accused of proceeding with 
too much haste and inconsiderate severity. By a single edict he 
reduced the palace of Constantinople to an immense desert, and dis* 
miflsed with ignominy the whole tram of slaves and dependents,^^ 
without providing any just, or at least benevolent, exceptions for the 
age, the services, or the poverty of the faithful domestics of the 
Imperial family. Such indeed was the temper of Julian, who seldom 
recollected the fundamental maxim of Aristotle, that true virtue is 
placed at an equal dbtanoe between the opposite vices. The splendid I 
and effeminate dress of the Asiatics, the curls and paint, the collars 
and bracelets, which had appeared so ridiculous in the person of Con- 
stantine, were consistently rejected by his philosophic successor. But, 
with the fopperies, Julian affected to renounce the decencies of dress ; 
and seemed to value himself for his neglect of the laws of cleanliness. 
In a satirical performance, which was designed for the public eye, the 
emperor descants with pleasure, and even with pride, on the length 
of his nails and the inky blackness of his hands ; protests that, although 
the greatest part of his body was covered with hair, the use of the 
razor was confined to his head alone; and celebrates with visible 
ooin]daoency the shaggy and populoutr'^ beard which he fondly 

' Tet Julian himaelf was accuaed of bestowing whole towna on the eunacha (Drat. 
▼n. anizist Polyclet. p. 117-127). Libanius contents himself with a cold but positive 
dfloial of tba fiuit» which seems indeed to belong more properly to Constantius. This 
ciiarn, howerer, may allude to some unknown circumstance. 

* In the ICsopogon (p. 338, 339) he draws a very singular picture of himself, and 
Um foDawing words are strangely characteristic : m»rU r^fri^ux* r«ff ^yr rwrfti «■«• 
fawi ... ««rr» rti ^tm^twrnv iwi;^«fun rSf ^0*t^f iSrvi^ U ^Xf'f rSt ^n^lm*. The friends 
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cherished, after the example of tbB philosophers of Greece. Had 
Julian consulted the simple dictates of reason, the first magistrate of 
the Romans would have scorned the affectation of Diogenes, as weU 
as that of Darius. 

But the work of public reformation would have remained imper* 
Chamber of ^^^ if Julian had only corrected the abuses, without punish- 
jusooe. jjjg ^1j^ crimes, of his predecessor's reign. " We are now 
*' delivered," says he, in a familiar letter to one of his intimate friends, 
** we are now surprisingly delivered from the voracious jaws of the 
" Hydra.** I do not mean to apply that epithet to my brother Con- 
** stantius. He is no more ; may the earth lie light on his head ! 
*' But his artful and cruel &vourites studied to deceive and exasperate 
*^ a prince whose natural mildness cannot be praised without some 
'' efibrts of adulation. It is not, however, my intention that even 
** those men should be oppressed : they are accused, and they shall 
'' enjoy the benefit of a fair and impartial trial" To conduct this 
inquiry, Julian named six judges of the highest rank in the state and 
army, and, as he wished to escape the reproach of condemning his 
personal enemies, he fixed this extraordinary tribunal at Chalcedon, 
on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, and trsinsferred to the commis- 
sioners an absolute power to pronounce and execute their final 
sentence, without delay and without appeal The office of preadent 
was exercised by the venerable praefect of the East, a second Sallust,^ 
whose virtues conciliated the esteem of Greek sophists and of Christian 
bishops. He was assisted by the eloquent Mamertinus,*^ one of the 
consids elect, whose merit is loudly celebrated by the doubtful evi- 
dence of his own applause. But the civil wisdom of two magistrates 
was overbalanced by the ferocious violence of four generals, Nevitta, 
Agile, Jovinus, and Arbetio. Arbetio, whom the public would have 
seen with less surprise at the bar than on the bench, was supposed to 
possess the secret of the commission ; the armed and angry leaders 
of the Jovian and Herculian bands encompassed the tribunal, and 

of the Abb^ de I* B16terie abjured him, in the name of the FVench nation, not to 
translate this passage, so offensive to their delicacy (Hist, de Jovien, torn. iL p. 94). 
Like him, I have contented myself with a transient fdlusion ; but the litUe <m^inA>^ 
which Jidian names, is a beast familiar to man, and signifiee love. 

** Julian, Epist. zxiii. p. 389. He uses the words «r«Xv»i^x«f S^tt*, in writing to 
his friend Hermogenes, wno, like himself, was conversant with the Greek poets. 

^ The two SaJlusts, the prsefect of Qaul and the pnefect of the East, must be 
carefiiUv distinguished (Hist, des Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 696). I have used the sur- 
name of Secundus as a convenient epithet. The second Sallust extorted the esteem ot 
the ChristianB themselves; and (Gregory Nasiansen, who condemned his ivlinon, has 
celebrated his virtues (Orat. iii p. 90). See a curious note of the Abb^ de laBMterie, 
Vie de Julien, p. 363. 

^ ICamertinus praises the emperor (xi [z.] ^) ^^^ bestowing the offices of treasursf 
and prsBfect on a man of wisdom, firmness, integrity, &o., like himself. Yet Ammi* 
tnuB ranks him (xzi. 1) among the ministers of Julian, quorum merita nOrai et fidsok 
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the judges were alternately swayed by the laws of justice and by the 
clamours of faction.** 

The chamberbdn Eusebius, who had so long abused the favour of 
Constantius, expiated, by an ignominious death, the inso- PonidmMnt 
ience, the corruption, and cruelty of his servile reign. The S^t*l^ 
executions of Paul and Apodemius (the former of whom was *^ ^**^- 
tramt alive) were accepted as an inadequate atonement by the widows 
and orphans of so many hundred Romans whom those legal tyrants 
had betrayed and murdered. But Justice herself (if we may use the 
pathetic expresrion of Ammianus *') appeared to weep over the {sis 
of Ursulus, the treasurer of the empire, and his blood accused tne 
ingratitude of Julian, whose distress had been seasonably relieved by 
the intrepid liberality of that honest minister. The rage of the 
soldiers, whom he had provoked by his indiscretion, was the cause 
and the excuse of his death ; and the emperor, deeply wounded by 
his own reproaches and those of the public, offered some consolation 
to the £Bunily of Ursulus by the restitution of his confiscated fortunes. 
Before the end of the year in which they had been adorned with the 
enagos of the prefecture and consulship,*^ Taurus and Florentius 
were reduced to implore the clemency of the inexorable tribunal of 
Chaicedon. The former was banished to Vercellae in Italy, and a. 
sentence of death was pronounced against the latter. A wise prince 
shouk) tiave rewarded the crime of Taurus: the faithful minbter, 
wtien he was no longer able to oppose the progress of a rebel, 
haJ taken refuge in the court of his benefactor and hb lawful sove* 
reign. But the guilt of Florentius justified the severity of the judges, 
and his escape served to display the magnanimity of Julian, who 
nobly checked the interested diligence of an informer, and refused to 
learn what place concealed the vnretched fugitive from his just resent- 
ment*^ Some months after the tribunal of Chalcedon had been dis- 
solved, the praetorian vicegerent of Africa, the notary Gaudentius, 
and Artemius,** duke of Egypt, were executed at Antioch. Arte- 

^ TIm prooMdingi of this chamber of justice are related by Ammianua (xzii. 3) 
and praised by libaniTis (Orat. Pareot. c. 74, p. 299, 300). 

** UrauU Tero neoem ipsa mihi videtur fldue Juatitia [Amm. 1. c.]. Libaniua, who 
iniputea his death to the soldiers, attempts to criminate the count of the largesses. 

** Sudli respect was stiU entertained for the venerable names of the commonwealth, 
thai the pobho was suiprised and scandalised to hear Taurus summoned as a criminal 
nodsr the consulship of Taurus. The sunmions of his colleague Florentius was pro- 
bably delayed till the commencement of the ensuing year. 

** Ammian. xziL 7. 

* For the guiH and punishment of Artemius, see Julian (Epist. z. p. 379) and 
Aimnianua (zziL 11, and Vales, ad loc). The merit of Artemius, who demolished 
♦arinilsi, and was put to death by an apostate, has tempted the Greek and Latin 
dwraies to honour him as a martyr. But as ecclesiaptical history attests that he was 
not only a tyrant^ but an Arian, it is not altogether easy to justify this indiscreet 
fffomotion. Tillainont, M^m. Eocl^. tom. yiL p. 1319. 
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mius had reigned tlie cruel and corrupt tyrant of a great prorince; 
Gaudentius had long practised the arts of calumny against the 
innocent, the virtuous, and even the person of Julian himself. Yet 
the circumstances of their trial and condemnation were so unskil- 
fully managed that these wicked men obtained, in the public 
opinion, the glory of suffering for the obstinate loyalty with which 
they had supported the cause of Constantius. The rest of his 
servants were protected by a general act of oblivion, and they were 
left to enjoy with impunity the bribes which they had accepted 
either to defend the oppressed or to oppress the friendless. This 
measure, which, on the soundest principles of policy, may deserve our 
approbation, was executed in a manner which seemed to degrade the 
majesty of the throne. Julian was tormented by the importunities 
of a multitude, particularly of Egyptians, who loudly re-demanded 
the gifts which they had imprudently or illegally bestowed ; he fore- 
saw the endless prosecution of vexatious suits, and he engaged a 
promise, which ought always to have been sacred, that if they would 
repair to Chalcedon, he would meet them in person, to hear and 
determine their complaints. But as soon as they were landed, he 
issued an absolute order, which prohibited the watermen from trans- 
porting any Egyptian to Constantinople, and thus detained his dis- 
appointed clients on the Asiatic shore, till, their patience and money 
being utterly exhausted, they were obliged to return with indignant 
murmurs to their native country.*'' 

The numerous army of spies, of agents, and informers enlisted by 
Clemency Coustantius to sccurc the repose of one man, and to inter- 
of Julian. j^pj. ^jjg^^ ^f millions, was immediately disbanded by his 

generous successor. Julian was slow in his suspicions, and gentle in 
his punishments ; and his contempt of treason was the result of judg- 
ment, of vanity, and of courage. Conscious of superior merit, he was 
persuaded that few among his subjects would dare to meet him in 
the field, to attempt his life, or even to seat themselves on his vacant 
throne. The philosopher could excuse the hasty sallies of discontent, 
and the hero could despise the ambitious projects which surpassed 
i the fortune or the abilities of the rash conspirators. A citizen of 
Ancyra had prepared for his own use a purple garment, and this 
indiscreet action, which, under the reign of Constantius, would have 
been considered as a capital offence,*® was reported to Julian by the 

^ See Ammian. xzii. 6, and Vales, ad locum; and the Codex TheodorianuB, 1. ii 
tit. xzix. leg. i.; and Godefroy's Commentary, torn. i. p. 218, ad locum. 

^ The president Montesquieu (Consid^rationB sur la Grandeur, &c., dee Bomains, 
c. xiv. in nis works, torn. iii. p. 448, 449) excuses this minute and aheurd tyranny, 
by supposing that actions the most indifferent in our eyes m^ht excite, in a Roniao 
mind, the idea of guilt and danger. This strange apology is supported by a strangr 
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importunity of a private enemy. The monarch, after making 
some inquiry into the rank and character of hb rival, despatched 
the informer vdth a present of a pair of purple slippers, to complete 
the magnificence of his Imperial habit. A more dangerous con- 
spiracy was formed by ten of the domestic guards, who had resolved 
to assassinate Julian in the field of exercise near Antioch. Their 
intemperance revealed their guilt, and they were conducted in chains 
to the presence of their injured sovereign, who, after a lively repre- 
sentation of the wickedness and folly of their enterprise, instead of a 
death of torture, which they deserved and expected, pronounced a / 
sentence of exile agunst the two principal ofienders. The only in- 
stance in which Julian seemed to depart from his accustomed cle- 
mency was the execution of a rash youth, who, with a feeble hand^ 
had aspired to seize the reins of empire. But that youth was the son 
of Marcellus, the general of cavalry, who, in the first campaign ot 
the Gallic war, had deserted the standard of the Cssar and the 
republia Without appearing to indulge his personal resentment, 
Julian might easily confound the crime of the son and of the father ; 
but he was reconciled by the distress of Marcellus, and the liberality 
of the emperor endeavoured to heal the wound which had been 
inflicted by the hand of justice.*^ 

Julian was not insensible of the advantages of freedom.''*' From 
his studies he had imbibed the spirit of ancient sages and ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
heroes ; his life and fortunes had depended on the caprice ^«iomMd 
of a tyrant ; and, when he ascended the throne, his pride 
was sometimes mortified by the reflection that the slaves who would 
not dare to censure his defects were not worthy to applaud his 
virtues."* lie sincerely abhorred the system of Oriental despotism 
which Diocletian, Constantine, and the jiatient habits of four score 
years, bad established in the empire. A motive of superstition pre- 
vented the execution of the design which Julian had frequently 
meditated, of relieving his head from the weight of a costly diadem ;"* 



miflapprehension of the Elnglish laws, '* chez une nation .... oil il est d^fendu de 
' boire k la aant^ d*uue certaine peraonne." 

* The clemency of Jtilian, and the conspiracy which was formed against his life at 
Antioch, are described by Ammianus (xxii. 9, 10, and Yalee. ad loc.) and Libauius 
(Orat. Parent, c. 99, p. 323). 

^ According to some, says Aristotle (as he is quoted by Julian ad Themist. p. 261 ), 
the form of absolute government, the «-«^/3«#iXfMt, is contrary to nature. Both '.he 
prince and the phUoeopher choose, however, to involve this eternal truth in artful 
and laboured obscurity. 

^' That sentiment is expressed almost in the words of Julian himself. Amuiiau. 
xxii. 10. 

^ Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 95, p. .'I20\ who mentions the wish and design of 
Julian, insinuates in mysterious language (Si^ «i/r« yfitrtn .... «Lxx* w m.ff4Hfm% $ 
9mkim9) that the emperor was restraint by some particular revelation. 

vol*, ni. K 
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but he absolatel) refused the title of Dominus^ or Lardj"^^ a word 
which nvas grown so familiar to the ears of the Romans, that they no 
longer remembered its servile and humiliating origin. The office, or 
rather the name, of consul was cherished by a prince who contem- 
plated with reverence the ruins of the republic ; and the same be- 
haviour which had been assumed by the prudence of Augustus was 
adopted by Julian from choice and inclination. On the calends of 
A.D. 363. January, at break of day, the new consuls, Mamertinus and 
Jan. 1. Nevitta, hastened to the palace to salute the emperor. As 
soon as he was informed of their approach, he leaped from his throne, 
eagerly advanced to meet them, and compelled the blushing magis- 
trates to receive the demonstrations of his/ affected humility. From 
the palace they proceeded to the senate. The emperor, on foot, 
marched before their litters, and the gazing multitude admired the 
image of ancient times, or secretly blamed a conduct which, in their 
eyes, degraded the majesty of the purple.'* But the behaviour of 
Julian was uniformly supported. During the games of the Circus, 
he had, imprudently or designedly, performed the manumission of a 
slave in the presence of the consul. The moment he was reminded 
that he had trespassed on the jurisdiction of another magistrate, he 
condemned himself to pay a fine of ten pounds of gold, and embraced 
this public occasion of declaring to the world that he was subject, 
like the rest of his fellow-citizens, to the laws,'* and even to the 
forms, of the republic. The spirit of his administration, and his 
regard for the place of his nativity, induced Julian to confer on 
the senate of Constantinople the same honours, privileges, and 
authority which were still enjoyed by the senate of ancient Rome."* 
A legal fiction was introduced and gradually established, that one 
half of the national council had migrated into the East, and the 

despotic successors of Julian, accepting the title of Senators, acknow- 

# 

7) Julian in Misopogon, p. 343. As he never abolished, by any publio law, tho 
proud appellations of Despot, or Domimu, they are still extant on his medals (Ducauge, 
Fam. Byzantin. p. 3d, 39); and the private displeasure which he affSdcted to express 
only gave a different tone to the servility of the court. The Abb^ de U BMterie 
(Hist, de Jovien, torn. ii. p. 99-102) has curiously traced the origin and progress of 
the word Dominus under the Imperial government. 

^* Ammian. xxii. 7. The consul Mamertinus Tin Pftnegyr. Vet. xi. [x.] 28, 29, 30) 
celebrates the auspicious day, like an eloquent slave, astonished and intoxicated by 
the condescension of his master. 

^ Personal satire was condemned by the laws of the twelve tables: — 

Si mala condiderit in quern quis oarmina, jus est, 

Judiciumque 

Herat. Sat. ii. 1, 82. 
Julian (in Misopogon, p. 337) owns himself subject to the law; and the Abb^ de Is 
BMterie (Hist, do Jovien, tom. ii. p. 92) has eagerlv embraced a declaration no acq 
able to his own system, and indeea to the true spirit of the Imperial constitntkMi. 
"^ Zoeim^s, 1. iii. [c. 11] p. 158. 
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iedged themselves the members of a respectable body which was per- 
mitted to represent the majesty of the Roman name. From Con- 
stantinople the attention of the monarch was extended to the 
municipal senates of the provinces. He abolished, by repeated 
edicts, the unjust and pernicious exemptions which had withdrawn so 
many idle citizens from the service of their country; and by im- 
posing an equal distribution of public duties, he restored the strength, 
the splendour, or, according to the glowing expression of Libanius,'^'' 
the soul of the expiring cities of his empire. The venerable 
ai^e of Greece excited the most tender compassion in the the oredM 

dties. 

mind of Julian, which kindled into rapture when he recol- 
lected the gods, the heroes, and the men superior to heroes and to 
gods, who had bequeathed to the latest posterity the monuments of 
their genius or the example of their virtues. He relieved the distress 
and restored the beauty of the cities of Epirus and Peloponnesus. ''^ 
Athens acknowledged him for her benefactor, Argos for her de- 
liverer. The pride of Corinth, again rising from her ruins with the 
honours of a Roman colony, exacted a tribute from the adjacent 
republics for the purpose of defraying the games of the Isdimus, 
which were celebrated in the amphitheatre with the hunting of bears 
and panthers. From this tribute the cities of Elis, of Delphi, and of 
Argos, which had inherited from their remote ancestors the sacred 
office of perpetuating the Olympic, the Pythian, and the Nemean 
gamea^ claimed a just exemption. The immunity of Elis and Delphi 
was respected by the Corinthians, but the poverty of Argos tempted 
the insolence of oppression, and the feeble complaints of its deputies 
were silenced by the decree of a provincial magistrate, who seems to 
have consulted only the interest of the capital in which he resided. 
Seven years after this sentence Julian^' allowed the cause to be 
referred to a superior tribunal, and his eloquence was interposed, 
most probably with success, in the* defence of a city which had been 



^ *H c«f fUSxmt Ux^t ^vxn Wxtav frrm See Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 71, p. 296), 
Ammiairaa (xziL 9), and the Theodosian Code (1. zii. tit. i. leg. 50-55) witn GKxle- 
frofm Commentary (torn. iv. p. 390-402). Tet the whole subject of the Cuna, not- 
wiUutanding very ample materials, still remains the most obscure in the legal history 
of the empire. 

^ Qu» paolo ante arida et siti anhelantia yisebanlur, ea nimc perlui, mundari, 
madei«; Fora, D^mbulacra, Gymnasia, Istis et gaudentibus populis frequentari; dies 
fwtoa, et celebrari yeteres, et noYos in honorem prindpis consecrari (Mamertin. xi. 
fx.] 9). He particularly restored the city of Nicopolis, and the Actiac games, which 
had been instituted by Augustus. 

*" Julian, Epist. xxxt. p. 407-411. This epistle, which illustrates the declining 
m^ of Greece, is omitted by the Abb^ de la Bl^terie; and strangely disfigured by the 
Lstin translator, who, bv rendering «riA.i4*, tribui*anf and iImvtm, ];<fui'us, directly 
yjmtndiciM the tense of the original. 

K 2 
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the royal seat of Agamemnon,^ and had ^ven to Macedonia a race 
of kings and conquerors.^* 

The laborious administration of military and civil affairs, ^hich 

were multiplied in proportion to the extent of tlie empire, 
orator and excrciscd the abilities of Julian ; but he irequently assumed 

the two characters of Orator *" and of Judge,®^ which are 
almost unknown to the modem sovereigns of Europe. The arts of 
persuasion, so diligently cultivated by the first Caesars, were neg- 
lected by the military ignorance and Asiatic pride of their successors, 
and, if they condescended to harangue the soldiers, whom they 
feared, they treated with silent disdain the senators, whom they 
despised. The assemblies of the senate, which Constantius had 
avoided, were considered by Julian as the place where he could 
exhibit with the most propriety the maxims of a republican and the 
talents of a rhetorician. He alternately practised, as in a school of 
declamation, the several modes of praise, of censure, of exhortation ; 
and his friend Libanius has remarked that the study of Homer 
taught him to imitate the simple, concise style of Menelaus, the 
copiousness of Nestor, whose words descended like the flakes of a 
winter's snow, or the pathetic and forcible eloquence of Ulysses 
The functions of a judge, which are sometimes incompatible with 
those of a prince, were exercised by Julian not only as a duty, but as 
an amusement ; and although he might have trusted the integrity 
and discernment of his Praetorian praefects, he often placed himself 
by their side on the seat of judgment. The acute penetration of his 
mind was agreeably occupied in detecting and defeating the chi- 
canery of the advocates, who laboured to disguise the truth of facts 
and to pervert the sense of the laws. He sometimes forgot the 

^ He reigned in Mycenae, at the distance of fifty stadia, or six loiles, from Argos: 
but those cities, which alternately flourished, are confounded by the Greek poets. 
Strabo, 1. viii. p. 579, edit. Amstel. 1707 Q>. 377, edit. Casaub.]. 

** Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 421. This pedigree from Temenus and Hercules 
may be suspicious; yet it was allowed, after a strict inquiry by the judges of the 
Olympic games (Herodot. 1. v. c. 22), at a time when the Macedonian kings were 
obscure and unpopular in Qreece. When the Achsan league declared against Philip, 
it was thought decent that the deputies of Argos should retire (T. Liv. xxzii. 22). 

** His eloquence is celebrated by Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 75, 76, p. 300, 301), 
who distinctly mentions the orators of Homer. Socrates (L iii. c. 1) has rashly 
asserted that Julian was the only prince since JuUus Cssar who harangued the senate. 
All the predecessors of Nero (Tacit. Annal. xiii. 3), and many of his suoceasors, pos* 
sessed the faculty of speaking in public ; and it might be proved by Yarious examples 
that they frequently exercised it in the senate. 

*° Ammianus (xxii. 10) has impartially stated the merits and defects of his judicial 
proceedings. Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 90, 91, p. 315, &c.) has seen only the fair 
side; and his picture, if it flatters the person, expresses at least the duties of the 
judge. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iy. p. 120), who suppresses the virtues and exag- 
gerates even the venial faults of the Apostate, triumpbantiv asks. Whether such a 
juige was fit to be seated between Minos and Khadamanthus m the EUysiMi fields f 
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gravity of his station, asked indiscreet or unseasonable questions, and 
betrayed, by the loudness of his voice and the a^tation of his body, 
the earnest vehemence with which he maintained his opinion against / 
the judges, the advocates, and their clients. But his knowledge of 
his own temper prompted him to encourage, and even to solicit, the 
reproof of his friends and ministers : and whenever they ventured to 
oppose the irregular sallies of his passions, the spectators could ob- 
serve the shame as well as the gratitude of their monarch. The 
decrees of Julian were almost always founded on the principles of 
justice, and he had the firmness to resist the two most dangerous j 
temptations which assault the tribunal of a sovereign under the spe- \ 
cious forms of (i mpassion and equ ity. He decided the merits of the 
cause without weighing the circumstances of the parties ; and the 
poor, whom he wished to relieve, were condemned to satisfy the just 
demands of a noble and wealthy adversary. He carefully distin- 
guished the judge from tlie le^slator f* and though he meditated a 
necessary reformation of the Roman jurisprudence, he pronounced 
sentence according to the strict and literal interpretation of those 
laws which the magistrates were bound to execute and the subjects 
to obey. 

The generality of princes, if they were stripped of their purple 
and cast naked into the world, would immediately sink to hu ch*. 
the lowest rank of society, without a hope of emerging from "*^'*'* 
their obscurity. But the personal merit of Julian was, in some mea- 
sure, independent of his fortune. Whatever had been his choice of 
life, by the force of intrepid courage, lively wit, and intense applica- 
tion, he would have obtained, or at least he would have deserved, the 
highest honours of his profession, and Julian might have raised him- 
self to the rank of minister or general of the state in which he was 
bom a private citizen. If the jealous caprice of power had disap- 
pointed his expectations ; if he had prudently declined the paths of 
greatness, the employment of the same talents in studious solitude 
irould have placed beyond the reach of kings his present happiness 
and his immortal fame. When we inspect with minute, or perhaps 
malevolent, attention the portrait of Julian, something seems wanting 
to the grace and perfection of the whole figure. His genius was less 
powerful and subhme tlian that of Caesar, nor did he possess the con- 
summate prudence of Augustus. The virtues of Trajan appear 
more steady and natural, and the philosophy of Marcus is more 

** Of the laws which Julian enacted in a reign of sixteen montha, fifty-four have 
been admitted into the codes of Theodoeiua and Justinian. (Qothofred. Chron. 
L^m, p. 64-67.) The Abb^ de la BUtcrie (torn, il p. 329-336) has chosen one uf 
theee laws to g^ve an idea of Julian's Latin style, which is forcible and elaborate^ bu^ 
IsiB pure than his Greek 
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simpV and consistent Yet Julian sustained adversity with firmnesg, 
xnd prosperity with moderation. After an interval of one hundred 
and twenty years from the death of Alejuinder Severus, the Romans 
beheld an emperor who made no distinction between his duties and 
his pleasures, who laboured to relieve the distresfit and to revise the 
spirit of his subjects, and who endeavoured always to connect au- 
thority with merit', and happiness with vinue. Even faction, and 
religious faction, was constrained to acknowledge the superiority of 
his genius in peace as well as in war, and to confess, with a sigh, 
that the apostate Julian was a lover of his country, and that he 
deserved the empire of the world.®* * 

**.... Ductor fortiBsimus armis, 
Conditor et le^um oeleberrimus, ore miuiuque 
Gonsultor pains, sed non coDsulior habendad 
Beligionifl, amans tercentfim millia Divftm. 
PerfiduB ille Deo, quamvis non perfidus orbi. 

Indent. Apotheoaifl, 450, &c. 

The consdousneBB of a generouB aentiment aeema to have raised the Christian poet 
above his usual mediocrity. 

* The most important work on Julian alter, Leipzig, 1812, of which an FitgliBh 
since the time of Qibbon is by Neander, translation was published in 1350. — & 
Ueber den Kaieor Julian una sein Zeit- 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
fSBJOicm OF Julian. — Uniybbsal Tolebatiok. — Hb attbmfts to 
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diaracter of Apostate has injured the reputation of Julian; 

enthusiasm which clouded his virtues has exagge- Raugioii or 
die peal and apparent magnitude of his faults. Our •^""***- 
igDorance may represent him as a philosophic monarch, who 
to protect, with an equal hand, the religious factions of the 
and to allay the theological fever which had inflamed the 
of the people from the edicts of Diocletian to the exile of 
U8. A more accurate view of the character and conduct 
will remove this favourable prepossession for a prince who 
not escape the general contagion of the times. We enjoy the 
advantage of comparing the pictures which have been deli- 
by his fondest admirers and his implacable enemies. The 
of Julian are faithfully related by a judicious and candid .| 
the impartial spectator of his life and death. The unani- 
evidence of his contemporaries is confirmed by the public and 
declarations of the emperor himself; and his various writings ■ 
the uniform tenor of his religious sentiments, which policy 
have prompted him to dissemble rather than to afiect A' 
and sincere attachment for the gods of Athens and Rome 
ituted the ruling passion of Julian ;* the powers of an enlightened 
Iderstanding were betrayed and corrupted by the influence of 
ipentitious prejudice ; and the phantoms which existed only in 
m mind of the emperor had a real and pernicious effect on the 
Mremment of the empire. The vehement zeal of the Christians, 
bo despised the worship, and overturned the altars, of those fabu- 
08 deities, engaged their votary in a state of irreconcilable hos- 
lity with a very numerous party of his subjects ; and he was some- 
Dies tempted, by the desire of victory or the shame of a repulse, to 

' I thall transcribe some of hia own expressions from a short religions discourse 
!kich the Imperial pontiff composed to censure the bold impiety of a Cynic. ^AX* 

jf rm^Ms, wpH mnhf^i*»f. Orat. vii. p. 212. The variety and copiousne« of the 
mA tongue seems inadequate to ib« farvnur of his devotion. 
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violate the laws of prudence, and even of justice. The triumph of 
the party which he deserted and opposed has fixed a stain of infamy 
on the name of Julian ; and the unsuccessful apostate has been over- 
whelmed with a torrent of pious inyectives, of which the signal was 
ffiven by the sonorous trumpet* of Gregory Nazianzen.' The inter- 
esting nature of the events which were crowded into the short reign of 
^his active emperor deserves a just and circumstantial narrative. His 
liriotives, his counsels, and his actions, as far as they are connected with 
the history of religion, will be the subject of the present chapter. 
^ The cause of his strange and fatal apostasy may be derived from 
His ed ^® early period of his life when he was left an orphan in 

cation and the hauds of the murderers of his family. The names of 
Christ and of Constantius, the ideas of slavery and of 
religion, were soon associated in a youthfid imagination, which was 
susceptible of the most lively impressions. The care of his infancy 
was intrusted to Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia,^ who was related 
to him on the side of his mother; and till Julian reached the 
twentieth year of his age, he received from his Christian preceptors 
the education not of a hero but of a saint The emperor, less 
jealous of a heavenly than of an earthly crown, contented himself 
with the imperfect character of a catechumen, while he bestowed 
the advantages of baptism^ on the nephews of Constantino.* They 
were even admitted to the inferior offices of the ecclesiastical order ; 
and Julian publicly read the Holy Scriptures in the chiu'ch of 
Nicomedia. The study of religion, which they assiduously culti- 
vated, appeared to produce the fairest fruits of faith and devotion.'' 

' The orator, with some eloquence, much enthuaiasm, and more Tanitj, addresseii 
hiB cUflcourse to heaven and earth, to men and angels, to the living and the dead; and 
above all, to the great Constantius (»i ng mS finite, an odd Pagan expression). He con- 
cludes with a bold assurance that he has erected a monument not less durable, and 
much more portable, than the Colunms of Hercules. See Grog. Nazianzen, Orat. iii. 
p. 50, iv. p. 134. 

' See this long invective, which has been injudiciously divided into two orations in 
Gregory's Works, tom. i. p. 49-134, Paris, 1630. It was published by Gregory 
and his friend Basil (iv. p. 133), about six months after the death of JuUan, when his 
remains had been carried to Tarsus (iv. p. 120), but while Jovian was stiU on the 
throne (iii. p. 54, iv. p. 117). I have derived much assistance from a Fr^ich version 
and rrmarks, printed at Lvons 1735. 

* Nicomedia; ab Euaebio educatus Episcopo, quern genere longius contingebat 
(Aramian. xxii. 9). Julian never expresses any gratitude towards that Arian prelate; 
but he celebrates his preceptor, the eunuch Mardoniua, and describes his mode of 
education, which uispirod his pupil with a passionate admiration for the genius, i\nd 
perhaps the religion, of Homer. Misopogon, p. 351, 352. 

* Greg. Naz. iii. p, 70, He laboured to efface that holy mark in the blood, perhaps, 
of a Taurobolium. Baron. Annal. Eccles. a.d. 361, No. 3, 4. 

' JuUan himself (Epist. li. p. 434) assures the Alexandrians that he had been a 
Christian (he must mean a sincere one) till the twentieth year of his age. 

^ See his Christian, and even ecclesiastical education, in Gr^ory (iii. p. 5S), 
Socrates (1. iii. c. 1), and Sozomen (1. v. c. 2). He escaped very narrowly frt>m beu^ 
« bishop, and perhaps a saint. 
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They prayed, they fasted, they distributed alms to the poor, gifts to 
the clergy, and oblations to the tombs of the martyrs; and the 
splendid monument of St. Mamas, at Csesarea, was erected, or at 
least was undertaken, by the joint labour of Gallus and Julian.® 
They respectfully conversed with the bishops who were eminent for 
superior sanctity, and solicited the benediction of the monks and 
hermits who had introduced into Cappadocia the voluntary hard- 
ships of the ascetic life.' As the two princes advanced towards the 
years of manhood, they discovered, in their reli^ous sentiments, the 
difference of their characters. The dull and obstinate understand- 
ing of Gallus embraced, with implicit zeal, the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, which never influenced his couduct, or moderated his 
passions. The mild disposition of the younger brother was less 
repugnant to the precepts of the Gospel ; and his active curiosity 
might have been gratified by a theological system which explains 
the mysterious essence of the Deity, and opens the boundless 
prospect of invisible and future worlds. But the independent spirit 
of Julian refused to yield the passive and unresisting obedience 
which was required, in the name of religion, by tiie haughty min isters 
of the church. Their speculative opinions were imposed as positive 
laws, and guarded by the terrors of eternal punishments; but 
while they prescribed tiie rigid formulary of the thoughts, the words, 
and the actions of the young prince; whilst they silenced his 
objections, and severely checked the freedom of his inquiries, they 
secretly provoked his impatient genius to disclaim the authority of 
his ecclesiastical guides. He was educated in the Lesser Asia, 
amidst tiie scandals of the Arian controversy.^*' The fierce contests 
of the Extern bishops, the incessant alterations of their creeds, and 
the profane motives which appeared to actuate their conduct, insen- 
sibly strengthened the prejudice of Julian that they neither under- 
stood nor believed the religion for which they so fiercely contended. 
In^ead of listening to the proofs of Christianity with that favourable 
attention which adds weight to the most respectable evidence, he 

* The share of the work which had been allotted to Gallus was prosecuted with 
Tifcoar and success; but the earth obstinately rejected and subverted the structuroa 
which were imposed by the sacrilegious hand of Julian. Qreg. iii. p. 59, 60, 61. 
Such a partial earthquake, attested by many living spectators, would form one of the 
clearest miracles in ecclesiastical story. 

* The phiiosopher (Fragment, p. 288) ridicules the iron chains, &c., of these solitary 
fanatics (see Tillemont, M6m. Ecclds. tom. ix. p. 661, 662), who had forgot that man 
is by nature a gentle and social animal, kti^ti^w ^vru VfXiriJMu I^0» mai ff^i««v. Tlie 
F'lgm supposes that because they had renounced the gods, they were possessed and 
tormented by evil demons. 

»• See Julian apud Cyril. 1. vi. p. 206, 1. viii p. 253, 262. "You persecute." says 
Its, "those heretics who do not mourn the dead man precisely in the way which you 
** appfaTe.** He shows himself a tolerable theologian ; but he maintains that the Cum 
tiaa Triaity is not derived from the doctrine of Paul, of Jesus, or of Moses. 
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Heard with suspicion, and disputed with obstinacy and acutenesB, the 
doctrines for which he already entertained an invincible aversion. 
Whenever the young princes were directed to compose declamations 
on the subject of the prevailing controversies, Julian always declared 
himself the advocate of Paganism, under the specious excuse that, in 
the defence of the weaker cause, his learning and ingenuity might be 
more advantageously exercised and displayed. 

As soon as Gallus was invested with the honours of the purple, 
He embraces Juliau was permitted to breathe the air of freedom, of 
i^"Sr****" literature, and of Paganism. ^^ The crowd of sophists, who 
^'*«*°*^- were attracted by the taste and liberality of their royal 
pupil, had formed a strict alliance between the learning and the 
religion of Greece ; and the poems of Homer, instead of being 
admired as the original productions of human genius, were seriously 
ascribed to the heavenly inspiration of Apollo and the muses. The 
deities of Olympus, as they are painted by the immortal bard, 
imprint themselves on the minds which are the least addicted to 
superstitious credulity. Our familiar knowledge of their names aud 
characters, their forms and attributes, seems to bestow on those airy 
beings a real and substantial existence ; and the pleasing enchant- 
ment produces an imperfect and momentary assent of the imagina- 
tion to those fables which are the most repugnant to our reason and 
experience. In the age of Julian every circumstance contributed to 
prolong and fortify the illusion — the magnificent temples of Greece 
and Asia ; the works of those artists who had expressed, in painting 
or in sculpture, the divine conceptions of the poet; the pomp of 
festivals and sacrifices ; the successful arts of divination ; the popular 
traditions of oracles and prodigies ; and the ancient practice of two 
thousand years. The weakness of polytheism was, in some measure, 
excused by the moderation of its claims; and the devotion of the 
Pagans was not incompatible with the most licentious scepticism.'' 
Instead of an indivisible and regular system, which occupies the 
whole extent of the believing mind, the mythology of the Greeks was 
composed of a thousand loose and flexible parts, and the servant of 
tlie gods was at liberty to define the degree and measure of his 
religious faith. The creed which Julian adopted for his own use was 
of the largest dimensions; and, by a strange contradiction, he 
disdained the salutary yoke of the Gospel, whilst he made a volun- 
tary offering of his reason on the altars of Jupiter and Apollo. One 

- Lilumua, Orat. Parentalis, o. 9, 10, p. 232, &c. Greg. Naiiansen, Orat. iiL p. 61. 
Eunap. Vit. Sophist, in Maximo, p. 88 seqq,, edit. Commelin. [1596]. 

>* A modem philosopher has ingeniously compared the different operation of theism 
and polytheism, with regard to the doubt or oonvietion which they juroduce in the 
human mind. See Hume's Efsays, vol. ii. p. 444-457, in Svo. edit. 1777. 
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of the orations of Julian is consecrated to tlie honour of Cybele, the 
mother of the gods, who required from her effeminate priests the 
bloody sacrifice so rashly performed by the madness of the Phrygian 
boy. The pious emperor condescends to relate, without a blush and 
without a smile, the voyage of the goddess from the shores of 
Pergamus to the mouth of the Tiber ; and the stupendous miracle 
which convinced the senate and people of Rome that the lump of 
clay which their ambassadors had transported over the seas was 
endowed with life, and sentiment, and divine power. ^^ For the truth 
of this prodigy he appeals to the public monuments of the city ; and 
censures, with some acrimony, the sickly and affected taste of those 
men who impertinently derided the sacred traditions of their 
ancestors.*^ 

But the devout philosopher, who sincerely embraced, and warmly 
encouraged, the superstition of the people, reserved for xhcaiifr 
himself the privilege of a liberal interpretation, and '^'^*** 
silently withdrew from the foot of the altars into the sanctuary of 
the temple. The extravagance of the Grecian mythology proclaimed, 
with a clear and audible voice, that the pious inquirer, instead of 
being scandalized or satisfied with the literal sense, should diligently 
explore the occult wisdom, which had been disguised, by the prudence 
of antiquity, under the mask of folly and of fable. ^^ The philo- 
sophers of the Platonic school,^* Plotinus, Porphyry, and the divine 
lamblichus, were admired as the most skilfrd masters of this allego- 
rical science, which laboured to soften and harmonize the deformed 
features of Paganism. Julian himself, who was directed in the 
mysterious pursuit by iGdesius, the venerable successor of lamblichus, 
aspired to the possession of a treasure which he esteemed, if we 
may credit his solemn asseverations, far above the empire of the 

^ Tbe Idsan mother landed in Italy about the end of the second Punic war. 
The miracle of Claudia, either virgin or matron, who cleared her fame by dia- 
gradng the graver modesty of the Roman ladies, is attested by a cloud of 
witn m ai ns . Their evidence ia collected by Drakenborch (ad Silium Italicimi, xvii. 
33 ) ; but we may observe that Livy (zxiz. 14) slides over the transaction with 
diacnei ambiguity. 

*^ I cannot refndn from transcribing the emphatical words of Julian : ifiti li }«xi7 

»y^ Ik «v% Iff /USv'ii. Orat. v. p. 161. Julian likewise declares his firm oelief in the 
oftciiia, the holy shields, which cbropped firom heaven on the Quirinal hill ; and pities the 
fftrange blindness of the Christians, who preferred the cross to these celestial trophies. 
Apud Cyril. 1. vi. p. 194. 

** See the principles of allegory, in Julian (Orat. vii. p. 216, 222). His roasoning 
is lees abaurd than that of some modem theologians, who assert that an extravagant 
or contradictory doctrine m>tst be divine, since no man alive could have thought of 
inventing it. 

** Eunapiua has made these sophists the subject of a partial and fanatical history; 
and the learned Bruckcr (Hist. Philosoph. tom. ii. p. 217-303) lias employed muck 
labour to illustrate their obscure lives and incomprehensible doctrines. 
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world. ^^ It was indeed a treasure which derived its value onlj 
from opinion; and every artist who flattered himself that he had 
extracted the precious ore from the surrounding dross claimed an 
equal right of stamping the name and figure the most agreeable 
to his peculiar fancy. The fable of Atys and Cybele had been 
already explained by Porphyry; but his labours served only to 
animate the pious industry of Julian, who invented and pub- 
lished his own allegory of that ancient and mystic tale. This 
freedom of interpretation, which might gratify the pride of the 
Platonists, exposed the vanity of their art Without a tedious detail 
the modem reader could not form a just idea of the strange allusions, 
the forced etymologies, the solemn trifling, and the impenetrable 
obscurity of these sages, who professed to reveal the system of the 
universe. As the traditions of Pagan mythology were variously 
related, the sacred interpreters were at liberty to select the most 
convenient circumstances ; and as they translated an arbitrary cipher, 
they could extract from any fable any sense which was adapted to 
theur favourite system of religion and philosophy. The lascivious 
form of a naked Venus was tortured into the discovery of some moral 
precept, or some physical truth ; and the castration of Atys explained 
the revolution of the sun between the tropics, or the separation of 
the human soul from vice and error. ^^ 

The theological system of Julian appears to have contained the 
Th loiricai ^ublimc and important principles of natural religion. But 
■TMtem of as thc faith which is not founded on revelation must remain 
destitute of any firm assurance, the disciple of Plato impru- 
dently relapsed into the habits of vulgar superstition; and the 
popular and philosophic notion of the Deity seems to have been 
confounded in the practice, the writings, and even in the mind oi 
Julian. *• The pious emperor acknowledged and adored the Eteruai 
Cause of the universe, to whom he ascribed all the perfections of an 
infinite nature, invisible to the eyes and inaccessible to the under^ 
standing of feeble mortals. The Supreme God had created, or rather, 
in the Platonic language, had generated, the gradual succession of 

*^ Julian, Orat. vii. p. 222. He swears with the most fervent and enthusiastic de- 
ration ; and trembles lest he should betray too much of these holy mysteries, ^ hich 
the profane might deride with an impious Sardonic laugh. 

'^ See the fifth oration of Julian. But all the allegories which ever issued from the 
Platonic school are not worth the short poem of Catullus on the same extraordinary 
subject. The transition of Atys from the wildest enthusiasm to sober pathetic 
complaint for his irretrievable loss, must inspire a man with pity, an etmuch with 
despair. 

" The true religion of Julian may be deduced from the Csesars, p. 308, with Span- 
heim's notes and illustrations; from the fragments in Cyril, 1. ii. p. 57, 58; and espe- 
cially from the theological oration in Solem Regem, p. 130-15S, nrlilrmooil, in the 
confidence of friendship, to the pra^fect SaUust. 
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dependent spirits, of gods, of daemons, of heroes, and of men ; and 
every being which derived its existence immediately from the First 
Cause received the inherent ^ft of immortality. That so precious an 
advantage might not be lavished upon unworthy objects, the Creator 
liad intrusted to the skill and power of the inferior gods the office of 
forming the human body, and of arranging the beautiful harmony of 
the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms. To the con- 
duct of these divine ministers he delegated the temporal government 
of this lower world ; but their imperfect administration is not exempt 
from discord or error. The earth and its inhabitants are divided 
among them, and the characters of Mars or Minerva, of Mercury or 
Venus, may be distinctly traced in the laws and manners of their 
peculiar votaries. As long as our immortal souls are confined in a 
mortal prison, it is our interest, as well as our duty, to solicit the 
favour, and to deprecate the wrath, of the powers of heaven ; whose 
pride is gratified by the devotion of mankind, and whose grosser 
parts may be supposed to derive some nourishment from the fumes of 
sacrifice.'^ The inferior gods might sometimes condescend to ani- 
mate the statues, and to inhabit the temples, which were dedicated 
to their honour. They might occasionally visit the earth, but the 
heavens were the proper throne and symbol of their glory. The 
invariable order of the sun, moon, and stars was hastily admitted by 
Julian as a proof of their eternal duration ; and their eternity was a 
sufficient evidence that they were the workmanship, not of an inferior 
deity, but of the Omnipotent King. In the system of the Platonists 
the visible was a type of the invi^ble world. The celestial bodies, as 
they were informed by a divine spirit, might be considered as the 
objects the most worthy of religious worship. The Sun, whose genial 
influence pervades and sustains the universe, justly claimed the 
adoration of mankind, as the bright representative of the Logos, the 
lively, the rational, the beneficent image of the intellectual Father.'^ 

In every age the absence of genuine inspiration is supplied by the 
strong illufflons of enthusiasm and the mimic arts of unpos- p^^.^^ 
ture. If, in the time of Julian, these arts had been practised of um phi- 
only by the Pagan priests, for the support of an expiring 
cause, some indulgence might perhaps be allowed to the interest and 

* Julian ftdopti this grom oonoeptiou by aBcribing it to his fieivourite Marcus Anio- 
nimiB (C tt— r oo , p. 333). The Stoics and Platonists hesitated between the analogy of 
bodies and the purity of n>irits; yet the gravest philosophers inclined to the whimsical 
fancy of Aristophanes ana Lucian, that an unbelieving age might starve the immortal 
gods. See Observations de Spanheim, p. 284, 444, &c. 

^ *IlXj*ir Xiyttf ri {ftrv iiyaXftm nmi f^>^vx«v, tut) 7»*«vy, umi iiymht^yif rw pttrtS 
^mr^. Julian, Epist. li. [p. 4341. In another place (apud Cyril. 1. ii. p. 69) he calls 
the sun Qod, and the throne of Qod. Julian believed the Platonician Trinity; and 
ottly blames the Christians for preferring a moital to an immortal Logo$, 
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habits of the sacerdotal character. But it may appear a subject of 
Burprise and scandal that the philoso}ihers themselves should ha?e 
contributed to abuse the superstitious credulity of mankind,^* and 
that the Grecian mysteries should have been supported by the ma^c 
or tlieurgy of the modem Platonists. They arrogantly pretended to 
control tihe order of nature, to explore the secrets of futurity, to com- 
mand the service of the inferior daemons, to enjoy the view and con- 
versation of the superior gods, and, by disengaging the soul from her 
material bands, to re-unite that immortal particle with the Infinite 
and Divine Spirit 

The devout and fearless curiosity of Julian tempted the philoso- 
initution phers with the hopes of an easy conquest, which, firom the 
SdJ^T situation of their young proselyte, might be productive of 
Julian, ijjg jjjQg^ importanfconsequences.*^ Julian imbibed the first 
rudiments of the Platomc doctrines from the mouth of iEdesIus, who 
had fixed at Pergamus his wandering and persecuted school. But as 
the declining strength of that ven«u*able sage was unequal to the 
ardour, the diligence, the rapid conception of his pupil, two of his 
most learned disciples, Chrysanthes* and Eusebius, supplied, at his 
own desire, the place of their aged master. These philosophers 
seem to have prepared and distributed their respective parts; and 
they artfully contrived, by dark hints and afiected disputes, to excite 
the impatient hopes of the aspirant till they delivered him into the 
hands of their associate, Maximus, the boldest and most skilful mas- 
ter of the Theurgic science. By his hands Julian was secretly 
initiated at Ephesus, in the twentieth year of his age. His residence 
at Athens confirmed this unnatural alliance of philosophy and super- 
stition. He obtained the privilege of a solemn initiation into the 
mysteries of Eleusis, which, amidst the general decay of the Grecian 
worship, still retained some vestiges of their primaeval sanctity ; and 
such was the zeal of Julian that he afterwards invited the Eleusinian 
pontifi^ to the court of Gaul, for the sole purpose of consummating, by 
mystic rites and sacrifices, the great work of his sanctification. As 
these ceremonies were performed in the depth of caverns and in the 

" The sopliiBts of Eunapius perform aa many miracles as the saints of the desert; 
and the only circumstance in their favour is, that they are of a less gloomy complexion. 
Instead of devils with horns and tails, lamblichus evoked the genii of love, Eros and 
Anteroj, from two adjacent foimtains. Two beautiful boys issued from the water, 
fondly embraced him as their father, and retired at his command. P. 26, 27. 

" The dexterous management of these sophists, who played their credulous pupil 
into each other's hands, is fairly told by Eunapius pn Maximo, p. 85 aeqq., ed. 
Commel.] with unsuspecting simplicity. The Abb<5 de la Bleterie understands, and 
neatly describes, the whole comedy. (Vie de Julien, p. Gl-67.) 

* Chrysanthiua is the correct form of the name.— S. 
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silence of the night, and as the inviolable secret of the mysteries was 
preserved by the discretion of the initiated, I shall not presume to 
describe the horrid sounds and fiery apparitions which were presented 
to the senses or the imagination of the credulous aspirant,^^ till the 
visions of comfort and knowledge broke upon him in a blaze of 
celestial light.'^ In the caverns of Ephesus and Eleusis the mind of 
Julian was penetrated with sincere, deep, and unalterable enthusiasm ; 
though he might sometimes exhibit the vicissitudes of pious fraud and 
hypocrisy which may be observed, or at least suspected, in the cha- 
racters of the most conscientious fanatics. From that moment he 
consecrated his life to the service of the gods ; and while the occupa- 
tions of war, of government, and of study seemed to claim the whole 
measure of his time, a stated portion of the hours of the night was 
invariably reserved for the exercise of private devotion. The temper- 
ance which adorned the severe manners of the soldier and the philo- 
sopher was connected with some strict and frivolous rules of religious 
abstinence ; and it was in honour of Pan or Mercury, of Hecate or 
Isis, that Julian, on particular days, denied himself the use of some 
particular food, which might have been ofiensive to his tutelar deities. 
By these voluntary fasts he prepared his senses and his understanding 
for the frequent and familiar visits with which he was honoured by 
the celestial powers. Notwithstanding the modest silence of Julian 
himself, we may learn from his faithful friend, the orator Libanius, 
that he lived in a perpetual intercourse with the gods and goddesses ; 
that tiiey descended upon earth to enjoy the conversation of their 
favourite hero ; that they gentiy interrupted his slumbers by touching 
his hand or his hair ; that they warned him of every impending dan- 
ger, and conducted him, by their infallible wisdom, in every action of 
his life ; and that he had acquired such an intimate knowledge of his 
heavenly guests, as readily to distinguish the voice of Jupiter from 
that of Minerva, and the form of Apollo from the figure of Hercules.** 
These sleeping or waking visions, the ordinary efiects of abstinence 
and fanaticism, would almost degrade the emperor to the level of an 
Egyptian monk. But the useless lives of Antony or Pachomius were 
consumed in these vain occupations. Julian could break from the 

** When Julian, in a momentary panic, made the sign of the crosa, the dsemons 
instant! J disappeared (Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 71). Gregory auppoBes that they were 
frightened, but the priests declared that they were indignant. The reader, according 
to the measure of his faith, will determine this profound question. 

^ A dark and distant view of the terrors and joys of initiation is shown by Dion 
Chiysostora, Themistius, Proclus, and Stobsus. The learned author of the Divine 
Legation has exhibited their words (vol. i. p. 239, 247, 248, 280, edit. 1 765), which he 
dexterously or forcibly applies to his own hypothesis. 

* Julian's modesty confined him to obscure and occasional hints; but Libanius 
expatiates with pleasure on the fasts and visions of the religious hero. (T.egat. ad 
Julian, p. 157, and Orat. Parental, c. Ixxxiii. p. 3o9, 310.) 
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dream of superstition to arm himself for battle ; and after vanquishing 
! tu the field the enemies of Rome, he calmly retired into his tent, to 
. dictate the wise and salutary laws of an empire, or to indulge his 
igenius in the elegant pursuits of literature and philosophy. 
^ The important secret of the apostasy of Julian was intrusted to the 
fidelity of the initiated, with whom he was united by the 
diasimou- sacrcd tics of friendship and religion.*^ The pleasing ru- 
mour was cautiously circulated among the adherents of the 
ancient worship ; and his future greatness became the object of the 
hopes, the prayers, and the predictions of the Pagans in every pro- 
vince of the empure. From the zeal and virtues of their royal prose- 
jyte they fondly expected the cure of every evil and the restoration 
of every blessing ; and instead of disapproving of the ardour of their 
pious wishes, Julian ingenuously confessed that he was ambitious to 
attain a situation in which he might be useful to his country and to 
his religion. But this religion was viewed with an hostile eye by the 
successor of Constantine, whose capricious passions alternately saved 
and threatened the life of Julian. The arts of magic and divination 
were strictly prohibited under a despotic government which conde- 
scended to fear them ; and if the Pagans were reluctantly indulged in 
the exercise of their superstition, the rank of Julian would have ex- 
cepted him from the general toleration. The apostate soon became 
the presumptive heir of the monarchy, and his death could alone have 
appeased the just apprehensions of the Christians.^^ But the young 
prince, who aspired to the glory of a hero rather than of a martyr, 
consulted his safety by dissembling his religion ; and the easy temper 
of polytheism permitted him to join in the public worship of a sect 
which he inwardly despised. Libanius has considered the hypocrisy 
of his fiiend as a subject, not of censure, but of prsuse. ** As the 
" statues of the gods," says that orator, ** which have been defiled 
'* with filth are again placed in a magnificent temple, so the beauty 
" of truth was seated in the mind of Julian after it had been purified 
" from the errors and follies of his education. His sentiments were 
" changed ; but as it would have been dangerous to have avowed his 
" sentiments, his conduct still continued the same. Very different 
" from the ass in iEsop, who disguised himself with a lion's hide, our 
" lion was obliged to conceal himself under the skin of an aes ; and, 

** LibaniuB, Orat. Parent, o. x. p. 233, 234. Gallus had some reason ko sospect thu 
secret apostasy of his brother; and in a letter, which may be received «a genuine, bs 
exhorts Julian to adhere to the religion of their ancestors ; an argument which, ss it 
should seem, was not yet perfectly ripe. See Julian. Op. p. 454 fed. Spanheim. lips. 
1696], and Hist, de Jovien, tom. li. p. 141. 

** Qregory (iii. p. 50), with inhuman zeal, censures Constantius for spanog ths 
infant anostate (ndiutt viihtru). His French translator (p. 265) cautiously " 
that such expressions must not be {vises k la lettre. 
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" while lie embraced the dictates of reason, to obey the laws of pni- 
" denoe and necessity."** The dissimulation of Julian lasted above 
ten years, from his secret initiation at Ephesus to the beginning of 
the dvil war; when he declared himself at once the implacable 
enemy of Christ and of Constantius. This state of constraint might 
contribute to strengthen his devotion ; and as soon as he had satisfied 
the obligation of assisting, on solemn festivals, at the assemblies of 
the Christians, Julian returned, with the imf^atience of a lover, to 
bum his free and voluntary incense on the domestic chapels of 
Jupiter and Mercury. But as every act of dissimulation must be 
painful to an ingenuous spirit, the profession of Christianity increased 
the avendon of Julian for a religion which oppressed the freedom of 
nis mind, and compelled him to hold a conduct repugnant to the 
noblest attributes of human nature — sincerity and courage. 

The inclination of Julian might prefer the gods of Homer and of' 
the Scipios to the new faith which his uncle had established „ 

' He writflt 

in the Roman empire, and in which he himself had been a^inst 
sanctified by the sacrament of baptism. But, as a philoso- 
pher, it was incumbent on him to jastify his dissent from Christianity, 
which was supported by the number of its converts, by the chain of 
projAecy, the splendour of miracles, and the weight of evidence. 
The elaborate work*^ which he composed amidst the preparations of 
tl^ Persian war contidned the substance of those arguments which 
he had long revolved in his mind. Some fragments have been tran- 
scribed and preserved by his adversary, the vehement Cyril of Alex- 
andria;'^ and they exhibit a very singular mixture of wit and 
learning, of sophisljy and fanaticism. The elegance of the style and 
the rank of the author recommended his writings to the public atten- 
tion;" and in the impious list of the enemies of Christianity the 
celebrated name of Porphyry was efiaced by the superior merit oi 
reputation of Julian. The minds of the faithful were either seduced, 
or scandalized, or alarmed; and the Pagans, who sometimes pre- 
sumed to engage in the unequal dispute, derived, from the popular 

* Libuiius, Onit. Parental, c. ix. p. 233. 

*• Fabricius (Biblioth. Grsec. L v. c. viii. p. 88-90) and I^rdner (Heathen Testi- 
moniea, toI. it. p. 44-47) have accurately compiled all that can now be discovered of 
Julian's work agamit the ChriatiaDS. 

^ Aboat seventy years after the death of Julian he executed a task which had been 
fMbly attempted by Philip of Side, a prolix and contemptible writer. Even the work 
«if Cyril has not entirely satisfied the most favourable judges : and the Abbe de la 
Bl^terie (Pr^&ce k PHist. de Jovien, p. 30, 32) wishes that some thiblogien philosophc 
(a stnngo oeotaur) would undertake the refutation of Julian. 

» libuiias (Omt. Parental, c. Ixxxvii. p. 313), who has been suspected of assisting 
his trimnd, wefers thia divine vindication (Orat. ix. in necem Julian, p. 257, e<lit. 
Moi^.) to th« writings of Porphyry. His judgment may be arraigned (Socrates, 1 iii 
«L 23X but LibaoiuB caonot be acciised of flattery to a dead prince. 

vol.. ni. ■* 
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work of their Imperial missionary, an inexhaustible supply of fiilla- 
eious objections. But in the assiduous prosecution of these Uieological 
studies the emperor of the Romans imbibed the illiberal prejudices 
and passions of a polemic divine. He contracted an irrevocable obli- 
gation to maintain and propagate his religious opinions ; and whilst 
he secretly applauded the strength and dexterity with wliich he 
wielded the weapons of controversy, he was tempted to distrust the 
sincerity, or to despise the understandings, of his antagonists, who 
could obstinately resist the force of reason and eloquence. 

The Christians, who beheld with horror and indignation the 
Universal apostasy of Juliau, had much more to fear from his power 
toleration. ^^^ f^^ jjjg arguments. The Pagans, who were consdous 

of his fervent zeal, expected, perhaps with impatience, that the flames 
of persecution should be immediately kindled against the enemies of 
the gods ; and that the ingenious malice of Julian would invent some 
cruel refinements of death and torture which had been unknown to 
the rude and inexperienced fury of bis predecessors. But tiie hopes, 
as well as the fears, of the religious factions were apparently dis- 
appointed by the prudent humanity of a prince'* who was careful of 
his own fame, of the public peace, and of the rights of mankind. 
Instructed by history and reflection, Julian was persuaded that, if the 
diseases of the body may sometimes be cured by salutary violence, 
neither steel nor fire can eradicate the erroneous opinions of the mind. 
The reluctant victim may be dragged to the foot of the altar ; but 
the heart still abhors and disclaims the sacrilegious act of the hand. 
Religious obstinacy is hardened and exasperated by oppression ; and, 
as soon as the persecution subsides, those who have yielded are 
restored as penitents, and those who have resisted are honoured as 
saints and martyrs. If Julian adopted the unsuccessful cruelty of 
Diocletian and his colleagues, he was sensible that he should stain 
his memory with the name of tyrant, and add new glories to the 
catholic church, which had derived strength and increase fix)m the 
severity of the Pagan magistrates. Actuated by these motives, and 
apprehensive of disturbing the repose of an unsettled reign, Julian 
surprised the world by an edict which was not unworthy of a states- 
man or a philosopher. He extended to all the inhabitants of the 
Roman world the benefits of a free and equal toleration ; and the 
only hardship which he inflicted on the Christians was to deprive 
them of the power of tormenting theur fellow-subjects, whom they 

» LibaniiiB (Orat. Parent, c. Iviii. p. 283, 284) has eloquently explained the tolerat- 
ing principles and conduct of his Imperial friend. In a very remarkable epistle to 
the people of Bostra, Julian himself (Epist. lu. [p. 436] ) professes his modention, and 
betrays his zeal, which is acknowledged by Ammianus and exposed by Qragory. (Or^t 
ui. p. 7C ) 
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Stigmatised with the odious titles of idolaters and heretics. The 
Pagans received a gracious permission, or rather an express order, to 
open ALL their temples ; '* and they were at once delivered from the 
oppressive laws and arbitrary vexations which they had sustained 
under the reign of Constantine and of his sons. At the same time, 
the bishops and clergy who had been banished by the Arian monarch 
were recalled from exile, and restored to their respective churches ; 
the Donatists, the Novatians, the Macedonians, the Eunomiaiis, and 
those who, with a more prosperous fortune, adhered to the doctrine of 
the council of Nice. Julian, who understood and derided their 
theological disputes, invited to the palace the leaders of the hostile 
sects, that he might enjoy the agreeable spectacle of their furious 
encounters. The clamour of controversy sometimes provoked the 
emperor to exclaim, " Hear me ! the Franks have heard me, and the 
" Alemanni ; '* but he soon discovered that he was now engaged with 
more obstinate and implacable enemies ; and though he exerted the 
powers of oratory to persuade them to live in concord, or at least in 
peace, he was perfectly satisfied, before he dismissed them from his 
presence, that he had nothing to dread from the union of the Christians. 
The impartial Ammianus has ascribed this affected clemency to the 
desire of fomenting the intestine divisions of the church ; and the 
insidious design of undermining the foundations of Christianity was 
inseparably connected with the zeal which Julian professed to restore 
the andent reli^on of the empire.^^ 

As soon as he ascended the throne, he assumed, according to the 
custom of his predecessors, the character of supreme pontiff ; ^^^ 
not only as the most honourable title of Imperial fi^^atness, (icvotion of 
but as a sacred and miportant office, the duties of which restoration of 
he was resolved to execute with pious diligence. As the 
business of the state prevented the emperor from joining every day in 
the public devotion of his subjects, he dedicated a domestic chapel to 
his tutelar deity the Sun ; his gardens were filled with statues and 
altars of the gods ; and each apartment of the palace displayed the 
appearance of a magnificent temple. Every morning he saluted the 
parent of light with a sacrifice ; the blood of another victim was shed 

** In Greece the temples of Minerva were opened by his express command, before 
the death of Constantius (Liban. Drat. Parent, c. 55, p. 260); and Julian declares 
himself a Pagan in his public manifesto to the Athenians. This imquestionable evi- 
dence maj correct the hasty assertion of Ammianus, who seems to suppose Constan- 
tinople to be the place where he discovered his attachment to the gods. 

>» Ammianus, zxii. 5. Sozomen, 1. v. c. 5. Bestia moritur, trauquillitas redit . . 
omnes epiacopi qui de propriis sedibus fuemnt extcrminati per indulgentiam novi 
princtpis ad ecoleaiaB redeunt. Jerom. adversus Luciferianos, tom. ii. p. 143 [torn. ii. 
p, 191, ed. Vallara.]. Optatus accuses the Donatists for owing their safety to an 
apostate (1 tt. c. 16, p. 36, 37, edit. Dupin). 
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at the moment when the Sun sunk below the horizon ; and the Moon, 
the Stars, and the Genii of the night received their respectiye and 
seasonable honoiu^ from the indefatigable devotion of Julian. On 
solemn festivals he regularly visited the temple of the god or goddess 
to whom the day was peculiarly consecrated, and endeavoured to 
excite the religion of the magistrates and people by the example of 
his own zeal. Instead of maintaining the lofty state of a monarch, 
distinguished by the splendour of his purple, and encompassed by the 
golden shields of his guards, Julian solicited, with respectful eagerness, 
the meanest offices which contributed to the worship of the gods. 
Amidst the sacred but licentious crowd of priests, of inferior ministers, 
and of female dancers, who were dedicated to the service of the 
temple, it was the business of the emperor to bring the wood, to blow 
the ^re, to handle the knife, to slaughter the victim, and, thrusting 
ills bloody hands into the bowels of the expiring animal, to draw forth 
the heart or liver, and to read, with the consummate skill of an 
haruspex, the imaginary signs of future eventa The wisest of the 
Pagans censured this extravagant superstition, which affected to 
despise the restraints of prudence and decency. Under the reign of 
a prince who practised the rigid maxims of oeconomy, the expense of 
religious worship consumed a very large portion of the revenue ; a 
constant supply of the scarcest and most beautiful birds was transported 
from distant climates, to bleed on the altars of the gods ; an hundred 
oxen were frequently sacrificed by Julian on one and the same day ; 
and it soon became a popular jest, that, if he should return with 
conquest from the Persian war, the breed of homed cattle must 
infallibly be extinguished. Yet this expense may appear inconsider- 
able, when it is compared with the splendid presents which were 
offered, either by the hand or by order of the emperor, to all the 
celebrated places of devotion in the Roman world; and with the 
sums allotted to repair and decorate the ancient temples, which had 
suffered the silent decay of time, or the recent injuries of Christian 
rapine. Encouraged by the example, the exhortations, the liberality 
of their pious sovereign, the cities and families resumed the practice 
of their neglected ceremonies. " Every part of the world," exclaims 
Libanius, with devout transport, " displayed the triumph of religion, 
" and the grateful prospect of flaming altars, bleeding victims, the smoke 
" of incense, and a solemn train of priests and prophets, without fear 
" and without danger. The sound of prayer and of music was heard 
" on the tops of the highest mountains ; and the same ox afforded a 
" sacrifice for the gods, and a supper for their joyous votaries."'* 

^ The restoration of the Pagan worship is described by Julian (Misopoeon, p. 34r>) 
Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 60, p. 286, 287, mod Orat. Consular, ad Julian, p. 24b, 
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But the genius and power of Julian were unequal to the enterphae 
of restoring a religion which was destitute of theological Refonnation 
principles, of moral precepts, and of ecclesiastical discipline : «' i^ani«°»- 
which rapidly hastened to decay and dissolution, and was not sus* 
ceptible of any solid or consistent reformation. The jurisdiction ol 
the supreme pontiff, more especially after that office had been united 
with the Imperial dignity, comprehended the whole extent of the 
Roman empire. Julian named for his vicars, in the several provinces, 
the priests and philosophers, whom he esteemed the best qualified to 
co-operate in the execution of his great design ; and his pastoral 
letters,'' if we may use that name, still represent a very curious sketch 
of his wbhes and intentions. He directs that in every city the 
sacerdotal order should be composed, without any distinction of birth 
or fortune, of those persons who were the most conspicuous for their 
love of the gods and of men. " If they are guilty," continues he, 
*^ of any scandalous offence, they should be censured or degraded by 
** the superior pontiff; but as long as they retain their rank, they are 
^' entitled to the respect of tiie magistrates and people. Their 
** humility may be shown in the plainness of their domestic garb ; 
'* their dignity, in die pomp of holy vestments. When they are 
^* summoned in their turn to officiate before the altar, they ought not, 
during the appointed number of days, to depart irom the precincts 
of the temple ; nor should a single day be suffered to elapse without 
the prayers and the sacrifice whicli they are obliged to offer for 
** the prosperity of the state and of individuals. The exercise of 
" their sacred functions requires an immaculate purity both of mind 
** and liody ; and even when they are dismissed from the temple to 
the occupations of common life, it is incumbent on them to excel in 
decency and virtue the rest of their fellow-citizens. The priest of 
the gods should never be seen in theatres or taverns. His conver- 
^* sation should be chaste, his diet temperate, his friends of honourable 
reputation ; and if he sometimes visits the Forum or the Palace, he 
should appear only as the advocate of those who have vainly solicited 
either justice or mercy. His studies should be suited to the 
sanctity of his profession. Licentious tales, or comedies, or satires, 
must be banished from his library, which ought solely to con^st ot 
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246, edit. Morel.), AminianuB (xxii. 12), and Gregory Nasdanzen (Orat. iv. p. 121). 
TheM writers agree in the essential, and even minute, facta; but the different lights 
in which they view the extreme devotion of Julian are expressive of the gradations of 
•elf-M>pIau8e, passionate admiration, mild reproof, and partial invective. 

^ See Julian. Epistol. xlix. Ixii. Ixiii., and a lon^ and curious fragment, without 
beginning or end (p. 288-305). The supreme pontiff derides fho Mosaic history and 
the Christian discipline, prefers the Greek poets to the Hebrew prophets, and pallirtcs, 
with the akiU of a Jesuit, the relaticf worship of images. 
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" historical *ind philosophical writings ; of history, which is founded 
" in truth, and of philosophy, which is connected with religion. 
" The impious opinions of the Epiciureans and sceptics deserve his 
" abhorrence and contempt ; '® but he should diligently study the 
" systems of Pythagoras, of Plato, and of the Stoics, which unani- 
" mously teach that there are gods ; that the world is governed by 
'* their providence ; that their goodness is the source of every temporal 
^' blessing ; and that they have prepared for the human soul a future 
" state of reward or punishment** The Imperial pontiff inculcates, 
in the most persuasive language, the duties of benevolence and 
hospitality ; exhorts his inferior clergy to recommend the universal 
practice of those virtues ; promises to assist their indigence from the 
public treasury ; and declares his resolution of establishing hospitals 
in every city, where the poor should be received without any invidious 
distinction of country or of religion. Julian beheld with envy the 
wise and humane regulations of the church; and he very frankly 
confesses his intention to deprive the Christians of the applause, as 
well as advantage, which they had acquired by the exclusive practice 
of charity and beneficence.'^ The same spirit of imitation might 
dispose the emperor to adopt several ecclesiastical institutions, the use 
and importance of which were approved by the success of his enemies. 
But if these imaginary plans of reformation had been realised, the 
forced and imperfect copy would have been less beneficial to Paganism 
than honourable to Christianity. *° The Gentiles, who peaceably 
followed the customs of theur ancestors, were rather surprised than 
pleased with the introduction of foreign manners ; and, in the short 
period of his reign, Julian had frequent occasions to complain of the 
want of fervour of his own party. *^ 

The enthusiasm of Julian prompted him to embrace the friends of 
fbe phiio- Jupiter as his personal friends and brethren ; and though he 
Bophera. partially overlooked the merit of Christian constancy, he 
admired and rewarded the noble perseverance of those Gentiles who 

" The exultation of Julian (p. 301) that these impious sects, and even their writ 
ings, are extinguished, may be consistent enough with the sacerdotal character; but 
it is unworthy of a phrLosopher to wish that any opinions and arguments the most 
repugnant to his own should be concealed from the knowledge of mankind. 

^ Yet he insinuates that the Christians, imder the pretence of charity, inveigled 
children from their religion and parents, conveyed them on shipboard, and devoted 
those victims to a life of poverty or servitude in a remote country (p. 305). Had the 
charge been proved, it was his duty not to complain but to punish. 

^ Gregory Nazianzen is facetious, ingenious, and argumentative (Orat. iii. p. 101, 
102, &c.). He ridicules the folly of such vain imitation; and amuses himself with 
inquiring what lessons, moral or theological, could be extracted from the Grecian 
fables. 

41 He accuses one of his ponti£Gs of a secret confederacy with the Christian bishops 
and presbyters fEpist. IxiL). 'o^wt «^ 99X.\w iaU iXiyttfiav w^at n^iTf w^is rmfg Bim ; 
4nd Hffiizi, nftMt m wrt* ^tJvftMt, Sec. Epist. Ixiii. 
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had preferred the finvour of the gods to that of the emperor/' If 
they cultivated the literature as well as the religion of the Greeks, 
they acquired an additional claim to the friendship of Julian, who 
ranked the Muses in the number of his tutelar deities. In the 
religion which he had adopted, piety and learning were almost synony- 
mous ;^ and a crowd of poets, of rhetoricians, and of philosophers, 
hastened to the Imperial court to occupy the vacant places of the 
bishops who had jfiduced the credulity of Constantius. His successor 
esteemed the ties of common initiation as far more sacred than those 
of consanguinity ; he chose his favourites anK)ng the sages who were 
deeply skilled in the occult sciences of magic and divination, and 
every imp^or who pretended to reveal the secrets of futurity was 
assured of enjoying the present hour in honour and affluence.^^ 
Among the philosophers, Maximus obtained the most eminent rank 
in the friendship of his royal disciple, who communicated, with unre- 
served confidence, his actions, his sentiments, and his religious 
designs, during the anxious suspense of the civil war.^^ As soon as 
Julian had taken possession of the palace of Constantinople, he de- 
spatched an honourable and pressing invitation to Maximus, who then 
redded at Sardes in Lydia, with Chrysanthius, the associate of his art 
and studies. The prudent and superstitious Chrysanthius refused to 
undertake a journey which showed itself, according to the rules of 
divination, with the most threatening and malignant aspect ; but his 
aimpanion, whose fanaticism was of a bolder cast, persisted in his 
interrogations till he had extorted from the gods a seeming consent 
to his own wishes and those of the emperor. The journey of Maxi- 
mus through the cities of Asia displayed the triumph of philosophic 
vanity, and the magistrates vied with each other in the honourable 
reception which they prepared for the friend of their sovereign. 
Julian was pronouncing an oration before the senate, when he was 
informed of the arrival of Maximus. The emperor immediately 
interrupted his discourse, advanced to meet him, and, after a tender 
embrace, conducted him by the hand into the midst of the assembly, 
where he publicly acknowledged the benefits which he had derived 



^ He pniMS the fidelity of Callixene, priestess of Ceres, who had been twice as 
coDstimt M Penelope, and rewards her with the priesthood of the Phrygian goddess at 
Pecsinus (Julian. Epist. xxi. [p. 389]). He applauds the firmness of Sopater of 
Ilierapolis, who had been repeatedly pressed by Constantius and Gallus to apostatise 
CEbi^xxviLp. 401). 

** 'Oik »«^>* ii%K^k Xiynn rt Mi BUif i'i^m. Orat. Parent. c. 77, p. 302. The same 
■entiment is frequently inculcated by Julian, Libanius, and the rest of their party. 

•* The curiositT and credulity of the emperor, who tried every mode of diviurttion, 
•re fiurly exposed by Ammianus, xxii. 12. 

♦• Julian. Epist. ixxviiL Three other epistles (xv. xvi. xxxix.), in the saiuc style 
of friendship aud confidence, arc addressed to the philosopher Miiximus. 
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irom the instructions of the philosopher. Maximus,*** who soon 
acquired the confidence, and influenced the councils, of Julian, was 
insensibly comipted by tlie temptations of a court His dress be- 
came more splendid, his demeanour more lofty, and he was exposed, 
under a succeeding reign, to a disgraceful inquiry into the means by 
which the disciple of Plato had accumulated, in tlie short duration of 
his favour, a very scandalous proportion of wealth. Of the other 
philosophers and sophists who were invited to the Imperial re^dence 
by the choice of Julian, or by the success of Maximus, few were able 
to preserve their innocence or their reputation/' The liberal ^fts 
of money, lands, and houses were insufficient to satiate their rapacious 
avarice, and the indignation of the people was justly excited by the 
remembrance of their abject poverty and disinterested professions. 
The penetration of Julian could not always be deceived, but he was 
unwilling to despise the characters of those men whose talents de- 
served his esteem ; he desired to escape the double reproach of im- 
prudence and inconstancy, and he was apprehensive of degrading, in 
the eyes of the profane, the honour of letters and of religion/® 

The favour of Julian was almost equally divided between the 
Pagans who had firmly adhered to the worship of their 
ancestors, and the Christians who prudently embraced the 
religion of their sovereign. The acqubition of new proselytes*' 
gratified the ruling paeon s of his soul, s upe rstitio n and vanity ; and 
he was heardTto declare, with the enthusiasm of a missionary, that if 
he could render each individual richer than Midas, and every city 
greater than Babylon, he should not esteem himself the benefactor of 

« Eimapiufl'Ciu Maximo, p. 77, 78, 79, and in ChryBanthio, p. 147, 148 [p. 94 9qq. 
and 191 aqq., ed. Comm.]) has minutely related these ancedotes, which he conceives 
to be the most important events of the age. Yet he fairly confesses the frailty of 
Haximus. His reception at Constantinople is described by Libanius (Orat. Parent, 
c. 76, p. 301) and Anmiianas (xzii. 7). 

^ ^ ChiTBanthius, who had refused to quit Lydia, was created high-priest of the pro- 
vince. His cautious and temperate use of power secured him after the revolution : 
and he lived in peace; while Maximus, Priscus, &c., were persecuted by the Cliristian 
mimsters. See the adventures of those fanatic sophists, coUected by Brucker, tom. ii. 
p. 281-293. 

• See Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 100, 101, p. 324, 325, 326) and Eunapius (Vit. 
Sophist, in Proacredo, p. 126 [p. 160, ed. Comm.]). Some students, whose expecta- 
tions perhaps were groundless or extravagant, retired in disgust (Greg. Naz. Orat. 
iv. p. 120). It is strange that we should not be able to contradict the title of one o( 
Tillemont's chapters (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 960), *'La Cour de Julien est 
pleine de philosophes et de gens perdus." 

• Under the reign of Lewis XIV. his subjects of every rank aspired to the glorious 
title of Convertisseur, expressive of their seal and success in makmg proselytes. The 
word and the idea are growing obsolete in France; may tiiey never be introduced into 
England 1 

• Eunapius wrote a continuation of the M. Mlai, and reprinted in Niebuhr's edi- 
llwtory of Dexippus. Some valuable frag- tion of the Byz»ntine Historians.— M. 
ments of this work have been recovered by 
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mankind unlefls, at the same time, he could recl^m his subjects from 
their impious revolt against the immortal gods.^^ A prince, who had 
studied human nature, and who possessed the treasures of the Roman 
empire, could adapt his arguments, his promises, and his rewards to 
every order of Christians ; ^^ and the merit of a seasonable conver- 
sion was allowed to supply the defects of a candidate, or even to 
expiate the guilt of a criminal. As the army is the most forcible 
engine of absolute power, Julian applied himself, with peculiar dili- 
gence, to corrupt the reli^on of his troops, without whose hearty 
concurrence every measure must be dangerous and unsuccessful, and 
the natural temper of soldiers made this conquest as easy as it was 
important The legions of Gaul devoted themselves to the faith, as 
well as to the fortunes, of their victorious leader ; and even before 
the death of Constantius, he had the satisfaction of announcing to his 
friends that they assisted, with fervent devotion and voracious 
appetite, at the sacrifices, which were repeatedly ofiered in his camp, 
of whole hecatombs of Sett oxen.** The armies of the East, which 
had been trained under the standard of the cross and of Constantius, 
required a more artful and expensive mode of persuasion. On the 
days of solemn and public festivals the emperor received the homage, 
and rewarded the merit, of the troops. His throne of state was 
encircled with the military ensigns of Rome and the republic ; the 
holy name of Christ was erased from the Labarum ; and the symbols 
of war, of majesty, and of Pagan superstition were so dexterously 
blended that the faithful subject incurred the guilt of idolatry when he 
respectfully saluted the person or image of his sovereign. The soldiers 
passed successively in review, and each of them, before he received 
from the hand of Julian a liberal donative, proportioned to his rank 
and services, was required to cast a few grains of incense into the 
flame w^hich burnt upon the altar. Some Christian confessors might 
resist, and others might repent ; but the far greater number, allured 
by the prospect of gold and awed by the presence of the emperor, 
contracted tlie criminal engagement, and their future perseverance in 

** See the strong ezpreasioiiB of Libanius^ which were probably those of Julian 
himficlf (Orat. Parent, c. 59, p. 285). 

*' When Gregory Nasianzen (Orat. x. p. 167) is desirous to magnify the Christian 
firmness of his brother Csosarius, nhysioian to the Imperial court, he o^tis that 
Caraarius disputed with a formidable adversary, vixm U *«'XMf, »«i filya^ U \»y*n 
lu94T9Ts. In his inyectives be scarcely allows any share of wit or courage to the 
apnetate. 

** Julian. Epist. xxzviii. [p. 415]. Anunianus, xxii. 12. Adeo ut in dies pipne 
singulos militee camis distentiore sagiu& viciitantos incultius, potusque ayiditate 
correpti, homeris impositi trauseuntium per plateas, ex publicis sedibus .... ad sua 
divenoria portarentur. The devout pnnce and the indignant historian dcecribe 
the same soeno; and in lUyricnm or Autioch similar causes must have produced 
similar eflects. 
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the worship of the gods was enforced by every consideration of duty 
and of interest. By the frequent repetition of these arts, and at the 
expense of sums which would have purchased the service of half the 
nations of Scythia, Julian gradually acquired for his troops the 
imaginary protection of the gods, and for liimself the firm and 
effectual support of the Roman legions.^' It is mdeed more than 
probable tbat the restoration and encouragement of Paganism re- 
vealed a multitude of pretended Christians, who, from motives of 
temporal advantage, had acquiesced in the religion of the former 
reign, and who afterwards returned, with the same flexibility of 
conscience, to the faith which was professed by the successors of 
Julian. 

While the devout monarch incessantly laboured to restore and 
propairate the relimon of his ancestors, he embraced the 

The Jews. . . . . 

extraordinary design of rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem. 
In a public epistle ^* to the nation or community of the Jews dispersed 
through the provinces, he pities their misfortunes, condemns their 
oppressors, praises their constancy, declares himself their gracious 
protector, and expresses a pious hope that, after his return from the 
Persian war, he may be permitted to pay his grateful vows to the 
Almighty in his holy city of Jerusalem. The blind superstition and 
abject slavery of those unfovtunate exiles must excite the contempt ot 
a philosophic emperor, but they deserved the friendship of Julian by 
their implacable hatred of the Christian name. The barren gj^na- 
gogue abhorred and envied the fecundity of the rebellious church ; 
the power of the Jews was not equal to their malice, but their gravest 
rabbis approved the private murder of an apostate,** and their 
seditious clamours had often awakened the indolence of the Pagan 
ma^strates. Under the reign of Constantine, the Jews became the 
subjects of dieir revolted children, nor was it long before they experi- 
enced the bitterness of domestic tyranny. The civil immunities 
which had been granted or confirmed by Severus were gradually 
repealed by the Christian princes ; and a rash tumult, excited by the 

" Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 74, 75, 83-86) and LibaniuB (Orat. Parent, c. Ixxzi. Ixzxii 
p. 307, 306), ^1^ Tewrm rhf ^^avUif, »v* it^ftvfjuu irXsurn m,fn>Ji04m ftiyaf. The BOphist 
owns and jutftifies the expense of these military conversions. 

** Julian's epistle (zxy.) is addressed to the community of the Jews. Aldus fVenet. 
1499) has branded it with an u yrm^tn; but this stigma is justly removed by the sub- 
sequent editors, Petavius and Spanheim. The epistle is mentioned by Sozomen (1. v. 
c. 22), and the purport of it is confirmed by Gregory (Orat. iv. p. Ill), and by Julian 
himself (Fragment, p. 295). 

^ The Misnah denounced death against those who abandoned the foundation. The 
judgment of zeal is explained by Marsham (Canon. Chron. p. 161, 162, edit. fol. 
London, 1672) and Basnage (Hist, des Jui£B, tom. viii. p. 120). Constantine made a 
law to protect Christian converts from Judaism. Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. viii. leg. I. 
Godefroy, tom. vi. p. 215. 
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Jews of Palestine,^^ seemed to justify the lucrative modes of oppres- 
sion which were invented by the bishops and eunuchs of the court, of 
Constantius. The Jewish patriarch, who was still permitted to 
exercise a precarious jurisdiction, held his residence at Tiberias,^^ 
and the neighbouring cities of Palestine were filled with the remains 
of a people who fondly adhered to the promised land. But the edict 
of Hadnan was renewed and enforced, and they viewed from afar 
the walls of the holy city, which were profaned in their eyes by the 
triumph of the cross and the devotion of the Christians.^^ 

In the midst of a rocky and barren country the walls of Jeru- 
salem ^* endoeed the two mountains of Sion and Acra within 
an oval figure of about three English miles.^ Towards the 
south, the upper town and the fortress of David were erected on the 
lofty ascent of Mount Sion ; on the north side, the buildings of the 
lower town covered the spacious summit of Mount Acra ; and a part 
of the hill, distinguished by the name of Moriah, and levelled by 
human industry, was crowned with the stately temple of the Jewish 
natioa After the final destruction of the temple by the arms of 
Titus and Hadrian a ploughshare was drawn over the consecrated 
ground, as a sign of perpetual interdiction. Sion was deserted, and 
the vacant space of the lower city was filled with the public and 
private edifices of the iElian colony, which spread themselves over 
the adjacent hill of Calvary. The holy places were polluted witli 

^ Et intere* (daring the civil war of ICagnentius) Judsorum aeditio, qui Patricium 
nefarie in regni neciem suBtulerunt, oppreasa. Aureliua Victor, in Conatantio, c. xlii. 
See TlUemont, Hist, dee Empereiira, torn. iv. p. S79, in 4to. 

" The city and synagogue of Tiberias are curiously described by Reland, PalesUn. 
torn. ii. p. 103^1042. 

** Basnage has fully iUustrated the state of the Jews under Constantine and his 
sttooeasors (torn. Tiii. o. !▼. p. 111-1^). 

'* Reland (Palestin. 1. i. p. 309, 390, 1. iii. p. S38) describes, with learning and 
perspicuity, Jerusalem and the hce of the adjacent country. 

** I have consulted a rare and curious treatise of M. d'Anville (sur TAndenne 
J^nualem, Paris, 1747, p. 75). The circumference of the ancient city (Euseb. 
Preparat. Evangel. 1. iz. c. 36) was 27 stadia, or 2550 toises. A plan taken on the 
spot assigns no more than 1980 for the modern town. The divuit is defined by 
natural landmarks, which cannot be mistaken or removed.* 



* Both Mr. WiUiams (Holy City, vol. opinion that the walls of Hadrian em- 

i. p. 149) and Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. in braced about the same droiunference as 

P^estine, vol.i. p. 467) agree that Josephus' the modem city, or about 2| geographical 

account (BelL Jud. v. c. 4, s. 8) of the miles. This must have been its dze when 

circumference of the emciefU city of Jem- Julian attempted to rebuild the temple — 

■alem, viz. 33 stadia, or nearly 3^ geogra- the period of which Gibbon speaks; 

phidd miles, is correct. After its deetnic- whose measurement, if he speaks of the 

tion by Titus, Jerusalem seems to have city before Titus, is too small ; if of its 

lain in ruins till the time of Hadrian, who state after Hadrian, too large. He pro- 

rebuUt it under the name of ^lia C!apito- ceeded on the authority <^ d'AnviUe, 

lina. The circumference of his walls was whose plan of Jerusalem (according to 

considerably smaller, as a part of Mount Mr. Williams, vol. i. suppt. p. 6) is very 

lUon was excluded. Robinson (1. c.) is of inaccurate. — S. 
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monuments of idolatry, and, either from design or accident, a chapel 
was dedicated to Venus on the spot which had been sanctified by the 
death and resurrection of Christ*^* Almost three hundred years 
after those stupendous events, the profane chapel of Venus was 
demolished by the order of Constantine, and the removal of the earth 
and stones revealed the holy sepulchre to the eyes of mankind. A 
magnificent church was erected on that mystic ground by the first 
Christian emperor, and the efiects of his pious munificence were 
extended to every spot which had been consecrated by the footsteps 
of patriarchs, of prophets, and of the Son of God.** 

The passionate desire of contemplating the original monuments 
of their redemption attracted to Jerusalem a successive 
crowd of pilgrims irom the shores of the Atlantic ocean and 
the most distant countries of the East :*^ and their piety was autho- 
rised by the example of the empi*ess Helena, who appears to have 
united the credulity of age with the warm feelings of a recent con- 
version. Sages and heroes, who have viated the memorable scenes 
of ancient wisdom or glory, have confessed the inspiration of the 
genius of the place f^ and the Christian who knelt before the holy 
sepulchre ascribed his lively faith and his fervent devotion to the 
more immediate influence of the Divine Spirit The zeal, perhaps 
the avarice, of the clergy of Jerusalem cherished and multiplied these 
beneficial visits. They fixed, by unquestionable tradition, the scene 
of each memorable event They exhibited the instruments which had 
been used in the passion of Christ ; the nails and the lance that had 
pierced his hands, his feet, and his side ; the crown of thorns that was 
planted on his head ; the pillar at which he was scourged ; and, above 
all, they showed the cross on which he suffered, and which was dug 
out of the earth in the reign of those princes who inserted the symbol 

*' See two curious passages in Jerom (torn. i. p. 102, torn. vi. p. 315), and the 
ample details of Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, torn. i. p. 569, torn. ii. p. 289, 294, 
4to. edition). 

^ Eusebius in Vit. Constantin. 1. iii. c. 25-47, 51-53. The emperor likewise built 
churches at Bethlem, the Mount of Olives, and the oak of Mambre. The holy 
sepulchre is described by Sandys (Travels, p. 125-133), and curiously delineated by 
Le Bruyn (Voyage au Levant, p. 288-296). 

^ The Itinerary from Bordeaux to Jerusalem was composed in the year 333, for 
the use of pilgrims; among whom Jerom (torn. i. p. 126) mentions the Britons and 
the Indians. The causes of this superstitious fashion are discussed in the learned and 
judicious preface of Wesseling (Itinerar. p. 537-545).*> 

** Cicero (de Unibus, y. 1) has beautifully expressed the common sense of mankind. 



* On the site of the Holy Sepulchre, the Christians, is not the least suspicious 

compare the chapter in Professor Robin- part of the whole legend. — M. 1845. 

son's Travels in ralestine, which has re- ^ Much curious information on this 

newed the old controversy with great subject is collected in the first chapter of 

vigour. To me this temple of Venus, said Wilken, Gkschichte der Kreoxziige. — M. 
to have been erected by Hadrian to insult 
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of Christianitj in the banners of the Roman legions " Such miracles 
as seemed necessary to account for its extraordinar) preservation and 
seasonable discovery were gradually propagated without opposition. 
The custody of the true crass^ which on Easter Sunday was solemnly 
exposed to the people, was intrusted to the bishop of Jerusalem ; and 
he alone might gratify the curious devotion of the pilgrims by the 
gift of small pieces, which they enchased in gold or gems, and carried 
away in triumph to their respective countries. But as this gainfuj 
branch of commerce must soon have been annihilated, it was found 
convenient to suppose that the marvellous wood possessed a secret 
power of vegetation, and that its substance, though continually dimi- 
nished, still remained entire and unimpaired.®^ It might perhaps 
have been expected that the influence of the place and the beUef of a 
perpetual miracle should have produced some salutary effects on the 
morals, as well as on the faith, of the people. Yet the most respect- 
able of the ecclesiastical writers have been obliged to confess, not 
only that the streets of Jerusalem were filled with the incessant 
tumult of business and pleasure,*' but that every species of vice — 
adultery, theft, idolatry, poisoning, murder — was familiar to the 
inhabitants of the holy city.®* The wealth and pre-eminence of the 
church of Jerusalem excited the ambition of Arian as well as ortlio- 
dox candidates ; and the virtues of Cyril, who since his death has 
been honoured with the title of Saint, were displayed in the exercise, 
rather than in the acquisition, of his episcopal dignity.®' 

* Baronius (AxmaL Eoclee. a.d. 326, No. 42-50) and Tillemont (M^. Eocl^. 
torn. Tii. p. S-16) are the historiaiui and champions of the miraculous inverUion of the 
cron, under the reign of Constantine. Their oldest witnesses are Paulinus, Sulpidus 
Sererus, Rufinus, Ambrose, and perhaps Cyril of Jerusalem. The silence of Eusebius 
and the Bordeaux pilgrim, which satisfies those who think, perplexes those who 
beliere. See Jortin s sensible remarks, vol. ii. p. 238-248. 

** This multiplication is asserted by Paulinus (Epist. xxxvi. ; see Dupin. Bibliot. 
Eocl^. tom. iiL p. 149), who seems to have improved a rhetorical flourish of Cyril 
into a real fact. The same supernatural privilege must have been commimicated to 
the Viigin's milk (Erasmi Opera, tom. i. p. 778, Lugd. Batav. 1703, in CoUoq. de 
P^regrinat. Religionis eigo), samts' heads, &c., and other relics, which are repeated in 
•o many dififerent churches.* 

^ Jerom (tom. i. p. 103), who resided in the neighbouring village of Bethlem, de- 
acrlbss the vices of Jerusalem from his personal experience. 

** Qregor. Nyasen. apud Wesseling, p. 539. The whole epistle, which condemns 
either the use or the abuse of religious pilgrimage, is painful to the catholic divines, 
while it is dear and familiar to our protestant polemics. 

** He renounced his orthodox ordination, officiated as a deacon, and was re-ordained 
by the hands of the Arians. But Cyril afterwards changed with the times, and 



* Lord Mahon, in a memoir read before for the Iliii of Calvary. There is none in 

the Society of Antiquaries (Fob. 1831), the sacred writings; the uniform use of the 

h»M traced, in a brief but interesting man- common word rffl**;, instead of any word 

ocr, the singular advent\u*es of the ** true " expressing ascent or acclivity, is against 

rr»m. It is curious to inquire what au- the notion. — M. 
Uiority wc have, except of Oitc traditiou. 
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The vain and ambitious mind of Julian might aspire to restore the 
Julian ancient glory of the temple of Jerusalem.'® As the Chris- 
rebuTid ui? *^*°s were firmly persuaded that a sentence of everlasting 
temple. dcstruction had been pronounced agdnst the whole fabric 
of the Mosaic law, the Imperial sophist would have converted the 
success of his undertaking into a specious argument against the faith 
of prophecy and the truth of revelation.'* He was displeased with 
the spiritual worship of the synagogue ; but he approved the institu- 
tions of Moses, who had not disdained to adopt many of the rites and 
ceremonies of Egypt'* The local and national deity of the Jews 
was sincerely adored by a polytheist who desired only to multiply 
the number of the gods ;'^ and such was the appetite of Julian for 
bloody sacrifice, that his emulation might be excited by the piety of 
Solomon, who had offered at tlie feast of the dedication twenty-twc 
thousand oxen and one hundred and twenty thousand sheep.'* These 
considerations might influencs his designs ; but the prospect of an 
immediate and important advantage would not suffer the impatient 
monarch to expect the remote and uncertain event of the Persian 
war. He resolved to erect, without delay, on the commanding emi- 
nence of Moriah, a stately temple, which might eclipse the splendour 
of the church of the Resurrection on the adjacent hill of Calvary ; to 
establish an order of priests, whose interested zeal would detect the 
arts and resist the ambition of their Christian rivals ; and to invite a 

prudently conformed to the Nicene £uth. Tillemont (Mdm. Eocl68. torn. Tiii.), who 
treats hia memory with tenderness and respect, has thrown his virtues into the text, 
and his faults into the notes, in decent obscurity, at the end of the volume. 

^^ Imperii sui memoriam magnitudine operum gestiens propagare. Ammian. xxiii. 1 . 
The temple of Jerusalem had been famous even among the Qentiles. They had many 
temples in each city (at Sichem five, at Qaca eight, at Bome four hundred and twenty- 
four); but the wealth and religion of the Jewian nation was centred in one spot. 

"^ The secret intentions of Julian are revealed by the late bishop of Olouoester, the 
learned and dogmatic Warburton; who, with the authority of a theologian, prescribes 
the motives and conduct of the Supreme Being. The discourse entitled Julian 
(2nd edition, London, 1751) is strongly marked with all the peculiarities which are 
imputed to the Warburtonian school. 

^ I shelter myself behind Maimonides, Marsham, Spencer, Le Clerc, Warburton, 
&c., who have fairly derided the fears, tiie folly, and the falsehood of some super- 
stitious divines. Seie Divine Legation, vol. iv. p. 25, &c. 

^ Julian (Fragment, p. 295) respectfully styles him fiiyt Si««, and mentions him 
elsewhere (Epist. bdii.^ with still higher reverence. He doubly condenms the Chris- 
tians, for believing and for renouncing the religion of the Jews. Their Deity was a 
truCf but not the only, Gk>d. Apud Cyril. 1. ix. p. 305, 306. 

''* 1 Kings viii. 63. 2 Chronicles vii. 5. Joseph. Antiquitat. Judaic 1. viii. c. 4 
r§ 5|), p. 431, edit. Havercamp. As the blood and smoke of so manv hecatombs might 
be mconvenient, Lightfoot, the Christian Rabbi, removes them by a miracle. Le 
Clerc (ad loca) is bold enough to suspect the fidelity of the numbers.* 



*' According to the historian Kotobed* sand camels and cows, and fiftv thousand 

dym, quoted by Burckhardt (Travels in sheep. Borthema describes thirty thon- 

Arabia, p. 276) the khalif Mokteder sand oxen slain, and their carcasses given 

sacrificed during his pilgrimage to Mecca, to the poor. Quarterly Review, xiii. 

in tho year of the Hejira 350, fortv thou- p. 39. — M 
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numerous colony of Jews, whose stern fanaticism would be always 
prepared to second, and even to anticipate, the hostile measures of 
the Pagan government. Among the friends of the emperor (if the 
names of emperor and of friend are not incompatible) the first place 
was assigned, by Julian himself, to the virtuous and learned Alypius.''^ 
The humanity of Alypius was tempered by severe justice and manly 
fortitude ; and while he exercised his abilities in the civil adminis- 
tration of Britain, he imitated, in his poetical compositions, the har- 
mony and softness of the odes of Sappho. This minister, to whom 
Julian communicated, without reserve, his most careless levities and 
his most serious counsels, received an extraordinary commission to 
restore, in its pristine beauty, the temple of Jerusalem ; and the dili- 
gence of Alypius required and obtained the strenuous support of the 
governor of Palestine. At the call of their great deliverer, the Jews 
from all the provinces of the empire assembled on the holy mountain 
of their fathers ; and their insolent triumph alarmed and exasperated 
the Christian inhabitants of Jerusalem. The desire of rebuilding the ; 
temple has in every age been the ruling passion of the children of ^ 
IsraeL In this propitious moment the men forgot their avarice, and ' 
the women their delicacy ; spades and pickaxes of silver were pro- 
vided by the vanity of die rich, and the rubbish was transported in 
mantles of silk and purple. Every purse was opened in liberal con- \ 
tributions, every hand claimed a share in the pious labour ; and the \ 
commands of a great monarch were executed by the enthusiasm of a 
whole people.'* 

Yet, on this occasion, the joint efforts of power and enthusiasm 
were unsuccessful ; and the ground of the Jewish temple, 
which is now covered by a Mahometan mosque,^' still con- p^se is 

defeated* 

tinued to exhibit the same edifying spectacle of ruin and 
desolation. Perhaps the absence and death of the emperor, and the 
new maxims of a Christian reign, might explain the intemiption of 
an arduous work, which was attempted only in the last six months 
of the life of Julian.''* But the Christians entertained a natural and 
pious expectation that in this memorable contest the honour of reli- 



** Julian, Episi. xxix. zzx. [p. 402, tqqj] La Bl^terie has neglected to tranfllate th* 
second of these epintles. 

^ See the zeal and impatience of the Jews in Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. Ill) 
and Theodoret (1. iii. c. 20). 

"" Built by Omar, the second khalif, who died a.d. 644. This great mosque covers 
the whole consecrated ground of the Jewish temple, and constitutes almost a square 
of 760 toises, or one Roman mile, in circumference. See lyAnyiUe, Jerusalem, p. 45. 

^ Ammianus records the consuls of the year 363, before he proceeds to mention 

the thoughts of Julian. Teraplum instaurare sumptibus cogitaixU immodicis. 

Warburton has a secret wish to anticipate the design ; but he must have understood, 
fr im former examples, that Ute execution of such a work viould have demanded many 
ymrs. 
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gion would be vindicated by some signal miracle. An earthquake, a 
whirlwind, and a fiery eruption, which overturned and scattered the 
new foundations of the temple, are attested, with some variations, 
by contemporary and respectable evidence. '• This public event is 
described by Ambrose, ®° bishop of Milan, in an epistle to the emperor 
Theodosius, which must provoke the severe animadversion of the 
Jews; by the eloquent Chrysostom,®^ who might appeal to the 
memory of the elder part of his congregation at Antioch ; and by 
Gregory Nazianzen,®* who published his accoimt of the miracle before 
perhaps by ^^ cxpiratiou of the same year. The last of these writers 
^^^' has boldly declared that this praetematural event was not 
^""^^ disputed by the infidels ; and his assertion, strange as it 

may seem, is confirmed by the unexceptionable testimony of 
Ammianus Marcellinus.®* The philosophic soldier, who loved the 
virtues without adopting the prejudices of his master, has recorded, 
in his judicious and candid history of his own times, the extraordinary 
obstacles which interrupted the restoration of the temple of Jerusalem. 
" Whilst Alypius, assisted by the governor of the province, urged 
" with vigour and diligence the execution of the work, horrible balls 
^^ of fire, breaking out near the foundations, with firequent and 
*' reiterated attacks, rendered the place, from time to time, inac- 
'^ cessible to the scorched and blasted workmen ; and, the victorious 
*' element continuing in this manner obstinately and resolutely bent, 
'' as it were, to drive them to a distance, the undertaking \fas aban- 
" doned." * Such authority should satisfy a believing, and must 

^ The Bubfloquent witnesses, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Philostoi^giuB, &c., 
add contradictions rather than authority. Compare the objections of Bauiftge (Hi/^. 
des Juifs, torn. viii. p. 157-168) with Warburton s answers ^Julian, p. 174-258). The 
bishop has ingeniously explained the miraculous crosses which app^ured on the gar- 
ments of the spectators bv a similar instance and the natiural effects of lightning. 

^ Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. xl. p. 946, edit. Benedictin. He composed this fimatio 
epistle (a.d. 388) to justify a bishop who had been condemned by the civil magistrate 
for burning a synagogue. 

'^ Chrysoetom, tom. i. p. 580, advers. Judseoe et Qentes [c. 16], tom. ii. p. 574, de 
Sto* Babyl& [c. 22], edit. Montfaucon. I have followed the common and natural sup- 
position; but the learned Benedictine, who dates Uie composition of these sermons in 
the year 383, is confident they were never pronounced from the pulpit. 

^ Ghreg. Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 110-113. T« H «vr iri^tCinm wm Sm/ws ««) UU raTc 

" Ammian. xxiii. I. Cum itaque rei fortiter instaret Alypius, juvaretque provincise 
rector, metuendi globi flammarum prope fundamenta creoris assultibus erumpentee 
fecere locum exustis aliquoties operantibus inaccessum; hocque modo elemento deeti- 
natius repellente, cessavit inceptum. Warburton labours (p. 60-90) to extort a con- 
fession of the miracle from the mouths of Julian and Libanius, and to employ the 
evidence of a rabbi who lived in the fifteentii century. Such witnesses can only be 
received by a very favourable judge. 

*■ Michaelis has given an ingenious and and a Pagan, will not permit us to call m 

sufficiently probable explanation of this question. It was suggested by a passage 

remarkable incident, which the positive in Tacitus. That historian, speaking oi 

testimony of Ammianus, a contempTrary Jerusalem, says, — " The Temple ^eli 
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ftstonidi an incredulous, mind. Yet a philosopher may still require 
the original evidence of impartial and intelligent spectators. At this 
important crisis any singular accident of nature would assume the 
appearance, and produce the effects, of a real prodigy. This glorious 
deliverance would be speedily improved and magnified by the pious 
art of the clergy of Jerusalem, and the active credulity of the Chris- 
tian world ; and, at the distance of twenty years, a Roman historian, 
careless of theological disputes, might adorn his work with thb 
specious and splendid miracle.^^ 

** Dr. Lardner, perhaps alone of the Christian critics, presumes to doubt the truth 



was a kind of citadel, which had its own where the Temple had stood, and ap- 
walls, superior in their workmanship and peared in the midst of the Roman guard, 
construction to those of the city. The He was seized and carried to Rome for 
porticos themselves, which surrounded the triumph. His appearance made it be 
the temple, were an excellent fortifica* suspected that other Jews might have 
tion. There was a fountain of constantly chosen the same asylum ; search was 
running water ; subterranean excavations made, and a great numbcir discovered. 
Wider the momUain ; reservoirs and cisterns Joseph, de BelL Jud. I. vii. c. 2. It is 
to collect the rain-water" Tac. Hist. v. 1 2. probable that the greater part of these 
These excavations and reservoirs must excavations were the remains of the time 
have been very considerable. The latter of Solomon, when it was the custom to 
furnished water during the whole siege of work to a great extent under ground : no 
Jerusalem to l,tOO,000 inhabitants, for other date can be assigned to them. The 
whom the fountain of Siloe could not Jews, on their return from the captivity, 
have sufficed, and who had no fresh rain- were too poor to undertake such works; 
water, the tim having token place from and although Herod, on rebuilding the 
the month of April to the month of Temple, maide some excavations (Joseph. 
August, a period of the year during which Ant. Jud. xv. 11, vii.), the haste with 
it rarelv rains in Jerusalem. As to the which that building was completed will 
excavations, they served after, and even not allow us to suppose that they be- 
before, the return of the Jews ftrom Babv- longed to that period. Some were used 
Ion, to contain not only magazines of oil, for sewers and drains, others served to 
wine, and com, but also the treasures conceal the immense treasures of which 
which were laid up in the Temple. Jo- Crassus, a hundred and twenty years be- 
•ephus has related several incidents which fore, plundered the Jews, and w-hicli 
show their extent. When Jerusalem was doubtless had been since replaced. The 
on the point of being taken by Titus, the Temple was destroyed a.d. 7o : the at- 
rebel Jiiefs, placing Uieir last hopes in tempt of Julian to rebuild it, and the 
these vast subterranean cavities {vv0*0ftutn, fact related by Ammianus, coincide with 
ivtymim, lm(»x'^*)» formed a design of con- the year 363. There had then elapsed 
eealing themselves there, and remaining between these two epochs an interval of 
during the conflagration of the city, and near 30O years, duriug which the excava- 
until the Romans had retired to a dis* tions, choked up with ruins, must have 
tance. The greater port had not time to become full of inflammable air. The 
execute their design; but one of them, workmen employed by Julian, as they 
8imon, the son of Qioras, liaving provided were digging, arrived at the excavations 
himself with food, and tools to excavate of the Temple ; they would take torches 
the earth, descended into this retreat to explore them ; sudden flames repellctl 
with some companions : he remained those who approached ; explosions were 
there till Titus had set out for Kome : heard ; and these phenomena were re- 
under the pressure of famine he issued newed every time that they penetrated 
forth on a sudden, in the very place into new subterranean pnBsages.* This 



* It to a fact DOW pojraUrly known, that, wbcn flame is seen tu flicker round the lamp, ^hicb 

■toes which have been lonK closed are opened, spreads and multipHes till the cunflagration be- 

cffM of tsro things takes place: either the torches comes general, is foUu^Kcd by an explokiitn, and! 

4re ^xttngnlsbed and the men full firpt into a swoon kilU all wbu are in the way.- G. 
aad fooo die ; or, if the air is inflammable, a little 

ruL. lU. ^ 



1(52 PARTIALITY OF JULIAN. Chap. XXIU. 

The restoration of the Jewish temple was secretly connected with 
rtrtiaiity the niin of the Christian church. Julian still continued to 
of Julian. maintain the freedom of reli^oua worship, without distin- 
guishing whether this universal toleration proceeded from his justice 
or his clemency. He aflFected to pity the unhappy Christians, who 
were mistaken in the most important object of their lives ; but his 
pity was degraded by contempt, his contempt was embittered by 
hatred ; and the sentiments of Julian were expressed in a style of 
sarcastic wit, which inflicts a deep and deadly wound whenever it 
issues from the mouth of a sovereign. As he was sensible that the 
Christians gloried in the name of their Redeemer, he countenanced, 
and perhaps enjoined, the use of the less honourable appellation of 
GALiLiEANS.®* He declared that, by the folly of the Galikeans, 
whom he describes as a sect of fanatics, contemptible to men and 
odious to the gods, the empire had been reduced to the brink of 
destruction ; and he insinuates in a public edict that a frantic patient 
might sometimes be cured by salutary violence.®* An ungenerous 
distinction was admitted into the mind and counsels of Julian, that, 
according to the difference of their religious sentiments, one part of 
his subjects deserved his favour and friendship, while the other was 
entitled only to the common benefits that his justice could not refuse 
to an obedient people.*'' According to a principle pregnant with 

oi this famous miracle (Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. It. p. 47-71).* The 
silence of Jerom would lead to a suspicion that the same story which was celebrated 
at a distance might be despised on the spot. 

^ Greg. Naz. Orat. ;ii. P* 81< And this law was confirmed by the invariable pr&c* 
tice of Julian himself. Warburton has justly obsenred (p. 35) that the Platonisti 
believed in the mysterious virtue of words; and Julian's dislike for the name of Chmt 
might proceed from superstition as well as from contempt. 

^ Fragment. Julian, p. 288. He derides the f*^fi» rcA«A«/«» (Epist. vii.), and so 
far loses sight of the principles of toleration as to wish (Epist. xlii. [p. 424]) mjinrmt 

Ov yei^ fit Siftif Wrt c«^<^f^ir j} iXuti^Hf 

These two lines, which Julian has changed and perverted in the true spirit of a bigot 
(Epist. xlix. [p. 432]), are taken from the speech of iEolus, when he refuses to grant 

explanation is confirmed by the relation of that related by Ammianus and the 

of an event nearly similar by Josephus. contemporary writers. — G. 

King Herod having heard that immense To the illustrations of the extent of 

treasures had been concealed in the se- the subterranean chambers adduced by 

pulchre of David, he descended into it Michaelis may be added, that when John 

with a few conGdential persons : he found of Gischala, during the siege, surprised 

in the first subterranean chamber only the Temple, the party of Eleazar took 

jewels and precious stuffs; but, having refuge within them. Bell. Jud. vi. 3, i. 

wished to penetrate into a second cham- The sudden sinking of the Hill of Sion, 

ber which had been long closed, he was when Jerusalem was occupied by Rir- 

repelled, when he opened it, by flames chocab, may have been connected with 

which killed those who accompanied him. similar excavations. Hist, of Jews, vol 

(Ant. Jud. xvi. 7, i.) As here there is iii. 122 and 186. — M. 

no room for miracle, this fact may be ** Gibbon has forrottcn Bosnagf, to 

oon8idci*eil as a new proof of the veracity whom Warburton replied. — M. 
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mischief and oppression, the emperor transferred to the pontiffs of his 
own religion the management of the liberal allowances from the 
public revenue which had been granted to the church by the piety oi 
Constantine and his sons. The proud system of clerical honours and 
immunities, which had been constructed with so much art and labour, 
was levelled to the ground ; the hopes of testamentary donations 
were intercepted by the rigour of the laws ; and the priests of the 
Christian sect were confounded with the last and most ignominious 
class of the people. Such of these regulations as appeared necessary 
to check the ambition and avarice of the ecclesiastics were soon after- 
wards imitated by the wisdom of an orthodox prince. The peculiar 
distinctions which policy has bestowed, or superstition has lavished, 
on the sacerdotal order, mugt be confined to those priests who profess 
the reli^on of the state. But the will of the legislator was not 
exempt from prejudice and passion ; and it was the object of the 
inadious policy of Julian to deprive the Christians of all the temporal 
honours and advantages which rendered them respectable in the eyes 
of the worli®* 

A just and severe censure has been inflicted on the law which 
prohibited the Christians from teaching the arts of ^^^ 
firammar and rhetoric.®' The motives alleged by the hibiutbe 
emperor to justify this partial and oppressive measure fromteach- 

.... . ing bchools 

might command, during his lifetime, the silence of slaves 
and the applause of flatterers. Julian abuses the ambiguous meaning 
of a word which might be indiflerently applied to the language and 
the religion of the Greeks : he contemptuously observes that the 
men who exalt the merit of implicit faith are unfit to claim or to 
enjoy the advantages of science ; and he vainly contends that, if they 
refuse to adore the gods of Homer and Demosthenes, they ought 
to content themselves with expounding Luke and Matthew in the 
churches of the Galilaeans.'® In all the cities of the Roman world 
the education of the youth was intrusted to masters of grammar and 
rhetoric, who were elected by the magistrates, maintained at the 
public expense, and distinguished by many lucrative and honour- 

UiytaeB a fresh supply of winds (Odyss. x. 73). Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. lix. p. 28G) 
attempts to justify this partial behaviour by an apology, iu which persecution i>ec]>H 
through the mask of candour. 

* Those laws, which affected the clergy, may be found in the slight hints of Julian 
himself (Epist. lii. [p. 433, tqq,"]), in the vague declamations of Gregory (Orat. iii p. 
80, 97), and in the positive assertions of Sozomen (1. v. c. 5). 

* loclemens . . . perenni obruendum silentio. Ammian. xxii. 10, xxv. 5. 

** The edict itself which is stiU extant among the epistles of Julian (xlii. [p. 422]), 
may be oompared with the loose invectives of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 96). Tillemont 
(Mem. Ecclcs. torn. vii. p. 1291-1294) has collected the seeming differences of ancientn 
and modems. Thsy may be eaaUy reconciled. The Christians were directly forbid to 
teach, they were mdirectty forbid to leam; since they would not frequent the schools 
oCthe Pa^ms. 
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able privileges. The edict of Julian appears to have included the 
physicians, and professors of all the liberal arts ; and the emperor, 
<vho reserved to himself the approbation of the candidates, was 
authorised by the laws to corrupt, or to punish, the religicus con- 
stancy of the most learned of the Christiana.*^ As soon as the 
re^gnation of the more obstinate*' teachers had established the 
unrivalled dominion of the Pagan sophists, Julian invited the rising 
generation to resort with freedom to the public schools, in a just 
confidence that their tender minds would receive the impressions 
of literature and idolatry. If the greatest part of the Chrisdan 
youth should be deterred by theur own scruples, or by those of 
theur parents, from accepting this dangerous mode of instruction, 
they m'lst, at the same time, relinquish the benefits of a liberal 
education. Julian had reason to expect that, in the space of a few 
years, the church would relapse into its primaeval simplicity, and 
that the theologians, who possessed an adequate share of the 
learning and eloquence of the age, would be succeeded by a gene- 
ration of blind and ignorant fanatics, incapable of defending the 
truth of their own principles, or of exposing the various follies of 
Polytheism.*' 

It was undoubtedly the wish and the design of Julian to deprive the 
DiBgraoe Christians of the advantages of wealth, of knowledge, and 
8i^o?'the" of power; but the injustice of excluding them from all 
chrfatians. officos of trust and profit seems to have been the result 
of his general policy, rather than the immediate consequence of any 
positive law.** Superior merit might deserve and obtain some 
extraordinary exceptions; but the greater part of the Christian 
officers were gradually removed from their employments in the state, 
the army, and the provinces. The hopes of future candidates were 

" Codex Theodoa. 1. ziii. tit. iii. de medicis et professoribua, leg. 5 (published the 
17th of June, received, at Spoleto in Italy, the 29th of July, a.d. 363) with Godc- 
frov's Illustrations, torn. v. p. 31. 

^ Orosius celebrates their disinterested resolution: Sicut a majoribus noetris com* 
pertum habemus, omnes ubique propcmodum .... officium quam fidem deBertm 
maluerunt, vii. 30. Prosresius, a Christian sophist, refused to accept the partial 
favour of the emperor. Hieronym. in Chron. p. 185, edit. Scaliger [torn. viii. p. 805, 
ed. Vallars.]. Eunapius in Prooeresio, p. 126 [p. 160, ed. Comm.]. 

^ They had recourse to the expedient of composing books for their own schooli. 
Within a few months ApoUinaris produced his Christian imitations of Homer (a sacred 
historv in xxiv. books), Pindar, Euripides, and Menander; and Sozomen is satisfied 
that tney equalled, or excelled, the originals.* 

^ It was the instruction of Julian to his magistrates CEpist. vii.) r^Tt/tM^hu pdttA 
T»vt Bf^tCtTf JM»2 wtitu fnut iuf. Sozomen (1. v. c. 18) and Socrates (1. iii. c. 13) must 
be reduced to the standard of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 95), not less prone to exaggeration, 
but more restrained by the actual knowledge of his contemporary readers. 

■ Socrates, however, implies that, on ^ #7 «••»«<, I» ?»■• ttV ft^i y^a^n^atj Xf y*'J( 
the death of Julian, they were contemptu- Socr. Hist. iii. 16. — M. 
ouily thrown aside by the Chriivtians. t^» 
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extinguished by the declared partiality of a prince who maliciously 
reminded them that it was unlawful for a Christian to use the sword, 
either of justice or of war, and who studiously guarded the camp 
and the tribunals with the ensigns of idolatry. The powers of 
government were intrusted to the Pagans, who professed an ardent 
zeal for the religion of their ancestors ; and as the choice of the 
emperor was often directed by the rules of divination, the favourites 
whom he preferred as the most agreeable to the gods did not 
always obtain the approbation of mankind.'^* Under the administra- 
tion of their enemies, the Christians had much to suffer, and more to 
apprehend. The temper of Julian was averse to cruelty ; and the 
care of his reputation, which was exposed to the eyes of the universe, \ 
restndned the philosophic monarch from violating the laws of justice / 
and toleration which he himself had so recently established. But the ' 
provincial minbters of his authority were placed in a less conspicuous > 
station* In the exercise of arbitrary power, they consulted the 
wishes, rather than the commands, of their sovereign ; and ventured 
to exercise a secret and vexatious tyranny against the sectaries onj 
whom they were not permitted to confer the honours of martyrdom. 1 
The emperor, who dissembled as long as possible his knowledge of j 
the injustice that was exercised in his name, expressed his real sense of/ 
the oonduct of his officers by gentle reproofs and substantial rewards.'^ 
The most effectual instrument of oppression with which they were 
armed was the law that obliged the Christians to make 
fiill and ample satisfaction for the temples which they had condemned 

to restore 

destn>yed under the preceding reign. The zeal of the thoPogon 
triumphant church had not always expected the sanction of 
the public authority ; and the bishops, who were secure of impunity, 
had ofien marched at the head of their congregations to attack and 
demolish the fortresses of the prince of darkness. The consecrated 
lands, which had increased the patrimony of the sovereign or of the 
clergy, were clearly defined, and easily restored. But on these 
lands, and on the ruins of Pagan superstition, the Christians had 
frequently erected their own religious edifices: and as it wixs 
necessary to remove the church before the temple could be rebuilt, 
the jusdce and piety of the emperor were applauded by one party, 
while the other deplored and execrated his sacrilegious violence. 
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* Wwff 5«^ Km h^9f juu fi,n hliyf. Libanius, Orat. Paient. c. 88, p. 814. 

•• Greg. Nm. Orai. iii. p. 74, 91, 92. Socrates, 1. iii. c. 14. Theodorct, 1. iii. c. (». 
Some drawback nuiY howoTer be allowed for the violence of their zeal, not loss partuU 
than th« seal of Juuan. 

^ If we compare the gentle Lmguagc of Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 80, p. pS^> with 
the pacidonatc exclamations of Gregory (Onit. iii. p. S«i, 87\ we may find it diilicult 
lo penuade ouiVtWeB that tho two orators arc really describing the &amc cvout«. 



10)6 MARK, BIblfCMP OF AUKTHIISA. Chap. XXilL 

After the ground was cleared, the restitution of those statelj 
structures which had been levelled with the dust, and of titt 
precious ornaments which had been converted to Christian uses, 
swelled into a very large account of damages and debt Ther 
authors of the injury had neither the ability nor the indiuation to 
discharge this accumulated demand : and the impartial wisdom of a 
legislator would have been displayed in balancing the adverse claims 
and complaints by an equitable and temperate arbitration. But the 
whole empire, and particularly the East, was thrown into confusion 
by the rash edicts of Julian ; and the Pagan magistrates, inflamed 
by zeal and revenge, abused the rigorous privilege of the Roman 
law, which substitutes, in the place of his inadequate property, the 
person of the insolvent debtor. Under the preceding reign, Mark, 
bishop of Arethusa,*^ had laboured in the conversion of his people 
with arms more effectual than those of persuasion.** The magis- 
trates required the full value of a temple which had been destroyed 
by his intolerant zeal ; but as they were satisfied of his poverty, they 
desired only to bend his inflexible spirit to the promise of the sli^test 
compensation. They apprehended the aged prelate, tliey inhumanly 
scourged him, they tore his beard; and his naked body, anointed 
with honey, was suspended, in a net, between heaven and earth, and 
exposed to the stings of insects and the rays of a Syrian sun.^^ 
From this lofty station, Mark still persisted to glory in his crime, and 
to insult the impotent rage of his persecutors. He was at length 
rescued from their hands, and dismissed to enjoy the honour of his 
divine triumph. The Arians celebrated the virtue of their pious con- 
fessor; the catholics ambitiously claimed his alliance ;^^^ and the 

*^ Refitan, or Arethusa, at the equal distance of sixteen miles between Eme^ 
{Hems) and Epiphania {J{amath\ was founded, or at least named, by Seleucus 
Nicator. Its peculiar sera dates from the year of Rome 685, according to the medals 
of the city. In the decline of the Seleucides, Emcsa and Aretiiusa were usurped 
by the Arab Sampsiceramus, whose posterity, the vassals of Rome, were not extin- 
guished in the reign of Vespasian. See D'Anville*8 Maps and Q^ogiTiphie Ancienne, 
tom. ii. p. 134; Wesseling, Itineraria, p. 188; and Noris. Epoch. Syro-Macedon., 
p. 80, 481, 482. 

* Sozomen, 1. v. c. 10. It is surprising that Gregory and Theodoret should 
suppress a circumstance which, in their eyes, must have enhanced the religious merit 
of the confessor. 

100 Thp sufferings and constancy of Mark, which Gregory has so tragically painted 
(Orat. ill. p. 88-91), are confirmed by the unexceptionable and reluctant evidence of 
Libamus. Mc^»«r lnuft xpc/mb^im;, jto} ^crn^i/^iMft %tu rw vrmyatft autrif riXXtf/i i*«i«, 
vcrra iuyxin mtiftlmf, tin Uo^Uf l^ri reus riftrntfj uit 0»*9 irw, ViPffM^fiTts tyfivf. £pi:tt. 
7:^0, p. 350, 351. Edit. Wolf. Amstel. 1738. 

'*' UtffifdMxnrt, certatim cum sibi (Christiani) vindicant. It is thus that La Croze 
and Wolfius (arl loc.) have explained a Greek word whose true signification had bocu 
mistaken by former interpreters, and even by Le Clerc (Biblioth^ue Ancienne et 
Modeme, tom. iii. p. 371 ). Yet Tillemont is strangely piuczled to understand (Me'iu. 
Eccl^. tom. vii. p. 1309) how Gregory and Theodoret could mistake a SemiAriau 
bishop for a saint. 



A.D. 303. TEMPLE AND GROVE OF DAPHXK. 1(J7 

Pagans, who might be susceptible of shame or remorse, were deterred 
from the repetition of such unavailing cruelty. *"' Julian spared his 
life : but if the bishop of Arethusa had saved the in&ncy of Julian, ^^^ 
posterity will condemn the ingratitude, instead of praising the 
clemency, of the emperor. 

At the distance of five miles from Antioch, the Macedonian kings 
)f Syria had consecrated to Apollo one of the most elegant The tonpio 
places of devotion in the Pagan world.^^* A magnificent SJvfST* 
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temple rose in honour of the god of light ; and his colossal ^^****^ 
figure^®^ almost filled the capacious sanctuary, which was enriched 
with gold and gems, and adorned by the skill of the Grecian artists. 
The deity was represented in a bending attitude, with a golden cup 
in his hand, pouring out a libation on the earth ; as if he supplicated 
the venerable mother to give to his arms the cold and beauteous 
Daphne : for the spot was ennobled by fiction ; and the fancy of the 
Syrian poets had transported the amorous tale from the banks of the 
Peneus to those of the Orontes. The ancient rites of Greece were 
imitated by the royal colony of Antioch. A stream of prophecy, 
which rivalled the truth and reputation of the Delphic oracle, flowed 
from the Ccuftalian fountain of Daphne. ^°* In the adjacent fields a 
stadium was built by a special privilege,^"^ which had been purchased. 

^ See the probable adyioe of Sallust (Greg. Naziaozen, Oral. iii. 90, 91). Libaniuk 
interoedes for a umilar offender, lest they should find many Marks ; yet he allows 
tlmt, if Orion had secreted the consocrated wealth, he deserved to suffer the punish- 
ment of Marsyas — to be flayed alive (Epiat. 730, p. 349-351). 

** Gregory (Orat. iii p. 90) is satisfied that, by saving the apostate, MariL had 
deserved still more th%n he had suffered. 

*** The grove and temple of Di4>hne are described by Strabo (1. xvi. p. 1089, 1090, 
edit. Amstel. 1707 [p. 750, ed. Casaub.]), Libanius (Nsnia, p. 185-188; Autiochic. 
Orat xi. p. 380, 381 {ed. Morell. 1627J), and Sozomen (1. ▼. c. 19). Wesseling (Itinerar. 
p. 581) and Casaubon (ad Hist. August, p. 64) illustrate this curious subject. 

'^ Simulacrum in eo Olympiad Jo vis imitamenti tequiparans magnitudinem. 
Ammian. xxii. 13. The Olympic Jupiter was sixty feet high, and his bulk was conse- 
quently equal to that of a Uiousand men. See a curious Mdmoire of the Abb^ Gedoyn 
(Acad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. ix. p. 198). 

*^ Hadrian read the history of his future fortunes on a leaf dipped in the Castaliau 
stream; a trick which, accoroing to the physician Vandale (de Oraculis, p. 281, 282), 
miglit be easily performed by chymical preparations. Tlie emperor stopped the 
source of such dangerous knowledge, whish was again opened by the devout curiosity 
of Julian. 

'^ It was purcliased, a.d. 44, in the year 92 of the asra of Antioch (Noris. Epoch. 
Syro-Maced. p. 139-174) for the term of ninety Olympiads. But the Olympic games 
of Antioch were not r^ularly celebrated till the reign of Commodus. See the curious 
details in the Chronicle of John Malala (tom. i. p. 291, 320, 372-381 [ed. Oxon.; 
p. '22b, 24Sf and 283 stfq,, ed. Bonn.]), a writer whose merit and authoiity arc confined 
within the limits of his native city.*^ 



* Malala has erroneously mentioned calla. They were discontinued at the close 

Commodus instead of Caracalla. The of the 5C8th yciu* of Antioch, that is a.d. 

games were celebrated in the 2G0th year 520. Clinton, Fast, llora. vol. i. p. 2'-'0. On 

jf the era of Antioch, that is in a.d. 21 J, the Olympic gamo8 of Antioch, see Knuise, 

in the secoi>i year of the reign cf Cara- Olympia, Wien, 1838, p 2v7, w;. -8. 
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from Elis ; the Olympic games were celebrated at the expense of the 
city ; and a revenue of thirty thousand pounds sterling was annually 
applied to the public pleasures.^®* The perpetual resort of pilgrims 
and spectators insensibly formed, in the neighbourhood of the temple, 
the stately and populous village of Daphne, which emulated the 
splendour, without acquiring the title, of a provincial city. The 
temple and the village were deeply bosomed in a thick grove of 
laurels and cypresses, which reached as far as a circumference of ten 
miles, and formed in the most sultry summers a cool and impene- 
trable shade. A thousand streams of the purest water, issuing irom 
every hill, preserved the verdure of the earth and the temperature 
of the air ; the senses were gratified with harmonious sounds and 
aromatic odours ; and the peaceful grove was consecrated to health 
and joy, to luxury and love. The vigorous youth pursued, like 
Apollo, the object of his desires ; and the blushing maid was warned, 
by the fate of Daphne, to shun the folly of unseasonable coyness. 
The soldier and the philosopher wisely avoided the temptation of 
this sensual paradise ;^"* where pleasure, assuming the character of 
religion, imperceptibly dissolved the firmness of manly virtue. But 
the groves of Daphne continued for many ages to enjoy the vene- 
ration of natives and strangers; the privileges of the holy ground 
were enlarged by the munificence of succeeding emperors ; and every 
generation added new ornaments to the splendour of the temple.**" 
When Julian, on the day of the annual festival, hastened to adore 

the Apollo of Daphne, his devotion was raised to the 
profimauon highcst pitch of eagemcss and impatience. His lively 

imagination anticipated the grateful pomp of victims, of 
libations, and of incense ; a long procession of youths and virgins, 
clothed in white robes, the symbol of their innocence ; and the 
tumultuous concourse of an innumerable people. But the zeal of 
Antioch was diverted, since the reign of Christianity, into a different 
channel. Instead of hecatombs of fat oxen sacrificed by the tribes of 
a wealthy city to their tutelar deity, the emperor complains that he 
found only a single goose, provided at the expense of a priest, the 
pale and solitary inhabitant of this decayed temple.'** The altar 

*•• Fifteen talents of gold, bequeathed by Sosibius, who died in the reign of August iig. 
The theatrical merits of the Syrian cities, in the age of Constantine, are compared in 
the Expositio totiusMundi, p. 6 (Hudson, Oeograph. Minor, torn. iii.). 

*®' Avidio Cassio Syriacas legiones dedi luxuri& diffluentes et Daphnicis moribus. 
These are the words of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, in an original letter preserveil 
by bis biographer in Hist. August, p. 41 [Vulcat. Qallic. in Vit& Avid. Cass. c. 6], 
Cassius dismissed or punished every soldier who was seen at Daphne. 

"^ Aliquantum agrorum Daphnensibus dedit {Pompeif), quo lucus ibi spatioeior 
fieret; dolectatus amcenitate loci et aquarum abundantii. Eutropius, vi. 14 [11]. 
Seztus Rufus, do Provinciis, c. 16. 

'" Julian (Misopogon, p. 361, 362) discovers his own character with that mitbciW, 
that unconscious simpUcity, which always constitutes genuine humour. 
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va8 deserted, the oracle had been reduced to silence, and the holy 
ground was profaned by the introduction of Christian and funereal 
rites. After Babylas^^* (a bishop of Antioch, who died in prison 
in the persecution of Decius) had rested near a century in his grave, 
his body, by the order of the Caesar Gallus, was transported into the 
midst of the grove of Daphne. A magnificent church was erected 
over his remains ; a portion of the sacred lands was usurped for the 
maintenance of the clergy, and for the burial of the Christians of 
Antioch, who were ambitious of lying at the feet of their bishop ; 
and the priests of Apollo retired, with their affirighted and indignant 
votaries. As soon as another revolution seemed to restore the 
fortune of Paganism, the church of St. Babylas was demolished, 
and new buildings were added to the mouldering edifice which had 
been raised by the piety of Syrian kings. But the first and most 
serious care of Julian was to deliver his oppressed deity from the 
odious presence of the dead and living Christians, who had so 
effectually suppressed the voice of fraud or enthusiasm.^ ^* The 
scene of infection was purified, according to the forms of Removal 
ancient rituals; the bodies were decently removed; and bLite8,**Sd 
the ministers of the church were permitted to convey the JnSj^™""" 
remains of St Babylas to their former habitation within '•"p^®- 
the walls of Antioch. The modest behaviour which might have 
assuaged the jealousy of an hostile government, was neglected on 
this occasion by the zeal of the Christians. The lofty car that 
transported the relics of Babylas was followed, and accompanied, 
and received, by an innumerable multitude, who chanted, with 
thundering acclamations, the Psalms of David die most expressive 
of their contempt for idols and idolaters. The return of the saint 
was a triumph ; and the triumph was an insult on the religion of 
the emperor, who exerted his pride to dissemble his resentment 
During the night which terminated this indiscreet procession the 
temple of Daphne was in flames; the statue of Apollo was con- 
sumed; and tjie walls of the edifice were left a naked and awfiil 
monument of ruin. The Christians of Antioch asserted, with 
religious confidence, that the powerful intercession of St Babylas 
had pointed the lightnings of heaven against the devoted roof: but 

"' Babylas is named by Eiisebius in the successiou of the bishops of Antioch (Hist. 
Eoclea. 1. ri, o. 29, 39). His triumph over two emperors (the first fabulous, the 
second hii*torical) is diffusolv celebrated by Chrysostom (torn. ii. p. 536-577, edit. 
H ont&ucon;. Tillemont (M6m. Eccles. tom. iii. part ii. p. 287-302, 459-465) becomes 
almost a sceptic. 

*** Ecclesiastical critics, particularly those who love relics, exult in the confession 
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Rd Juli in was reduoed to the alternative of belieying either a crime 
or a miracle, he chose, without hesitation, without evidence, but 
with some colour of probability, to impute the fire of Daphne to the 
revenge of the Galilaeans.^^* Their offence, had it been suffidently 
proved, might have justified the retaliation, which was im- 
uio cathedral mediately executed by the order of Julian, of diuttinc: 

nf Antioi!)i. mm ' o 

the doors, and confiscating the wealth, of the cathedral of 
Antioch. To discover the criminals who were guilty of the tumult, 
of the fire, or of secreting the riches of the church, several ecdeaiastics 
were tortured ;"* and a presbyter, of the name of Theodoret, was 
beheaded by the sentence of the count of the East But tlus 
hasty act was blamed by the emperor, who lamented, with real or 
affected concern, that the imprudent zeal of his ministers would 
tarnish his reign with the disgrace of persecution."* 

The zeal of the ministers of Julian was instantly checked by the 
frown of their sovereign ; but when the father of his country declares 
himself the leader of a &ction, the licence of popular fury cannot 
easily be restrained, nor consistently punished* Julian, in a puUic 
composition, applauds the devotion and loyalty of the holy cities of 
Syria, whose pious inhabitants had destroyed, at the first signal, the 
sepulchres of the Galilaeans ; and faintly complains that they had 
revenged the injuries of the gods with less moderation than he should 
have recommended.^^' This imperfect and reluctant confession may 
appear to confinn the ecclesiastical narratives — that in the cities of 
Gaza, AscaJon, Csesarea, Heliopolis, &c., the Pagans abused, without 
prudence or remorse, the moment of their prosperity; that the 
unhappy objects of their cruelty were released firom torture only by 
death ; that, as their mangled bodies were dragged through the 
streets, they were pierced (such was the universal rage) by the spits 
of cooks, and the distaffe of enraged women ; and that the entrails ot 
(Christian priests and virgins, after they had been tasted by those 
bloody fanatics, were mixed with barley, and contemptuously thrown 
to the unclean animals of the city."® Such scenes of religious 

"^ Julian (in Misopogon, p. 361) rather iuainuates than affirms their guilt. 
Aiumianufi (xxii. 13) treats the imputation as Icvissimus minor , and relates the stoiy 
with extraordinary candour. 

'^^ Quo tam atroci casd repente consumpto, ad id usque imperatoris ira proTexit, 
ut quacstiones agitari juberet solito acriores (yet Julian blames the lenity of the magis- 
trates of Antioch), et ma,iorem ecclesiam Antiochi® claudi. [Amm. 1. c] This inter- 
diction was performed with some circumstances of indignity and profanation : and the 
seasonable death of the principal actor, Julian's uncle, is related with much super- 
stitious complacency by the Abb4 de la BMterie, Vie de Julien, p. 362-369. 

"^ Besides the ecclesiastical historians, who are more or less to be suspected, we 
may allege the passion of St. Theodore, in the Acta Sincera of Huinart, p. 591. The 
complaint of Julian gives it an original and authentic air. 

"^ Julian. Miaopogon, p. 361. 

'"* See Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iii. p. 87). Sozomcn (1. v c. 9) may be coudid«)iod 
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madnesB exhibit the most oontemptible and odious picture of human 
nature ; but the massacre of Alexandria attracts still more attention, 
firom the certainty of the fact, the rank of the yictims, and the 
splendour of the capital of Egypt 

George,^** from his parents or his education, sumamed the Cappa- 
dodan, was bom at £piphania in Cilida, in a fuller's shop. George of 
From this obscure and servile ori^ he raised himself ^PP~*«=ia 
by the talents of a parasite ; and the patrons whom he assiduously 
flattered procured for their worthless dependent a lucrative com- 
mission, or contract, to supply the army with bacon. His employment 
was mean ; he rendered it infamous. He accumulated wealth by the 
basest arts of fraud and corruption ; but his malversations were so 
notorious, that George was compelled to escape from the pursuits of 
justice. After this disgrace, in which he appears to have saved his 
fortune at the expense of his honour, he embraced, with real or 
affected zeal, the profession of Arianism. From the love, or the 
ostentation, of learning, he collected a valuable library of history, 
rhetoric, philosophy, and theology ; ^*® and the choice of the prevailing 
faction promoted George of Cappadocia to the throne of Athanasius. 
The entrance of the new archbishop was that of a barbarian 
conqueror ; and each moment of his reign was polluted by 
cruelty and avarice. The catholics of Alexandria and Egypt were 
abandoned to a tyrant, qualified, by nature and education, to exercise 
the oflSce of persecution ; but he oppressed Y^ith an impartial 
hand the various inhabitants of his extensive diocese. The Alexandria 
primate of Egypt assumed the pomp and insolence of his *" 
lofly station ; but he still betrayed the vices of his base and servile / 
extraction. The merchants of Alexandria were impoverished by the 
unjust and almost universal monopoly, which he acquired, of nitre, 
salt, paper, funerals, &c. : and the spiritual father of a great people 
condescended to practise the vile and pernicious arts of an informer. 

•0 an original, though not impartial, witness. He was a native of Qaza, and had con- 
vened with the confessor Zeno, who, as bishop of Maiuma, lived to the age of an 
hundred (1. vii. c. 28). Philostorgius (1. vii. c. 4, with (Jodefroy's Dissertatiutirt, 
p. 284) adds some tragic circumstances of Christians who were literally sacrificed at 
the altars of the gods, &c. 

"• The life and death of G^rge of Cappadocia are described by Ammianus (xxii. 
1 1\ Gregory Nasianzon (Orat. xxi. p. 382, 385, 389, 390), and Epiphanius (Ilaires. 
Ixxvi. [p. 912, ed. Paris, 1622]). The invectives of the two saints might not deserve 
much credit, unless they were confirmed by the testimony of the cool and impartial 
infidel. 

'* After the massacre of George, the emperor Julian repeatedly sent orders to pro- 
ii^rve the library for his own use, an4 to torture the slaves who might be suspocted of 
secreting any books. Ho praises the merit of the collection, from whence he had bor- 
r^twed and tnuMcribed several manuscripts while he pursued his studies in Cappadocia. 
He could wiKh indeed that the works of the Galilaeans might perish; but he rtx]uirc8 
an ezAi-t accoant even of those theolo^cal volumes, lest other treatieos more vuIuabU 
■hould bo confounded in their Iosh. Julian. Epist. ix. xxxvi. [p. 377, 411]. 
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Tlie Alexandrians could never forget, nor forgive, the tax whidi he 
suggested on^dl the houses of the city, under an obeolete daiic 
that the royal founder had conveyed to his successors, the Ptolemies 
and the Caesars, the perpetual property of the soil The Pagans, 
who had been flattered with the hopes of freedom and toleration, 
excited his devout avarice ; and the rich temples of Alexandria were 
either pillaged or insulted by the haughty prelate, who exclaimed in 
a loud and threatening tone, " How long will these sepulchres be 
*' permitted to stand ?" Under the reign of Constantius he was 
expelled by the fury, or rather by the justice, of the people ; and it 
was not without a violent struggle that the civil and military powers 
of the state could restore his authority, and gratify his revenge. The 
messenger who proclaimed at Alexandria the accession of Julian 
A.0. 361. announced the downfal of the archbishop. George, witli 
Nov. 30. |.^Q Qf jjjg obsequious ministers, count Diodorus, and 
Dracontius, master of the mint, were ignominiously dragged in 
HcisniM- chains to the public prison. At the end of twenty-four 
S?*Jl>pTe, d^ys the prison was forced open by the rage of a super- 
^^~'"' stitious multitude, impatient of the tedious forms of judicial 
proceedings. The enemies of gods and men expired under their 
cruel insults ; the lifeless bodies of the archbishop and his associates 
were carried in triumph through the streets on the back of a camel ;* 
and the inactivity of the Athanasian party *** was esteemed a shining 
example of evangelical patience. The remains of these guilty 
wretches were thrown into the sea ; and the popular leaders of the 
tumult declared their resolution to disappoint the devotion of the 
Christians, and to intercept the future honours of these martyrs^ who 
had been punished, like iheir predecessors, by the enemies of their 
religion.*** The fears of the Pagans were just, and their precautions 
ineffectual. The meritorious death of the archbishop obliterated the 
memory of his life. The rival of Athanasius was dear and sacred to 
the Arians, and the seeming conversion of those sectaries introduced 
his worship into the bosom of the catholic church.**^ The odious 

^*^ PhiloBtorgius, with cautious malice, insinuates their guilt, mm rn* *A^>«r/«i/ y^' 
im* eT0mmy^9tu Ttis w^aJ^utff 1. vii. c. 2. Oodefrov, p. 267. 

'^ Uineres projecit in mare, id metuens ut clainabat, ne, coUectis supremis, ssdea 
illis exstruerentur ut reliquis, qui deviare a religione corapulsi, pertulere cruciabile^ 
posnas, aclusque gloriosam mortem intemcratA fide progreasi, et nunc Marttbes 
appellantur. Ammian. xxii. 11. EpiphaniuB proveo to the Arians that Qeorgo wa^ 
not a martyr. 

^'^ Some Donatiats (Optatus Milev. p. 60, 303, edit. Dupin; and Tillemont, Mdm. 
Ecclds. tom. vr. p. 713, in 4to.) and Priscillianists (Tillemont, Mdm. Eccltfs. tom. viii. 
p. 517, in 4to.) have in like manner usurped the honours of catholic saints and martyrs. 

" Julian liimself says that they tore liim to pieces like dogs, roXfia In/Aaj, Zc-rt* «. 
%u*hu 9rm$mrrin, Eplst. X. [p. 380].— M. 
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Stranger, disguising every circumstance of time and place, assumed 
the mask of a martyr, a saint, and a Christian hero;^^^ ^^^ 
and the infamous George of Cappadocia has been trans- u^l^JlISS^ 
formed*** mto the renowned St George of England, the •^'"^J^- 
patron of arms, of chivahry, and of the garter.^'^ 

About the same time that Julian was informed of the tumult of 
Alexandria he received intelligence finom Edessa that the proud and 
wealthy faction of the Arians had insulted the weakness of the 
Valentinians, and committed such disorders as ought not to be 
suffered with impunity in a well-regulated state. Without expecting 
the slow forms of justice, the exasperated prince directed his mandate 
to the ma^strates of Edessa,^*^ by which he confiscated the whole 
property of the church : the money was distributed among the soldiers ; 
the lands were added to the domain ; and this act of oppression was 
aggravated by the most ungenerous irony. " I show myself," saya 
Julian, *' the true friend of the Galilseans. Their admirable law has 
** promised the kingdom of heaven to the poor ; and they will advance 
with more diligence in the paths of virtue and salvation when they 
are relieved by my assistance from the load of temporal possessions. 
*^ Take care," pursued the monarch, in a more serious tone, '* take care 
*^ how you provoke my patience and humanity. If these disorders 
** continue, I will revenge on the magistrates the crimes of the people ; 
^^ and you will have reason to dread, not only confiscation and exile, 
" but fire and tlie sword," The tumults of Alexandria were doubtless 
of a more bloody and dangerous nature : but a Christian bishop had 
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The laints of CappadociA, Badl and the Oregories, were ignorant of their holy 
oompanion. Pope QelasiuB (a^. 494), the first catholic who acknowledges St. 
George, places him among the martyrs "qui Deo magis quam hominibus noti simt." 
He rejects his Acts as the composition of heretics. Some, perhaps not the oldest, of 
the spurious Acts, are still extant; and, through a cloud of fiction, we may yet dis- 
tinguish the combat whidi St. George of Cappadocia sustained, in the pi-esence of 
Queen Aiexandra, against the magicinn Aihanasius, 

^ This transformation is not given as absolutely certain, but as extremely probable. 
See the Longueruana, torn. i. p. 194.' 

*^ A curious history of the worship of St. George, from the sixth century (when ho 
was already revered in Palestine, in Armenia, at Rome, and at Treves in Gaul), might 
be extracted from Dr. Heylin (History of St. George, 2nd edition, London, 1G33, iu 
4to. p. 429) and the BoUandists (Act. SS. Mens. April, torn. iii. p. lOU-lt>:t). His 
fame and popularity in Europe, and especially in England, proceeded from the 
Cnisades. 

»« Julian. Epist. xliu. [p. 424.] 

* The late Dr. MUner (the Roman by Gelasius may have been of Arian ori- 

catholic bishop) wrote a tract to vindi- gin, and designed to engraft the story of 

cate the existence and the orthodoxy of their hero on the obscure advectuivs of 

the tutelar saiut of England. He sue- some earlier saint. See an Historical and 

ceeds, I think, in tracing the womhip of Critical Inquiry into the Existence and 

St. Geoff^ up to a period which makes Character of Saint George, in a letter to 

it improbable that so notorious an Arian the Earl of Leicester, by the Rev. J. Mil- 

couM be palmed upon the catholic church ucr, F.S.A. Loudon, 1792.— M. 
M a saiut and a luartyr. Tlie Acts n*jacUid 
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fallen by the hands of the Pagans ; and the public epistle of Julian 
affords a very lively proof of the (martial spirit of his administratjon. 
Uis reproaches to the citizens of Alexandria are mingled with 
expressions of esteem and tenderness ; and he laments that, on this 
occasion, they should have departed from the gentle and generous 
manners which attested then* Grecian extraction. He gravely censures 
the offence which they had committed against the laws of justice and 
humanity ; but he recapitulates, with visible complacency, the intoler- 
able provocations which they had so long endured from the impious 
tyranny of George of Cappadocia. Julian admits the principle that 
a wise and vigorous government should chastise the insolence of the 
people; yet, in consideration of their founder Alexander, and of 
Serapis their tutelar deity, he grants a free and gracious pardon 
to tiie guilty city, for which he again feels the affection of a 
brother.' *® 

After the tumult of Alexandria had subsided, Athanasius, amidst 
Restoration the oublic acclamatious, seated himself on the throne from 

of AtiiauA* ii« 1 ' t •• 

Sins. whence his unworthy competitor had been precipitated: 

Feb. 21.' and as the * zeal of the archbishop was tempered with 
discretion, the exercise of his authority tended not to inflame, but to 
reconcile, the minds of the people. His pastoral labours were not 
confined to the narrow limits of Egypt The state of tiie Christian 
world was present to his active and capacious mind ; and the age, 
the merit, the reputation of Athanasius, enabled him to assume, in a 
moment of danger, the office of Ecclesiastical Dictator.**' Three 
years were not yet elapsed since the majority of the bishops of the 
West had, ignorantiy or reluctantiy, subscribed the Confession of 
Rimini. They repented, they believed, but they dreaded tiie un- 
seasonable rigour of their orthodox brethren ; and if their pride was 
stronger than their faith, they might throw themselves into the arms 
of the Arians, to escape the indignity of a public penance, which 
must degrade them to the condition of obscure laymen. At the same 
time the domestic differences concerning the union and distinction of 
the divine persons were agitated with some heat among the catholic 
doctors ; and the progress of this metaphysical controversy seemed 
to threaten a public and lasting division of the Greek and Latin 
churches. By the wisdom of a select synod, to which the name and 
presence of Athanasius gave the authority of a general council, the 
bishops who had unwarily deviated into error were admitted to the 

'^ Juliftn. EpUt. X. [p. 378.] He allowed his friendfl to assuage his anger. 
Ammiau. xxii. 11. 

»=* See Athanas. ad Kifin. torn. ii. p. 40, 41 ; and Greg. Naziansen, Orat. xxi. p. 39r>, 
396 ; whrj justly states the temperate zeal of the primate as much more meritorioiM 
ihau his p %yen, his fani s, his persecutions &c 
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communion of the church, on the easy condition of subscribing the 
Nicene Cree., witliout any formal acknowledgment of their past 
fault, or an} minute definition of their scholastic opinions. The 
advice of the primate of Egypt had already prepared the clergy of 
Gaul and Spain, of Italy and Greece, for the reception of this 
salutary measure; and, notwithstanding the opposition of some 
ardent spirits,*^ the fear of the common enemy promoted the peace , 
and harmony of the Christians.^'^ 

The skill and diligence of the primate of Egypt had improved the 
season of tranquillity before it was interrupted by the neinper- 
hostile edicts of the emperor.''* Julian, who despised the J^^*i^ 
Christians, honoured Athanasius with his sincere and l"p|^2 
peculiar hatred. For his sake alone he introduced an <^'-^- 
arbitrary distinction, repugnant at least to the spirit of his former 
declarations. He maintained that the Galilaeans whom he had 
recalled from exile were not restored, by that general indulgence, to 
the possession of theur respective churches; and he expressed his 
astonishment that a criminal, who had been repeatedly condemned 
by the judgment of the emperors, should dare to insult the majesty of 
the laws, and insolently usurp the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria, 
without expecting the orders of his sovereign. As a punishment for 
the imaginary offence, he again banbhed Athanasius from the city ; 
and he was pleased to suppose that this act of justice would be highly 
agreeable to his pious subjects. The pressing solicitations of the 
people soon convinced him that the majority of the Alexandrians 
were Christians ; and that the greatest part of the Christians were 
firmly attached to the cause of their oppressed primate. But the 
knowledge of their sentiments, instead of persuading him to recall his 
decree, provoked him to extend to all Egypt the term of the exile of 
Athanasiua The zeal of the multitude rendered Julian still more 
inexorable : he was alarmed by the danger of leaving at the head of 
a tumultuous city a daring and popular leader ; and the language of 
his resentment discovers the opinion which he entertained of the 
courage and abilities of Athanasius. The execution of the sentence 

'* I have not leisure to follow the blind obetinacy of Lucifer of Cagliari. See his 
adTentureft in Tillemont (M^m. Eccl^. torn. vii. p. 900-926); and observe how the 
colour of the narrative inaenaibly changes, as the confessor becomes a schismatic. 

*^ Aasensua est huic sententis Occidens, et, per tarn necessarium concilium, 
Satans faucibus mundus ereptus. The lively and artful dialogue of Jerom against 
the Luciferians (tom. ii. p. 135-155 [torn. ii. p. 193, ed. Yallars. J) exhibits an origin 
picture of the eccleaiastioEd policy oi the times. 

^^ TiUemont, who supposes that George was massacred in August, crowds the 
actions of Athanasius into a narrow space (Mem. Kccl^. tom. viii. p. 300). An 
original firagment, published by the Marquis Maffei, from the old Chapter library o! 
Verona (Owervazioni Letterarie, tom. iii. p. 60-92), afifords mnny imforUnt dates, 
witich are authenticated by the computation of Egyptian months. 
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vraa still delayed, by the caution or negligence of Ecdicius, pra^fect oi 
Egypt, who was at length awakened from his lethargy by a severe 
reprimand. " Though you neglect," says Julian, ** to write to me 
on any other subject, at least it is your duty to inform me of your 
conduct towards Athanasius, the enemy of the gods. My intentions 
have been long since communicated to you. I swear by the great 
*^ Serapis, that unless, on the calends of December, Athanasius has 
" depaJled from Alexandria, nay, from Egypt, the officers of your 
government shall pay a fine of one hundred pounds of gold. You 
know my temper : I am slow to condemn, but I am still slower to 
forgive." This epistle was enforced by a short postscript written 
with the emperor's own hand. ^' The contempt that b shown for all 
'^ the gods fills me with grief and indignation. There is nothing that 
** I should see, nothing that I should hear, with more pleasure, than 
*< the expulsion of Athanasius from all Egypt The abominable 
" ^TCtch ! Under my reign, the baptism of several Grecian ladies 
" of the highest rank has been the effect of his persecutions." *" 
The death of Athanasius was not expressli/ commanded; but the 
praefect of Egypt undei-stood that it was safer for him to exceed 
than to neglect the orders of an irritated master. The archbishop 
prudently retired to the monasteries of the Desert ; eluded, with his 
usual dexterity, the snares of the enemy ; and lived to triumph over 
the ashes of a prince who, in words of formidable import, had 
declared his wish that the whole venom of the Galilaean school wen. 
contained in the single person of Athanasius.^'* 

I have endeavoured faithfully to represent the artful system by 
Zeal and which Juliau proposcd to obtain the effects, without incurring 
impradenoe ^j^^ g^jj^ ^^ rcproach, of pcrsecution. But if the deadly 
chriatiana. gpirit of fauaticism perverted the heart and understanding 
of a virtuous prince, it must, at the same time, be confessed, that the 
real sufferings of the Christians were inflamed and magnified by 
human passions and religious enthusiasm. The meekness and 
resignation which had distinguished the primitive disciples of the 
Gospel was the object of the applause, rather than of the imitation, 
of their successors. The Christians, who had now possessed above 

f Julian. £p. vi. p. 376.] I have preseryed the ambiguous sense of the hist word, the 
ambiguity of a tyrant who wished to find or to create guilt. 

^^ The throe epistles of Julian which explain his intentions and coaduct with 
regard to Athanasius should be disposed in the following chronological order, xxvi. 
X. vi.* See likewise Qre^. Nazianzen, xxi. p. 393; Sozomen, 1. v. c. 15; Socrate* 
I iii. c. 14; Theodoret, 1. lii. c. 9; and Tillemont, M^m. Kccles. torn. yiii. p. 361-308, 
vtlio has used some materials pr^ared by the Bollandists. 

" The sentence in the text is from Epist. li. addressed to the people of Alexaudrfa 
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forty years the civil and ecclesiastical government of the empire, had 
contracted the insolent vices of prosperity/'* and the habit of 
believing that the saints alone were entitled to reign over the earth. 
As soon as the enmity of Julian deprived the clergy of tlie privileges 
which had been conferred by the favour of Constantine, tliey com- 
plained of the most cruel oppression; and the free toleration of 
idolaters and heretics was a subject of grief and scandal to the 
orthodox party. ^** The acts of violence, which were no longer 
countenanced by the magistrates, were still committed by the zeal of 
the people. At Pessinus the altar of Cybele was overturned almos* 
in the presence of the emperor; and in the city of Caesarea, in 
Cappadocia, the temple of Fortune, the sole place of worship which 
had been left to the Pagans, was destroyed by the rage of a popular 
tumult On tliese occasions, a prince who felt for the honour of the 
gods was not disposed to interrupt the course of justice ; and his 
mind was still more deeply exasperated when he found that the 
fanatics, who had deserved and suffered the punishment of incen- 
diaries, were rewarded with the honours of martyrdom.*'"' The 
Christian subjects of Julian were assured of the hostile designs of 
their sovereign ; and, to their jealous apprehension, every circum- 
stance of his government might afford some grounds of discontent 
and suspicion. In the ordinary administration of the laws, the 
Christians, who formed so large a part of the people, must frequently 
be condemned ; but their indulgent brethren, without examining the 
merits of the cause, presumed their innocence, allowed their clahns, 
and imputed the severity of their judge to the partial malice of 
religious persecution.*'" These present hardships, intolerable as they 
might appear, were represented as a slight prelude of the impending 
calamities. The Christians considered Julian as a cruel and crafty 
tyrant, who suspended the execution of his revenge till he should 
return victorious from the Persian war. They expected that, as soon 
as he had triumphed over the foreign enemies of Rome, he would lay 
aside the irksome mask of dissimulation; that the amphitheatres 
would stream with the blood of hermits and bishops ; and that the 
Christians who still persevered in the profession of the faith would 

*"•• See the fair confession of Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 61, 62). 

*** Ueiir the furious and ab8iu*d complaint of Optatus (do Schisniat. Douatist. 1 ii 
c. 16. 17). 

^'^ Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iii. p. 91, iv. p. 133. He praises the rioters of Casarea, 
^MfTan ii rit ^iy-cA.*^ »*>* ««i iftpftuif tit tirtCtiatv. Seo Sozouicu, 1. V. 4, 11, Tllleniont 
(Mem. Ecch«. torn. vii. p. 649, 650) owns that their behaviour was not daiiH I'ordre 
commun; but he is perifectly satisfied, as the great St. Basil always celebrated the 
festival of those blessed martyrs. 

'** Julian determiucd a lawsuit agaiuitt the new Chnstian city at Maiuma, the i>ort 
of Gac\; and hin sentence, though it might bo imputed to bigotry, was never reversed 
by his successors. Sozomcn, 1. v. c. 3. Reland, Palestin. tom. ii. p. 791. 

VOL. 111. M 
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be deprived of the common benefits of nature and society.*'* Every 
calumny'*** that could wound the reputation of the Apostate was 
credulously embraced by the fears and hatred of his adversaries ; and 
their indiscreet clamours provoked the temper of a sovereign whom 
it was their duty to respect, and their interest to flatter. They still 
protested that prayers and tears were their only weaj)ons against the 
impious tyrant, whose head they devoted to the justice of offended 
Heaven. But they insinuated, with sullen resolution, that their 
submission was no longer the effect of weakness; and that, in the 
imperfect state of human virtue, the patience which is founded on 
\principle may be exhausted by persecution. It is impossible to 
fletermine how far the zeal of Julian would have prevailed over his 
good sense and humanity ; but, if we seriously reflect on the strength 
and spirit of the church, we shall be convinced that, before the 
emperor could have extinguished the religion of Christ, he must have 
involved his country in the horrors of a civil war.*** 

**• Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 93, 94, 95; Orat. iv. p. 114) pretends to speak from the 
uif(»rmation of Julian's confidants, whom Orosins (vii. 30) could not have seen. 

1^ Oregory (Orat. iii. p. 91) charges the Apostate with secret sacrifices of boys and 
girls; and positively afiirms that the dead bodies were thrown into the Orontes. See 
Theodoret, 1. iii. c. 26, 27 ; and the equivocal candour of the Abb^ de la Bl^terie, 
Vie de JuJien, p. 351, 352. Tet contemporary malice could not impute to Jiilian the 
troops of martyrs, more es^eciaUy in the West, which Baronius so greedily swaUows, 
and Tillemont so faintly rejects (Me'm. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 1295-1315). 

"> The resignation of Gregory is truly edifying (Orat. iv. p. 123, 124). Yet, when 
an officer of Julian attempted to seize the church of Nazixmzus, he would have lost hn 
life if he had not yielded to the zeal of the bishop and people (Orat. xix. p. 308). 
See the refieotioos of Chrysostom, as they are alleged by Tillemont (2d.-iiA. Kccl^ 
toio. vii. (». 575). 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Kl^IDRNCB OF Jm.IAN AT AkTIOCH. — Hl8 SUCCKSSFUL EXPEDITION AOA\I?6T 

TUB Pebsians. — Pabsaob of THE TioRis. — The Retrbat and Death of 
Julian. — Election of Jovian. — Ub saves tub Roman Army by a 
disgraceful Treaty. 

The philosophical fable which Julian composed under the name ot 
^,he CiK8AR8* is one of the most agreeable and instructive Thecwi«rt 
productions of ancient wit' During the freedom and *>'''"*^- 
iH|uality of the days of the Saturnalia, Romulus prepared a feast for 
tlie deities of Olympus, who had adopted him as a worthy associate, 
and for the Roman princes, who had reigned over his martial people 
and the vanquished nations of the earth. The immortals were placed 
in just order on their thrones of state, and the table of the Caesars 
was spread below the moon, in the upper region of the air. The 
tyrants, who would have disgraced the society of gods and men, were 
thrown headlong, by the inexorable Nemesis, into the Tartarean 
abyss. The rest of the Caesars successively advanced to their seats ; 
and as they passed, the vices, the defects, the blemishes of their 
respective characters, were maliciously noticed by old Silenus, a 
laughing moralist, who disguised the wisdom of a philosopher under 
the mask of a Bacchanal.' As soon as the feast was ended, the voice 
of Mercury proclaimed the will of Jupiter, that a celestial crown 
should be the reward of superior merit Julius Caesar, Augustus, 
Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus, were selected as the most illustrious 
candidates ; the effeminate Constanline ^ was not excluded from this 

' See tfiia fable or satire, p. 30G-33(» of the Leipzig edition of Julian's works. The 
French vention of the leamo<l K/^ekiel Spanheim (Paris, 168:1) is coarse, languid, and 
conx>ct; and hiA notes, proofs, illuHtrations, &c., are piled on each other till they 
form a niaas of ^t'tl close-printed quarto pages. The Abb<$ de la Bldterie (Vie de 
Jovien, torn. i. p. 241 -.'19.1) has more happily expressed the spirit, as well as the sense, 
of the original, which he illustrates with s«)mo concise and curious notes. 

' Spanheim (in his preface) has most learnedly discussetl the etymology, origin. 
nrM*mblance, and disagreement of the Greek satyrs, a dramatic piece, which was act^Hl 
after the tragedy; and the Latin Mttrcs ( (rora Satftra), a misct'liitneoits compoRiiion, 
f'ithcr in prose or verse. But the Csc-ars of Julian are of such tm original cast, that 
the critic is perplexed to which class he should ascribe them. 

' This mixed character of Silenus is finely painted in the sixth eclogue of Virgil. 

* Every impartial reader must perceive and condemn the partiality of Julian agaiuMt 
his uncle Constantine and the Christian religion. On this occasion tlie intcriireters 
lire comfielled, by a more Hacrcd internet, to renounce their ollcgianci*, and to desert 
Uie cmMfc of tlieir author 
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honourable competition ; and the great Alexander was invited to 
dispute the prize of glory with the Roman heroes. Each of the can- 
didates was allowed to display the merit of his own exploits; but, in 
the judgment of the gods, the modest silence of Marcus pleaded more 
powerfully than the elaborate orations of his haughty rivals. When 
the judges of this awful contest proceeded to examine the heart and 
to scrutinize the springs of action, the superiority of the Imperial 
Stoic appeared still more decisive and conspicuous.^ Alexander and 
Caesar, Augustus, Trajan, and Constantine, acknowledged, with a 
blush, that fame, or power, or pleasure, had been the important object 
of their labours ; but the gods themselves beheld with reverence and 
love a virtuous mort^, who had practised on the throne the lessons of 
philosophy, and who, in a state of human imperfection, had aspired 
to imitate the moral attributes of the Deity. The value of this 
iigreeable composition (the Caesars of Julian) is enhanced by the rank 
of the author. A prince, who delineates with freedom the vices and 
virtues of his predecessors, subscribes, in every line, the censure or 
approbation of his own conduct. 

In the cool moments of reflection, Julian preferred the useful and 
benevolent virtues of Antoninus ; but his ambitious spiri: 

He resiolves , . * 

to march was inflamed by the glory of Alexander, and he solidted, 
I'ersians. with cqual ardour, the esteem of the wise and the applause 
of the multitude. In the season of life when the powers of 
the mind and body enjoy the most active vigour, the emperor, who 
was instructed by the experience and animated by the success of tlie 
(iennan war, resolved to signalize his reign by some more splendid 
and memorable achievement. The ambassadors of the East, fipom the 
continent of India and the isle of Ceylon,® had respectfully saluted 

* Julian was Becretly inclined to prefer a Greek to a Roman. But when he seriously 
compared u heix> with a philosopher, he was sensible that mankind had much greater 
obligations to Socrates than to Alexander (Orat. ad Themistium, p. 264). 

' Inde nationibus Indicis certatim cum donis optimates mittentibus . . . ab usque 
Divis et Screndivis. Ammian. xxii. 7. This island, to which the names of Taprobana, 
Serendib, and Ceylon, have been successively applied, manifests how imperfectly the 
seas and lands to the east of Cape Comorin were known to the Romans. 1 . Under 
the reign of Claudius, a froedman, who farmed the customs of the Red Sea, was 
acciflentolly driven by the winds upon tins strange and undiscovered coast: he cou* 
versed six months with the natives; and the king of Ceylon, who heard for the first 
t'me of the power and justice of Rome, was persuaded to send au embassy to the 
emperor (Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 24). 2. The geographers (and even Ptolemy) have 
magnified above fifteen times the real siae of this new world, which they extended as 
far as the aquator, and the neighbourhood of China.* 



' The name of Diva gens, or Divorum The name may be traced in D^vipatnam, 

regie according to the probable conjee- Devidan, IMvicotta, Divinelly, the point 

ture of M. I^troune (Trois Mdm. Acad, of Divy. 

p. 127), was applied by the ancients to M. Letronno, p. 121, considers the 

the wliole eastern coast of the Indian froedman wivh his embassy from Ceylou 

jtoninsula^ from Cevlon to the Ganges, to have been au impostor. — M. 
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the Roman purple." The nations of the West esteemed and drcaiied 
the personal virtues of Julian both in peace and war. He despised 
the trophies of a Gothic victory,^ and was satisfied that the rajmcious 
barbarians of the Danube would be restrained from any future 
violation of the faith of treaties by the terror of his name and the 
additional fortifications with which he strengthened the Thracian and 
Illyrian frontiera The successor of Cyrus and Artaxerxes was the 
only rival whom he deemed worthy of his arms, and he resolved, by 
the final conquest of Persia, to chastise the haughty nation which had 
so long resisted and insulted the majesty of Borne.* As soon as the 
Persian monarch was informed that the throne of Constantius was filled 
by a prince of a very diflerent character, he condescended to make 
some artful or perhaps sincere overtures towards a negociation of 
peace. But the pride of Sapor was astonished by the firmness of 
Julian, who stenily declared that he would never consent to hold a 
|)eaceful conference among the flames and ruins of the cities of Meso- 
potamia, and who added, with a smile of contempt, that it was needless 
to treat by ambassadors, as he himself had determined to visit speedily 
the court of Persia. The impatience of the emperor urged the 
diligence of the military preparations. The generals were named, a 
formidable army was destined for this important service, and Julian, 
marching from Constantinople through the provinces of Asia Minor, 
arrived at Antioch about eight months after the death of his prede- 
cessor. His ardent desire to march into the heart of Persia was 
checked by the indispensable duty of regulating the state of the 
empire, by his zeal to revive the worship of the gods, and by the 
advice of his wisest friends, who represented the necessity of allowing 
the salutary interval of winter-quarters to restore the juiumpro- 
exhausted strength of the legions of Gaul and the discipline g^Jiu? 
and spirit of the Eastern troops. Julian was persuaded to ^liJS^ 
fix, till the ensuing spring, his residence at Antioch, among ^"Kust. 
a people maliciously disposed to deride the haste and to censure the 
delays of their sovereign.'*^ 

^ These embaMies had been sent to Constantiufl. Ammianus, who unwarily de- 
viates into gross flattery, must have forgotten the length of the way, and the short 
duration of the reign of Julian. 

* Gothos Bsepe fallaces et perfidos; hostes quscrere se meliores aiebat: illis enim 
tfufficere mercatores Oalatas per quos ubique sine conditionis discrimine vonumdantur. 
[ Ainmian. xxii. 7.] Within less than 6fteen years those Gothic slaves threatened and 
•ul>ducd their musters. 

* Alexander reminds his rival Caesar, who depreciated the fame and merit of an 
Atfiatic victory, that Crassus and Antony hixd felt the Persian arrows; and that tho 
Romans, in a u-ar of three hundred years, had not yet subdued the single province of 
Mesopotamia or Awyria (Ca^sares, p. 3*24). 

*• ITie design of the Persian ww is declared by Ammianus (xxii. 7, 12), Libauiua 
(Orat. Parent, c. 79, 8<», p. 3t>6, :ii»6 fFabric. Bibl. Gncc. ed, Hamb. 1715]), Zosiraiis 
.1. iii. [c. llj p. lo8), and Socrates (1. iii. c. 19). 
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If Julian had flattered himself that his personal connection with the 
capital of the £ast would be productive of mutual satisfaction to the 
Lioentioos prinoc and people, he made a very false estimate of his own 
SJ'^iJ' character and of the manners of Antioch." The warmth ol 
of AiiUoch. ^1^^ climate disposed the natives to the most intemperate 
enjoyment of tranquillity and opulence, and the lively licentiousness 
of the Greeks was blended with the hereditary softness of the Syriai.& 
Fashion was the only law, pleasure the only pursuit, and the splendour 
of dress and furniture was the only distinction of the citizens of 
Antioch. The arts of luxury were honoured, the serious and manly 
virtues were the subject of ridicule, and the contempt for female 
modesty and reverent age announced the universal corruption of the 
capital of the East. The love of spectacles was tlie taste, or rather 
passion, of the Syrians ; the most skilful artists were procured from the 
adjacent cities ;^' a considerable share of the revenue was devoted to 
the public amusements, and the magnificence of the games of the 
theatre and circus was considered as the happiness and as the gloiy 
of Antioch. The rustic manners of a prince who disdained such glory, 
and was msensible of such happiness, soon disgusted the delicacy of 
his subjects, and the effeminate Orientals could neither imitate nor 
admire the severe simplicity which Julian always maintained and 
sometimes affected. The days of festivity, consecrated by ancieut 
custom to the honour of the gods, were the only occasions in which 
Julian relaxed his philosophic severity, and those festivals were the 
only days in which the Syrians of Antioch could reject the allure- 
ments of pleasure. The majority of the people supported the glory 
of the Christian name, which had been first invented by their 
ancestors : *' they contented themselves with disobeying the moral 
precepts, but they were scrupulously attached to the speculative 
doctrines, of their religion. The church of Antioch was distracted by 
heresy and schism ; but the Arians and the Athanasians, the followers 
of M eletius and those of Paulinus,'^ were actuated by the same pioua 
hatred of their common adversary. 

' The Satire of Julian and the Homilies of St. ChryBoetom exhibit the eame 
picture of Antioch. The miniature which the Abb<5 de la Bleterie has copied from 
thence (Vie de Julien, p. 332) ia elegant and correct. 

^* Laodioea fumiahed charioteers; Tyre and Berytua, comedians; Ciraarea, pan- 
tomimes; Heliopolis, singers; Qaza, gladiators; Ascalon, wrestlers; and Castabala, 
rope dancers. See tiie Expoaitio totius Mundi, p. 6, in the third tome of Uudsoa's 
Minor Geographers. 

^* X#<rT«» )t c7««'^r(f 7x'^* wXim/^** ^^vt) rw Aiig, The people of Antioch in- 
geniously professed their attachment to the Chi (Christ), and the Kujtpa (Con- 
stautius). Julian in Misopogon, p. 357. 

'* The schism of Antioch, which lasted eighty-five years (a.d. 330-415), i^itf 
inflame 1, while Julian resided in that city, by the indiscreet ordination of Paulimu. 
See Tillemont, M^m. Ecclds. torn. vii. p. 803 of the quarto edition (Paris, 17ul, &r.;, 
which henceforward I shall quote. 
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The strongest prejudice was entertained agdnst the character of an 
apostate, the enemy and successor of a prince who had ii)oiravcr. 
engaged the affections of a very numerous sect, and the Juuui. 
removal of St Babylas excited an implacable opposition to the person 
of Julian. His subjects complained, with superstitious indignation, 
that fBimine had pursued the emperor's steps from Constantinople to 
Antiodi, and the discontent of a hungry people was exasperated by 
the injudicious attempt to relieve their distress. The inclemency oi 
the season had affected the harvests of Syria, and the price of bread *^ 
in the mxu-kets of Antioch had naturally risen in proportion scardtyof 
to the scarcity of com. But the fair and reasonable pro- ^"Sic'du. 
portion was soon violated by the rapacious arts of monopoly. «»»««ot- 
In this unequal contest, in which the produce of the land is claimed 
by one party as his exclusive property, is used by another as a lucrative 
object of trade, and is required by a third for the daily and necessary 
support of life, all the profits of the intermediate agents are accu- 
mulated on the head of the defenceless consumers. The hardships oi 
their situation were exaggerated and increased by their own impatience 
and anxiety, and the apprehension of a scarcity gradually produced 
the appearances of a famine. When the luxurious citizens of Antioch 
complained of the high price of poultry and fish, Julian publicly 
declared that a frugal city ought to be satisfied with a regular supply 
of wine, oil, and bread ; but he acknowledged that it was the duty of 
a sovereign to provide for the subsistence of his peo])le. With this 
salutary view the emperor ventured on a very dangerous and doubtful 
step, of fixing, by legal authority, the value of cora He enacted 
that, in a time of scarcity, it should be sold at a price which had 
seldom been known in the most plentiful yciu^ ; and that his own 
example might strengthen his laws, he sent into the market four 
hundred and twenty-two thousand modiiy or measures, which were 
drawn by his order from the granaries of Hicrapolis, of Chalcis, and 
even of Egjrpt The consequences might have been foreseen, and were 
soon felt. The Imperial wheat was purchased by the rich merchants ; 
the proprietors of land or of com withheld from the city the accus- 
tomed supply ; and the small quantities that ap])eared in the market 
were secretly sold at an advanced and illegal price. Julian still 

" Julian fftates three difforent proportions, of five, ten, or fifteen modii of wheat, for 
one piece of gold, according to the degrees of plenty and scarcity ( in Mi80])ogon, 
p. 369). From this fact, and from some collateral examples, I conclude that, under 
the successors of Constantine, the moderate price of wheat was about thirty-two 
•hillings the English quarter, which is equal to the average price of the sixty-four 
first years of the present century. See Arbuthnot's Tables of Coins, Weights, and 
Mfiisures, p. 88, 89. Plin. Hist. Natur. xviii. VI. Mt'm. de rAcademie dvs In- 
scriptions, torn, xxviii. p. 718-721. Smith's Inquiry into tlm Nature and Ouises vi 
the Wcftlth of Nations, vol. i. p. 24f>. This last I am pr«>ud to (juotc. ivm the witrk ol 
a ha^« KDf\ a friend. 
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continued to applaud bis own policy, treated the complaints of the 
people as a vain and ungrateful murmur, and convinced AnUodi that 
he had inherited the obstinacy, though not the cruelty, of his brother 
Gallus.'^ The remonstrances of the municipal senate served only to 
exasperate his inflexible mind« He was persuaded, perhaps with 
truth, that the senators of Antioch, who possessed lands or were con- 
cerned in trade, had themselves contributed to the calamities of their 
country ; and he imputed the disrespectful boldness which they assumed 
to the sense, not of public duty, but of private interest The whole 
body, consisting of two hundred of the most noble and wealthy 
citizens, were sent, under a guard, finom the palace to the prison; and 
though they were permitted, before the close of evening, to return to 
their respective houses,^'' the emperor himself could not obtain the 
forgiveness which he had so easily granted. The same grievances 
were still the subject of the same complaints, which were industriously 
circulated by the wit and levity of the Syrian Greeks. During the 
licentious days of the Saturnalia, the streets of the city resounded with 
insolent songs, which derided the laws, the religion, the personal 
conduct, and even the beard, of the emperor ; and the spirit of Antioch 
was manifested by the connivance of the magistrates and the applause 
of the multitude.^® The disciple of Socrates was too deeply affected 
by these popular insults; but the monarch, endowed with qvick 
sensibility and possessed of absolute power^ refused his passions the 
gratification of revenge. A tyrant might have proscribed, without 
distinction, the lives and fortunes of the citizens of Antioch ; and the 
un warlike Syrians must have patiently submitted to the lust, the 
rapaciousness, and the cruelty of the faithful legions of Gaul. A 
milder sentence might have deprived the capital of the East of its 
honours and privileges, and the courtiers, perhaps the subjects of 
Julian, would have applauded an act of justice which asserted the 
dignity of the supreme magistrate of the republic.*® But instead of 
abusing or exerting the authority of the state to revenge his personal 
injuries, Julian contented himself with an inoffensive mode of retalia- 
tion, which it would be in the power of few princes to employ. He 

'^ Niiuquam a proposito declinabat, ObXU Bimilis fratris, licet incnientus. Ammian. 
xxii. 14. The ignorance of the most eulightcneil piiuccs may claim some exciue; but 
we caunot be satisfied with Julian's own defence ^in Misopogon, p. 368, 309), or the 
elaborate apology of Libanius (Orat. Parental, c. xcvii. p. 321). 

" Their short and easy confinement is gently touched by Libanius (Orat. Parental, 
c. xcviii. p. 322, 323). 

" Libanius (ad Antiochenos de Imperatoris ira, c. 17, 18, 19, in Fabricius, Bibliotli. 
QrsBC. torn. vii. p. 221-223), like a skilful advocate, severely censures the folly of th« 
people, who suffered for the crime of a few obscure and drunken wretches. 

'• Libanius (ad Antiochen. c. vii. p. 213) reminds Antioch of the recent chasiiM 
mont of Ctt'sarou; and even Julian (in Misopogon, p. 355) insinuates how severely 
Xaiootum had expiated the insult to the Roman ambassadors. 
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had been insulted by satires and libels ; in his turn he composed, 
under the title of the Enemy of the Beard^ an iranical con- 
fcssion of his own faults, and a severe satire of the licentious composes 
and effeminate manners of Antioch. This Imperial reply was agaiust 
publicly exposed before the gates of the palace ; and the 
MisopoooN '^ still remains a singular monument of the resentment, 
the wit, the humanity, and the iudiscretion of Julian. Though he 
affected to laugh, he could not forgive.'* His contempt was expressed, 
and his revenge might be gratified, by the nomination of a governor '^ 
worthy only of such subjects ; and tiie emperor, for ever renouncing 
the ungrateful city, proclaimed hi? resolution to pass the ensuing 
winter at Tarsus in Cilicia.*' 

Yet Antioch possessed one citizen whose genius and virtues might 
atone, in the opinion of Julian, for the vice and folly of his The (sophist 
country. The sophist Libanius was bom in the capital of i^i'J!3^, 
the Elast; he publicly professed the arts of rhetoric and ^^ 
declamation at Nice, Nicomedia, Constantinople, Athens, and, 
during the remainder of his life, at Antioch. His school was 
assidtvjusly frequented by the Grecian youth ; his disciples, who some- 
times exceeded the number of eighty, celebrated their incomparable 
master ; and the jealousy of his rivals, whu persecuted him from one 
city to another, confirmed the favourable opinion which Libanius 
ostentatiously displayed of his superior merit The preceptors of 
Julian had extorted a rash but solemn assurance that he would never 
attend the lectures of their adversary ; the curiosity of the royal 
youth was checked and inflamed ; he secretly procured the writings of 
this dangerous sophist, and gradually surpassed, in the perfect imita- 
tion of his style, the most laborious of his domestic pupils.'^ When 
Julian ascended the throne, he declared his impatience to embrace 
and reward the Syrian sophist, who had preserved in a degenerate 
age the Grecian purity of taste, of manners, and of religion. The 

^ Ou the subject of the Misopogon, see Ammianus (xzii. 14), Libanius (Orat. 
Parentalifl, c. xcix. p. 323), Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 133 [ed. Paris, 16o9])^ 
and the Chronicle of Antioch, by John Bialala (torn. ii. p. 15, 16 [ed. Ox.; p. 328, od. 
IV)nn] ). I have essential obligations to the translation and notes of the Abb^ de la 
Hlrtcrie (Vie de Jovieu, torn. ii. p. 1-138). 

" Ammiauus [1. c*1 ^^cy j^^tly remarks, Coactus dissimulare pro tempore ir& 
pufflabatur iut«ni&. The elaborate irony of Julian at length bursts forth into serious 
and direct invective. 

** I{ieo autem Antiochiam egressurus, Heliopoliten quendam Alexaudrum Syriacfo 
jiiriiwlictioui pra:fecit, turbuleutum et ssDvum; dicebatque nou ilium meruiase, sed 
Antiochensibus avaris et contumoliosis hujusmodi judicem conveuiro. Ammian. 
xxiii. 2. Libanius (Epist 722, p. 346, 347 [ed. Wolf. Amst. 173S]), who confesses 
to Julian himself that ho had shared the goueral discontent, protends that Alexander 
w-.iM on useful, though harsh, reformer of the manners and religion of Antioch. 

^ Julian, in Misoitogon, p. 3(>4. Amminn. xxiii. 2, and Valesius ad loc. Libanius, 
ui a pn>fe>tKc<l omtion, invitc'S hiiu to n>tum to his loyal and penitent city of Anti«H,'li 

** libanius, Ot-at Parent, c. vii. p. 230, 231. 
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emperor's prepossession was increased and justified by the discreet 
pride of his favourite. Instead of pressing, with the foremoet of the 
crowd, into the palace of Constantinople, Libanius cabniy expected 
his arrival at Antioch, withdrew from court on the first symptoms of 
coldness and indifference, required a formal invitation for each visit, 
and taught his sovereign an important lesson, that he might commaDd 
the obedience of a subject, but that he must deserve the attachment 
of a friend. The sophists of every age, despi^ng or affecting to 
despise the accidental distinctions of birth and fortune,** reserve their 
esteem for the superior qualities of the mind, with which they them- 
selves are so plentifully endowed. Julian might disdain the accla- 
mations of a venal court who adored tiie Imperial purple ; but he was 
deeply flattered by the praise, the admonition, the freedom, and the 
envy of an independent philosopher, who refused his favours, loved 
his person, celebrated his fame, and protected his memory. The 
voluminous writings of Libanius still exist ; for the most part they are 
the vain and idle compositions of an orator who cultivated the science 
of words, — ^the productions of a recluse student, whose mind, regardless 
of his contemporaries, was incessantly fixed on the Trojan war and 
the Athenian commonwealth. Yet the sophist of Antioch sometimes 
descended from this imaginary elevation ; he entertadned a various 
and elaborate correspondence ; ** he praised the virtues of his own 
times ; he boldly arraigned the abuses of public and private life ; and 
he eloquentiy pleaded the cause of Antioch against the just resent- 
ment of Julian and Theodosiua It is the common calamity of old 
age *' to lose whatever might have rendered it desirable ; but Libanius 
experienced the peculiar misfortune of surviving the religion and the 
sciences to which he had consecrated his genius. The friend of 
Julian was an indignant spectator of the triumph of Christianity, and 
his bigotry, which darkened the prospect of the visible world, did 
not inspire Libanius with any lively hopes of celestial glory and 
happiness.*^ 

^ Eunapius reports that Libanius refused the honorary rank of PrsDtorian prscfect, 
as less illustrious than the title of Sophist (in Vit. Sophist, p. 135 [p. 175, ed. Comm.1)! 
The critics have observed a similar sentiment in one of the epistles (xviii. [p. 7] 
ed. Wolf.) of Libanius himself. 

* Near two thousand of his letters — a mode of composition in which Libanius was 
thought to excel — are still extant, and ah*eady published. The critics may praise 
their subtle and elegant brevity; yet Dr.Bentle'y (Dissertation upon Pbalaris, p. 487) 
might justly though quaintly observe that "you feel, by the emptiness and dcadncss 
'* of them, that you converse with some dreaming pedant, with his elbow on bis 
" desk." 

^ His birth is assigned to the year 314. He mentions [Ep. 866] the seventy -sixth 
year of his age (a.d. 390), and seems to allude to some events of a still later date. 

** IJbanius has corai)08ed the vain, prolix, but curious narrative of Lis own life 
(torn. IL p. 1-84, edit. Morell.)» of which Eunapius (p. 130-135) has left a concise 
Aud unfiivourable account. Among the moderns, TiJlcmont (Hist, dcs Em^.^reurs, 
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The martial impatience of Julian urged him to take the field in 
the beginning of the spring, and he dismissed, with contempt 
and reproach, the senate of Antioch, who accompanied the Julian to th€ 
emperor beyond the limits of their own territory, to which a.i? 3S3. * 
he was resolved never to return. After a laborious march 
of two days *^ he halted on the third at Bercea, or Aleppo, where 
he had the mortification of finding a senate almost entirely Christian, 
who received with cold and formal demonstrations of respect the 
eloquent sermon of the apostle of Paganism. The son of one of the 
most illustrious citizens of Bercea, who had embraced, either from 
interest or conscience, the religion of the emperor, was disinherited 
by his angry parent The father and the son were invited to the 
Imperial table. Julian, placing himself between them, attempted, 
without success, to inculcate the lesson and example of toleration, 
supported, with affected calmness, the indiscreet zeal of tlie aged 
Christian, who seemed to forget the sentiments of nature and the 
duty of a subject, and at length, turning towards the afflicted youth, 
^*' Since you have lost a father," said he, '^ for my sake, it is incum- 
** bent on me to supply his place." ^ The emperor was received in 
a manner much more agreeable to his wishes at Batnae,* a small 
town pleasantly seated in a grove of cypresses, about twenty miles 
from the city of Hierapolis. The solemn rites of sacrifice were 
decently prepared by the inhabitants of Batnae, who seemed attached 
to the worship of their tutelar deities, Apollo and Jupiter ; but the 
serious piety of Julian was offended by the tumult of tiieir applause, 
and he too clearly discerned that the smoke which arose from their 
altars was the incense of flattery rather than of devotion. The 
ancient and magnificent temple, which had sanctified for so many 
ages the city of Hierapolis,^^ no longer subsisted, and the consecrated 

torn. iy. p. 571-576^, Fabricius (Biblioth. Gneo. torn. vii. p. 376-414), and Lardner 
(Heathen Testimonies, torn. iv. p. 127-163) bave iUustrated the character and writings 
< f this famous sophist. 

** From Antioch to Litarbi, on the territory of Chalcis, the road, over hills and 
through morasses, vras extremely bad ; and the loose stones were cemented only with 
sand (Julian, Epist. xxvii.). It is singular enough that the Romans should have neg- 
lected the great communication between Antioch and the Euphrates. See Wesseling, 
Itinerar. p. 190. Burgier, Hist, des Grands Chemins, tom. ii. p. luO. 

'^ Julian alludes to this incident (Epist. xxvii.), which is more distinctly related 
by Theodoret (1. iii. c. 2*2). The intolerant spirit of the father is applauded by Tiile- 
mont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 534), and even by La BUterie (Vie de Julien, 
p. 413). 

" See the curious treatise de De& Syri&, inserted among the works of Luciau (tom. 



* This name, of Syriac origin, is found UrU 'EXXmi^i^. The geographer Abulfoda 

in the Arabic, and meiuis a place in a (tab. Syrisc, p. 129, edit. Koehlor) speokn 

valley where waters meet. Julian sa}^ of it in a manner to justify the praiiM» of 

the name of the city is barbaric, the situ- Julian. — St. Martin, Noted to lie iJoau, Iii. 

ation Cii'eek. lWi^C«^4«8v tftMM r«i;r«, x^V** ^* — ^- 
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wealth, which aiForded a liberal mainteDance to more than three 
hundred priests, might hasten its downfall Yet Julian enjoyed the 
satisfaction of embracing a philosopher and a firiendy whose religious 
firmness had withstood the pressing and repeated solicitations of Con- 
stantius and Gallus, as often as those princes lodged at his house in 
their passage through Hierapolis. In the hurry of military prepara- 
tion, and the careless confidence of a familiar correspondence, the 
zeal of Julian appears to have been lively and uniform. He had now 
undertaken an important and difficult war, and the anxiety of the 
event rendered him still more attentive to observe and register the 
most trifling presages from which, according to the rules of divina- 
tion, any knowledge of futurity could be derived.** He informed 
Libanius of his progress as far as Hierapolis by an elegant epistle," 
which displays the facility of his genius and his tender friendship for 
the sophist of Antioch. 

Hierapolis,* situate almost on the banks of the Euphrates,'^ had 

been appointed for the general rendezvous of the Roman 
of invadlmg troops, who immediately passed the great river on a bridge 

of boats which was previously constructed.^* If the inclina- 
tions of Julian had been similar to those of his predecessor, he might 
have wasted the active and important season of the year in the circus 
of Samosata or in the churches of Edcssa. But as the warlike em- 
peror, instead of Constantius, had chosen Alexander for his model, 
March 19. ^^ advauccd without delay to Carrhae,^** a very ancient city 
"^- of Mesopotamia, at the distance of fourscore miles from 
Hierapolis. The temple of the Moon attracted the devotion of 
Julian, but the halt of a few days was principally employed in com- 

iii. p. 451-490, edit. Reitz.). The singular appellation of Ninus veins (Ammian. xiv.8) 
might induce a suspicion that Hierapolis had been the royal seat of the Assyrians. 

^ Julian (Epist. xxviii. [xxvii.]) kept a regular account of all the fortunate omens; 
but he suppresses the inauspicious signs, which Ammianus (zziiL 2) has carefully 

" Julian, Epist. xxvu. p. 399-402. 

^ I take the earliest opportunity of acknowledging my obligations to M. d'Anville 
for his recent geography of the Euphrates and Tigris (Piuis, 1780, in 4to.), which i^ar- 
ticularly illustrates the expedition of Julian. 

^ There are three passages within a few miles of each other: 1. Zeugma, celebrated 
by the aucients; 2. Bir, frequented by the modems; and, 3. The bridge of Mcnbigz 
[Maiibedj] or Hierapolis, at the distance of four parasangs from the city. 

^ Hanin, or Carrhse, was the ancient residence of the Sabseans and of Abraham. 
See the Index Qeographicus of Schultens (ad calcem Vit. Saladin.), a work from which 
I have obtained much Oriental knowledge concerning the ancient and modem geo- 
graphy of Syria and the adjacent countries. 



* Hierapolis was not situate almost only the Hellenized form of its Syrian 

upon the banks of the Euphrates, but name Mabog, which the Arabs calle<l 

twenty-four Roman miles fi*om the river, Man bedj.- Smith's Diet, of Greek rih' 

according to the Poutinger Table. Hici*a- Horn. Geography, vol. i. p. 1064; St. Mar 

|K)lia was also called Bambyco, which is tin, Notes on Le Be>iu, vol. iii. p. 5^. — S 
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plcting the immense preparations of the Persian war. The secret of 
tlie expedition had hitherto remained in his own breast; but as 
Carrhs is the point of separation of the two great roads, he could no 
longer conceal whether it was his design to attack the dominions of 
Sapor on the side of the Tigris, or on that of the Euphrates. The 
emperor detached an army of thirty thousand men, under the com- 
mand of his kinsman Procopius, and of Sebastian, who had been 
duke of Egypt They were ordered to direct their march towards 
Nisibis, and to secure the frontier from the desultory incursions 
of the enemy, before they attempted the passage of the Tigris. 
Their subsequent operations were left to the discretion of the 
generals; but Julian expected that, afler wasting with fire and 
sword the fert'de districts of Media and Adiabene, they might arrive 
under the walls of Ctesiphon about the same time that he himself, 
advancing with equal steps along the banks of the Euphrates, should 
besiege the capitsd of the Persian monarchy. The success 
of this well-concerted plan depended, in a great measure, of ui« ung 
on the powerful and ready assistance of the king of Ar- 
menia, who, without exposing the safety of his own dominions, might 
detach an army of four thousand horse and twenty thousand foot to 
the assistance of the Romans.*' But the feeble Arsaces Tiranus,'® 
king of Armenia, had degenerated still more shamefully than hii 
father Chosroes from the manly virtues of the great Tiridates ; and as 
the pusillanimous monarch was averse to any enterprise of danger 
and glory, he could disguise his timid indolence by the more decent 
excuses of religion and gratitude. He expressed a pious attachment 
to the memory of Constantius, from whose hands he had received in 
marriage Olympias, the daughter of the prsefect Ablavius ; and the 
alliance of a female who had been educated as the destined wife of 
the emperor Constans exalted the dignity of a barbarian king.'^ 
Tiranus professed the Christian religion ; he reigned over a nation 
of Christians ; and he was restr^ned, by every principle of conscience 
and interest, from contributing to the victory which would consum- 

^ See Xenophon, Cyropcpd. 1. iii. [c. 1, § 34] p. 189, edit. HutchinBon. Artayaades 
mi^ht have supplied Marc Antony with 16,000 horse, armed and disciplined after tho 
Parthian manner (Plutarch, in M. Antonio [c. 5u], tom. v. p. 117). 

* Mo.ses of Chorene (Hist. Armeniac. 1. iii. c. 11, p. 241 Jed. Whiston, Lond. 
1730]) fixes his accession (a.d. '^'A) to the 17th year of (l>nstantius.' 

^ Ammian. xx. 11. Athanasius (tom. i. p. 8.')G) says, in general terms, that CTon- 
stontius gave his brother's widow tmV /3«{C«^m«, an expression more suitublo to a 
llouiau than a Christian. 



■ According to the Annenian historians, ceased to reign twenty-five years before, 

PAu«!tui» of nyzantiuin, and Meswb, the in a.d. .■*»:i8, and was succeeded by his son 

biitgraplnn' «»f the patriarch Naraes, Tira- Arwioert. (See note, vol. ii. jp. .')09.) St 

aus. or Dirua, the sen of Cluiarues, had MiUtiu, vol. ii. p. 2uS, sit^.— S. 
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mate the ruin of the church. The alienated mind of Tiranus vas 
exasperated by the indiscretion of Julian, who treated the king of 
Armenia as his slave, and as tlie enemy of the go<U. The haughty 
and threatening style of the Imperial mandates ^'^ awakened tbe 
secret indignation of a prince who, in the humiliating state of de- 
pendence, was still conscious of his royal descent from the Arsaades, 
the lords of the East and the rivals of the Roman power. 

The military dispositions of Julian were skilfully contrived to 
Military dcccive the spies and to divert the attention of Sapor. 
preiMraUona. rj^^iQ legions appeared to direct their march towards Nisibis 
and the Tigris. On a sudden they wheeled to the right, tra- 
versed the level and naked plain of Carrhse, and reached, on the 
third day, the banks of the Euphrates, where the strong 
town of Nicephorium, or Callinicum, had been founded by 
the Macedonian kings. From thence the emperor pursued his 
march, above ninety miles, along the winding stream of the Eu- 
ikginning phratcs, till at length, about one month after his departure 
of April. f^^oxa Antioch, he discovered the towers of Circe^um,^ the 
extreme limit of the Roman dominions. The army of Julian, the 
most numerous that any of the Csesars had ever led against Persia, 
consisted of sixty-five thousand effective and well-disciplined soldiers. 
The veteran bands of cavalry and infantry, of Romans and bar- 
barians, had been selected from the different provinces, and a just 
pre-eminence of loyalty and valour was claimed by the hardy Gauls, 
who guarded the throne and person of their beloved prince. A 
formidable body of Scythian auxiliaries had been transported from 
another climate, and almost from another world, to invade a distant 
country of whose name and situation they were ignorant The love 
of rapine and war allured to the Imperiad standard several tribes of 
Saracens, or roving Arabs, whose service Julian had commanded, 
while he sternly refused the payment of the accustomed subsidies. 
The broad channel of the Euphrates*^ was crowded by a fleet of 

^ Ammianus (xxiii. 2) uses a word much too soft for the occasion, monuerat. If u* 
mtori (Fabriciufl, Bibliotbeo. Grsec. torn. vii. p. 86) has published au epistle from 
Juliau to the satrap Araaces ; fierce, vulgar, and (though it might deceive Sosomen, 
1. vi. c. 5 [c. 1]), most probably spurious. La Bldterie (Hist, de Jovien, torn. u. p. 
3.'j9 ) translates and rejects it.* 

*' Latissimum flumen Euphraten artabat. Ammian. xxiii. 3. Somewhat higher, 
at the fords of Thapsacus, the river is four stadia, or 800 yards, almost half an English 
mile, broad (Xenophon, Anabasis, 1. L [c. 4, § 11] p. 41, edit. Hutchinson, with 
Foster's Observations, p. 29, &c., in the second volume of Spelman's translation). If 
the breadth of the Euphrates at Bir and Zeugma is no more than 130 yards (Voyages 
dc Niobnhr, tom. ii. p. 335), the enormous difTerence must chiefly arise from the 
depth of the channel. 

* St. Martin considers it genuine : the ^ On the position of Circesium, see ii«>ie, 
Anncniun writers mention such a letter, vol. ii. p. 87. — S. 
vol iii. p. :>7. — M 
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eleven hundred ships, destined to attend the motions and to satisfy 
the wants of the Roman army. The militaxy strength of the fleet was 
composed of fifty armed galleys, and these were accompanied by an 
equal number of flat-bottomed boats, which might occasionally be 
connected into the form of temporary bridges. The rest of the ships, 
partly constructed of timber and partly covered with raw hides, were 
laden with an almost inexhaustible supply of arms and engines, ol 
utensils and provisions. The vigilant humanity of Julian had em- 
barked a very large magazine of vinegar and biscuit for the use of 
tlie soldiers, but he prohibited the indulgence of wine, and rigor- 
ously stopped a long string of superfluous camels that attempted to 
follow the rear of the army. The river Chaboras falls into the 
Euphrates at Circesium,^' and, as soon as the trumpet grave , 

^L • 1 i- 1 1 rfc 1 1 1. 1 Julian 

the signal of march, the Komans passed the litUe stream entire um 
which separated two mighty and hostile empires. The teiritoriet, 
custom of ancient discipline required a military oration, and ^ 
Julian embraced every opportunity of displaying his eloquence. He 
animated the impatient and attentive legions by the example of the 
inflexible courage and glorious triumphs of their ancestors. He ex- 
cited their resentment by a lively picture of the insolence of the 
Persians ; and he exhorted them to imitate his firm resolution, either 
to extirpate that perfidious nation, or to devote his life in the cause 
of the republic. The eloquence of Julian was enforced by a donative , 
of one hundred and thirty pieces of silver to every soldier, and the 
bridge of the Chaboras was instantly cut away to convince the troops 
that they must place their hopes of safety in the success of their 
arms. Yet the prudence of the emperor induced him to secure a 
remote frontier, perpetually exposed to the inroads of the hostile 
Arabs. A detachment of four thousand men was left at Circesium, 
which completed, to the number of ten thousand, the regular garrison 
of that important fortress.^^ 

From the moment that the Romans entered the enemy's country,*^ 
the country of an active and artftil enemy, the order of m, march 
march was disposed in three columns.** The strength of SlS^r?©* Me- 
the infantry, and consequently of the whole army, was «>i»*^*»- 

^ Munimentum tutisdmum et fabr^ politum, ci^us mocnia Abora (the Oriontals 
a^irate Chaboras or Chabour) et Euphrates ambiunt flumina, volut spatium iDsulare 
fingontos. Ammian. xziii. 5. 

^ The enterprise and armament of Julian are desciibed by himself (Rpist. xxvii.), 
Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 3, 4, 5), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 108, 109, p. 3.i2, 
333), ZodmuB H. iii. [c. 11] p. 160, 161, 162), Sozomen (1. vi. c. 1), and John Malala 
(torn. ii. p. 17 [od. Ox.; p. 328, ed. Bonn]). 

*• Before he enters Persia, Ammianus copiously describes (xxiiL 6, p. 390-419, edit. 
Oronov. in 4to.') the eighteen groat satrapies or provinces (as far as th^Seric or Chinese 
frontiers) which were subject to the Samanides. 

*• Ammianus (xxiv. 1) and Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 14] p. 162, I6i*) have accurately o»- 
pnjNfMxl the order of mmx;!!. 
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placed in the centre, under the peculiar command uf their roaster- 
general Victor. On the right, Uie brave Nevitta led a column oi 
several legions along the banks of the Euphrates, and almost always 
in sight of the fleet. The left flank of the army was protected by the 
column of cavalry. Hormisdas and Arinthseus were appointed 
generals of the horse, and the singular adventures of Hozmiada^ *^ 
are not undeserving of our notice. lie was a Persian prince, of the 
royal race of the Sassanides, who, in the troubles of the minority of 
Sapor, had escaped from prison to the hospitable court of the great 
Constantine. Hormisdas at first excited the compassion, and at 
length acquired the esteem, of his new masters; his valour and 
fidelity raised him to the military honours of the Roman service, and, 
thougli a Christian, he might indulge the secret satisfaction of con- 
vincing his ungrateful country that an oppressed subject may prove 
the most dangerous enemy. Such was the disposition of the three 
principal columns The front and flanks of the army were covered 
by Lucilianus with a flying detachment of fifteen hundred light- 
armed soldiers, whose active vigilance observed the most distant 
signs, and conveyed the earliest notice of any hostile approach. 
Dagalaiphus, and Secundinus duke of Osrhoene, conducted the 
troops of the rear-guard; the baggage securely proceeded in the 
intervals of the colunuis ; and the ranks, from a motive either of use 
or ostentation, were formed in such open order that the whole line of 
marvji extended almost ten miles. The ordinary post of Julian was 
at the head of the centre column, but, as he preferred the duties of a 
gen?^ral to the state of a monarch, he rapidly moved, with a small 
escort of light cavalry, to the front, the rear, the flanks, wherever his 
presence could animate or protect the march of the Roman army. 
The country which they traversed from the Chaboras to the cultivated 
lands of Assyria may be considered as a part of the desert of Arabia, 
a dry and barren waste, which could never be improved by the most 
jiowerful arts of human industry. Julian marched over the same 
ground which had been trod above seven hundred years before by 
the footsteps of the younger Cyrus, and which is described by one of 
the companions of his expedition, the sage and heroic Xenophon.*' 

^ The adventures of Hormisdaa are related with some mixture of fable (2«o6imu8, 
1. ii. [c. 27] p. 100-102 : Tillomont, Hist, des Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 198). It ii 
almost impossible that he should be the brother (fratcr germanus) of an ddest and 
posthumous child; nor do I recolloct that Ammianus ever gives him that title.* 

^ See the first book of the Anabasis [c. 5], p. 45, 46. This pleasing work is original 
and authentic. Yet Xenophou's memory, perhaps many years afier the expedition, 
h:u; sometimes betrayed him ; and the distances which he marks are often hunger tbao 
either a soldier or a googi*apher will allow. 



* St. Martin conceives that he was an Alder brother by another mother who Itfid 
eevoral children (ii. 24). — M > 
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^ The country was a plain throughout, as even as the sea, and full 
•* of wormwood ; and if any other kind of shrubs or reeds grew 
^ there, they had all an aromatic smell, but no trees could be seen. 
** Bustards and ostriches, antelopes and wild asses,^^ appeared to be 
the only inhabitants of the desert, and the fatigues of the march 
were alleviated by the amusements of the chace." The loose sand 
of the desert was frequently raised by the wind into clouds of dust, 
and a great number of the soldiers of Julian, with their tents, were 
suddenly thrown to the ground by the violence of an unexpected 
hurricane. 

The sandy plains of Mesopotamia were abandoned to the ante- 
lopes and wild asses of the desert, but a variety of populous „ 

I'll 1 !• iiii<» ^^ cuocefes. 

towns and vulages were pleasantly situated on the t)anks of 
the Euphrates and in the islands which are occasionally formed by 
that river. The city of Anah, or Anatho,*' the actual residence ol 
an Arabian emir, is composed of two long streets, which enclose, 
within a natural fortification, a small island in the midst, and two 
fruitful spots on either side, of the Euphrates. The warlike inh.*) bit- 
ants of Anatho showed a disposition to stop the march of a Roman 
emperor, till they were diverted from such fatal presumption by the 
mild exhortations of Prince Hormisdas, and the approaching terrors 
of the fleet and army. They implored and experienced the clemency 
of Julian, who transplanted the people to an advantageous settle- 
ment near Chalcis in Syria, and admitted Pusaeus, the governor, to 
an honourable rank in his service and friendship. But the impreg- 
nable fortress of Thilutha could scorn the menace of a siege, and the 
emperor was obliged to content himself with an insulting promise 
that, when he had subdued the interior provinces of Persia, Thilutha 
would no longer refuse to grace the triumph of the conqueror. The 
inhabitants of the open towns, unable to resist and unwilling to yield, 
fled with precipitation, and their houses, filled with spoil and pro- 
visions, were occupied by the soldiers of Julian, who massacred, 
without remorse and without punishment, some defenceless women. 

^ Mr. Spelin&n, the Engluih translator of the Anabasis (vol. i. p. 51), confounds 
the aiitolope with the roebuck, and the wild ass with the sebra. 

* See Voyages de Tavoruior, part i. 1. iii. p. 316, and more especially Viaggi di 
Pietro della Vcdle, torn. i. lett. xvii. p. 671, &c. Ho was ignorant of the old name 
and condition of Anah." Our blind travellers seldom possess any previous knowledge 
of the countries which they visit. Shaw and Toumofort deserve an honourable 
exoeption. 

* Auah was an important position for Euphrates. — Layard, Nineveh and Baby- 
commerce in ancient times, and probably Ion, p. 355. Zosimus (iii. c. 14) docs not 
on the line of a caravan route. It Is men- mention Anah, but speaks of a town in 
tioned in an ancient Assyrian iuscriptiou this neighbourhood called PhathussD, 
ooder tlic name of Anat, where it is de- which is however probably the 
scribed am HtiUuUiig in the middle of the pUce. — 3* 

Tou ni, ^ 
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During the march the Surenas,* or Persian general, and Malek 
Rodosaces, the renowned emir of the tribe of Gaasau,'^ inceasantly 
hovered round the army ; every straggler was intercepted, every 
detachment was attacked, and the valiant Hormisdas escaped with 
some difficulty from their hands. But the barbarians were finally 
repulsed, the country became every day less favourable to the opera- 
tions of cavalry, and when the Romans arrived at Macepracta they 
perceived the ruins of the wall which had been constructed by the 
ancient kings of Assyria to secure their dominions from the incursions 
of the Modes. These preliminaries of the expedition of Julian 
appear to have employed about fifteen days, and we may compute 
near three hundred miles from the fortress of Circesium to the wall 
of Macepracta.*^ ® 

The fertile province of Assyria,** which stretched beyond the 
Description Tigris, as far as the mountains of Media,*' extended about 
of Aanyria. f^^yj, i^undi-gd milcs from the ancient wall of Macepracta 
to the territory of Basra, where the united streams of the Euphrates 
and Tigris discharge themselves into the Persian Gulf.** The whole 
country might have claimed the peculiar name of Mesopotamia, ai 
the two rivers, which are never more distant than fifty, approach, 
between Bagdad and Babylon, within twenty-five miles of each other. 

'^ Famosi nominiB latro, says Ammianus — a high encomium for an Arab. The tribe 
of Gkissan had pettled on the edge of Syria, and reigned some time in DamascuB, mider 
a dynasty of thirty-one kingR or emirs, from the time of Pompey to that of the khalif 
Omar. D'Herbelot, Biblioth^ue Orientale, p. -^GO. Pococke, Specimen UisL Ara- 
bicsD, p. 75-^8. The name of Itodosaces does not appear in the list.^ 

" See Ammiauiis (xxiv. 1, 2), Libaniua (Orat. Parental, c. 110, 111, p. 334), Zo- 
simuB (1. iii. [c. 15] p. 164.-188). 

" The description of Assyria is fiimiBhed by Herodotus (1. i. c. 192, &c.), who 
Bometiines writes for children, and sometimes for philosophers; by Strabo (1. xri. p. 
1070-1082 [p. 736-746, ed. Casaub.]); and by Ammianus (1. xxiii. c. 6). The most 
useful of the modem travellers are Tavemier (-part i. 1. ii. p. 226-258), Otter (torn. ii. 
p. 35-69, and 189-224), and Niebuhr (tom. ii. p. 172-288). Yet I much r«gret that 
the Irak Arabi of Abulfeda has not been translated. 

^ Ammianus remarks that the primitive Astfyrio, which comprehended Ninus 
(Nineveh) and Arbela, had assumed the moro recent and peculiar appellatiou of 
Adiabene; and he seems to fix Teredon, Vologesia, and Apollouia, as the extreme 
cities of the actual province of Assyria. 

** The two rivers unite at Apamea, or Coma (one hundred milcA from the Persian 
Oulf ), into the broad stream of the Pasitigris, or Shat-ul-Arab. The Euphrates for- 
merly reached the sea by a separate channel, which was obstructed and oiverted by 
the citizens of Orchoe, about twenty miles to tlie south east of modem Basra (D*An- 
ville, in the M^moires de I'Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. xxx. p. 170-191). 



* This is not a title, but the name of a the same with the MauzanitoB of Malaia. 

great Persian family. St. Martin, vol. iii — M. 

p. 79.— M. « This Synac or Chaldaic word has 

^ Rodosaces-Malek is king. St. Martin relation to its position ; it easily bears Uie 

considers that Qibbon has fitdlon into an signification of the division of the waters, 

error in bringing the tribe of Gnssiin to St. Miirtin considers it the Massico al 

the Euphrates. In Ammianus it is Asfiau. Pliny, v. 21. St. Mux-tin, vol. iii. p. dJ^ 

Bt. Martiii would read Madsauitaium, — M. 
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A multitude of artificial canals, dug without much laboa* in a Boft 
and yielding soil, connected the rivers and intersected the plain of 
Assyria. The uses of these artificial canals were various and im- 
portant They served to discharge the superfluous waters from one 
river into the other at the season of their respective inundations. 
Subdividing themselves into smaller and smaller branches, they 
refreshed the dry lands and supplied the deficiency of rain. They 
facilitated the intercourse of peace and commerce, and, as the dams 
could be speedily broke down, they armed the despair of the Assyrians 
with the means of opposing a sudden deluge to the progress of an 
invading army. To the soil and climate of Assyria nature had 
denied some of her choicest gifts — the vine, the olive, and the fig- 
tree f^ but the food which supports the life of man* and particularly 
wheat and barley, were produced with inexhaustible fertility, and the 
husbandman, who committed his seed to the earth, was frequently 
rewarded with an increase of two or even of three hundred. The 
face of the country was interspersed with groves of innumerable 
palm-trees,** and the diligent natives celebrated, either in verse or 
profie, the three hundred and sixty uses to which the trunk, the 
branches, the leaves, the juice, and the fruit were skilfully applied. 
Several manufactures, especially those of leather and linen, employed 
the industry of a numerous people, and afforded valuable materials 
for foreign trade, which appears, however, to have been conducted by 
tlie hands of strangers. Babylon had been converted into a royal 
park, but near the ruins of the ancient capital new cities had siic- 
ceasively arisen, and the populousness of the country was displayed in 
the multitude of towns and villages, which were built of bricks dried 
in the sun and strongly cemented with bitumen, the natural and 
peculiar production of the Babylonian soil. While the successors of 
Cyrus reigned over Asia, the province of Assyria alone maintained, 
during a third part of the year, the luxurious plenty of the table and 
household of Uie Great King. Four considerable villages were 
assigned for the subsistence of his Indian dogs ; eight hundred st^U- 
lions and sixteen thousand mares were constantly kept, at the expense 
of the country, for the royal stables ; and as the daily tribute whicli 
was paid to the satrap amounted to one English bushel of silver, we 

^ The learned KsDxnpfer, as a botanist, an antiquary, and a traveller, hhs exhaunted 
(Amoonitat. ExoticsB, Fascicul. iv. p. 660-764) the whole subject of palm-trees. 

* We are informed by Mr. Gibbon that at the present day; and it is a curious 

nature has denied to the soU and climate fact that the grape, the olive, and the fig 

of Assyria some of her dioioest gifts — the ai'e the most common fruits in the pro- 

vfoe, the oUtc, and Uie fig-tree. This vince, and may bo seen in eveiy ganlen. 

luighi have been the case in the age of Mucdonald Kiuncir, Qeogr. Mem. oo 

AmmiADiis MaroeUinus, but it is not so Persia, p. 239. — M 
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may compute the annual revenue of Assyria at more than twelve 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. ^^ 

The fields of Assyria were devoted by Julian to the calamides of 
Invasion of war ; and the philosopher retaliated on a guiltless people 
A^f^, ^^G acts of rapine and cruelty which had been committed 
May. jjy ^j^gjj, haughty master in the Roman provinces. The 

^ trembling Assyrians summoned the rivers to their assistance ; and 
completed with their own hands the ruin of their country. The 
roads were rendered impracticable ; a flood of waters was poured into 
the camp ; and, during several days, the troops of Julian were obliged 
to contend with the most discouraging hardships. But every obstacle 
was surmounted by the perseverance of the legionaries, who were 
inured to toil as well as to danger, and who felt themselves animated 
by the spirit of their leader. The damage was gradually repaired ; 
the waters were restored to their proper channels ; whole groves of 
palm-trees were cut down and placed along the broken parts of the 
road ; and the army passed over the broad and deeper canals on 
bridges of floating rafts, which were supported by the help of bladders. 
Two cities of Assyria presumed to resist the arms of a Boman era- 
sioge of peror ; and they both paid the severe penalty of their rash- 
Pfcriaabor; ^i^^^ At the distaucc of fifty miles from the royal residence 
of Ctesiphon, Perisabor,* or Anbar, held the second rank in the pro- 
vince : a city, large, populous, and well fortified, surrounded with a 
double wall, almost encompassed by a branch of the Euphrates, and 
defended by the valour of a numerous garrison. The exhortations 
of Hormisdas were repulsed with contempt ; iJnd the ears of the 
Persian prince were wounded by a just reproach, that, unmindful of 
his royal birth, he conducted an anny of strangers against his king 
and country. The Assyrians maintained their loyalty by a skilful, as 
well as vigorous, defence, till, the lucky stroke of a battering-ram 

** Assyria yielded to the Persian satrap an artnha of silver each day. The well- 
known proportion of weights and measures (see Bishop Hooper's elaborate Inquiry), 
the specific gravity of water and silver, and the value of that metal, will afford, after a 
short process, the annual revenue which I have stated. Yet the Great King received 
no more than 1000 Euboic, or Tynan, talents (252,000/.) from Assyria. The com- 
parison of two passaf;^ in Herodotus (1. i. c. 192, l.iii. c. 89-96) reveals an importaat 
difference between the gro^ and the net revenue of Persia; the sums paid by the 
province, and the gold or silver deposited in the royal treasure. The monarch might 
annually save three millions six hundred thousand pounds, of the seveoiteon or 
eighteen millions raised upon the people. 



* Libaaiiis says that it was a gi^eat city Shahpur. It owed that name to Sapor the 

of Assyria, called after the name of the First. It was before called Anbar. St. 

reigning king: »» vciXii 'A^^v^t fnydXn t»u Martin, vol. iii. p. 85. — M. 

virt limfiXtv4*r0s \TmtvfM9. The orator of Its ruins arc placed at Tell 'Akhar, he- 

Antioch is not mistaken. The Persians twcon the left bank of the Euphmtes aiiO 

and Syrians called it Firuz-Shahpur, or the Nahr r»i. Chcsuey, Euphrat. Exped 

Firu^-Shahbur, in Persian, the victory of vol. i. p. 438.—^ 
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having opened a large breach by shattering one of the angles of the 
wall, they hastily retired into the fortifications of the interior citadel. 
The soldiers of Julian rushed impetuously into the town, and, after 
the full gratification of every military appetite, Perisabor was reduced 
to ashes ; and the engines which assaulted the citadel were planted 
on the ruins of the smoking houses. The contest was continued by 
an incessant and mutual discharge of missile weapons ; and the supe- 
riority which the Romans might derive from the mechanical powers 
of their balistae and catapults was counterbalanced by the advantage 
of the ground on the side of the besieged. But as soon as an 
Helepolis had been constructed, which could engage on equal terms 
with the loftiest ramparts, the tremendous aspect of a moving turret, 
that would leave no hope of resistance or of mercy, terrified the 
defenders of the citadel into an humble submission ; and the place 
was surrendered only two days after Julian first appeared under the 
walls of Perisabor. Two thousand five hundred persons, of both 
sexes, the feeble remnant of a flourishing people, were permitted to 
retire : the plentiful magazines of corn, of arms, and of splendid 
furniture, were partly distributed among the troops and partly re- 
served for the public service ; the useless stores were destroyed by 
fire or thrown into the stream of the Euphrates; and the fate of 
Amida was revenged by the total ruin of Perisabor. 

The city, or rather fortress, of Maogamalcha, which was defended 
by sixteen large towers, a deep ditch, and two strong and ©f Miwgap 
solid walls of brick and bitumen, appears to have been *>»*^«^ 
constructed at the distance of eleven miles, as the safeguard of the 
capital of Persia. The emperor, apprehensive of leaving such an 
important fortress in his rear, immediately formed the siege of 
Maogamalcha ; and the Roman army was distributed for that purpose 
into three divisions. Victor, at the head of the cavalry and of a 
detachment of heavy-armed foot, was ordered to clear the country as 
far as the banks of the Tigris and the suburbs of Ctesiphon. The 
conduct of the attack was assumed by Julian himself, who seemed to 
place his whole dependence in the military engines which he erected 
against the walls; while he secretly contrived a more eflScacious 
method of introducing his troops into the heart of the city. Under 
the direction of Nevitta and Dagalaiphus, the trenches were opened 
at a considerable distance, and gradually prolonged as far as the 
edge of the ditch. The ditch was speedily filled with earth ; and, 
by the incessant labour of the troops, a mine was carried under the 
foundations of the walls, and su^^^ained at sufiicient intervals by pro])s 
of timber. Three chosen cohorts, advancing in a single file, silently 
explored the dark and dangerous passage ; t'iU their intrepid leader 
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whispered back the intelligence that he was ready to issue from hit 
confinement into the streets of the hostile city. Julian diecked their 
ardour, that he might ensure their success ; and immediately diyerted 
the attention of the garrison by the tumult and clamour of a general 
assault. The Persians, who from their walls contemptuously beheld 
the progress of an impotent attack, celebrated with songs of triumph 
the glory of Sapor; and ventured to assure the emperor that he 
might ascend the starry mansion of Ormusd before he coidd hojie to 
take the impregnable city of Maogamalcha. The city was already 
taken. History has recorded the name of a private soldier, the first 
who ascended from the mine into a deserted tower. The passage 
was widened by his companions, who pressed forwards with impatient 
valour. Fifteen hundred enemies were already in the midst of the 
city. The astonished garrison abandoned the walls, and their only 
aope of safety ; the gates were instantly burst open ; and the 
revenge of the soldier, unless it were suspended by lust or avarice, 
was satiated by an undistinguishing massacre. The governor, who 
had yielded on a promise of mercy, was burnt alive, a few days after- 
wards, on a charge of having uttered some disrespectful words against 
the honour of Prince Hormisdas.* The fortifications were razed to 
the ground ; and not a vestige was left that the city of Maogamalcha 
had ever existed. The neighbourhood of the capital of Persia was 
adorned with three stately palaces, laboriously enriched witli every 
production that could gratify the luxury and pride of an Eastern 
monarch. The pleasant situation of the gardens along the banks of 
the Tigris was improved, according to the Persian taste, by the 
symmetry of flowers, fountains, and shady walks : and spacious parks 
were enclosed for the reception of the bears, lions, and xidld boars, 
which were maintained at a considerable expense for the pleasure of 
the royal chace. The park-walls were broken down, the savage 
game was abandoned to the darts of the soldiers, and the palaces of 

. 3apor were reduced to ashes, by the command of the Roman emperor. 
Julian, on this occasion, showed himself ignorant or careless of the 

*. laws of civility, which the prudence and refinement of polished ages 
have established between hostile princes. Yet these wanton ravages 
need not excite in our breasts any vehement emotions of pity or 
resentment. A simple, naked statue, finished by the hand of a 
Grecian artist, is of more genuine value than all these rude and 
costly monuments of barbaric labour : and, if we are more deeply 

* And as giiilty of a double treachery, charge, though he may have rejected it ai 

liaving first engaged to surrender the city, improbable. Compare Zoeimui, iii. 23. 

and afterwarda valiantly defended it. Gib- — M. 
bon, perhapB, ahould have noticed this 
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affected by the ruin of a palace than by the conflagration of a cottage, 
our humanity must have formed a very erroneous estimate of the . 

miseries of human life.*' i 

Julian was an object of terror and hatred to the Persians ; and^ 
the painters of that nation represented the invader of their 
country imder the emblem of a furious lion, who vomited behaviour 
from his mouth a consuming fire.*® To his friends and 
soldiers the philosophic hero appeared in a more amiable light ; and 
his virtues were never more conspicuously displayed than in the last 
and most active period of his life. He practised, without effort, and 
almost without merit, the habitual qualities of temperance and sobriety. 
According to the dictates of that artificial wisdom which assumes an 
absolute dominion over the mind and body, he sternly refused him- 
self the indulgence of the most natural appetites.*' In the warm 
climate of Assyria, which solicited a luxurious people to the gratifica- 
tion of every sensual desire,*® a youthful conqueror preserved his 
chastity pure and inviolate : nor was Julian ever tempted, even by a 
motive of curiosity, to visit his female captives of exquisite beauty,** 
who, instead of resisting his power, woidd have disputed with each 
other the honour of his embraces. With the same firmness that he 
resisted the allurements of love, he sustained the hardships of war. 
When the Romans marched through the flat and flooded country, 
their sovereign, on foot, at the head of his legions, shared their 
fatigues and animated their diligence. In every useful labour the 
hand of Julian was prompt and strenuous ; and the Imperial purple 
was wet and dirty, as the coarse garment of the meanest soldier. 
The two sieges allowed him some remarkable opportunities of sig- 
nalizing his personal valour, which, in the improved state of the 
military art, can seldom be exerted by a prudent general. The 
emperor stood before the citadel of Perisabor, insensible of his 
extreme danger, and encouraged his troops to burst open the gates 

" The operations c/ the Asuyrian war are circmnstantially related by AmmiAnua 
(xxiv. 2. 3, 4, 5), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 112-123, p. 335-347), Zommus (1. iii. 
[c. 18] p. 168-180), and Gregory Nozianzen (Orat. iy. p. 113, 144). The miliiary 
crrticijuna of the saint are devoutly copied by Tillemont, his faithful slave. 

" Libanius de uIciBcend4 Juliani nece, c. 13, p. 162 [in Fabric. Bibl. Grsec. vol. vii.] 

** The famous examples of Cyrus, Alexander, ana Scipio, were acts of justice. 
Julian's chastity wan voluntary, and, in his opinion, meritorious. 

^ Sallust (ap. Vet. Scholiast. Juvenal. Satir. i. 104) observes, that nihil corruptiua 
moribus. The matrons and virgins of Babylon freely mingled with the men in liceu< 
tious banquets: and as they felt the intoxication of wine and love, they gnulually, 
and almost completely, threw aside the incumbrance of dress; ad ultimum ima cor* 
porum velamenta projiciunt. Q. Curtius, v. 1 . 

** Ex virginibus aatem, qus specioss sunt captse, ut in Perside, ubi feminarum 
pulchritudo excellit, nee contrectare aliquam voluit nee videre. Amuiian. xxiv. 4. 
The native race of Persians is small and ugly; but it has be<^n improved by the pcr> 
petual mixture of Circassian blood (Herodot. 1. iii. c. 97. Buff>u, Hist. NatuivlU, 
torn, iii p. 420). 
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of iron, till he was almost overwhelmed under a cloiad of missile 
weapons and huge stones that were directed against his person. A3 
he examined the exterior fortifications of Maogamalcha, two Persians, 
devoting themselves for their country, suddenly rushed upon him with 
drawn scimitars : the emperor dexterously received their blows on his 
uplifted shield ; and, with a steady and well-aimed thrust, laid one 
of his adversaries dead at his feet The esteem of a prince who pos- 
sesses the virtues which he approves, is the noblest recompence of a 
deserving subject ; and the authority which Julian derived from his 
/^rsonal merit enabled him to revive and enforce the rigour of ancient 
discipline. He punished with death, or ignominy, the misbehaviour 
of three troops of horse, who, in a skirmish with the Surenas, had lost 
their honour and one of their standards : and he distinguished with 
obaidional^* crowns the valour of the foremost soldiers who had 
ascended into the city of Maogamalcha. After the siege of Perisahor 
the firmness of the emperor was exercised by the insolent avarice of 
the army, who loudly complained that their services were rewarded 
by a trifling donative of one hundred pieces of silver. His just indig- 
nation was expressed in the grave and manly language of a Roman. 
" Riches are the object of your desires ; those riches are in the hands 
" of the Persians ; and the spoils of this fruitfid country are projiosed 
" as the prize of your valour and discipline. Believe me," added 
Julian, " the Roman republic, which formerly possessed such immense 
treasures, is now reduced to want and wretchedness ; since our 
princes have been persuaded, by weak and interested ministers, to 
*' purchase with gold the tranquillity of the barbarians. The revenue 
" is exhausted ; the cities are ruined ; the provinces are dispeopled. 
^* For myself, the only inheritance that I have received from my 
" royal ancestors is a soul incapable of fear ; and as long as I am 
" convinced that every real advantage is seated in the mind, I shall 
" not blush to acknowledge an honourable poverty, which in the days 
" of ancient virtue was considered as the glory of Fabricius. That 
" glory, and that virtue, may be your own, if you will listen to the 
*' voice of Heaven and of your leader. But if you will rashly persist, 
" if you are determined to renew the shameful and mischievous 
" examples of old seditions, proceed. As it becomes an emperor 
" who has filled the first rank among men, I am prepared to die 
" standing, and to despise a precarious life which every hour may 
" depend on an accidental fever. If I have been found unworthy of 
" the command, there are now among you (I speak it with pride and 

^ Obsidionalibus coronis donati. Ammian. xxiv. 4. Kitiier Julian or hia his- 
torian were unskilful antiquaries. He should have given mitral crowns. The 
oi»idional were the reward of a general who had delivered a besieged city (Aulufl 
G^Uiuh. Noot. Attic, v. 6). 
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^ pleasure), there are many chiefe whose merit and experience are 
^ equal to the conduct of the most important war. Such has been 
** the temper of my reign, that I can retire, without regret and with- 
" out apprehension, to the obscurity of a private station." ®* The 
modest resolution of Julian was answered by the imanimous applause 
and cheerful obedience of the Romans, who declared their confidence 
of victory while they fought under the banners of their heroic prmce. 
Their courage was kindled by his frequent and familiar asseverations 
(for such wishes were the oaths of Julian), " So may I reduce the 
Persians under the yoke 1 " " Thus may I restore the strength 
and splendour of the republic 1 " The love of fame was the ardent 
passion of his soul : but it was not before he trampled on the ruins of 
Maogamalcha that he allowed himself to say, " We have now pro- 
" vided some materials for the sophist of Antioch." ** 

The successful valour of Julian had triumphed over all the obstacles 
that opposed his march to the gates of Ctesiphon. But the 
reduction, or even the siege, of the capital of Persia was hi* fleet 
still at a distance: nor can Uie military conduct of the EuphmtMto 
emperor be clearly apprehended without a knowledge of 
the country which was the theatre of his bold and skilful operations.** 
Twenty miles to the south of Bagdad, and on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, the curiosity of travellers has observed some ruins of the 
pabices of Ctesiphon, which in the time of Julian was a great and 
populous city. The name and glory of the adjacent Seleucia were 
for ever extinguished ; and the only remaining quarter of that Greek 
colony had resumed, with the Assyrian language and manners, the 
primitive appellation of Coche. Coche was situate on the western 
side of the Tigris ; but it was naturally considered as a suburb of 
Ctesiphon, with which we may suppose it to have been connected by 
a permanent bridge of boats. The united parts contributed to form 
the common epithet of Al Modain, the cities, which the Orientals 
have bestowed on the winter residence of the Sassanides ; and the 
whole circumference of the Persian capital was strongly fortified by 
the waters of the river, by lofty walls, and by impracticable morasses. 
Near the ruins of Seleucia the camp of Julian was fixed, and secured 
by a ditch and rampart against the sallies of the numerous and enter- 

^ I give thia speech as original and genuine. Ammianus might hear, could tran- 
scribe, and was inci^ble of inventing, it. I have used some slight freedoms, and con- 
clude with the most forcible sentence. 

*^ Ammian. zxiv. 3. Libanius, Drat. Parent, c. 122, p. 346. 

** M. d'AnvUle (M6m. de I'Acaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 246-259) 
hib} alK^ertained the true position and distance of lUbylon, Seleucia, Ctesiphon, Bagdiul, 
&c. The Roman traveller, Pietro della Valle (toiii. i. lett. xvii. p. G50-780), seomM to 
bu the motit intelligent spectator of tliat famous provmco. Uu is a guutlcuiau and a 
•choLu', but intolerably vain and prolix. 
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prising garrison of Coche. In this firuitful and pleasant country the 
Ilomaus were plentifully supplied with water and forage : and seTeral 
forts, which might have embarrassed tlie motions of the army, sub- 
mitted, after some resistance, to the efforts of their valour. Tbe 
fleet passed from the Euphrates intc an artificial derivation of that 
river, which pours a copious and navigable stream into the Tigris at 
a small distance below the great city. If they had followed this royal 
canal, which bore the name of Nahar-Malcha,^^ the intermediate 
situation of Coche would have separated the fleet and army of Julian; 
and the rash attempt of steering against the current of the Tigris, 
and forcing their way through the midst of a hostile capital, must 
have been attended with the total destruction of the Roman nary. 
The prudence of the emperor foresaw the danger, and provided the 
remedy. As he had minutely studied the operations of Trajan ia 
the same country, he soon recollected that his warlike predecessor had 
dug a new and navigable canal, which, leaving Coche on the right 
hand, conveyed the waters of the Nahar-Malcha into the river Tigris 
at some distance above the cities. From the information of the pea- 
sants Julian ascertained the vestiges of this ancient work, which were 
almost obliterated by derign or accident By the indefatigable labour 
of the soldiers a broad and deep channel was speedily prepared for 
the reception of the Euphrates. A strong dyke was constructed to 
interrupt the ordinary current of the Nahar-Malcha : a flood of 
waters rushed impetuously into their new bed ; and the Roman fleet, 
steering their triumphant course hito the Tigris, derided the vaui and 
ineffectual barriers which the Persians of Ctesiphon had erected to 
oppose their passage. 

As it became neccssfitry to transport the Roman army over the 
^ ^^ Tigris, another labour presented itself, of less toil, but of 
the I igris, morc danger, than the preceding expedition. The stream 
of the was broad and rapid, the ascent steep and diflScult ; &n(l 

the entrenchments which had been formed on the ridge of 
the opposite bank were lined with a numerous army of hean* 
cuirassiers, dexterous archers, and huge elephants ; who (according 
to the extravagant hyperboJe of Libanius) could trample with the 
same ease a field of corn or a legion of Romans.*' In the presence 
of such an enemy the construction of a bridge was impracticable ; 
and the intrepid prince, who instantly seized the only possible ex- 

«• Tbo Royal Canal (Nnhar-.^falcfm) might be successively restored, altered, divided, 
&c. (Cellarius, Geograph. Antiq. torn. ii. p. 453 "): and these changes may serve to 
explain the seeming contradictions of antiquity. In the time of Julian it must have 
fallen into the Euphrates behw Ctesiphon. 

*f Kat fAtyiii^n Ixt^arrtv, •*% Trtfv \^yv )mk rrtix^^ ^^^**^ *«' ^tiXMyyt. [Or. Parent 
e. 125.] Rien n'est beau que le vrai; a maxim whicii should be inscribed on the dedk 
of erery rhetorician. 
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pedient, concealea his design, till the moment of execution, from tlie 
knowledge of the barbarians, of his own troops, and even of his 
general? themselves. Under the specious pretence of examining the 
state of the magazines, fourscore vessels^ were gradually unladen ; and 
a select detachment, apparently destined for some secret expedition, 
was ordered to stand to their arms on the first signal. Julian dis- 
guised the silent anxiety of his own mind with smiles of confidence 
and joy ; and amused the hostile nations with the spectacle of military 
games, which he insultingly celebrated under the walls of Coche. 
The day was consecrated to pleasure ; but, as soon as the hour of 
supper was past, the emperor summoned the generals to his tent, and 
acquainted them that he had fixed that night for the passage of the 
Tigris. They stood in silent and respectful astonishment ; but when 
the venerable Sallust assumed the privilege of his age and experience, 
the rest of the chie& supported with freedom the weight of his prudent 
remonstrances.*® Julian contented himself with observing that con-»^ 
quest and safety depended on the attempt ; that, instead of diminish* 
ing, the number of their enemies would be increased by successive 
reinforcements ; and that a longer delay would neither contract the 
breadth of the stream nor level the height of the bank. The signal 
was instantly given, and obeyed : the most impatient of the legionaries 
leaped into five vessels that lay nearest to the bank ; and, as they 
plied their oars with intrepid diligence, they were lost after a few 
moments in the darkness of the night A flame arose on the opposite 
side ; and Julian, who too clearly understood that his foremost ves- 
sels in attempting to land had been fired by the enemy, dexterously 
converted their extreme danger into a presage of victory. " Our 
" fellow-soldiers," he eagerly exclaimed, '* are already masters of the 
bank: see — they make the appointed signal; let us hasten to 
emulate and assist their courage." The united and rapid motion 
of a great fleet broke the violence of the current, and they reached 
the eastern shore of the Tigris with sufficient speed to extinguish the 
flames and rescue their adventurous companions. The diflBculties of 
a steep and lofly ascent were increased by the weight of armour and 
the darkness of the night A shower of stones, darts, and fire was 
incessantly discharged on the heads of the ass£ulants ; who, after an 

** Libanius alludes to the most powerful of the generals. I have ventured to namo 
Sallust. Ammianus [xxiv. 6] says, of all the leaders, qu6d acri metu torriti ducvs 
concord! precatd fieri prohibcro tentareut. 






' This is a mistake : each vessel (accord- five vessels selected for this service wens 

ing to Zosimus two, according to Auimi- remarkably large and strong provision 

anus five) had eighty men. Amm. xxiv. tranH{)ort8. The strength of the fiect 

G, with Wafnicrs note. Gibbon must remained with Julian to carry over Ut« 

\juxyi rvad octogonas for octogenis. The army. - M. 
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arduous struggle, climbed the bank and stood victorious upon the 
rampart. As soon as they possessed a more equal field, Julian, who 
with his light infantry had led the attack,*® darted through the ranks 
a skilful and experienced eye : his bravest soldiers, according to the 
precepts of Homer, '° were distributed in the front and rear ; and all 
the trumpets of the Imperial army sounded to battle. The Romans, 
after sending up a military shout, advanced in measured steps to the 
animating notes of martial music ; launched their formidable javelins, 
and rushed forwards with drawn swords to deprive the barbarians, by 
a closer onset, of the advantage of their missile weapons The whole 
engagement lasted above twelve hours ; till the gradual retreat of the 
Persians was changed into a diso'^erly flight, of which the sharaefu. 
example was given by the principal leaders and the Surenas himself. 
They were pursued to the gates of Ctesiphon ; and the conquerors 
might have entered the dismayed city,'^ if their general, Victor, who 
was dangerously wounded with an arrow, had not conjured them to 
desist from a rash attempt, which must be fatal if it were not successful. 
On their side the Romans acknowledged the loss of only seventy-five 
men ; while they aflSrmed that the barbarians had left on the field of 
battle two thousand five hunib^d, or even six thousand, of their bravest 
soldiersw The spoil was such as might be expected from the riches 
and luxury of an Oriental camp ; large quantities of silver and gold, 
splendid arms and trappings, and beds and tables of massive silver.* 
The victorious emperor distributed, as the rewards of valour, some 
honourable gifts, civic, and mural, and naval crowns ; which he, and 
perhaps he alone, esteemed more precious than the wealth of Asia. 
A solemn sacrifice was offered to the god of war, but the appearances 
of the victims threatened the most inauspicious events ; and Julian 
soon discovered, by less ambiguous signs, that he had now reached 
the term of his prosperity."* 

•• Hinc Imperator . . . Csays Ammianus) ipae cum levia armaturaj auxiliis perprimA 
postremaque discurrens, &c. Yet Zosimus, nifl friend, does not allow him to pass the 
river till two days after the battle. 

'^ Secundum Homericam dispositionem. A similar disposition is ascribed to the 
wise Nestor, in the fourth book of the Iliad; and Homer was never absent from the 
mind of Julian. 

" Persas t<}rrore subito miscuerunt, versisque agminibiis totius gentis, apertas 
Ctesiphontis portas victor miles intrdsset, ni major pnedarum occasio fuisset, quam 
cura victorific (Seztus Kufus de Proviuciis, c. 28). Their avarice might dispose them 
to hear the advice of Victor. 

^ The labour of the canal, the passage of the Tigris, and the victory, are described 
by Ammianus (xxiv. 5, 6), Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 124-128, p. 347-353), Qreg. 
Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 115), Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 24, p. 159 sqq.] p. 181-183), and 
Spi^tus Rufus (de Provinciis, o. 28). 

The suburbs of Ctesiphon, according p. 260. Eunapius, p. 68, ed. Niebuhr. 

to a now fragment of Eunapius, were so Julian exhibited warlike dances and garnet 

full of provisions, that the soldiers wcro in hia camp to recreate the soldiers. Unid. 

in diwgcr of suffering from excess. Mai, — H. 
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On the seoond day after the hattlc the domestic guards, the 
Jovians and Herculians, and the remaininc: troops, which „. . 

7^111 1 situation and 

composed near two-thirds of the whole army, were securely obstinacy of 
wafted over the Tigris.'^ \Vhile the Persians beheld from a.d. sea. 
the walls of Ctesiphon the desolation of the adjacent country, 
Julian cast many an anxious look towards the North, in full expecta- 
tion that, as he himself had victtiri'jusly penetrated to the capital of 
Sapor, the inarch and junction of his lieutenants, Sebastian and 
Procopius, would be executed with the same courage and diligence. 
Ilis expectations were disappointed by the treachery of the Armenian 
king, who permitted, and most probably directed, the desertion of his 
auxiliary troops from the camp of the Romans f* and by the dissen- 
sions of the two generals, who were incapable of forming or executing 
any plan for the public service. When the emperor had relinquished 
the hope of this important reinforcement, he condescended to hold a 
council of war, and approved, sSter a full debate, the sentiment of 
those generals who dissuaded the siege of Ctesiphon, as a fruitless 
and pernicious undertaking. It is not easy for us to cx)nceive by 
what arts of fortification a city thrice besieged and taken by the pre- 
decessors of Julian could be rendered impregnable against an army 
of sixty thousand Romans, commanded by a brave and experienced 
general, and abundantly supplied with ships, provisions, battering 
engines, and military stores. But we may rest assured, from the love 
of glory, and contempt of danger, which formed the character of 
Julian, that he was not discouraged by any trivial or imaginary ob- 
stacles.*'* At the very time when he declined the siege of Ctesiphon, 
he rejected, with obstinacy and disdain, the most flattering ofiers of a 
negociation of peace. Sapor, who had been so long accustomed to 
the tardy ostentation of Constantius, was surprised by the intrepid 
diligence of his successor. As far as the confines of India and 
Scythia, the satraps of the distant provinces were ordered to assemble 
their troops, and to march, without delay, to the assistance of their 
monarch. But their preparations were dilatory, their motions slow ; 
and before Sapor could lead an army into the field, he received the 

^ The fleet and army were forraod in throe divisions, of which the first only Imd 
passed during the night (Ammian. xxiv. G). The warm ^M^«(/a, whom Zosimua 
transports on the third day (I. iii. [c. 26] p. 183), might consist of the protectors, 
amons whom the historian Ammianus, and the future emperor Jovian, actually 
served; some schools of the domestics ; and pcrliaps the Jovians and Ilorculiaus, who 
uften did duty as guards. 

'* Moses of Chorene (Hist Armen. 1. iii. c. 15, p. 246) supplies us with a national 
tradition and a spurious letter. 1 have borrowed only the loading circumstance, which 
is conj«istent with truth, probability, and Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 131, p. 355). 

'• Civitas inexpugnabilis, facinus audax et importunum. Anmiianus, xxiv. 7. IIw 
ft'l low soldier, Kutropius, turns aside from the difficulty: Asflyriainque jHtpulatus, 
castra apud Ctosiphontem stativa aliquandin habuit: n»meansquo victor, &c., x. H 
[h]. ZoflimuB is artful or ignorant, and Socrates inaccurate. 
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melancholy intelligence of the devastation of Aaayria, the rain of ha 
palaces, and the slaughter of his bravest troope, who defended the 
passage of the Tigris. The pride of royalty was humbled in the 
dust ; he took his repasts on the ground ; and the disorder of his hair 
expressed the grief and anxiety of his mind. Periiape he would not 
have refused to purchase, with one half of his kingdom, die safety of 
the remsdnder ; and he would have gladly subscribed himself^ in a 
treaty of peace, the faithful and dependent aUy of the Roman con- 
queror. Under the pretence of private business, a minister of rank 
and confidence was secretly despatched to embrace the knees of Hor- 
misdas, and to request, in the language of a suppliant, that he might 
be introduced into the presence of the emperor. The Sassanian 
prince, whether he listened to the voice of pride or humanity, whe- 
ther he consulted the sentiments of his birth or the duties of his 
situation, was equally inclined to promote a salutary measure which 
would terminate the calamities of Persia, and secure the triumph of 
Rome. He was astonished by the inflexible firmness of a hero who 
remembered, most unfortunately for himself and for hb country, that 
'Alexander had uniformly rejected the propositions of Darius. But 
as Julian was sensible that the hope of a safe and honourable peace 
might cool the ardour of his troops, he earnestly requested that 
llormisdas would privately dismiss the minister of Sapor, and conceal 
this dangerous temptation from the knowledge of the camp.*^* 

The honour, as well as interest, of Julian, forbade him to consume 
He bums ^^^ tlmc uudcr the impregnable walls of Ctesiphon ; and as 
bis fleet, often as he defied the barbarians, who defended the city, to 
meet him on the open plain, they prudently replied that, if he de^red 
to exercise his valour, he might seek the army of the Great King. 
He felt the insult, and he accepted the advice. Instead of confining 
his servile march to the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, he resolved 
to imitate the adventurous spirit of Alexander, and boldly to advance 
into the inland provinces, till he forced his rival to contend with him, 
perhaps in the plains of Arbela, for the empire of Asia. The mag- 
nanimity of Julian was applauded and betrayed by the arts of a 
noble Persian, who, in the cause of his country, had generously sub- 
mitted to act a part full of danger, of falsehood, and of shamc.'^ 

* LibaniuB, Orat Parent, c. 130, p. 354, c. 130, p. 361. Socrates, L iii. c. 21. Th« 
ecclesiastical historian imputes the refusal of peace to the advice of Maximuii. Such 
advice was unworthy of a philosopher; but the philosopher was likewise a magicitm, 
who flattered the hopes and passions of his master. 

^ The arts of this new Zopyrus (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 115, 116 [ed. P*r. 
1609]) may derive some credit from the testimony of two abbre viators (Sextus Rufiis 
and Victor), and the casual hints of Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 134, p. 357) and Am- 
mianus (xziv. 7). The course of genuine history is interrupted by a most unseasonabto 
ohasm in the text of Ammianus. 
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With a train of faithfiu followers he deserted to the Imperial camp ; 
exposed, in a specious tale, the injuries which he had sustained; 
exaggerated the cruelty of Sapor, the discontent of the people, and 
the weakness of the monarchy ; and confidently ofiered himself as the 
hostage and guide of the Roman march. The most rational grounds 
of suspicion were urged, without eflect, by the wisdom and experience 
of Hormisdas ; and the credulous Julian, receiving the traitor into 
his bosom, was persuaded to issue an hasty order, which, in the 
opinion of mankind, appeared to arraign his prudence and to endanger 
his safety. He destroyed in a single hour the whole navy, which 
had been transported above five hundred miles, at so great an ex- 
pense of toil, of treasure, and of blood. Twelve, or, at the most, 
twenty-two, small vessels were s;ived, to accompany, on carriages, the 
march of the army, and to form occasional bridges for the passage oi 
the rivers. A supply of twenty days' provisions was reserved for the 
use of the soldiers ; and the rest of the magazines, with a fleet of 
eleven hundred vessels, which rode at anchor in the Tigris, were 
abandoned to the flames by the absolute command of the emperor. 
The Christian bishops, Gregory and Augustin, insult the madness ol 
the apostate, who executed, with his own hands, the sentence of divine 
justice. Their authority, of less weight, perhaps, in a military ques- 
tion, is confirmed by the cool judgment of an experienced soldier, 
who was himself spectatoir of the conflagration, and who could not dis- 
approve the reluctant murmurs of the troops.'* Yet there are noi 
wanting some specious, and perhaps solid, reasons, which might 
justify the resolution of Julian. The navigation of the Euphrates 
never ascended above Babylon, nor that of the Tigris above Opis."* 
The distance of the last-mentioned city from the Roman camp was 
not very considerable ; and Julian must soon have renounced the vain 
and impracticable attempt of forcing upwards a great fleet against 
the stream of a rapid river, '^^ which in several places was embarrassed 
by natural or artificial cataracts.*^ The power of sails and oars was 
insufficient ; it became necessary to tow the ships against the current 

"^ See Ammianus (xxiv. 7\ Libanius (Orat. Pnreutadis, c. 132, 133, p. 356, 357), 
Zoflimus (I. iii. [c. 2^] p. 18;) \ Zonaras (torn. iL 1. xiii. fc. 13] p. 26), Qreeory (Orat. iv. 
p. 116), and Augustin (de Civitate Dei, 1. iv, c. 29, I. v. c. 21). Of uiese Libaniut 
alone attenipU a £dnt apology for hia hero; who, according to Ammianun, pronounced 
hia own condemnatiou by a tardy and ineffectual attempt to extinguish the flames. 

^ Consult Herodotus (1. i. c. 194), Strabo (1. xvi. p. 1074 [p. 739, ed. Ca*»aub.]), 
and Tavemier (part i. 1. ii. p. 152). 

^ A celeritate Tigris incipit vocari, ita api»ellant Mcdi sagittam. Plin. Hist. Natur. 
ri. 31. 

** One of these dykes, which produces an artificial cascade or cataract, is describod 
by Tavemier (part i. 1. ii. p. 226) and Tlievenot (part ii. 1. i. p. 193). The Persians^ 
or Assyrians, laboiu^ to interrupt the navigation of the river (Strabo, 1. xvi. p. Iu75 
[p. 740]. P'Anvillo, TKuphrate et le Titpra, p. 98, 99). 
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of the river ; the strength of twenty thousand soldiers was exhausted 
in this tedious and servile labour ; and if the Romans continued to 
march along the banks of the Tigris, they could only expect to return 
home without achieving any enterprise worthy of the genius or 
fortune of their leader. If, on the contrary, it was advisable to 
advance into the inland country, the destruction of the fleet and 
magazines was the only measure which could save that valuable prize 
from the hands of the numerous and active troops which might sud- 
denly be poured from the gates of Ctesiphon. Had tlie arms of 
Julian been victorious, we should now admire the conduct as well as 
■'^ the courage of a hero who, by depriving his soldiers of the hopes of 
a retreat, left them only the alternative of death or conquest®* 
The cumbersome train of artillery and waggons, which retards the 
operations of a modern army, was in a great measure un- 
ai5»iiist known in the camps of the Romans.®^ Yet, in every age, 
^^' the subsistence of sixty thousand men must have been one 

of the most important cares of a prudent general ; and that subsist- 
ence could only be drawn from his own or from the enemy's country. 
Had it been possible for Julian to maintain a bridge of communica- 
tion on the Tigris, and to preserve the conquered places of Assyria, a 
desolated province could not afford any large or regular supplies in a 
season of the year when the lands were covered by the inundation of 
tne Euphrates,^* and the unwholesome air was darkened witii swarms 
of innumerable insects.®* The appearance of the hostile country was 
far more inviting. The extensive region that lies between the river 
Tigris and the mountains of Media was filled with villages and 
towns ; and the fertile soil, for the most part, was in a very improved 
state of cultivation. Julian might expect that a conqueror who 
possessed the two forcible instruments of persuasion, steel and gold, 
would easily procure a plentiful subsistence from the fears or avarice 
of the natives. But on the approach of the Romans this rich and 
smiling prospect was instantly blasted. Wherever they moved, the 
inhabitants deserted the open villages and took shelter in the fortified 

^ RecoHect the successful and applauded rashness of Agathocles and Cortez, who 
burnt their ships on the coast of Africa and Mexico. 

" See the judicious reflections of the author of the Essai sur la Tactique, torn, ii 
p. 287--353, and the learned remarks of M. Quichardt, Nouveauz M^moires Militaires, 
torn. i. p. 35 1-382, on the baggage and subsistence of the Roman armies. 

** The Tigris rises to the south, the Euphrates to the north, of the Armenian 
mountains. The former overflows in March, the latter in July. These circumstancoi« 
are weU explained in the Geographical Dissertation of Foster, inserted in Spelman'a 
Expedition of Cyrus, vol. ii. p. 26. 

•* Anmiianus (xxiv. 8) describes, as he had felt, the inconvenieucy of the flood, the 
heat, and the insects. The lands of Assyria, oppressed by the Turks, and ravaged by 
the Curds or Arabs, yield an increase of ten, fifteen, and twenty fold, for the seed 
which is cast into the ground by the wretched and unskilful husuandiuen. Yoyagei 
ie JK^idbuhr^ torn. ii. p. 270, 285. 
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towns; the cattle was driven away; the grass and ripe corn were 
consumed with fire ; and, as soon as the flames had subsided which 
interrupted the march of Julian, he beheld the melancholy fece of a 
smoking and naked desert This desperate but eflectual method of 
defence can only be executed by the enthusiasm of a people who 
prefer theiB independence to their property ; or by the rigour of an 
arbitrary government, which consults the public safety without sub- 
mitting to their inclinations the liberty of choice. On the present 
occasion the zeal and obedience of the Persians seconded the com- 
mands of Sapor ; and the emperor was soon reduced to the scanty 
stock of provisions which continually wasted in his hands. Before 
they were entirely consumed he might still have reached the wealtliy 
and unwarlike cities of Ecbatana or Susa by the effort of a rapid and 
well-directed march f^ but he was deprived of this last resource by 
his ignorance of the roads and by the perfidy of his guides. The 
Romans wandered several days in the country to the eastward of 
Bagdad ; the Persian deserter, who had artfully led them into the 
snare, escaped from their resentment; and his followers, as soon as 
they were put to the torture, confessed the secret of the conspiracy. 
The visionary conquests of Ilyrcania and India, which had so long 
amused, now tormented, the mind of Julian. Conscious that hi? own 
imprudence was the cause of the public distress, he anxiously balanced 
the hopes of safety or success without obtaining a satisfactory answer 
either from gods or men. At length, as the only practicable mea* 
sure, he embraced the resolution of directing his steps towards the 
banks of the Tigris, with the design of saving the army by a hasty 
march to the confines of Corduene, a fertile and friendly province, 
which acknowledged the sovereignty of Rome. The desponding 
troops obeyed the signal of the retreat, only seventy days 
after they had passed the Chaboras with the sanguine ex. 
pectation of subverting the throne of Peraa.®'' 

As long as the Romans seemed to advance into the country, their 
march was observed and insulted from a distance by Retw«t«ajd 
several bodies of Persian cavalry ; who, showing them- Si^^J^ 
selves, sometimes in loose, and sometimes in closer order, •™^* 
faintly skirmished with tlie advanced guards. These detachments 
were, however, supported by a much greater force ; and the heads of 

** Isidore of Charax (Mansion. Parthic. p. 5, 6, in Hudaon, Geograph. Minor, torn, 
ii.) rockonA 129 schociii from Seleucia, and Thevenot (part L l.i. li. p. 209-245) 128 
boorB of march from Bagdad to Ecbatana. or Hamadan. These measures cannot 
exceed an ordinanr parasang, or three Roman miles. 

' The march of Julian from Ctesiphon is circumstantially, but not clearly, dMcribed 
hy Ammianus (zxiv. 7, 8), Libanius (Orat. Parent- c. 134, p. 357), and Zoshnos (l.iii. 

te. 26j p. 183). The two last seem ignorant that their conqueror was retreating: and 
ibenius absurdly confines him to the banks of the Tigris. 

VOL. III. ^ 
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the columns were no sooner pointed towards the Tigris than a doud 
of dust arose on the plain. The Romans, who now aspired only to 
the permission of a safe and speedy retreat, endeavoured to persuade 
themselves that this formidable appearance was occasioned by a troop 
of wild asses, or perhaps by the approach of some friendly Arabs. 
They halted, pitched their tents, fortified their camp, j>aased the 
whole night in continual alarms ; and discovered at the dawn of day 
that they were surrounded by an army of Persians. This army, 
which might be considered only as the van of the barbarians, was 
soon followed by the main body of cuirassiers, archers, and elephants, 
commanded by Meranes,* a general of rank and reputation. He was 
accompanied by two of the king's sons and many of the principal 
satraps ; and fame and expectation exaggerated the strength of the 
remaining powers, which slowly advanced under the conduct of Sapor 
himself. As the Romans continued their march, their long array, 
which was forced to bend or divide, according to the varieties of the 
ground, afforded frequent and favourable opportunities to their vi^ 
lant enemies. The Persians repeatedly charged with fury; they 
were repeatedly repulsed with firmness ; and the action at Marouga, 
which almost deserved the name of a battle, was marked by a con- 
siderable loss of satraps and elephants, perhaps of equal value in the 
eyes of their monarch. These splendid advantages were not obtained 
without an adequate slaughter on the side of the Romans : several 
officers of distinction were either killed or wounded ; and the emperor 
himself, who, on all occasions of danger, inspired and guided the 
valour of his troops, was obliged to expose his person and exert his 
abilities. The weight of offensive and defensive arms, which still 
constituted the strength and safety of the Romans, disabled them 
from making any long or effectual pursuit ; and as the horsemen of 
the East were trained to dart their javelins and shoot their arrows at 
full speed, and in every possible direction,^^ the cavalry of Persia was 
never more formidable than in the moment of a rapid and disorderly 
flight. But the most certain and irreparable loss of the Romans was 
that of time. The hardy veterans, accustomed to the cold climate of 
Gaul and Germany, fainted under the sultry heat of an Assyrian 
summer; their vigour was exhausted by the incessant repetition of 

" Chardm, the most judiciouB of modem travellers, describes (torn. iii. p. 57, 58, 
&c., edit, in 4to.) the education and dexterity of the Persian horsemen. Brissonius 
(de Regno Penico, p. 650, 661, &c.) has collected the testimonies of antiquity. 

* We leam from Procopius (Bell. Pers. (xxv. c. 1), mentioned above, is probably 

i. 0. 13, p. 62y ed. Bonn.) that Mirranes the same as the Mirranes of Procopius, 

was the title of a Persian dignitary ; and and not the name of a general, as Gioboa 

it has been correctly observed by Lord supposed. See Lord A^on, Life of B^ 

tfahon that the Meranes of Anmiianus sarins, p. 35. — S. 
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mardi and combat ; and the progress of the army was suspended by 
the precautions of a slow and dangerous retreat in the presence of an 
active enemy. Every day, every hour, as the supply diminished, the 
value and price of suheistence increased in ^e Roman camp.^* 
Julian, who always contented himself with such food as a hungry 
soldier would have disdainisd, distributed, for the use of the troops, 
the provisions of the Imperial household, and whatever could be 
spared from the sumpter-horses of the tribunes and generals. But 
this feeble relief served only to aggravate the sense of the public dis- 
tress ; and the Romans began to entertain the most gloomy appre- 
hensions that, before they could reach the frx>ntiers of the empire, 
they should all perish, either by famine or by the sword of the bar^ 
barians.*^ 

While Julian struggled with the almost insuperable diflSculties of 
his ffltuation, the silent hours of the night were still devoted 
to study and contemplation. Whenever he closed his eyes moruiiy 
in short and interrupted slumbers, his mind was agitated 
with painful anxiety: nor can it be thought surprising that the 
Genius of the empire should once more appear before him, covering 
with a fimereal veil his head and his horn of abundance, and slowly 
retiring from tlie Imperial tent The monarch started from hi» 
couch, and, stepping forth to refresh his wearied spirits with the 
coolness of the midnight air, he beheld a fiery meteor, which shot 
athwart' the sky, and suddenly vanished. Julian was convinced that 
he had seen the menacing countenance of the god of war;'^ the 
council which he summoned, of Tuscan Haruspices,*^ unanimously 
DTonounced that he should abstain from action ; but, on this occasion, 
necessity and reason were more prevalent than superstition; and 
the trumpets sounded at the break of day. The army marched 
through a hilly country ; and the hills had been secretly occupied by 
the Persians. Julian led the van with the skill and attention of a 



* In Hark Antony's retreat, an attic choenix sold for fifty drachma, or, in other 
words, a pound of floor for twelve or fourteen shillings; barley bread was sold for its 
weight in silyer. It is impossible to peruse the interesting narrative of Plutarch 
(torn. V. p. 102-116 [c. 45]) without perceiving that Mark Antony and Julian were 
pursued by the same enemies and involved in the same distress. 

^ Ammian. xxiv. 8, xxv. 1. 2k>simus, 1. iiij^Tc. 27, «^9.] p. 184, 185, 186. Libanius, 
Ont. Parent, e. 134, 135, p. 357, 358, 359. The sophist of Antioch appears ignorant 
that the troops were hungry. 

*' Ammian. xxv. 2. Julixm had sworn in a passion, nunquam se Marti sacra fae* 
turum (xxiv. 6). Such whimsical quarrels were not uncommon between the gods 
and their insolent votaries; and even the prudent Augustus, after his fleet had been 
twioe shipwrecked, excluded Neptune from the honours of public proceedona See 
Hume's Philosophical Reflections. Essays, vol. iL p. 418. 

" They still retained the monopoly of the vain but lucrative science, which had 
bMo invented in Hetruria; and professed to derive their Imowledge of signs sad omens 
trom the snobut books of Tarquitios, a Tuscan sage. 
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consummate general ; he was alarmed by the mtelligence that hu 
rear was suddenly attacked. The heat of the weather had tempted 
him to lay aside his cuirass ; but he snatched a shield firom one of 
his attendants, and hastened, with a sufficient reinforcement, to the 
relief of the rear guard. A shnilar danger recalled the intrepid 
prince to the defence of the front ; and, as he galloped between the 
columns, the centre of the lefl was attacked, and almost over- 
powered, by a furious charge of the Persian cavalry and elephants. 
This huge body was soon defeated, by the well-timed evolution of 
the light infantry, who aimed their weapons, with dexterity and 
effect, against the backs of the horsemen, and the legs of the 
elephants. The barbarians fled: and Julian, who was foremost 
in every danger, animated the pursuit with his voice and gestures 
His trembling guards, scattered and oppressed by the disorderly 
throng of friends and enemies, reminded their fearless sovereign that 
he was without armour ; and conjured him to decline the fall of the 
impending ruin. As they exdaimed,^^ a cloud of darts and arrows 
was discharged from the flying squadrons ; and a javelin, afler razing 
the skin of his arm, transpierced the ribs, and fixed in the inferior 
part of the liver. Julian attempted to draw the deadly weapon from 
his side ; but his fingers were cut by the sharpness of the steel, and 
he fell senseless from his horse. His guards flew to his relief; and 
the wounded emperor was gently raised from the ground, and con- 
veyed out of the tumult of the battle into an adjacent tent The 
report of the melancholy event passed from rank to rank ; but the 
grief of the Romans inspired them vrith invincible valour, and the 
desire of revenge. The bloody and obstinate conflict was maintained 
by the two armies till they were separated by the total darkness of 
the night The Persians derived some honour from the advantage 
which they obtained against the left wing, where Anatolius, master 
of the offic/CS, was slain, and the praefect Sallust very narrowly escaped. 
But the event of the day was adverse to the barbarians. They 
abandoned the field ; their two generals, Meranes and Nohordates,'* 
fifty nobles or satraps, and a multitude of their bravest soldiers [were 
slain] :* and the success of the Romans, if Julian had survived, might 
have been improved into a decisive and useful victory. 

^ Clamabant hinc inde candidati (see the note of Valesiua) quoe disjecerat terror, 
ut fugientium molem tanquam ruinam male compositi culminis declinaret. Arnmian 
xxv. 3. 

^ Sapor himaelf declared to the Romans that it was his practice to comfort the 
£unilie8 of his deceased satraps by sending them, as a present, the heads of the guards 
and officers who had not fEillen by their master's side. Libanius^ de nece Julian, 
ulcis. c. xiii. p. 163. 

The words in brackets are not in the words or something equivalent were son- 
4to. edition; but it would seem that these dentally omitted, as Um text is iMarly • 
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The first words that Julian uttered, after his recovery from the 
fisdnting fit into which he had been thrown by loss of blood, jhe death 
were expressive of his martial spirit He called for *f,i^; 
his horse and aims, and was impatient to rush into the ^^^^ 
battle. His remaining strength was exhausted by the painful effort ; 
and the surgeons, who examined his wound, discovered the symptoms 
of approaching death. He employed the awfiil moments witli the 
firm temper of a hero and a sage ; the philosophers who had accom- 
panied him in this fatal expedition compared the tent of Julian with 
the prison of Socrates ; and the spectators, whom duty, or friendship, 
or curiosity, had assembled round his couch, listened with respectful 
grief to the funeral oration of their dying emperor.'* " Friends and 
fellow-soldiers, the seasonable period of my departure is now 
arrived, and I discharge, with the cheerfulness of a ready debtor, 
^ the demands of nature. I have learned from philosophy how 
^' much the soul is more excellent than the body ; and that the 
" separation of the nobler substance should be the subject of joy, 
'' rather than of affliction. I have learned from religion that an 
early death has often been the reward of piety ;•• and I accept, 
as a favour of the gods, the mortal stroke that secures me from 
" the danger of disgracing a character which has hitherto been 
" supported by virtue and fortitude. I die without remorse, as I 
" have lived without guilt. I am pleased to reflect on the innocence 
of my private life; and I can affirm with confidence that the 
supreme authority, that emanation of the Divine Power, has been 
** preserved in my hands pure and immaculate. Detesting the 
corrupt and destructive maxims of despotism, I have considered the 
happiness of the people as the end of government Submitting my 
actions to the laws of prudence, of justice, and of moderation, 1 
" have trusted the event to the care of Providence. Peace was the 
" object of my counsels, as long as peace was consistent with the 
** public welfare ; but when the imperious voice of my country 
** summoned me to arms, I exposed my person to the dangers of war, 
*' with the clear fore-knowledge (which I had acquired from tne art 

^ The character and situation of Julian might countenance the suspicion that ho 
had preyiously composed the elaborate oration, which Ammianus heard, and has 
transcribed. The version of the Abb^ de la Bl6terie is faithful and elegant. I have 
followed him in expressing the Platonic idea of emanations, which is darkly insinuated 
in the original. 

^ Herodotus (1. i. c. 31) has displayed that doctrine in an agreeable tale. Yet the 
Jupiter (in the 16th book of the Iliad), who laments with tears of blood the death of 
Sa^pedon his son, had a very imperfect notion of happiness or glory beyond the grave. 

translation of the following passage of maxima cecidenmt, inter has turbas Merena 
Ammianus : " Quinquaginta tum Persa- et Nohodare, potisomis ducibus.. intec^ 
rum opUmatds et satrapsD cum plebe fectia " (1. xxv. c. 3). — S. 
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** of divination) that I was destined to &11 by the sword. I now ofler 
my tribute of gratitude to the Eternal Being, who has not suffered 
me to perish by the cruelty of a tyrant, by the secret dagger of 
conspiracy, or by the slow tortures of lingering disease. He ha^ 
^' given me, in tiie midst of an honourable career, a splendid and 
^^ glorious departure from tiiis world ; and I hold it equally absurd, 
" equally base, to solicit, or to decline, the stroke of fate. — ^Thua 
'' much I have attempted to say ; but my strength fails me, and I 
" feel the approach of death. — I shall cautiously re&ain from any 
'^ word that may tend to influence your suffrages in the election of 
an emperor. My choice might be imprudent or injudicious ; and 
if it should not be ratified by the consent of the army, it might be 
^' fatal to the person whom I should recommend. I shall only, as a 
'^ good citizen, express my hopes that the Romans may be blessed 
" with the government of a virtuous sovereign." After this discourse, 
which Julian pronounced in a firm and gentie tone of voice, he dis- 
tributed, by a military testament,^^ the remains of his private fortune : 
and making some inquiry why Anatolius was not present, he under- 
stood, from the answer of Sallust, that Anatolius was killed ; and 
bewailed, with amiable inconsistency, the loss of his friend. At the 
same time he reproved the immoderate grief of the spectators ; and 
conjured them not to disgrace, by unmanly tears, the fate of a 
prince who in a few moments would be united with heaven and 
with the stars.®^ The spectators were silent; and Julian entered 
into a metaphysical argument with the philosophers Priscus and 
Maximus on the nature of the soul. The efforts which he made, 
of mind as well as body, most probably hastened his death. His 
wound began to bleed with fresh violence: his respiration was 
embarrassed by the swelling of the veins : he called for a draught 
of cold water, and, as soon as he had drunk it, expired without pain, 
about the hour of midnight. Such was the end of that extra- 
ordinary man, in the thirty-second year of his age, after a reign of 
one year and about eight months from the death of Constantius. 
In his last moments he displayed, perhaps with some ostentation, the 
love of virtue and of fame, which had been the ruling passions of 
his nfe.«» 

^ The Boldien who made their verbal or nuncupatory testaments upon actual serrice 
(in procinctft) were exempted from the formalities of the Roman law. See HeinecduB 
vAntiquit. Jur. Roman, tom. i. p. 504) and Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxvii.). 

** This union of the human soul with the divine Kthorial substance of the universe 
18 the ancient doctrine of Pythagoras and Plato, but it seems to exclude any personal 
or conscious immortality. See Warburton's learned and rational ubservations. 
Divine Legation, vol. ii. p. 199-216. 

* The whole relation of the death of Julian is given by Ammianus (xxv. 3), an in- 
telligent spectator. Libaiiius, who turns with horror from the scene, has supplieii 
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The triumph of Christianity, and the calamities of the empire, 
may, in some measure, be ascribed to Julian himself, who .,. . 

, ;* , , II. . 4.1. 1 . Election of 

had neglected to secure the future execution of his desifiiis the emperor 

. Jovian. 

by the timely and judicious nomination of an associate and a.d aes, 
successor. But the royal race of Constantius Chlorus was ""* 
reduced to his own person ; and if he entertained any serious thoughts 
of investing with the purple the most worthy among the Romans, 
he was diverted from his resolution by the diflSculty of the choice, 
the jealousy of power, the fear of ingratitude, and the natural 
presumption of health, of youth, and of prosperity. His unex- 
pected death left the empire without a master, and without an heir, 
in a state of perplexity and danger which, in the space of fourscore 
years, had never been experienced, since the election of Diocletian. 
In a government which had almost forgotten the distinction of pure 
and noble blood, the superiority of birth was of little moment ; the 
claims of official rank were accidental and precarious; and the 
candidates who might aspire to ascend the vacant throne could be 
supported only by the consciousness of personal merit, or by the 
hopes of popular favour. But the situation of a famished army, 
encompassed on all sides by an host of barbarians, shortened the 
moments of grief and deliberation. In this scene of terror and 
distress, the body of the deceased prince, according to his own 
directions, was decently embalmed ; and, at the dawn of day, the 
generals convened a military senate, at which the commanders of the 
legions, and the officers both of cavalry and infantry, were invited to 
assist Three or four hours of the night had not passed away 
without some secret cabals; and when the election of an emperor 
was proposed, the spirit of faction began to agitate the assembly. 
Victor and Arinthaeus collected the remains of the court of Constan- 
tius ; the friends of Julian attached themselves to the Gallic chiefs 
Dagalaiphus and Ncritta; and the most fatal consequences might 
be apprehended from the discord of two factions, so opposite in their 

Bome cii*cumstance8 (Orat. Parental, c. 136-140, p. 359-362). The calumnies of Ore- 
gory, and the legends of more recent saints, may now be silently des^ isod.* 

* A very remarkable fragment of Eu- held commerce with immaterial beings 
napiufl describes, not without spirit, the while yet in the material body — who con- 
struggle bet\%'een the terror of the army descended to rule because a ruler was 
on account of their perilous situation, and nocossory to the welfare of mankind." 
their grief for the death of Julian. — Mai, Nov. Ck>ll. ii. 261. Eunapiua, ed. 
•* Even the vulgar felt that they would Niebuhr, p. 69. — The v-Xu^rit S«if, to 
soon provide a general, but such a general which Julian is thus advantageously com- 
as Julian they would never find, even pared, is manifestly, as M. Mai observes, 
though a god in the form of man — rXm^- a bitter sneer at the Incarnate Deity of 
T*s S(«f. Julian, who, with a mind equal the Christians. The fragment is followed 
to the divinity, triumphed over the evil by an indignant comment by some Chris • 
propensities of human nature, — * * who tian writer. Ibid. — M. 
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character ai.d interest, in their maxims of govemmenty and perhaps 
in their religious priuciple& The superior virtues of Sallust could 
alone reconcile their divisions and unite their suffrages; and the 
venerable praefect would immediately have been declared the successor 
of Julian, if he himself, with sincere and modest firmness, had not 
alleged his age and infirmities, so unequal to the weight of the 
diadem. The generals, who were surprised and perplexed by his 
refusal, showed some disposition to adopt the salutary advice of an 
inferior officer, *°° that they should act as they would have acted in 
tlie absence of the emperor ; that they should exert their abilities to 
extricate the army from the present distress ; and, if they were 
fortunate enough to reach the confines of Mesopotamia, they should 
proceed with united and deliberate counsels in the election of a lawful 
sovereign. While they debated, a few voices saluted Jovian, who 
was no more than Jirsf^^ of the domestics, with the names of Emperor 
and Augustus. The tumultuary acclamation* was instantly repeated 
by the guards who surrounded the tent, and passed, in a few 
minutes, to tiie extremities of the line. The new prince, astonished 
with his own fortune, was hastily invested with the Impenal orna- 
ments, and received an oath of fidelity firom the generals, whose 
favour and protection he so lately solicited. The strongest recom- 
mendation of Jovian was the merit of his father, Count Varronian, 
who enjoyed, in honourable retirement, the fruit of his long services. 
In the obscure freedom of a private station, the son indulged liis 
taste for wine and women; yet he supported, with credit, the 
character of a Christian^ ^^ and a soldier. Without being con- 
spicuous for any of the ambitious qualifications which excite the 
admiration and envy of mankind, the comely person of Jovian, his 
cheerful temper, and familiar wit, had gained the affection of his 
fellow-soldiers; and the generals of both parties acquiesced in a 
popular election which had not been conducted by the arts of their 
enemies. The pride of this unexpected elevation was moderated by 

^ *"* Houoratior aliquis miles; perhaps Ammianus himself. The modest and judi- 
cious historian describes the scene of the election, at which he was undoubtedly pre- 
sent (xxv. f»). 

** The primus or pnmicerivs enjoyed the dignity of a senator; and, though ouly a 
tribime, he ranked with the military dukes. Cod. Theodosian. 1. vi. tit. xxiv. [leg. 
11]. These privileges are perhaps more recent than the time of Jo\ian. 

*<" The ecclesiastical historians, Socrates (1. iii. c. 22), Sozomen (1. vi. c. 3), and 
Thoodoret (1. iv. c. 1), ascribe to Jovian the merit of a confeHSor imder the' preceding 
reign, and piously suppose that he rt'fuscd the puqjle till the whole army unanimously 
exclaimed that they were Christians. Ammianus, calmly pursuing his narrative, 
overtiirows the legend by a single sentence. Hostiis pro Joviano extisque insx>ectifl, 
pronuntiatum est, &c. (xxv. 6). 

■ The soldiers supposed that the accU- stored, as they fondly thought, to healt^ 
Illations proclaimed the name of Julian, re- not that of Jovian. Amm. in Ice— M. 
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the just apprehenaion that the same day might terminate the life 
and reign of the new emperor. The pressing voice of necessity was 
obeyed without delay ; and the first orders issued by Jovian, a few 
hours after his predecessor had expired, were to prosecute a march 
which could alone extricate the Romans from their actual distress. ^^' 
The esteem of an enemy is most uncerely expressed by hb fears ; 
and the degree of fear may be accurately measured by the 
joy with which he celebrates his deliverance. The welcome diflkaity or 
news of the death of Julian, which a deserter revealed to JunraY— 
the camp of Sapor, inspired the desponding monarch with ° ^ 
a sudden confidence of victory. He immediately detached the 
royal cavalry, perhaps the ten thousand ImmortaU^^^^ to second and 
support the pursuit ; and discharged the whole weight of his united 
forces on the rear-guard of the Romans. The rear-guard was 
thrown into disorder; the renowned legions, which derived their 
titles from Diocletian and his warlike colleague, were broke and 
trampled down by the elephants ; and three tribunes lost their lives 
in attempting to stop the flight of their soldiers. The battle was at 
length restored by the persevering valour of the Romans; the 
Persians were repulsed with a great slaughter of men and elephants ; 
and the army, dter marching and fighUng a long summer's day, 
arrived, in the evening, at Samara, on the banks of the Tigris, about 
one hundred miles above Ctesiphon.^^^ On the ensuing day the 
barbarians, instead of harassing the march, attacked the camp, of 
Jovian, which had been seated in a deep and sequestered valley. 
From the hills, the archers of Persia insulted and annoyed tlie 
wearied legionaries ; and a body of cavalry, which had penetrated 
with desperate courage through the Prsetorian gate, was cut in pieces, 
after a doubtful conflict, near the Imperial tent In the succeeding 

*^ AmmiAnuB (xzv. 10) has drawn from the life an impartial portrait of Joyian, to 
which the younger Victor has added some remarkable strokes. The Abb<$ de la Bid- 
terie (Histoirede Jovien, torn. i. d. 1-238) has composed an elaborate history of his 
»hort reign — a work remarkably distinguished by elegance of style, critical disquisi- 
tion, and religious prejudice. 

"'^ liegius equitatus. It appears from Procopius that the Immortals, so famous 
under Cyrus and his successors, were revived, if we may use that improper word, by 
tlic Sassanides. Brisson. de Regno Persico, p. 268, &c. 

*• The obscure villages of the inland country are irrecovembly lost; nor can wo 
name the field of battle where Julian foil: but M. <rAnvillo has dcinonstrat^Hl the 
I>r»vi«e situation of Sumere, Carche, and Dura, along the ImnkH of the Ti)L,Tis (Gdo- 
gniphie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 248; TEuphrato et lo Tigre, p. 95, 97). In the ninth 
c«-ntury, Sumere, or Samara, became, with a slight change of name, the royal roei- 
dvncc of the khalifs of the house of Abbon.'* 



* Samara, still called Samarrah, was couFinting of a few falling houses sur- 

the capital of Motassem Billah, the eighth rotm<le(l by a mud wall. lUch, Kesidonoo 

calif »h of the Abbasside dynofity. It is in Koonliritan, vol. ii. p. loi* ; lAjard, 

uow a poor place, inhabited by Arabs, ^'iucveh and B^ibylon, p. 471. — S. 
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night the camp of Carche was protected by the lofty dykes of toe 
river ; and the Roman army, though incessantly expmed to the 
vexatious pursuit of the Saracens, pitched their tents near the dty of 
Dura^°^ four days after the deatii of Julian. The Tigris was stfll 
on their left ; their hopes and provisions were almost oonsomed ; and 
the impatient soldiers, who had fondly persuaded themselves that the 
frontiers of the empire were not far distant, requested their new 
sovereign that they might he permitted to hazard the passage of tbe 
river. With the assistance of his wisest officers, Jovian endeavoured 
to check their rashness, by representing that, if they possessed suffi- 
cient skill and vigour to stem the torrent of a deep and rapid stream, 
they would only deliver themselves naked and defenceless to tbe 
barbarians, who had occupied the opposite banks. Yielding at 
length to their clamorous importunities, he consented, with reluct- 
ance, that five hundred Gauls and Germans, accustomed from their 
infancy to the waters of the Rhine and Danube, should attempt the 
bold adventure, which might serve either as an encouragement or as 
a warning for the rest of the army. In the silence of the night tiiey 
swam the Tigris, surprised an unguarded post of the enemy, and 
displayed at the dawn of day the signal of their resolution and fortune. 
The success of this trial disposed the emperor to listen to the pro- 
mises of his architects, who proposed to construct a floating bridge 
of the inflated skins of sheep, oxen, and goats, covered with a floor 
of earth and fascines.^^^ Two important days were spent in the 
ineffectual labour; and the Romans, who already endured the 
miseries of famine, cast a look of despair on the Tigris, and upon the 
barbarians, whose numbers and obstinacy increased with the distress 
of the Imperial army.^*^" 

*°* Dura was a fortified place in the wars of Antiochiis against the rebels of Media 
and Persia (Polybius, 1. v. c. 48, 52, p. 548, 552, edit. Casaubon, in 8vo.).' 

^"^ A similar expedient was proposed to the leaders of the ten thousand, and wisely 
rejected. Xenophon, Anabasis, 1. iii. [c. v. §§ 9-11] p. 255, 256, 257. It ^pean 
from our modem travellers that rafts floating on bladders perform the trade and 
navigation of the Tigris. 

*" The first military acts of the reign of Jovian are related by Ammianus (xxv. 6), 
Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 143, p. 3G4), and Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 30] p. 189, 190, 191). 
Though we may distrust the fairness of Libanius, the ocular testimony of Eutropius 
(uuo a Persia atque altero proelio victus, x. 17 [9]) must incline us to suspect that 
Ammianus has been too jealous of the honour of the Roman arms. 



^ * Dura, which still preserves its an- bylon, p. 469. Dura on the Tigris must 

cient name, is a considerable town situ- not be confounded with Dura in the 

ated in a plain on the left bank of the north of Mesopotamia, at no great dis- 

Tigris. This plain appears to bo the taiice from Circesium and the Euphrates, 

same as the plam of Dura, mentioned in where, according to Zosimus (iii. 14), th€ 

the history of Nebuchadnezzar (Daniel sepulchral monument to (jk>rdiAn 

iii. 1 ^. See Rich, Residence in Koordistan, erected. See vol. 1. p. 326.-> 8. 
▼ol. li. p. 148; Layard, Nineveh and Ba- 
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In this hopeless situation, the fainting spirits of the Romana 
were revived by the sound of peace. The transient pre- Negocutioo 
sumption of Sapor had vanished : he observed, with serious ^^,iJ[S^' 
concern, that, in the repetition of doubtful combats, he had '''"^• 
lost his most faithful and intrepid nobles, his bravest troops, and the 
greatest part of his train of elephants : and the experienced monarch 
feared to provoke the resistance of despair, the vicissitudes of fortune, 
and the unexhausted powers of the Roman empire, which might 
soon advance to relieve, or to revenge, the successor of Julian. 
The Surenas himself, accompanied by another satrap, appeared in 
the camp of Jovian,^°' and declared that the clemency of his 
sovereign was not averse to signify the conditions on which he 
would consent to spare and to dismiss the Caesar with the relics of 
his captive army. The hopes of safety subdued the firmness of the 
Romans ; the emperor was compelled, by the advice of his council 
and the cries of the soldiers, to embrace the offer of peace ; and 
the prsefect Sallust was immediately sent, with the general Arinth«u8| 
to understand the pleasure of the Great King. The crafty Persian 
delayed, under various pretences, the conclusion of the agreement ; 
started difficulties, required explanations, suggested expedients, 
receded from his concessions, increased his demands, and wasted 
four days in the arts of negociation, till he had consumed the stock 
of provisions which yet remained in the camp of the Romans. Had 
Jovian been capable of executing a bold and prudent measure, he 
would have continued his march with unremitting diligence; the 
progress of the treaty would have suspended the attacks of the 
barbarians ; and, before the expiration of the fourth day, he might 
have safely reached the fruitful province of Corduene, at the distance 
only of one hundred miles.^^® The irresolute emperor, instead of 
breaking through the toils of tiie enemy, expected his fate with 
patient resignation ; and accepted the humiliating conditions of 
peace which it was no longer in his power to refuse. The five 
provinces beyond the Tigris, which had been ceded- by the grand- 
father of Sapor, were restored to the Persian monarchy. lie 
acquired, by a single article, the impregnable city of Nisibis, which 
had sustained, in three successive sieges, the effort of his arms. 
Singara, and the castle of the Moors, one of the strongest places of 
Mesopotamia, were likewise dismembered from the empire. It was 

•• Sextns Rufus (do Provinciis, o. 29) embraoee a poop subterfuge of national 
Tanity. Taota revcrcntia nominiB Romani fuit, ut a Persifl primus de pace eermo 
haboretur. 

"' it is presumptiions to controvert the opinion of Ammianus, a soldier and a spec* 
cator. Yet it ih difficult to understand hofp the mountains of Corduene could oxtond 
OTcr the plain of Assyria oa low as the conflux of the Tigris and the Qroat Zab, or hom 
au army of uixiy thousand men could march one hundred miles in four days. 
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considered as an indulgence that the inhabitants of tLoae fintresBei 
were permitted to retire with their effects ; but the coiiqucror ligo- 
rously insisted that the Romans should for eyer abandon the kmg 
and kingdom of Armenia. A peace, or rather a long truce, of 
thirty years, was stipulated between the hostile nations ; the £uth of 
the treaty was ratified by solemn oaths and religious ceremonies ; and 
hostages of distinguished rank were reciprocally delivered to secure 
the performance of the conditions.*" 

The sophist of Antioch, who saw with indignation the sceptre of 
The weak- ^is hero in the feeble hand of a Christian successor, pro- 
dSiaof fesses to admire the moderation of Sapor in contentiDg 
Jovian. himself with so small a portion of the Roman empire. If 
he had stretched as far as the Euphrates the claims of his ambition, 
he might have been secure, says Libanius, of not meeting with a 
refusal. If he had fixed, as the boundary of Persia, the Orontes, 
the Cydnus, the Sangarius, or even the Thracian Bosphorus, flatterers 
would not have been wanting in the court of Jovian to convince the 
timid monarch that his remaining provinces would still afbrd the 
most ample gratifications of power and luxury."* Without adopting 
in its fiill force this malicious insinuation, we must acknowledge that 
the conclusion of so ignominious a treaty was facilitated by the 
private ambition of Jovian. The obscure domestic, exalted to the 
throne by fortune, rather than by merit, was impatient to escape 
from the hands of the Persians, that he might prevent the designs of 
Procopius, who commanded the army of Mesopotamia, and establish 
his doubtful reign over the legions and provinces which were still 
ignorant of the hasty and tumultuous choice of the camp beyond the 
Tigris."^ In the neighbourhood of the same river, at no very con- 
siderable distance from the fatal station of Dura,"* the ten thousand 
Greeks, without generals, or guides, or provisions, were abandoned, 
above twelve hundred miles from their native country, to the resent- 
ment of a victorious monarch. The difference of their conduct and 

"* The treaty of Dura ia recorded with grief or indignation by Anunianus (xxv. 7), 
Libaniufl (Orat. Parent, c. 142, p. 3G4), Zosimufl (1. iii. [c. 31] p. 190, 191), Gregory 
Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 117, 118, who imputes the distress to Julian, the deliverance 
to Jovian), and Eutropius (x. 17 [9]). The last-mentioned writer, who waa pretent 
in a military station, styles this peace uecessariam qiiidem sed igTiobilem. 

"* Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. Ua, p. 3G4, 365. 

^ *'' Conditionibus .... dispendiosis Romana) reipublicse impositiB . . . quibus cirpi- 
dior regni quam glorite Jovianus, imperio rudis, adquievit. Sextus RufuB de Pro- 
vinciis, c. 29. La Bl^terie has expressed, in a long, direct oration, these spedoui 
considerations of public and private interest (llist. de Jovien, torn. i. p. 39, &c.). 

"* The generals were murdered on the banks of the Zabatus (Anabasis, 1. ii. [c v. 
§ IJ p. 1^6, 1. iii. [c. iu. § 6] p. 220), or Great Znb, a river of Assyria, 400 feet broad, 
which falls into the Tigris foiui^eu hours below Mosul. The error of the QrwkM 
bestowed on the Great and Lesser Zab the names of the Wolf (Lycus) and the G<Mt 
. Capros). They created these animals to attend the Ti/jer of the East. 
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■uocess depended much more on their character than on their situa- 
tion. Instead of tamely resigning themselves to the secret delibera- 
tions and private views of a single person, the united councils of 
the Greeks were inspired by the generous enthusiasm of a popular 
assembly, where the mind of each citizen is filled with the love of 
glory, the pride of freedom, and the contempt of death. Conscious 
of their superiority over the barbarians in arms and discipline, they 
disdained to yield, they refused to capitulate : every obstacle was 
surmounted by their patience, courage, and military skill ; and the 
memorable retreat of the ten thousand exposed and insulted the 
weakness of the Persian monarchy.*^* 

As the price of his disgraceful concessions, the emperor might 
perhaps have stipulated that the camp of the hungry Romans 
should be plentifully supplied,^ ^* and that they should be hi»retre«t 

. . . . . to llisibis. 

permitted to pass the Tigris on the bridge which was con- 
structed by the hands of the Persians. But if Jovian presumed to 
solicit those equitable terms, they were sternly refused by the haughty 
tyrant of the East, whose clemency had pardoned the invaders of his 
country. The Saracens sometimes intercepted the stragglers of the 
march ; but the generals and troops of Sapor respected the cessation 
of arms, and Jovian was suffered to explore the most convenient place 
for the passage of the river. The small vessels which had been saved 
from the conflagration of the fleet performed the most essential 
service. They first conveyed the emperor and his favourites, and 
afterwards transported, in many successive voyages, a great part of 
the army. But, as every man was anxious for his personal safety and 
apprehensive of being lefl on the hostile shore, the soldiers, who were 
too impatient to wait the slow retiums of the boats, boldly ventured 
themselves on light hurdles or inflated skins, and drawing after them 
their horses, attempted, with various success, to swim across the river. 
Many of these daring adventurers were swallowed by the waves; 
many others, who were carried along by the violence of the stream, 
fell an easy prey to the avarice or cruelty of the wild Arabs ; and the 
loss which the army sustained in the passage of the Tigris was not 
inferior to the carnage of a day of battle. As soon as the Romans 
had landed on the western bank, they were delivered from the 
hostile pursuit of the barbarians ; but in a laborious march of two 
hundred miles over the plains of Mesopotamia tliey endured the last 

*^ The Cyropadia is vague and languid; the Anabasis circumstantial and aiiimatod 
Such \m the eternal difference between fiction and truth. 

"^ According to Rufinua, an immediate supply of provisions was stipulated by tha 
treaty, and Theodoret affirms that the obligation was fiaiihfully dischai^ged by th« 
Persians. Such a fact is probable, but imdoubtedly lalse. See Tillemont, Hist, das 
Einpersurs, tom. iv. p. 702. 
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extrpmities of thirst and hunger. They were obliged to tntTerae a 
sandy desert,, which, in the extent of seventy miles, did not afiord a 
single blade of sweet grass nor a single spring of fresh water, and die 
rest of the inhospitable waste was untrod by the footsteps either of 
friends or enemies. Whenever a small measure of flour could be 
discovered in the camp, twenty pounds weight were greedily purchased 
with ten pieces of gold,^^^ the beasts of burden were slaughtered and 
devoured, and the desert was strewed with the arms and baggage of 
the Roman soldiers, whose tattered garments and meagre countenances 
displayed their past sufferings and actual misery. A small convoy of 
provisions advanced to meet the army as far as the castle of Ur ; and 
the supply was the more grateful, since it declared the fidelity of. 
Sebastian and Procopius. At Thilsaphata^^® the emperor most 
graciously received the generals of Mesopotamia, and the remains of 
a once flourishing army at length reposed themselves under the walls 
of Nisibis. The messengers of Jovian had already proclaimed, in tibe 
language of flattery, his election, his treaty, and his return, and the 
new prince had taken the most effectual measures to secure the alle- 
giance of the armies and provinces of Europe by placing the military 
command in the hands of those oflScers who, from motives of interest 
or inclination, would firmly support the cause of their benefactor."' 
The friends of Julian had confidently announced the success of his 
expedition. They entertained a fond persuasion that the 
clamour tcmplcs of the gods would be enriched with the spoils of the 
treaty of East ; that Persia would be reduced to the humble state of 
^*^*^ a tributary province, governed by the laws and ma^strates 

of Rome ; that the barbarians would adopt the dress, and manners, 
and language of their conquerors ; and that the youth of Ecbatana 

"^ We may recollect some Hues of Lucan (Fharsal. iv. 95), who describee a similAr 
difltreas of Ctesar's army in Spain: — 

Sseva fames aderat — ^— 

Miles eget : toto censd non prodigus emit 

Exiguam Cererem. Proh lucri pallida tabes ! 

Non deest prolato jejunus venditor auro. 
See Quichardt (Nouveaux Mdmoires Militaires, tom. i. p. 379-382). Hib analysis of 
the two campaigns in Spain and Africa is the noblest monument that has erer been 
raised to the fame of Csosar. 

"• M. d'Anville (see his Maps, and I'Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 92, 93) traces their 
march, and assigns the true position of Hatra, Ur, and Thilsaphata, which Ammianiis 
has mentioned. He does not complain of the Samiel, the deadly hot wind, which 
Thevenot (Voyages, part ii. 1. i. p. 192) so much dreaded. 

"• The retreat of Jovian is described by Ammianus (xxv. 9), Libanius (Oral. 
Parent, c. 143, p. 365), and Zosimus (1. iii. [c. 33] p. 194). 

• Hatra or Atra, of which there are See Lynch, in Journal of Olograph. So- 
very extensive ruins, ia now called Al- dety, vol. ix. p. 467; Ainsworth, Re- 
Hathr, The town was probably very searches, vol. ii. c. 35; Layard, Nineveh 
ancient, but the ruins seem to belong to and its Remains, vol. i. p. 108. The po* 
the Sassanian period, or, at all events, sition of Ur and Thilsaphata is luioeitam 
%re not earlier than the Parthian dynasty. — S. 
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and Susa would study the art of rhetoric under Grecian mastera.^^® 
The progress of the arms of Julian interrupted his communication 
with the empire, and, from the moment that be passed the Tigris, his 
affectionate subjects were ignorant of the fate and fortunes of their 
prince. Their contemplation of £Eincied triumphs was disturbed by 
the melancholy rumour of his death, and they persisted to doubt, after 
they could no longer deny, the truth of that fatal event. **^ The 
messengers of Jovian promulgated the specious tale of a prudent and 
necessary peace ; the voice of fame, louder and more aucere, revealed 
the disgrace of the emperor and the conditions of the ignominious 
treaty. The minds of the people were filled with astonishment and 
grief^ with indignation and terror, when they were informed that the 
unworthy successor of Julian relinquished the five provinces which had 
been acquired by the victory of Galerius, and that he shamefully 
surrendered to tlie barbarians the important city of Nisibis, the 
firmest bulwark of the provinces of the East^** The deep and\ 
dangerous quesUon, how &r the public faith should be observed when ^ 
it becomes incompatible with the public safety, was freely agitated 'or 
popular conversation, and some hopes were entertained that the 
emperor would redeem his pusillanimous behaviour by a splendid act 
of patriotic perfidy. The inflexible spirit of the Roman senate had 
always disclaimed the imequal conditions which were extorted from 
the distress of her captive armies ; and, if it were necessary to satisfy 
the national honour by delivering the guilty general into the hands 
of the barbarians, the greatest part of the subjects of Jovian would 
have cheerfully acquiesced in the precedent of ancient times. ^'^ 

But the emperor, whatever might be the limits of his constitutional 
authority, was the absolute master of the laws and arms of jorten 
the state ; and the same motives which had forced him to Ni^if!^ 
subscribe, now pressed him to execute the treaty of peace, ^t^^ 
He was impatient to secure an empire at the expense of a SK'iSS^ 
few provinces, and the respectable names of religion and -^"so**. 

*** LibanioB (Orat Parent, c. 145, p. 366). Such were the natoral hopes and 
wishet of a rhetorician. 

"* The people of Corrhse, a city devoted to Paganism, buried the inauspicious 
messenger imder a pile of stones (SSosimus, 1. iii. fo. 34] p. 196). Libanius, when he 
received the fatal intelligence, cast his eye on ms sword; but he recoUected that 
Plato had condemned suicide, and that no muflt live to compose the Panegyric of 
Julian (Ldbanius de Vitft su&, torn. ii. p. 45, 46 fed. Morell. Fans, 1627]). 

*^ Ammiauus and Eutropius may be admitted as fair and credible witnesses of the 
public language and opinions. The people of Antioch reviled an ignominious peace 
which exposed them to the Persians on a naked and defenceless frontier (Excerpt. 
Valcsiana, p. 845, ex Johanne Antiocheno.). 

'» The Abb^ de la BMterie (Hist, de Jovien, torn. L p. 212-227), though a severe 
casuiiit, has pronounced that Jovian was not bound to execute his promise : since ha 
could not dismember the empire, nor alienate, without their consent, the allegiance of 
his people. I have never found mi eh delight or instruction in such politiod 
f-bysics. 
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honour concealed the personal feara and the ambition of Joriia 
Notwithstanding the dutiful solicitations of the inhabitants, deoencr, 
as well as prudence, forbade the emperor to lodge in the palace of 
Nisibis ; but the next morning after his arrival, Bineses, the ambas- 
sador of Persia, entered the place, displayed from the dtadel the 
standard of the Great King, and proclaimed, in his name, the oroel 
alternative of exile or servitude. The principal citizens of Nisibe, 
who, till that fatal moment, had confided in the protection of tbor 
sovereign, threw themselves at his feet They conjured him not to 
abandon, or, at least, not to deliver, a faithful colony to the rage of a 
barbarian tyrant, exasperated by the three successive defeats which 
he had experienced under the walls of Nisibis. They still possesaed 
arms and courage to repel the invaders of their country; they 
requested only the permission of using them in their own defence, 
and, as soon as they had asserted their independence, they shooM 
implore the favour of being again admitted into the rank of his 
subjects. Their arguments, their eloquence, their tears, were in- 
effectual. Jovian alleged, with some confusion, the sanctity of oaths ; 
and as the reluctance with which he accepted the present of a crown 
of gold convinced the citizens of their hopeless conc^tion, the advocate 
Sylvanus was provoked to exclaim, " O emperor 1 may you thus be 
" crowned by all the cities of your dominions!'' Jovian, who in a 
few weeks had assumed the habits of a prince,*^* was displeased with 
freedom, and oflfcnded with truth ; and as he reasonably supposed that 
the discontent of the people might incline them to submit to the 
Persian government, he published an edict, under pain of death, that 
they should leave the city within the term of three days. Ammianus 
has delineated in lively colours the scene of universal despair, which 
he seems to have viewed with an eye of compassion.^** The martial 
youth deserted, nith indignant grief, the walls which they had so 
gloriously defended ; the disconsolate mourner dropped a last tear over 
the tomb of a son or husband, which must soon be profaned by the 
rude hand of a barbarian master ; and the aged citizen kissed the 
threshold and clung to the doors of the house where he had passed the 
cheerful and careless hours of infancy. The highways were crowded 
with a trembling multitude ; the distinctions of rank, and sex, and 
age, were lost in the general calamity. Every one strove to bear away 
some fragment from the wreck of his fortunes ; and as they could not 
command the immediate service of an adequate number of horses or 

*•• At Nisibis he performed a royai act. A brave officer, his namesake, who had 
been thought worthy of the purple, was dragged from supper, thrown into a woU. 
and stoned to death indthout any form of trial or OTidence of guilt. Ammian. xxv. IL 

'^ See XXY. 9, and Zosimus, 1. iii. [o. 33] p. 194, 195. 
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waggons, they were obliged to leave behind them the greatest part of \ 
their valuable effects. The savage insensibility of Jovian appears to 
have aggravated the hardships of these unhappy fugitives. They 
were seated, however, in a new-built quarter of Amida ; and that 
rising city, with the reinforcement of a very considerable colony, soon 
recovered its former splendour and became the capital of Mesopo- 
tamia.^'* Similar orders were despatched by the emperor for the 
evacuation of Singara and the castle of the Moors, and for the resti- 
tution of the five provinces beyond the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed the 
glory and the fruits of his victory ; and this ignominious peace has 
justly been considered as a memorable aera in the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire. The predecessors of Jovian had sometimes re- 
linquished the dominion of distant and unprofitable provinces; but, 
since the foundation of the city, the genius of Rome, the god Ter- 
minus, who guarded the boundaries of the republic, had never retired 
before the sword of a victorious enemy. ^*^ 

After Jovian had performed those engagements which the voice of 
his people might have tempted him to violate, he hastened ReflectJoos 
away from the scene of his disgrace, and proceeded with <»<*»<>^«*> 
his whole court to enjoy the luxury of Antioch.^** Without con- 
sulting the dictates of religious zeal, he was prompted, by humanity 
and gratitude, to bestow the last honours on the remains of his 
deceased sovereign ; **• and Procopius, who sincerely bewailed the 
loss of his kinsman, was removed from the command of the army, 
under the decent pretence of conducting the funeral. The corpse of 
Julian was transported from Nisibis to Tarsus, in a slow march of 
fifteen days, and, as it passed through the cities of the East, was 
saluted by the hostile factions with mournful lamentations and 
clamorous insults. The Pagans already placed their beloved hero in 
the rank of those gods whose worship he had restored, while the 
invectives of the Christians piu'sued the soul of the apostate to hell, 
and his body to the grave. ^"^ One party lamented the approaching 

^ Chron. PUchal. p. 300 [torn. i. p. 554, ed. Bonn]. The eoelasiastical Notitia 
may be eonsoltecL 

**' Zosimus, 1. iii. [o. 32] p. 192, 193. Seztna RufuB de ProTinoiiB, c. 29. Auguitin 
de Civitai. Dei, 1. iy. c. 29. This general podtion mvust be applied and interpreted 
with some caution. 

>« Ammianua, xxv. 10. Zoaimua, 1. iii. [o. 34] p. 196. He might be edaz, et 
vino Veneriqne indulgena. But I agree with La nl^terie (tom. i. p. 14S>154^ in 
rejecting the fooliah report of a Bacchanalian riot (ap. Suidam) celebrated at Antioch 
by the emperor, hia tcife, and a troop of ooncubinea. 

** The Abb6 de la Bldterio ^tom. L p. 156, 209) handsomely exposes the brutal 
bigotry of Baronius, who would nave thrown Julian to the dogs, ne oespititi4 quidem 
•M»ulturft dignus. 

^ Compare the sophist and the saint (Libanius, Monod. tom. ii. p. 251, and Oral. 
Farsot. o. 145, p. 367, o. 166, p. 377, with Gregory Masiansen, Orat. iy. p. 125-132). 
Tbe Chriatian orator fiuntly mutton some exhortations to modesty and foiyvenaii; 
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ruin of their altars, the either celebrated the marvellous deliveraiice of 
the church. The Christians applauded, in lofty and ambiguous strains, 
the stroke of divine vengeance which had been so long suspended 
over the guilty head of Julian. They acknowledged that the death 
of the tyrant, at the instant he expired beyond the Tigris, was revealed 
to the saints of Egypt, Syria, and Cappadocia;"' and instead of 
suffering him to fall by the Persian darts, their indiscretion ascribed 
the heroic deed to the obscure hand of some mortal or immortal 
champion of the faith. ^'* Such imprudent declarations were eagerly 
adopted by the malice or credulity of their adversaries,^** who darkly 
insinuated or confidently asserted that the governors of the church 
had instigated and directed the fanaticism of a domestic asaaiwn.^^ 
Above sixteen years after the death of Julian, the charge was solemnly 
and vehemently urged in a public oration addressed by Libanius to 
the emperor Theodosius. His suspicions are unsupported by fact or 
, argument, and we can only esteem the generous zeal of the sophist of 
X Antioch for the cold and neglected ashes of his friendL^** 

It was an ancient custom in the funerals, as well as in the triumphs 
«nd ftmerai of the Romans, that the voice of praise should be oorreded 
of Julian. ]yy ^^Q^ Qf satire and ridicule, and that, in the midst of the 
splendid pageants which displayed the glory of the living or of the 
dead, their imperfections should not be concealed from the eyesd 
the world. *^* This custom was practised in the funeral of Julian. 
The comedians, who resented his contempt and aversion for the 
theatre, exhibited, with the applause of a Christian audience, the U^ely 

but he is well satisfied that the real sufferings of Julian will &r exceed the &bakmi 
torments of Ixion or Tantalus. 

*'^ Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, torn. iv. p. 549) has coUectod these -visiou 
Some saint or angel was observed to be absent in the night on a secret expedition, fte. 

"* Sozomen (I. vi. 2) applauds the Greek doctrine of tyrannicide : but the iihait 
passage, which a J^mt might have translated, is prudently suppressed by the 
president Cousin. 

*^ Immediately after the death of Julian an uncertain rumour was scattered, t^ 
cecidisse Romano. It was carried by some deserters to the Persian camp; and the 
Romans were reproached as the assassins of the emperor by Sapor and his subjecti 
(Ammian. xxv. 6; Libanius de ulciscendA Juliani nece, c. xiii. p. 162, 163). It w« 
luved, as a decisive proof, that no Persian had appeared to claim the promised reward 
(Ldban. Orat. Parent, o. 141, p. 363). But the flying horseman who darted the fatal 
javelin might be ignorant of its effect, or he might be slain in the same action. 
Ammianus neither feels nor inspires a suspicion. 

^^ "O^Tif ifT»k9i9 cXn^Mv r*l r^*lv mirin ai^^trru This dark and ambiguous expree8i<Hi 
may point to Athanasius, the first without a rival of the Christian clergy (Libanios 
de ulcis. Jul. neoe, c. 5, p. 149. La Bleterie, Hist, de Jovien, tom. i. p. 179). 

** The orator (Fabricius, Biblioth. Grace, tom. vii. p. 145-179) scatters su^idona. 
demands an inquiry, and insinuates that proofs might still be obtained. He aacnbei 
the success of the lluns to the criminal neglect of revenging Julian's death. 

** At the funeral of Vespasian, the comedian who personated that frugal emperor 

anxiously inquired how much it cost ? — Fourscore thousand pounds (centiee). Gm 

me the tenth part of the sum, and throw mv body into the Tiber. Su«U». ifc 
Vetpaaian. c. 19, with the notes of Casaubon and Gronoviiis. 
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and exaggerated representation of the faults and follies of the deceased 
emperor. JHis yariou8 character and angular manners afforded an 
ample scope^or pleasantry and ridicule. ^'^ In the exercise of his 
uncommon talents he often descended below the majesty of his raqk. 
Alexander was transformed into Diogenes, — ^the philosopher was de- 
graded into a priest The purity of his virtue was sullied by excessive 
vanity ; his superstition disturbed the peace and endangered the 
safety of a mighty empire ; and his irregular sallies were the less 
entitled to indulgence, as they appeared to be the laborious efforts of 
art, or even of affectation. The remains of Julian were interred at 
Tarsus in Cilicia ; but his stately tomb, which arose in that city on 
the banks of the cold and limpid Cydnus,^'* was displeaang to the 
faithful friends who loved and revered the memory of that extrar 
ordinary man. The philosopher expressed a very reasonable wish 
that the disdple of Plato might have reposed amidst the groves of the 
Academy,^'* while the soldier exclaimed, in bolder accents, that th^ 
ashes of Julian should have been mingled with those of Caesar, in the 
field of Mars, and among the ancient monuments of Roman virtue.^ ^® 
The history of princes does not very frequently renew the example of 
a rimilar competition/ 

^ Grasoiy (Drat. iv. p. 119, 120 [ed. Paris, 1609; Orat. v. c. 16, 18, p. 157, Beqq. 
ed. Bened. 1778]) compares this supposed ignominy and ridicule to the fimeral 
honours of Constantiua, whose body was chaunted over Mount Taurus by a choir 
of angels. 

!>• Quintus Curtius, 1. iii c. 4. The luxuriancy of his descriptions has been often 
censured. Tet it was almost the duty of the historian to describe a riyer whose 
waters had nearly proved fatal to Alexander. 

^ Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 156, p. 377. Tet he acknowledges with gratitude the 
liberality of the two royal Inrothers in decorating the tomb of Julian (de ulcis. Jul. 
neoe, c. 7, p. 152). 

*^ Ch^us suprema et cineres, si qm tunc just& consuleret, non Oydnus videre 
dsberet, quamvis gratiasimus amnis et Uquidus: sed ad peipetuandam gloriam reoia 
fitttoram pneterlimibere Tiberis, intersecans urbem etemam, divommque vetemm 
mgoomeota pnestringens. Amrnian, xxv. 10. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The Qovernmbkt and Dbath of Jovian.— Eleotion Z¥ Valbxtihiaji. who 

A8S00IATKB HIB BBC/rUEB YaLENS, AND MAKES THE T^AL DlTISION OF TBI 

Eastern and Wbstkbn Empires. — Revolt of Pbocopius. — Civn. akd 
Ecclesiastical Administration.— Germany.— Britain. — Afbica,— Thi 
East.— The Danube. — ^Dkath of Valentinl^.— His two Sons, Geatiak 

AND VaLENTINIAN II., SUCCEED TO THE WESTERN EMPIRE. 

The death of JuEan had kft Uie public affairs of the empire in a very 
doubtful and dangerous mtuaUon. The Roman anny was 
cklSl^. ' saved by an inglorious, perhaps a necessary, tzeaty ; * and 
Aj>. 3«3. ^j^^ g^^ moments of peace were consecrated by the jrious 
Jovian to restore the domestic tranquillity of the church and state. 
The indiscretion of his predecessor, instead of reconciling, had artfully 
fomented the religious war; and the balance which he afiected to 
preserve between the hostile factions served only to perpetuate the 
contest by the vicissitudes of hope and fear, by the rival claims of 
ancient possession and actual favour. The Christians had forgotten 
the spirit of the Gospel, and the Pagans had imbibed the spirit of the 
church. In private families the sentiments of nature were extinguished 
by the blind fury of zeal and revenge ; the majesty of the laws was 
violated or abused ; the cities of the East were stained with blood ; and 
the most implacable enemies of the Romans were in the bosom of their 
country. Jovian was educated in the profession of Christianity ; and 
as he marched from Nisibis to Antioch, the banner of the Cross, the 
Labarum of Constantine, which was again displayed at the head of 
the legions, announced to the people the faith of their new emperor. 
As soon as he ascended the throne he transmitted a circular epistle 
to all the governors of provinces, in which he confessed the divine 
truth and secured the legal establishment of the Christian religion. 
T^e insidious edicts of Julian were abolished, the eccesiastical immu- 
nities were restored and enlarged, and Jovian condescended to lament 
that the distress of the times obliged him to diminish the measure of 
eharitaUe distributions.* The Christians were unanimous in the loud 

* The medali of Jovian adorn him with victories, laurel crowns, and prostrato 
captiyeg. Ducange, Pamil. Byzantin. p. 52. Flattery ia a foolish suicide; she destroyi 
herself with her own hands. 

' Jovian restored to the church r«» i^tun tir/Mf; a forcible and comprehendve 
expression (Philostozgius, 1. viii. c. 5, with Qodefroy's Dissertations, p. 329. Soao- 
meu, 1. fi. c. 3). The uew Uv which condemned tlie rape or marriage of nuns (Cod. 
Thood. 1. ix. tit. XXV. 1^. 2) is oxaggeratad by Soiomen, who supposes thsi an 
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and sincere applause which they bestowed on the pious successor of 
Julian ; but they were still ignorant what creed or what synod he 
would choose for the standard of orthodoxy, and the peace of the 
church immediately revived those eager disputes which had been 
suspended during the season of persecution. The episcopal leaders 
of the contending sects, convinced from experience how much their 
fate would depend on the earliest impressions that were made on the 
mind of an untutored soldier, hastened to the court of Edessa, or 
Antioch. The highways of the East were crowded with Homoousian, 
and Arian, and Semi-Arian, and Eunomiau bishops, who struggled to 
outstrip each other in the holy race ; the apartments of the palace 
resounded with their clamours, and the ears of the prince were 
assaulted, and perhaps astonished, by the singular mixture of meta- 
physical argument and passionate invective.' The moderation of 
Jovian, who recommended concord and charity, and referred the 
disputants to the sentence of a future council, was interpreted as a 
symptom of indifference ; but his attachment to the Nicene Creed was 
at length discovered and declared by the reverence which he expressed 
for the celestial^ virtu^ of the great Athanasius. The intrepid 
veteran of the faith, at Uie age of seventy, had issued from his retreat 
on the first intelligence of the tyrant's death. The acclamations of 
the people seated him once more on the archiepiscopal throne, and 
he wisely accepted or anticipated the invitation of Jovian. Hie 
venerable figure of Athanasius, his calm courage and insinuating 
eloquence, sustained the reputation which he had already acquired in 
the courts of four successive princes.^ As soon as he had gsdned the 
confidence and secured the faith of the Christian emperor, he returned 
in triumph to his diocese, and continued, with mature eounaeb and 
undiminished vigour, to direct, ten years longer,^ the ecclesiastical 
government of Alexandria, Egypt, and the catholic church* Befova 

amorous glance, the adultery of the heart, was puniahed irith death by th^ eyamgidit 
lagialator. 

' Compare Socrates, 1. ilL c. 25, and Philostoighis, 1. yuL e» 6, with Qode£roy's 
Dissertations, p. 330. 

* The word celestial faintly expresses the impious and extravagant flatteiy of the 
emperor to the archbishop, rnt r^^f t** 9im rSn Jkan ifAtm^un, (See the original 
epistle in Athanasius, torn. ii. p. 33.) Oregoinp^ Naziansen (Orat. xxL p. 392) celebrates 
the friendship of Jovian and Athanasius. The primate's journey was advised by the 
Skyptian monks (Tillemont, M^m. Eool^ tom. viiL p. 221). 

' Athanasius, at the court of Antioch, ii agreeably represented by La Bldterie 
(Hist, de Jovien, tom. L p. 121-146): he translates the smgular and origmal con« 
ferenoes of the emperor, the primate of Egypt, and the Arian deputies. The Abbtf 
is not satisfied with the ooarw pleasantry of Jovian; but his partiality for Athanasiua 
assumes, in his eyes, the character of Justice. 

* The true era of his death is perplexed with some difficulties (TUlemont, MIm. 
Eool^. torn. viii. p. 719-723). But the date (a.d. 373, May 2) which seems tlis 
most consirtent with histoiy and reason is ratified by his auUientic Life (Mafiei, 
OsMTvazion: Lettsrarie, torn. iiL p. 81). 
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his departure from Antioch, he assured Jovian that his orthodox 
devotion would be rewarded with a long and peaceful reign. Atha- 
nasius had reason to hope that he should be allowed either the merit 
of a successful prediction, or the excuse of a grateful though ineffectual 

prayer.' 

The slightest force, when it is applied to assist and guide the 
Jovian natural descent of its object, operates with irresistihle 
^JJj5Sf weight ; and Jovian had the good fortune to embrace the 
toleration, rcligious opiuious which were supported by the spirit of the 
times, and the zeal and numbers of the most powerful sect* Under 
his reign Christianity obtained an easy and lasting victory ; and as 
soon as the smile of royal patronage was withdrawn, the genius of 
Paganism, which had been fondly raised and cherished by the arts 
of Julian, sunk irrecoverably in the dust In many cities the temples 
were shut or deserted ; the philosophers, who had abused their transient 
favour, thought it prudent to shave their beards and disguise their 
profession ; and the Christians rejoiced that they were now in a con- 
dition to forgive or to revenge the injuries which they had sufiered 
under the -preceding reign.* The constenu^tion of the Pagan world 
was dispelled by a wise and gracious edict of toleration, in which 
Jovian expliciUy declared that, although he should severely punish 
the sacrilegious rites of magic, his subjects might exercise, with 
freedom and safety, the ceremonies of the ancient worship. The 
memory of this law has been preserved by the orator Themistius, who 
was deputed by the senate of Constantinople to express their loyal 
devotion for the new emperor. Themistius expatiates on the clemency 
of the Divine Nature, the facility of human error, the rights of 
conscience, and the independence of the mind, and, with some elo- 
quence, inculcates the principles of philosophical toleration, whose aid 
Superstition herself, in the hour of her distress, is not ashamed to 
implore. He justly observes that in the recent changes both religions 
had been alternately disgraced by the seeming acquisition of wortiiless 
proselytes, of those votaries of the reigning purple who could pass, 
without a reason and without a blush, from the church to the temple, 
and from the altars of Jupiter to the sacred table of the Christiana^® 

' See the obaenrationB of ValesiuB and Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, 
vol. iv. p. 38) on the original letter of Athanasins, which is presenred by Theodont 
(1. iv. c. 3). In some MSS. tliis indiscreet promise is omitted; perhaps by the 
^catholics, jealous of the prophetic fame of their leader. 

• Athanasius (apud Theodoret, 1. iv. c. 3) magnifies the number of the orthodox, 
who composed the whole world, rc>i| Uiy4,f rSt ra 'a^/w ^ftfwmn. This assertioa 
was verified in the space of thirty or forty years. 

» Socrates, 1. iii. c. 24. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 131) and Libanius (0»i. 
Parentalis, c. 148, p. 369) express the living sentiments of their respective factions 

»» Themistius, Orat. v. p. 63-71, edit. Harduin, Paris, 1684. The Abb^ de la 
BWtene iudicioiisly remarks (Hist, de Jovien, tom. i. p. 199) that Soiomeii hM 
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In the space of seven months the Roman troops, who were now 
returned to Antioch, had performed a march of fifteen 
hundred miles, in which they had endured all the hardships from 



Aotiocb, 



of war, of famine, and of climate. Notwithstanding their aj^. ses. 



October. 



services, their fatigues, and the approach of winter, the 
timid and impatient Jovian allowed only to the men and horses a 
respite of six weeks. The emperor could not sustain the indiscreet 
and malicious raillery of the people of Antioch.^^ He was impatient 
to possess the palace of Constantinople, and to prevent the ambition 
of some competitor who might occupy the vacant allegiance of Europe ; 
but he soon received the grateful intelUgence that his authority was 
acknowledged from the Thracian Bosphorus to the Atlantic ocean. 
By the first letters which he despatched from the camp of Mesopo- 
tamia, he had delegated the military command of Gaul and lUyricum 
to Malarich, a brave and faithful officer of the nation of the Franks^ 
and to his father-in-law. Count Lucillian, who had formerly dis- 
tinguished his courage and conduct in the defence of Nisibis. Malarich 
had declined an office to which he thought himself unequal, and 
Lucillian was massacred at Rheims, in an accidental mutiny of the 
Batavian cohorts.^* But the moderation of Jovinus, master-general 
of the cavalry, who forgave the intention of his disgrace, soon appeased 
the tumult and confirmed the uncertain minds of the soldiera The 
oath of fidelity was administered and taken with loyal acclamations, 
and the deputies of the Western armies *' saluted their new sovereign 
as he descended from Mount Taurus to the city of Tyana, in Capper 
docia. From Tyana he continued his hasty march to Ancyra, capital 
of the province of Galatia, where Jovian assumed, with his infant son, 
the name and ensigns of the consulship.^ ^ Dadastana,^* an ^j^ j^. 
obscure town, almost at an equal distance between Ancyra •'•°~^ *• 
and Nice, was marked for the fatal term of his journey and his life. 

forgot the general toleration; and ThemistiaB the establishment of the caUioUo 
religion. Each of them turned away from the object which he disliked, and wished 
to suppress the part of the edict the least honoun&le, in his opinion, to the emperor 
Jovian. 

MMJ rm t»?.»vfufmf fm^00ut (f<tmo8i8 luteUis). Johan. Antiochen. in Exoerpt. Valesian. 
p. 845. The libels of Antioch may be adinitted on very slight evidence. 

" Compare Ammianus (xxv. 10), who omits the name of the Batavians, with 
Zoeimus (1. iii. [c. 35] p. 197), who removes the scene of action from Rheims to Sirmiimi. 

" Quos capita scholarum ordo castrensiB appellat. Ammian. xxv. 10, and Vales, 
ad locum. 

'* Cujufl vagitus, pertinaciter reluctantis, ne in curuli sellA veheretur ex more, id 
quod mox acoidit portendebat. [Amm. L c] Augustus and his successors respect- 
fully solicited a dispensation of age for the sons or nephews whom the^ raised to the 
oons\il8hip. But the curule chair of the first Brutus had never been dishonoured by 
an infant. 

^ The Itinerary of Antoninus fixes Dadastana 125 Roman miles from Nice, 117 
from Ancyra (Wesseling, Itinerar. p. 142). The pilgrim of Bordeaux, by omitting 
some stages, reduces the whole space from 242 to 181 miles. Wesseling, p. 574. 
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After indulging himself with a plentiful, perhaps an intempente 
Bupper, he retired to rest, and the next morning tiie emperor Jomn 
was found dead in his bed. The cause of this sudden death 
Jovian? was vaTiously understood. By some it was ascribed to the 
*^' "" consequences of an indigestion, occasioned either by the 
quantity of the wine or the quality of the mushrooms which he had 
swallowed in the evening. AcoorcUng to others, he was suffocated in 
his sleep by the vapour of charcoal, which extracted from the walk of 
the apartment the unwholesome moisture of the fresh plaster.^* But 
the want of a regular inquiry into the death of a prince whose reign 
and person were soon forgotten appears to have been the only drcum- 
stance which countenanced tiie malicious whispers of poison azvl 
domestic guilt^^ The body of Jovian was sent to Constantinople to 
be interred with his predecessors, and the sad procession was met on 
the road by his wife Charito, the daughter of Count Ludllian, who 
still wept the recent death of her father, and was hastening to diy 
her tears in the embraces of an Imperial husband. Her disappoint- 
ment and grief were embittered by the anxiety of maternal tendemesa. 
Six weeks before the death of Jovian, his infant son had been placed 
in the curule chair, adorned with the tide of Nobilissimtis and the ?am 
ensigns of the consulship. Unconscious of his fortune, the royal youth, 
who from his grandfather assumed the name of Varronian, was 
reminded only by the jealousy of the government that he was the son 
of an emperor. Sixteen years afterwards he was still alive ; but he 
had already been deprived of an eye, and his afflicted mother expected, 
every hour, that the innocent victim would be torn from her arms, to 
appease with his blood the suspicions of the reigning prince.^' 

After the death of Jovian the throne of the Roman world remained 
Vacancy of tcu days ^' without a master. The ministers and generals 
^bral^*^* still continued to meet in council, to exercise their respective 
n-2«. functions, to maintain the public order, and peaceably to 

conduct the army to the city of Nice in Bithynia, which was chosen 

** See Ammianus (xzv. 10), Eutropius (x. 18 [9]), who might likewise be pretent; 
Jeroin (torn. i. p. 26 [toxn. L p. 341 ed. Vfdlars.J sd Heliodorum), OrocuuB (viL 31), 
Sozomen (1. vi c. 6), Zosimufl (1. iii. [c. 35] p. 197, 198), and ZoDaraa (torn. iL 1. xiii. 
[o. 14] p. 28, 29). We cannot expect a perfect agreement, and we ahaU not diacua 
minute differences. 

*^ Amm ianus, unmindful of his usual candour and good sense, compares the death 
of the harmless Jovian to that of the second Africanus, who had excited the fears and 
resentment of the popular faction. 

'* Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 336-349, edit. Montfaucon. The Christian orator attempts 
to comfort a widow by the examples of illustrious misfortunes; and observes, that, of 
nine emperors (including the Caesar Gallus) who had reigned m his time, only two 
(Conatantine and Constantius) died a natiu^ death. Such vague consolations have 
never wiped away a single tear. 

•• Ten days appear scarcely sufficient for the march and election. But it may be 
obeerFed—l. That the generals might command the expeditious use of the public 
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for the place of the elecdon.*^ In a solemn assembly of the ciyil and 
military powers of the empire, the diadem was again unanimously 
offered to the praefect Sallust He enjoyed the glory of a second 
refusal ; and, when the virtues of the father were alleged in favour oi 
his son, the praefect, with the firmness of a disinterested patriot, de- 
clared to the electors that the feeble age of the one, and the vnex- 
perienoed youth of the other, were equally incapable of the laborious 
duties of government Several candidates were proposed, and, 
after weighing the objections of character or atuation, they were 
successively rejected : but as soon as the name of Valentinian was 
pronounced, the merit of that officer united the suffrages of the whole 
assembly, and obtained the sincere approbation of Sallust himself. 
Valentinian '^ was the son of Count Gratian,^ a native of Cibalis, in 
Pannonia, who from an obscure condition had raised himself, Eieetiao 
by matchless strength and dexterity, to the military com- ^ySS!^ 
mands of Africa and Britain, from which he retired with an ^^"^^ 
ample fortune and suspicious integrity. The rank and services of 
Gratian contributed, however, to smooth the first steps of the promo- 
posts for themselvss, their attendants, and messengers. 2. That the troops, for the 
ease of the cities, marched in many divisions; and that the head of the column might 
arrive at Nice, when the roar halted at Ancyra. 

** Ammianus, zzri. 1; Zoaimus, L iiL [c. 36] p. 19S; Philostoigius, I. viii. o. 8; 
and Godefroy, Dissertat. p. 334. Philostorgius, who appears to have obtained some 
ciirious and authentic intelligence, ascribes the choice of Valentinian to the prsefect 
Sallust,* the master-general Arintheus, Dogalaiphus count of the domestics, and the 
patrician Datianua, whose pressing recommendations from Ancyra had a weighty 
mfluence in the election. 

" Ammianus (xxz. 7, 9) and the younger Victor [Epit. o. 45] have furnished the 
portrait of Valentinian, which naturally precedes and iUustrates the histoiy of his 
reign.^ 

* Not the prafect Sallust, but Secundus re attentius •^^minm^M. huno Secundum 
(2cMvt8«v n roS iwmix'")- Gibbon seems deprehendi alium eme a Salustio," &c. 
to have been misled by a note of Gode- Vol. iii. p. 523, ed. Cant.— S. 

froy: Valois says, "Qothofredus in an- ^ Symniaohus, in a frannent of an 

notationibus ad hunc locum, notat huno oration published by M. Mai, describes 

Secimdimi Pnefectum Pnetorio eundem Valentinian as bom among the snows of 

esse cum Salustio ; et olim quidem ita Illyria, and habituated to military labour 

senseram in Annot. ad lib. 22, Amm. amid Uie heat and dust of Libya: genitus 

Hare. p. 266, meamque opinionem secutus in frigoribus, edncatus in solibus. Symm. 

est Gothofr. in dicto loco. Varum postea Orat. Frag. edit. Niebuhr, p. 5. — li. 

* The following table ezbibxts the members of the family: — 

Qratianus. 

I 

Marina or Severa = VALXNTiifiANUS J = Justina, Yaimhb, 



Imp. b. 321, ob. 375. 



widow of Imp. b. 329, slain 378L 
Magnentius. 



GraTIAMUS, VALXNTHaAMim IL 

Imp. b. 359, slain 383. Imp. b. 371, slain 392. 

m. 1, Constantia, d. 

of Constantius II. (see 

Vol. U. p. 349); 

2, Lata. 
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don of his son, and afibrded him an early opportimity of displajiog 
those solid and useful qualifications which raised his character above 
the ordinary level of his fellow-soldiers. The person of Valentinim 
was tall, graceful, and majestic. His manly countenance, deeply 
marked with the impression of sense and spirit, inspired his friends 
with awe, and his enemies with fear ; and, to second the effortB of 
his undaimted courage, the son of Gratian had inherited the ad- 
vantages of a strong and healthy constitution. By the habits of 
chastity and temperance, which restrain the appetites and invigorate 
the faculties, Valentinian preserved his own and the public esteem. 
The avocations of a military life had diverted his youth from the 
elegant pursuits of literature ;^ he was ignorant of the Greek lan- 
guage and the arts of rhetoric ; but, as the mind of the oratcv was 
never disconcerted by timid perplexity, he was able, as often as the 
occasion prompted him, to deliver his decided sentiments with boM 
and ready elocution. The laws of martial discipline were the only 
laws that he had studied, and he was soon distinguished by the 
laborious diligence and inflexible severity with which he dis- 
charged and enforced the duties of the camp. In the time of Julian 
he provoked the danger of disgrace by the contempt which be 
publicly expressed for the reigning religion ;'* and it should seem, 
from his subsequent conduct, that the indiscreet and unseasonable 
freedom of Valentinian was the effect of military spirit rather than of 
Christian zeal. He was pardoned, however, and still employed, by a 
prince who esteemed his merit,*' and in the various events of the 
Persian war he improved the reputation which he had already ac- 
quired on the banks of the Rhine. The celerity and success with 
which he executed an important commission reconunended him to the 
favour of Jovian, and to the honourable command of the second 
schooly or company, of Targeteers of the domestic guards. In the 
march from Antioch he had reached his quarters at Ancyra, when he 
was unexpectedly summoned, without guilt and without intrigue, to 
assume, in the forty-third year of his age, the absolute government 
of the Roman empire. 

The invitation of the ministers and generals at Nice was of little 

*^ At Antioch, where he wan obliged to attend the emperor to the temple, he struck 
apriest who had presumed to purify him with lustnu water (Sozomen, 1. tI. c 6. 
Theodoret, 1. iii. c. 16). Such public defiance might become Valentinian; but it 
could leave no room for the unworthy delation of the philosopher Maximus, which 
supposes some more private offence (Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 2] p. 200, 201). 

"^ Socrates, 1. iv. A previous exile to Melitene, or Thebais (the first might ha 
possible), is interposed by Sozomen (L vi. c. 6) and PhilostoiigiuB (L viL c 7, with 
Godefroy*s Dissertations, p. 293). 

* According to Ammianus, he wrote modelling. Soribens decor^, yenusldqat 
elegantly, and was skilled in painting and pingens et finirens, zxx. 9. — ¥ 
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moment, UDless it were confirmed by the voice of the army. The aged 
Sallust, who had long observed the irregular fluctuations of He u 
popular assemblies, proposed, under pain of death, that tfi^^i^ 
none of those persons whose rank in the service might ex- ^^.^-f* 
cite a party in their favour, should appear in public on the ^«*>-2«» 
day of the inauguration. Yet such was the prevalence of ancient 
superstition, that a whole day was volimtarily added to thb dangerous 
interval because it happened to be the intercalation of the Bissextile.*^ 
At length, when the hour was supposed to be propitious, Valentinian 
showed himself firom a lofty tribunal ; the judicious choice was ap- 
plauded, and the new prmce was solemnly invested with the diadem 
and the purple, amidst the acclamations of the troops, who were 
disposed in martial order round the tribunal. But when he stretched 
forth his hand to address the armed multitude, a busy whisper was 
accidentally started in the ranks, and insensibly sweUed into a loud 
and imperious clamour, that he should name, without delay, a col- 
league in the empire. The intrepid calmness of Valentinian ob- 
tained silence and commanded respect, and he thus addressed the 
assembly : '' A few minutes since it was in your power, fellow- 
soldiers, to have left me in the obscurity of a private station. 
Judging from the testimony of my past life that I deserved to reign, 
^' you have placed me on the throne. It is now my duty to consult 
^^ the safety and interest of the republic. The weight of the universe 
*' is undoubtedly too great for the hands of a feeble mortaL I am 
*'*' conscious of the limits of my abilities and the uncertainty of my 
*'*' life, and, far from declining, I am anxious to solicit, the assistance 
" of a worthy colleague. But, where discord may be fatal, the choice 
*^ of a &ithful friend requires mature and serious deUberation. That 
^^ deliberation shall be my care. Let your conduct be dutiful and 
oonfflstent Retire to your quarters; refresh your minds and 
bodies ; and expect the accustomed donative on the accession of a 
new emperor.'' '^ The astonished troops, with a mixture of pride, 

M AmmianuBy in a long, becauae uDaeasonable, digresaion (xxvi. 1, and Valeciua ad 
locum), nahly supposes that he understands an astronomical question, of which hia 
readers are ignorant. It is treated with more judgment and propriety by Censorinui 
(de Die Natali, c. 20\ and Macrobius (Satumal. 1. i. c. 12-16). The appellation of 
Bisiextile, which maru the inauspicious year TAugustin. ad Januarium, Epist. 119), 
la derived from the repetition of the sixth day or the calends of March.* 

** Valentinian's first speech is full in Ammianus (xxvi. 2); concise and sententioui 
in Philostorgius (1. viii. o. 8). 

* Gibbon probably meant to write " the Feb. 25 = A.D. VI. Kol. Mart, priorem. 

repetition of the sixth day hefirre the Feb. 26 = A.D. V. Kal. Mart, 

caienda of March," which is the tact. In Feb. 27 s ▲.D. IV. Kal. Mart, 

the le^Hvear (to use a modem phraae), Feb. 28 = a.d. III. Kal. Mart, 

the last (jays of Februaiy were called — Feb. 29 — Prid. Kal. Mart. 

Feb. 23 =r AD. VII. Kal. Mart. Smith's Diet, of Greek and Rom. Alitiq.t 

Feb. 24 = A-D. VI. Kal. Mart posteri- p. 231, 2nd ed.- S. 

Oram. 
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S86 VALENB ASSOCIATED WITH VALENTINIAN. Chap. }[XV 

of satis&ction, and of terror, oonfesaed the yoioe of their master. 
Their angry clamours subsided into olent revereuce, and ValeDtiniao, 
encompassed with the eagles of the lemons and the yarious bannen 
of the cavalry and infomtry, was conducted in warlike pomp to the 
palace of Nice. As he was sensible, however, of the importance of 
preventing some rash declaration of the soldiers, he consulted the 
assembly of the chiefs, and their real sentiments were concisely 
expressed by the generous freedom of Dagabdphus. ^ Most excel- 
lent prince," said that officer, ^ if you consider only your fiunily, 
you have a brother ; if you love the republic, look round for the 
most deserving of the Romans." '* The emperor, who suppressed 
his displeasure without altering his intention, slowly proceeded from 
Nice to Nicomedia and Constantinople. In one of the suburbs of 
mid MO- that capital,'^ thirty days after his own elevation, he 
^iS^ bestowed the title of Augustus on his brother Valens :* and 
aS^, ^ ^^ boldest patriots were convinced that their opposition, 
March 28. without bciug scrviceablc to their country, would be fiUal 
to themselves, the declaration of his absolute will was received with 
silent submission. Valens was now in the thirty-sixth year of his 
age, but his abilities had never been exercised in any employment, 
military or civil, and his character had not inspired the world with 
any sanguine expectations. He possessed, however, one quality 
which recommended him to Valentinian, and preserved the domestic 
peace of the empire : a devout and grateful attachment to his bene- 
factor, whose superiority of genius, as well as of authority, Valens 
humbly and cheerfully acknowledged in every action of his life.*' 

Before Valentinian divided the provinces, he reformed the adminis« 
Theflnai tr^tion of the empire. All ranks of subjects who had been 
division of injured or oppressed under the reign of Julian were invited 
and Western to support their public accusations. The silence of mankind 
^.3u, attested the spodess integrity of the praefect Sallust,** and 
^'^ his own pressing solicitations that he might be permitted to 

^ Si tuo8 amas, Imperator optime, habes fratrem; si Rempublicam, qucre quern 
Testiaa. Ammian. xxvi. 4. In the diyision of the empire, Valentixiian retained that 
tiucere oounaellor for himaelf (c. 6). 

" In Buburbano, Ammian. xxvi. 4. The famous ffebdomoUf or field of Mm, ms 
distant from Constantinople either seven stadia or seven miles. See Valeuus anid hii 
brother, ad loc.; and Ducan^, Const. L ii. p. 140, 141, 172, 173. 

* Participem quidem legitimum potestatis; sed in modum apparitoriB m orig e rum , 
ut progrediens aperiet textus. Amminn. xzri. 4. 

^ Notwithstanding the evidence of Zonaras, Smdas, and the Ptochal C!broniels^ M. 
de TUlemont (Hist, des Empereiuv, tom. v. p. 671) wishes to disbelieve these stoxiai 
si avantageuses k un payen. 

* Symmachus praises the liberality of of Csepar. Exigui aninu vices munenna 
Valentinian in raising his brother at once partiuntur, tua libcralitas desideriis nihil 
to the rank of Augustus, not training him reliquit. Symm. Orat. p. 7, edit. Niebnhr* 
through the slow and probationary degree Berlm, 1810, reprinted from IftsL — M. 
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retire from the business of the state were rejected by Valentinian 
with the most honourable expressions of friendship and esteem. But 
among the favourites of the late emperor there were many who 
had abused his credulity or superstition, and who could no longer 
hope to be protected either by favour or justice.** The greater part 
of the minbters of the palace and the governors of the provinces were 
removed from their respective stations, yet the eminent merit of some 
officers was distinguished from the obnoxious crowd, and, notwith- 
standing the opposite clamours of zeal and resentment, the whole 
proceedings of this delicate inquiry appear to have been conducted 
with a reasonable share of wisdom and moderation.'^ The festivity 
of a new reign received a short and suspicious interruption from the 
sudden illness of the two princes, but as soon as their health was 
restored they left Constantinople in the beginning of the spring. In 
the castie or palace of Mediana, only three miles from Naissus, they 
executed the solemn and final division of the Roman empire." 
Valentinian bestowed on his brother the rich praefecture of the E<ut^ 
frt)m the Lower Danube to tiie confines of Persia ; whilst he reserved 
for his immediate government the warlike* prefectures of Ulyricum^ 
Italyj and Qavl^ from the extremity of Greece to the Caledonian 
rampart, and from the rampart of Caledonia to the foot of Mount 
Atias. The provincial administration remained on its former basis, 
but a double supply of generals and magistrates was required for two 
councils and two courts ; the division was made with a just regard to 
their peculiar merit and situation, and seven master-generals were 
soon created either of the cavalry or infantry. When this important 
business had been amicably transacted, Valentinian and Valens em- 
braced for the last time. The emperor of the West established his 
temporary residence at Milan, and the emperor of the East returned 
to Constantinople to assume the dominion of fifty provinces, of whose 
language he was totally ignorant^ 

The tranquillity of the East was soon disturbed by rebellion, and 
the throne of Valens was threatened by the daring attempts of a 

^ EunapiiiB celebrates and exaggerates the sufferingB of Mazimui (p. 82, 83 [p. 102, 
ed. Comm.l); yet he allows that this sophist or magician, the guilty favourite of 
Julian, and the personal enemy of Yalentmian, was cUsmissed on the payment of a 
small fine. 

** The loose assertions of a general disgraoe (Zosimua, 1. iy. [o. 2] p. 201) are 
detected and refuted by Tillemont (tom. y. p. 21). 

" Ammianus, zxyi. 5. 

^ Ammianus says, in general terms, subagrestis ingenii, nee belliois nee liberalibus 
studiis eniditus. Ammian. zzzL 14. The orator Themistius, with the genuinr 
impertinence of a Greek, wished for the first time to speak the Latin language, th* 
dialect of his soyereign, rJi» XcAmtm u^rtietu. Drat. tI. p. 71. 

* Ipse supra impacati Rheni semibar- Princejp* oreatus ad diffidlem^ militiaai 
ripas raptim yexilla o<Histitiiena * * reyarastt Byxam. OnX. il.- '^ 
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rival whose affinity to the emperor Julian ^^ was his sole merit, and 
itovoitof b^ ^^^ ^ only crime. Procopius had been hastily paro- 
]^g^^ moted from the obscure station of a tribune and a notary 
^^ ■'** to the joint command of the army of Mesopotamia ; th^ 
public opinion already named him as the successor of a prince who 
was destitute of natural heirs ; and a vain rumour was propagated by 
his friends or his enemies, that Julian, before the altar of the Moon 
at Carrhse, had privately invested Procopius with the Imperial 
purple. ^^ He endeavoured, by his dutiful and submissive be- 
haviour, to disarm the jealousy of Jovian, resigned without a contest 
his military command, and retired, vrith his wife and family, to cul- 
tivate the ample patrimony which he possessed in the province of 
Cappadocia. These useful and innocent occupations were inter- 
rupted by the appearance of an officer with a band of soldiers, who, 
in the name of his new sovereigns, Valentinian and Valens, was 
despatched to conduct the unfortunate Procopius either to a per- 
petual prison or an ignominious death. His presence of mind pro- 
curea him a longer respite and a more splendid fate. Without 
presuming to dispute the royal mandate, he requested the indulgence 
of a few moments to embrace his weeping family, and, while the 
vigilance of his guards was relaxed by a plentiful entertainment, he 
dexterously escaped to the sea-coast of the Euxine, from whence be 
passed over to the country of Bosphorus. Jn that sequestered region 
he remained many months, exposed to the hardships of exile, of 
solitude, and of want ; his melancholy temper brooding over his mis- 
fortunes, and his mind agitated by the just apprehension that, if any 
accident should discover his name, the faithless barbarians would 
violate, without much scruple, the laws of hospitality. In a moment 
of impatience and despair, Procopius embarked in a merchant-vessel 
which made sail for Constantinople, and boldly aspired to the rank of 
a sovereign because he was not allowed to enjoy the security of a 
subject At first he lurked in the villages of Bithynia, continually 
changing his habitation and his disguise.^^ By degrees he ventured 
into the capital, trusted his life and fortune to the fidelity of two friends, 

^ The uncertun degree of alliance, or consanguinity, is expressed by the wordi 
«»i>/'j«f, cognatus, consobrinus (see Valesius ad Ammian. xziiL 3). The mother of 
ProcopiuB might be a sister of Basilina and Count Julian, the mother and uncle of 
the Apostate. Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 4r. 

^ Ammian. zxiii 3, zxri. 6. He mentions the report with much hesitation: susnr- 
ravit obscurior funa; nemo enim dicti auctor exstitit verus. It serres, howeTor, to 
mark that Procopius was a Pagan. Tet his religion does not appear to haye pro- 
moted, or obstructed, his pret^isions. 

^ One of his retreats was a country-house of Eunomius, the heretic. The mart* 
was absent, innocent, ignorant; yet he narrowly escaped a sentence of death, and wM 
banished into the remote parts of Mauritania (Philostorg. 1. ix. c. 5, 8, and Qodafiraf*! 
Dissert, p. 369-378). 
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a senator and an eunuch, and conceived some hopes of success irom 
the intelligence which he obtained of the actual state of public afiaira 
The body of the people was infected with a spirit of discontent : they 
regretted the justice and the abilities of Sallust, who had been im- 
prudently dismissed from the prsefecture of the East They despised 
the character of Valens, which was rude without vigour, and feeble 
without mildness. They dreaded the influence of his father-in-law, 
the patrician Petronius, a cruel and rapacious minister, who rigor- 
ously exacted all the arrears of tribute that might remam unpaid 
since the reign of the emperor Aurelian. The circumstances were 
propitious to the desdgns of an usurper. The hostile measures of the 
Persians required the presence of Valens in Syria ; from the Danube 
to the Euphrates the troops were in motion, and the capital was occa- 
sionally filled with the soldiers who passed or repassed the Thracian 
Bosphorus. Two cohorts of Gauls were persuaded to listen to the 
secret proposals of the conspirators^ which were recommended by the 
promise of a liberal donative ; and, as they still revered the memory 
of Julian, they easily consented to support the hereditary claim of hk 
proscribed kinsmaa At the dawn of day tiiey were drawn up near 
the baths of Anastasia, and Procopius, clothed in a purple garment 
more suitable to a player than to a monarch, appealed, as if he rose 
from the dead, in the midst of Constantinopla The soldiers^ who 
were prepared for his reception, saluted their trembling prince with 
shouts of joy and vows of fideity. Their numbers were soon increased 
by a sturdy band of peasants collected from the adjacent country, 
and Procopius, shielded by the arms of his adherents, was successively 
conducted to the tribunal, the senate, and the palace. During the 
first moments of his tumultuous reign he was astonished and terrified 
by the gloomy silence of the people, who were either ignorant of the 
cause or apprehensive of the event. But his military strength was 
superior to any actual resistance; the maleoontents flocked to the 
standard of rebellion ; the poor were excited by the hopes, and the 
rich were intimidated by the fear, of a general piUage ; and the 
obstinate credulity of the multitude was once more deceived by 
the promised advantages of a revolution. The magistrates were 
seized, the prisons and arsenals broke open, the gates and the en- 
trance of the harbour were diligentiy occupied, and, in a few hours, 
Procopius became the absolute, though precarious, master of the 
Imperial city.^ The usurper improved this unexpected success with 
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some degree of courage and dexterity. He artfully propagated die 
rumours and opinions the most £Ei?ourable to his interest, while he 
deluded the populace by giving audience to the frequent but ima- 
ginary amba^adors of distant nations. The large bodies of troc^ 
stationed in the cities of Thrace and the fortresses of the Lower 
Danube were gradually involved in the guilt of rebeUion, and the 
Gothic princes consented to supply the sovereign of Constantinople 
with the formidable strength of several thousand auxiliaries. Bis 
generals passed the Bosphorus, and subdued, without an efibrt, the 
unarmed but wealthy provinces of Bithynia and Asia. After an 
honourable defence the city and island of Cyzicus yielded to his 
power, the renowned legions of the Jovians and HerculiaDS embraced 
the cause of the usurper whom they were ordered to crush, and, as 
the veterans were continually augmented with new levies^ he soon 
appeared at the head of an army whose valour, as well as nmnben^ 
were not unequal to the greatness of the contest The son of Hat- 
misdas,'^ a youth of spirit and ability, condescended to draw bis 
sword against the lawful emperor of the East, and the Persian prince 
was immediately invested with the ancient and extraordinary powers 
of a Roman proconsul. The alliance of Faustina, the widow of 
the emperor Constantius, who intrusted herself and her daughter to 
the hands of the usurper, added dignity and reputation to his cause. 
The princess Constantia, who was then about five years of age, 
accompanied, in a litter, the march of the army. She was shown to 
the multitude in the arms of her adopted father, and, as often as she 
passed through the ranks, the tenderness of the soldiers was inflamed 
into martial fury :'^ they recollected tiie glories of the house of 
Constantine, and they declared, with loyal acclamation, that they 
would shed the last drop of their blood in the defence of the lojil 
infant.^' 

In the mean while Valentinian was alarmed and perplexed by the 
doubtful intelligence of the revolt of the East^ The difliculties of 

^ HormiBdffi maturo juveni HormiBds regalia illius filio, poteetatem Prooonaulif 
detulit; et civilia, more veterum, et bella, recturo. Ammian. xxvi. 8. The Pernan 
prince escaped with honour and safety, and was afterwards (a.d. 380) restored to the 
same extraordinary office of proconsul of Bithynia (Tillemont> Hist, des Empereors, 
tom. ▼. p. 204). I am ignorant whether the race of Sassan was propagsted. I find 
(a.d. 514) a pope Hormisdas; but he was a native of Frusino, in Italy (P^tgL BMt. 
Pontific, tom. i. p. 247). 

* The infant rebel was afterwards the wife of the emperor Ghratian, but she died 
young and childless. See Ducange, Fam. Bysantin. p. 48, 59. 

3* Sequimini culminis summi prosapiam, was the language of Proc<^iuB, who 
affected to despise the obscure birth ana fortuitous election of the upstart PannoiiiaiL 
Ammian. xxvi. 7. 

* Symmachus describes his embarrass- vate foe of the emperor; his first cart 
ment. " The Qermans are the common must be victory, his aocond revflaga." 
•nemies of the state, Procopiiis the pri< Symm. Orat. p. 11. — ^M. 
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a German war forced him to confine his immediate care to the 
safety of his own dominions; and, as every channel of uibd€fi«t 
commimication was stopped or corrupted, he listened, !l^.tiS^ 
with doubtful anxiety, to the rumours which were indus- ***y*** 
triously spread that the defeat and death of Valens had left Procopius 
sole master of the Eastern provinces. Valens was not dead ; but on 
the news of the rebellion, which he received at Csesarea, he basely 
despaired of his life and fortune^ proposed to negociate with the 
usurper, and discovered his secret inclination to abdicate the Im- 
perial purple. The timid monarch was saved from disgrace and ruin 
by the firmness of his ministers, and their abilities soon decided in 
his favour the e?ent of the civil war. In a season of tranquillity 
Sallust had resigned without a murmur, but, as soon as the public 
safety was attacked, he ambitiously solicited the pre-eminence of 
toil and danger, and the restoration of that virtuous minister to the 
praefecture of the East was the first step which indicated the repent- 
ance of Valens, and satisfied the minds of the people. The reign of 
Procopius was apparently supported by powerful armies and obedient 
provinces. But many of the principal officers, military as well as 
civil, had been urged, either by motives of duty or interest, to 
withdraw themselves from the guilty scene, or to watch the moment 
of betraying and deserting the cause of the usurper. Lupicinus 
advanced by hasty marches to bring the legions of Syria to the aid of 
Valens. Arintheus, who in strength, beauty, and valour excelled all 
the heroes of the age, attacked with a small troop a superior body of 
the rebels. When he beheld the faces of the soldiers who had served 
under his baimer, he commanded them, with a loud voice, to seize 
and deliver up their pretended leader, and such was the ascendant 
of his genius that this extraordinary order was instantly obeyed.^® 
Arbetio, a respectable veteran of the great Constantine, who had 
been distinguished by the honours of the consulship, was persuaded 
to leave liis retirement, and once more to conduct an army into the 
field. In the heat of action, calmly taking off his helmet, he showed 
his grey hairs and venerable countenance, saluted the soldiers of 
Procopius by the endearing names of children and companions, and 
exhorted them no longer to support the desperate cause of a con- 
temptible tyrant, but to follow their old commander, who had so 

* Et dedignAtoB hominem superare certamine despicabilem, auctoritatis et celsi 
fidadA corporia, ipais hoetibua juasit, auum vincire reotorem: atque ita turmarum 
antoaignanuB umbFatilia oomprenaua auorum manibua. The Btrengih and beauty of 
Arintheus, the new Hercules, are celebrated by St. Baail, who suppoaes that Qod had 
created him aa an inimitable model of the human apedea. The pamtera and aculntcrs 
could not ezprpea hia figure: the hiatoriana appeared faboloua when th^ related kia 
exploits (Ammian. zxvi. [c 8] and Vales, ad loc). 

VOL. lU. ^ 
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often led them to honour and victory. In the two engagementB d 
Thyatira ^^ and Nacolia the unfortunate Procopius was deserted by 
his troops, who were seduced by the instructions and example of tkdr 
perfidious officers. After wandering some time among the woods and 
mountains of Phrygia, he was betrayed by his desponding foUowen, 
conducted to the Imperial camp, and immediately beheaded. He 
suffered the ordinary fate of an unsuccessful usurper, but the acts of 
cruelty which were exercised by the conqueror, under the forms of 
legal justice, excited the pity and indignation of mankind.^' 

Such indeed are the common and natural fruits of despotism and 
Severe rebellion. But the inquisition into the crime of magic,' 

iSSj^uIe"' which, under the reign of the two brothers, was so rigof- 
^,^^^ ously prosecuted both at Rome and Antioch, was inter- 
Auu^<Sr* preted as the fatal symptom, either of the displeasure of 
A.D. 3T3, &C. Heaven or of the depravity of mankind.*' Let us not 
hesitate to indulge a liberal pride that, in the present age, the en- 
lightened part of Europe has abolished *^ a cruel and odious preju- 
dice, which reigned in every climate of the globe and adhered to 
every system of religious opinions.*^ The nations and the sects of 

^' The aame field of battle is placed by Ammianiu in Lycia, and by Zosimtu ti 
Thyatira, which are at the distance of 150 miles from each other. But Thyatiis 
alluitur Lyoo (Plin. Hist. Natur. y. 31 ; Cellarius, Qeograph. Antiq. torn. iL p. 79): and 
the trrnscribers might easily convert an obscure river into a well-known prorince.* 

^ The adventures, usurpation, and fidl of Procopius, are related, in a regular 
series, by Ammianus (xxvi. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10) and Zosimus (1. iv. fc. 4 seqJ] p. 203-210). 
They often illustrate, and seldom contradict, each other. Themisitius (Orai. m 
p. 9t, 92) adds some base panegyric; and Eunapius (p. 83, 84 [p. 104, ed. Conmi.]) 
soiae malicions satire.^ 

^ Libaniiis de ulciscend. Julian, nece, o. ix. [x.1 p. 158, 159. The sophist deplorei 
ihe public frenzy, but he does not (after their deaths) impeach the justioe of the 
smperors. 

^ The French and English lawyers of the present age allow the theory, and deny 
the practice, of witchcraft (Denioart, Recueil de D^isions de Jurisprudence, au mot 
Sorciersy tom. iv. p. 553. Blackstone's Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 60). Ab private 
reason always prevents, or outstrips, public wisdom, the president Monteaquiea 
(Elsprit des Loix, 1. zii. c 5, 6) rejects the exittence of magic. 

^ See (Euvres de Bayle, tom. iii. p. 567-589. The sceptic of Rotterdam AT>iibii«, 
according to his custom, a strange medley of loose knowledge and lively wit. 

* Ammianus [xxvi. 9] and Zosimus [iv. with so much fury, that from this time 

25] place the laBt battle at Nacolia in (a.d. 374) the njunes of the Gen^ 

^^^fyg*^ ; Ammianus altogether omits the philosophers became almost extinct; and 

former battle near Thyatira. Procopius the Christian philosophy and religion, par* 

was on his march (iter tendebat) towards ticularly in the East, established their 

Lycia. See Wagner's note, in loc. — M. ascendajicy. I am surprised ibaX Qibbon 

^ Symmachus joins with Themistius in has not made this observation. Heyne, 

praising the clemency of Valens. Sic vie- Note on Zosimus, 1. iv. 14, p. 637. Be- 

toriie moderatus est, quasi contra se nemo sides vast hei^ of manuscripts publicly 

pugnarit. Symm. Orat. p. 12. — M. destroyed throughout the East, men ti 

^ This infamous inquisition into sorcery letters biu^ed their whoi6 libraries, lest 

and witchcraft has been of greater influence some fatal volume should expose th^ to 

on human afifairs than is commonlv sup- the malice of the informers and the ex 

posed. The persecution against philoao- treme penalty of the law. Amm. Marc 

phers and ^heir libraries was carried on xxix. 2. — M. 
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the Roman Hoiid admitted, with equal credulity and similar abhor- 
rence, the reality of that infernal art ^* which was able to control the 
etema. order of the planets and the voluntary operations of the 
human mind. They dreaded the mysterious power of spells and 
incantations, of potent herbs and execrable rites, which could ex* 
tinguish or recall life, inflame the passions of the soul, blast the 
works of creation, and extort firom the reluctant daemons the secrets 
of futurity. They believed, with the wildest inconsistency, that this 
preternatural dominion of the air, of earth, and of hell was exercised, 
from tlie vilest motives of malice or gain, by some wrinkled hags and 
itinerant sorcerers, who passed their obscure lives in penury and con- 
tempt*^ The arts of magic were equally condemned by the public 
opinion and by the laws of Rome, but, as they tended to gratify the 
most imperious passions of the heart of man, they were continually 
proscribed and continually practised.*^ An imaginary cause is 
capable of producing the most serious and mischievous effects. The 
dark predictions of the death of an emperor or the success of a con- 
spiracy were calculated only to stimtxlate the hopes of ambition and 
to dissolve the ties of fidelity, and the intentional guilt of magic was 
aggravated by the actual crimes of treason and sacrilege.*' Such 
vain terrors disturbed the peace of society and the happiness of indi- 
viduals, and the harmless flame which insensibly melted a waxen 
image might derive a powerful and pernicious energy from the 
affidghted &ncy of the person whom it was malidously designed to 
represent^ From the infusion of those herbs which were supposed 

* The Ftiguk^ difltiDgiiished between good and bad magio, the Theurgio and the 
Ooetic (Uiat. de rAcad€ini9» 8cc., torn. vii. p. 25). But they could not have defended 
thia obeoure distinction against the acute logic of Bayle. In the Jewiah and Christian 
aystem, oi/ damona are infernal spirits; and all oommeroe with them ia idolatry, 
apostasy, &C., which deaenres death and dunnation. 

^ The Canidia of Horace (Carm. 1. v. Od. 5 fEpod. 5], with Dacier's and Sanadon's 
iUustrationa) is a vulgar witch. The Eriohtho of Luoan (Pharaal. vL 430-^27) ia 
tedious, disgusting, but sometimes sublime. She dudea the delay of the Furies; and 
threatens, with tremendous obscurity, to pronounce their real names; to reveal the 
true infernal countenance of Hecate; to invoke the secret powers that lie below hell, &c 

« Genua hominum potantibus infidum, sperantibus fiulax, quod in oivitate nostr& 
ei vetabitur semper et retinebitur. Tadt. Hist, i 22. See Augustin, de Civitate Dei, 
1. viiL 0. 19, and the Theodosian Code, 1. izT tit. zvi. with Godefroy's Conmientary. 

* The persecution of Antioch was occasioned by a criminal consultation. The 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet were arranged round a magic tripod : and a dancing 
ring, which had been placed in the centre, pointed to the four first letters in the name 
of the future emperor, e. E. o. A, Theodorus (perhaps with many others, who owned 
the £ital syllables) was executed. Theodoeius succeeded. Lardiier (Heathen Testi- 
monies, vol. iv. p. 353-372) has copiously and fairly examined tins dark transaction 
of the reign of Valens. 

M Limus ut hie duresdt, et htec ut oera liquesoit 

Uno eodemque igni Vii^gil. Bucolic, viii. 80. 

Devovet abaentes, simulacraque oerea figit. 

Ovid, in Epist. Hypeil. ad Jason. 91 [Ep. vi.] 

Such vain incantations could a£fect the aiind, and increase the disease of Germankti^ 
Tacit. Annal. iL 69. 
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to possess a supernatural influence it was an easy ^ to the lae of 

more substantial poison, and the folly of mankind sometimes hecaae 
the instrument and the mask of the most atrocious crimes. As aooi 
as the zeal of informers was encouraged by the ministers of Vafeos 
and Valentinian, they could not refuse to Usten to another charge 
too frequently mingled in the scenes of domestic guilt, a diaige of t 
softer and less malignant nature, for which the pious though ex- 
cessive rigour of Constantino had recently decreed the pumshmeot of 
death.^^ This deadly* and incoherent mixture of treason and magic, 
of poison and adultery, afforded infinite gradations of guilt and inno- 
cence, of excuse and aggravation, which in these proceedings appear 
to have been confounded by the angry or corrupt passions of tbe 
judges. They easily discovered that the degree of their industry 
and discernment was estimated by the Imperial court according to 
the number of executions that were furnished from their respectin 
tribunals. It was not witiiout extreme reluctance that they pro- 
nounced a sentence of acquittal, but they eagerly admitted such 
evidence as was stained with perjury or procured by torture to prove 
the most improbable charges against the most respectable chaniGtef& 
The progress of the inquiry continually opened new subjects of 
criminal prosecution ; the audacious informer, whose fidsehood was 
detected, retired with impunity ; but tiie wretched victim who dis- 
covered his real or pretended accomplices was seldom permitted to 
receive the price of his infamy. From the extremity of Italy and 
Asia the young and the aged were dragged in chains to the tribunals 
of Rome and Antioch. Senators^ matrons, and philosophers expired 
in ignominious and cruel tortures. The soldiers who were appointed 
to guard the prisons declared, with a murmur of pity and indigna- 
tion, that their numbers were insufficient to oppose the Ught or 
resistance of the multitude of captives. The wealthiest families were 
ruined by fines and confiscations ; the most innocent citizens trembled 
for their safety ; and we may form some notion of the magnitude of 
the evil from the extravagant assertion of an ancient writer, that in 
the obnoxious provinces the prisoners, the exiles, and the fugitives 
formed the greatest part of the inhabitants.** 

When Tacitus describes the deaths of the innocent and illustrious 
Romans who were sacrificed to the cruelty of the first Csesais* tbe 

'^ See HeinecciuB Antiquitat. Juris Roman, torn. ii. p. 353, &a Cod. Thoodooan. 
1. ix. tit. 7, with Qodefroy^a Commentary. 

** The cruel persecution of Rome and Antioch is described, and most probably ex- 
aggerated, by Ammianus (xxviii. 1, xxix. 1, 2) and Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 13] p. 216-218). 
The philosopher Maximus, with some justice, was iuYolved in the charge of magid 
(Eunapius in Vit. Sophist, p. 88, 89 [p. 110, ed. Comm.]) ; and young Chryaostom, 
who had accidentally found one of the proscribed bookji, gave himself fof lost 
(TlUemtnt, Hist, des EtMpercMrs, tom. v. p. 340) 
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art o^ the historian, or the merit of the sufferers, excites in our breasts 
the most lively sensations of terror, of admiration, and of 
pity. The coarse and undistinguishing pencil of Ammianus of vaien- 
has delineated his bloody figures with tedious and disgust- vaient, 
ing accuracy. But as our attention is no longer engaged 
by the contrast of freedom and servitude, of recent greatness and of 
actual misery, we should turn with horror firom the frequent executions 
which disgraced, both at Rome and Antioch, the reign of the two 
brothers.*' Valens was of a timid,** and Valentinian of a choleric, 
disposition.** An anxious regard to his personal safety was the ruling 
principle of the administration of Valens. In the condition of a 
subject, he had kissed, with trembling awe, the hand of the oppressor ; 
and when he ascended the throne, he reasonably expected that the 
same fears which had subdued his own mind would secure tiie patient 
submission of his people. The favourites of Valens obtained, by the 
privilege of rapine and confiscation, the wealth which his economy 
would have rei\ised.** They urged, with persuasive eloquence, thatf 
in all cases of treason, suspicion is equivalent to proof; that the 
power supposes the intention of mischief; tJutt the intention is not 
less criminal than the act ; and that a subject no longer deserves to 
live, if his life may threaten the safety, or disturb the repose, of his 
sovereign. The judgment of Valentinian was sometimes deceived, 
and his confidence abused ; but he would have silenced the informers 
with a contemptuous smile, had they presumed to alarm his fortitude 
by the sound of danger. They praised his inflexible love of justice ; 
and, in the pursuit of justice, the emperor was easily tempted to 
consider clemency as a weakness, and passion as a virtua As long 
as he wrestied with his equals in the bold competition of an active 
and ambitious life, Valentinian was seldom injured, and never 
insulted, with impimity : if his prudence was arraigned, his spirit 
was applauded ; and the proudest and most powerful generals were 
apprehensive of provoking the resentment of a fearless soldier. After 
he became master of the world, he unfortunately forgot that, where 
no resistance can be made, no courage can be exerted ; and instead 

*' Consult the six last books of AmmianuB, and more particularly the portraits of 
the two royal brothers (xxx. 8, 9, xxxi. 14). Tillemont has ooUected (torn. t. p. 12- 
IS, p. 127-133) from all antiquity their virtues and vices. 

** The younger Victor asserts that he was valde tiznidus [Epit. c. 46] ; yet he 
behaved, as almost every man would do, with decent resolution at the Kead of an 
army. The same historian attempts to prove that his anger was harmless. Ammianus 
ob8er>*e8, with more candour and judgment, incidentia crimina ad contemptam vel 
Isftam principis amplitudinem trahens, m sanguinem saeviebat [xxxi. 14]. 

^ Cum esset in acerbitatem natune calore propensior . . . poouas per ignes augebat 
et gladios. Ammian. xxx. 8. See xxvii. 7. 

^ I have transferred the reproach of avarice from Valens to his servants. Avarice 
more properly belongs to ministers than to kings, in whom that passion is commonl) 
extingiushed by absolute possession. 
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of consulting the dictates of reason and magnanimity, he indulged tlie 
furious emotions of his temper, at a time when they were disgraoefii] 
to himself, and fatal to the defenceless objects of his displeasure. In 
the government of his household, or of his empire, slight, or eien 
imaginary offences — a hasty word, a casual omission, an inTolontiij 
delay — were chastised by a sentence of immediate death. Tie 
expressions which issued the most readily £rom the mouth of die 
emperor of the West were, " Strike off his head ; " — ** bum him 
" alive ; " — " let him be beaten with clubs till he expires ; ** •'^ and 
his most favoured ministers soon understood, that, by a rash attonpt 
to dispute or suspend the execution of his sanguinary oommandfl, 
they might involve themselves in the guilt and punishment of dis- 
obedience. The repeated gratification of this savage justice hardened 
the mind of Valenthiian against pity and remorse ; and the sallies of 
passion were confirmed by the habits of cruelty.^ He could behold 
with calm satisfaction the convulsive agonies of torture and death: 
he reserved his firiendship for those fSeiithful servants whose temper 
was the most congenial to his own. The merit of Maximin, who had 
slaughtered the noblest families of Rome, was rewarded with the 
royal approbation, and the prsefecture of GauL Two fierce and 
enormous bears, distinguished by the appellations of Innocenee and 
Mica Aurec^ could alone deserve to share the &vour of Maximin. 
The cages of those trusty guards were always placed near the bed- 
chamber of Valentiman, who frequently amused his eyes with the 
grateful spectacle of seeing them tear and devoiur the bleeding limbe 
of the malefactors who were abandoned to their rage. Their diet 
and exercises were carefully inspected by the Roman emperor ; and 
when Innocence had earned her discharge, by a long course of 
meritorious service, the faithful animal was again restored to the 
freedom of her native woods.** 

But in the calmer moments of reflection, when the mind of Valens 
Their Uw ^*® ^^^ agitated by fear, or that of Valentinian by rage, 
and govern- the tVTant rcsumcd the sentiments, or at least the conduct, 
of the father of his country. The dispassionate judgment 



ment. 



" He sometimeA expressed a sentence of death with a tone of pleasantry: " AU, 
" Comes, et muta ei caput, qui sibi mutari provinciam cupit." A boy, who had 
slipped too hastily a Spa^an hound; an armoiu«r, who had made a polished cuirass 
that wanted some grains of the legitimate weight, &o., were the victims of his fury. 

^ The innocents of Milan were an agent and three apparitors, whom Valentinian 
condemned for signifying a legal sunmions. Ammianus (xxvii. 7) strangely supposes 
that all who had been unjustly executed were worshipped as martyrs by the Chris- 
tians. His impartial silence does not allow us to believe that the great chamberlaiu 
Rhodanus was burnt alive for an act of oppression (Chron. Paschal, p. 302 [torn. L p 
558, ed. Bonn]). 

^ Ut bene meritam in silvas jussit abire Tnnoxiam. Ammian. irriT 3^ and Valniua 
td locum. 
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of the Western emperor could dearly perceive, and accurately pursue, 
his own and the public interest ; and the sovereign of the East, who 
imitated with equal docility the various examples which he received 
from his elder brother, was sometimes guided by the wisdom and 
virtue of the praefect Sallust. Both princes invariably retained, in 
the purple, the chaste and temperate simplicity which had adorned 
their private life ; and, under their reign, the pleasures of the court 
never cost the people a blush or a sigh. They gradually reformed 
many of the abuses of the times of Constantius ; judiciously adopted 
and improved the designs of Julian and his successor ; and displayed 
a style and spirit of le^lation which might inspire posterity with the 
most favourable opinion of their character and government It is 
not from the master of Innocence that we should expect the tender 
regard for the welfare of his subjects which prompted Valentinian 
to condemn the exposition of new-bom infants,*^ and to establish 
fourteen skilful physicians, with stipends and privileges, in the 
fourteen quarters of Rome. The good sense of an illiterate soldier 
founded an useful and liberal institution for the education of youth, 
and the support of declining scienoe.^^ It was his intention that the 
arts of rhetoric and grammar should be taught, in the Greek and 
Latin languages, in the metropolis of every province ; and as the 
size and dignity of the school was usually proportioned to the import- 
ance of the city, the academies of Rome and Constantinople cliumed 
a just and singular pre-enunence. The fragments of the Uterary 
edicts of Valentinian imperfectly represent the school of Constan* 
tinople, which was gradually improved by subsequent regulations. 
That school consisted of thirty-one professors in diflferent branches of 
learning. One philosopher and two lawyers ; five sophists and ten 
grammarians for the Greek, and three orators and ten grammarians 
for the Latin tongue ; besides seven scribes, or, as they were then 
styled, antiquarians, whose laborious pens supplied the public library 
with fair and correct copies of the classic writers. The rule of 
conduct which was prescribed to the students is the more curious, as 
it affords the first outlines of the form and discipline of a modem 
university. It was required that they should bring proper certificates 
from the magistrates of their native province. Their names, pro- 

^ See the Code of Justinian, 1. viiL tit. lii. leg. 2. UnuaquiBqne aobolem suam 
nutriat. Quod si exponendam putaverit animadveraioni quae consUtuta eat subjacebit. 
For the present I shall not interfere in the dispate between Noodt and Binkershoek. 
how for or how long this unnatural practice had been condemned or abolished by law 
philosophy, and the more civilised state of society. 

*' These salutary institutions are explained in the Theodoeian Code, 1. xiiL tit. ill. 
De rrofessoribus et Medicis ; and 1. xiv. tit. ix. De Studiis liberaiibns Urbis Jiumd:, Bo- 
rides our usual guide (Qodefroy), we may consult Giannone (Istoria di Napoli, torn, 
i. p. 106- 111), who has treated the interesting subject with the xeal and curiotitjf wf 
A num of letters who studies his domestic history 
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feauons, and places of abode, were regularly entered in a poliGe 
register. The studious youth were severely prohibited fiom wastii^ 
their time in feasts or in the theatre ; and die term of their educatioo 
was limited to the age of twenty. The prsefect of the ci^ wai 
empowered to chastise the idle and refractory by stripes or expdsoD ; 
and he was directed to make an annual report to the master of tibe 
offices, that the knowledge and abilities of the scholars might be 
usefully applied to the public service. The institutions of ValentiniaD 
contributed to secure the benefits of peace and plenty ; and the cities 
were guarded by the establishment of the Defen9ars;*^ fredj 
elected as the tribunes and advocates of the people, to support their 
rights, and to expose their grievances, before tiie tribunals of the 
civil magistrates, or even at the foot of the Imperial throne. The 
finances were diligently administered by two princes who had beeo 
so long accustomed to the rigid economy of a private fortune ; but b 
the receipt and application of the revenue, a discerning eye might 
observe some difference between the government of the East and of 
the West Valens was persuaded that royal liberality can be supp ied 
only by public oppres^on, and his ambition never aspired to secure, 
by their actual distress, the future strength and prosperity of his 
people. Instead of increasing the weight of taxes, which in the space 
of forty years had been gradually doubled, he reduced, in the first 
years of his reign, one-fourth of the tribute of the East" Valentiniao 
appears to have been less attentive and less anxious to relieve the 
burthens of his people. He might reform the abuses of the fiscal 
administration ; but he exacted, without scruple, a very large share 
of the private property ; as he was convinced tiiat the revenues which 
supported the luxury of individuals would be much more advan- 
tageously employed for the defence and improvement of the state. 
The subjects of the East, who enjoyed the present benefit, applauded 
the indulgence of their prince. The solid, but less splendid, merit of 
Valentinian was felt and acknowledged by the subsequent generation." 
But the most honourable circumstance of the character of Valcn- 
vaientiuiim tiuiau is thc firm and temperate impartiality which he 
S« reuStus uniformly preserved in an age of religious contention. His 
i^it'Sw^w. strong sense, unenlightened, but uncorrupted, by study, 

^ Cod. Theodoa. 1. i. tit. zi. with Godefroy*8 Paratitlon, which diligently gleans 
from tho rest of the code. 

^ Three lines of Ammianus (xxxi. 14) countenance a whole oration of ThemiAtiiM 
vviii. p. 101-120), full of adulation, pedantry, and commonplace morality. The elo- 
quent M. Thomas (tom. i. p. 366-396) has amused himself with celebrating the virtues 
and genius of Themistius, who was not unworthy of the age in which he lived. 

^ Zosimus, 1. iv. [o. 3] p. 202. Ammian. xxx. 9. His reformation of costly abnsei 
miffht entitle him to the praise of, in provincialos admodum parcus, tributorum 
ubique mol liens sarcinas. By some his frugality was styled avarice C<Jerom. Ch]x>Q. p 
l66 [torn. viiL p. 8o9, ed. Vallars.]) 
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declined, with respectful indifference, the subtle questions of 
theolo^cal debate. The goyemment of the Harth claimed his 
vigilance, and satisfied his ambition ; and while he remembered that 
he was the disdple of the church, he never forgot that he was the 
sovereign of the clergy. Under the reign of an apostate, he had 
signalized his zeal for Uie honour of Christianity : he allowed to his 
subjects the priyilege which he had assumed for himself; and they 
might accept, with gratitude and confidence, the general toleration 
which was granted by a prince addicted to passion, but incapable of 
fear or of disguise.*^ The Pagans, the Jews, and all the yarious 
sects which acknowledged the divine authority of Christ, were pro- 
tected by the laws from arbitrary power or popular insult ; nor was 
any mode of worship prohibited by Valentinian, except those secret 
and criminal practices which abused the name of religion for the 
dark purposes of vice and disorder. The art of magic, as it was 
more cruelly punished, was more strictly proscribed : but the emperor 
admitted a formal distinction to protect the ancient methods of 
divination, which were approved by the senate and exercised by the 
Tuscan haruspices. He had condemned, with the consent of the 
most rational Pagans, the licence of nocturnal sacrifices; but he 
immediately admitted the petition of Prsetextatus, proconsul of 
Achsua, who represented that the life of the Greeks would become 
dreary and comfortless if they were deprived of the invaluable 
blessing of the Eleusinian mysteries.* Philosophy alone can boast 
(and perhaps it is no more than the boast of philosophy) that her 
gentle hand is able to eradicate from the human mind the latent and 
deadly principle of fanaticism. But this truce of twelve years, which 
was enforced by the wise and vigorous government of Valentinian, 
by suspending the repetition of mutual injuries, contributed to soften 
the manners, and abate the prejudices, of the religious factions. 

The friend of toleration was unfortunately placed at a distance 
from the scene of the fiercest controversies. As soon as the vaiens 
Christians of the West had extricated themselves frt>m the ^SSSm, 
snares of the creed of Rimini, they happily relapsed into SiiU?" 
the slumber of orthodoxy ; and the small remains of the ^l^str^s. 

^ Testes sunt leges a me in exordio Imperii mei data ; quibua onieaiqae quod 
animo imbibinet colendi libera fitcultas tributa est. Cod. Tbeodoa. L iz. tit. xri. 
leg. 9. To this declaration of Valentinian we may add the Tarioua testimonies of 
Ammianus (xxx. 9), S^simus (1. iy. [o. 3^ p. 204), and Soiomen (1* ▼i c. 7, 21). 
BaroniuB would naturally blame such rational toleration (Annal. Eocles. ▲.!>. 370, 
No. 129-132, Aa>. 37tf, No. 3, 4). 

* The Eleusinian mysteries continued Eleusis, and by the devastation of Greeo* 

to be celebrated durins the whole of the in the invasion of the Qoths under Alario 

second half of the fourth century (Asterius, in 395. Eunapius in Vit4 Kazimi, p. 52, 

HomiL p. 193; Epiphanius, adv. Hsreses, 53; Fallmerayer, Oeschichte Moreas, i. 

iii. p. Iu92), till they were put an end p. 119, teq.; TjisstiIt, Der Untergang det 

to by the destruction of the temple at Uellenismos, p. S4. " 
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Arian party, that still subsisted at Sirmium or Milan, migfat k 
cousidered rather as objects of coutempt than of resentment Bol 
m the provinces of the East, from the Euxine to the extremitj d 
Thebais, the strength and numbers of the hostile &ctioii8 were men 
equally balanced ; and this equality, instead of reoommending tk 
counsels of peace, served only to perpetuate the horrors of religioos 
war. The monks and bishops supported their arguments by invectiva; 
and their invectives were sometimes followed by blows. Athaoaau 
still reigned at Alexandria; the thrones of Con8tantino}de and 
Antioch were occupied by Arian prelates; and every episoqial 
vacancy was the occasion of a popular tumult The Homooosiaiis 
were fortified by the reconciliation of fifty-nine Macedonian, cr 
Semi- Arian, bishops; but their secret reluctance to embrace the 
divinity of the Holy Ghost clouded the splendour of the triumph , 
and the declaration of Valens, who, in the first years of his reign, had 
imitated the impartial conduct of his brother, was an importaDt 
victory on the side of Arianism. The two brothers had passed their 
private life in the condition of catechumens ; but the piety of Valens 
prompted him to solicit the sacrament of baptism before he exposed 
his person to the dangers of a Gothic war. He naturally addressed 
himself to Eudoxus,^^ * bishop of the Imperial city ; and if the 
ignorant monarch was instructed by that Arian pastor in the prin- 
ciples of heterodox theology, his misfortime, rather than his guilt, 
was the inevitable consequence of his erroneous choice. Wtu^ver 
had been the determination of the emperor, he must have offended a 
numerous party of his Christian subjects ; as the leaders both of the 
Homoousians and of the Arians believed, that, if they were not 
suffered to reign, they were most cruelly injured and oppresed. After 
he had taken this decisive step, it was extremely difficult for him to 
preserve either the virtue, or the reputation, of impartiality. He never 
aspired, like Constantius, to the fame of a profound theologian ; but, 
as he had received with simplicity and respect the tenets of Eudoxus, 
Valens resigned his conscience to the direction of his eodeaastical 
guides, and promoted by the influence of his authority the re-union 
of the Athanaaian heretics to the body of the catholic church. At 
first he pitied their blindness ; by degrees he was provoked at their 
obstinacy ; and he insensibly hated those sectaries to whom he was 
an object of hatred.*^ The feeble mind of Valens was always swayed 

^ EudozuB was of a mild and timid disposition. When he baptized Valens (aj>. 
367) hs must have been extremely old, since he had studied theology fifty-five yean 
before, mider Lucian, a learned and pious martyr. Philostoi^. L ii. c 14- 1«, L iv. 
c. 4, with Qodefroy, p. 82, 206, and Tillemont, Mem Ecclds tom. v. p. 474-480, &c. 

^ Gregory Nazianzen (Drat. xxv. p. 432) insults the iHiraecutinj; spirit of Um 
Ariaos^ as an infallible symptom of error and horosy. 



■ Through the mfluonoe of his wife, say the ccc^eaiasticul writem.— U 
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by the persons with whom he familiarly conversed ; and the exile or 
imprisonment of a private citizen are the favours the most readily 
granted in a despotic court Such punishments were frequently 
inflicted on the leaders of the Homoousian party ; and the misfortune 
of fourscore ecclesiastics of Constantinople, who, perhaps accidentally, 
were burnt on shipboard, was imputed to the cruel and premeditated 
malice of the emperor and his Arian ministers. In every contest 
the catholics (if we may anticipate that name) were obliged to pay 
the penalty of their own faults, and of those of their adversaries. In 
every election the claims of the Arian candidate obtained the pre- 
ference ; and if they were opposed by the majority of the people, he 
was usually supported by the authority of \he civil magistrate. Or 
even by the terrors of a military force. The enemies of Athanasius 
attempted to disturb the last years of his venerable age ; and his 
temporary retreat to his father's sepulchre has been celebrated as a 
fifth exile. But the zeal of a great people, who instantly flew to 
arms, intimidated the prsefect : and the archbishop was permitted to 
end his life in peace and in glory, after a reign of forty- Death or 
seven years. The death of Athanasius was the signal of t^^SnJ^ 
the persecution of Egypt; and the Pagan minister of *'*^*- 
Valens, who fordbly seated the worthless Lucius on the archiepiscopa! 
throne, purchased the favour of the reigning party by the blood and 
sufferings of their Christian brethren. The free toleration of the 
neathen and Jewish worship was bitterly lamented, as a circumstance 
which aggravated the misery of the catholics, and the guilt of the 
impious tyrant of the East^^ 

The triumph of the orthodox party has left a deep stain of perse- 
cution on the memory of Valens ; and the character of a 
prince who derived his virtues, as well as his vices, from a biT, 
feeble understanding and a pusillanimous temper, scarcely 
deserves the labour of an apology. Yet candour may discover some 
re&sons to suspect that the eccleaastical ministers of Valens often 
exceeded the orders, or even the intentions, of their master ; and that 
the real measure of facts has been very liberally magnified by the 
vehement declamation and easy credulity of his antagonists.** 1. The 
silence of Valentinian may suggest a probable argument that the 
IMutial severities which were exercised in the name and provinces of 
his colleague amounted only to some obscure and inconsiderable 
deviations from the established system of religious toleration ; and the 
judicious historian, who has praised the equal temper of the elder 

* TbijB sketch of the ecclesiaBtical gOYemment of Valens is drawn from Socrates 
(1. iv.), SoBomen (1. vi.), Theodoret ^1. iv.), and the immense compilations of TiUe- 
mont (particularly torn. V). viii. and ix.). 

** Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. ir. p. 78) has already coa« 
oeiY«td and intimated the mme suspicion. 
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brother, has not thought himself obliged to contrast the tranquiDitj 
of the West with the cruel persecution of the Easf^ 2. Whatefcr 
credit may be allowed to vague and distant reports^ the character, or 
at least the behaviour, of Valens may be most distinctly seen in hi 
personal transactions with the eloquent Basil, archbishop of Cssaiea, 
who had succeeded Athanasius in the management of the TrinitariaD 
cause. ''^^ The circumstantial narrative has been composed by the 
firiends and admirers of Basil ; and as soon as we have stripped away 
a thick coat of rhetoric and miracle, we shall be astonished by die 
unexpected mildness of the Arian tyrant, who admired the firmneK 
of his character, or was apprehensive, if he employed violence, of a 
general revolt in the province of Cappadoda. The archbishop^ who 
asserted, with inflexible pride,''' the truth of his opinions and the 
dignity of his rank, was left in the free possession of his oonsdence 
and his throne. The emperor devoutly assisted at the solenm service 
of the ciithedral ; and, instead of a sentence of banishment, subscribed 
the donation of a valuable estate for the use of an hospital whidi 
Basil had lately founded in the neighbourhood of Caesarea.^' 3. I 
am not able to discover that any law (such as Theodosius afterwards 
enacted against the Arians) was published by Valens against the 
Athanasian sectaries ; and the edict which excited the most violent 
clamours may not appear so extremely reprehensible. The emperor 
had observed that several of his subjects, gratifying their lazy dis- 
position under the pretence of relij^on, had associated themselves 
with the monks of Egypt ; and he directed the count of the East to 
drag them from their solitude, and to compel those deserters of 
society to accept the fair alternative of renouncing their temporal 

70 This reflection is so obvious and forcible, that Orosius (1. vii. c 32, 33) deUyi 
the persecution tiU after the death of Valentinian. Socrates, on the other hand, anp- 
poses (1. iii. [iv.] c. ^2) that it was appeased by a philosophical oration which The- 
mistius pronounced in the year 374 (Omt. xii. p. 154, in Latin only). Such ooDtra* 
dictions diminish the evidence and reduce the term of the persecution of Valens. 

7* Tillemont, whom I follow and abridge, has extracted (M^m. Eocl^ torn. viiL p. 
153-167) the most authentic circtunstances from the Panegyrics of the two Qreeoiies; 
the brother and the friend of Basil. The letters of Basil himself (Dupin, BibliO' 
th^ue Eccldsiastique, tom. ii. p. 155-180) do not present the image of a wry lively 
persecution. 

^ Basilius Cajsariensis epLscopus Cappadocise clams habetur .... qui multa eonti- 
nentias et ingenii bona imo superbise malo perdidit [Chron. Ann. 2392, tom. viiL pu 
816, ed. Vallara.]. This irreverent passage is perfectly in the style and chancterof 
St. Jerom. It does not appear in Scaliger's edition of his Chronicle; but Isa*c Vos- 
sius found it in some old MSS. which had not been reformed by the monks.* 

^ This noble and charitable foundation (almost a new city) surpassed in merit, if 
not in greatness, the pyramids, or the walls of Babylon. It was principaUy intended 
for the reception of lepers (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. xx. p. 439). 



* In aLnost all the MSS. of Jerome the Hence the statement of Qibbon is imA 

Words ** qui — nerdidit " refer to Pho- quite accurate. See Vallarai's note $d 

tiuus; but Vossius, on the authority of loc.— S. 
M<? Paduan MS.., transfers them to Ba&H, 
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posBeaBions, or of dischar^g the public duties of men and citizens. ^^ 
The ministers of Valens seem to have extended the sense of this 
penal statute, since they claimed a right of enlisting the young and 
able-bodied monks in the Imperial armies. A detachment of cavalry 
and infantry, consisting of three thousand men, marched from 
Alexandria into the adjacent desert of Nitria,''^ which was peopled 
by five thousand monks. The soldiers were conducted by Arian 
priests ; and it is reported that a considerable slaughter was made in 
the monasteries which disobeyed the commands of tibeir sovereign.''* 

The strict regulations which have been framed by the wisdom of 
modern legislators to restrain the wealth and avarice of the 
clergy may be originally deduced from the example of the iMtnons um 
emperor Valentinian. His edict,''^ addressed to Damasus, the ciergy. 
bishop of Rome, was publicly read in the churches of the 
city. He admonished the ecclesiastics and monks not to fr^uent the 
houses of widows and virgins ; and menaced their disobedience with 
the animadversion of the civil judge. The director was no longer 
permitted to receive any ^ft, or legacy, or inheritance, frt)m the 
liberality of his spiritual daughter : every testament contrary to this 
edict was declared null and void; and the illegal donation was 
confiscated for the use of the treasury. By a subsequent regulation, 
it should seem that the same provisions were extended to nuns and 
bishops ; and that all persons of the ecclesiastical order were rendered 
incapable of receiving any testamentary gifts, and strictly confined to 
the natural and legal rights of inheritance. As the guardian of 
domestic happiness and virtue, Valentinian applied this severe remedy 
to the growing evil In the capital of the empire the females of 
noble and opulent houses possessed a very ample share of independent 
property; and many of those devout females had embraced the 
doctrines of Christianity, not only with the cold assent of the under- 
standing, but with the warmth of afiection, and perhaps with the 
eagerness of fashion. They sacrificed the pleasiu'es of dress and 

"** Cod. Theodofl. 1. xiL tit. i. leg. 63. Qodefroy (torn. iv. p. 409-413) performB the 
duty of a commentntor and adyocate. Tillemont (M^m. £ocl6i. torn. viii. p. 808) 
Sftpposes a second law to excuse his orthodox friends, who had misrepresented the 
edict of Valens, and suppressed the liberty of choice. 

^ See D'Anville, Description de I'Egypte, p. 74. Hereafter I shaU consider the 
monastic institutions. 

^ Socrates, 1. iy. c. 24, 25. Orosius, 1. yii. c. 33. Jerom. in Chron. p. 189 [torn, 
yiii. p. 816, ed. Vallars.! and tom. ii. p. 212. The monks of Egypt performed many 
miracles, which proye Uke truth of their faith. Right, says Jortiu (Remarks, yol. iy. 
p. 79), but what proyee the truth of those miracles ? 

" Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 20. Qodefroy (tom. yL p. 49), after the example 
of Baronius, impartially collects all that the fathers haye saia on the subject of tLis 
im(K>rtant law; whose spirit was long afterwards reyiyed by the emperor Frederic IJ., 
VAward I. of England, and other Christian prinooa who reigned after the twelfth 
century. 
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luxury ; and renounced, for the praise of cshastily, the soft 
ments of conjugal society. Some ecclesiastic^ of real or mmwj 
sanctity, was chosen to direct their timorous cxinscieiioe, and to mm 
the vacant tenderness of their heart : and the unbounded ««A^m* 
which they hastily bestowed was often abused by knam ■! 
enthusiasts, who hastened from the extremities of the East, to em 
on a splendid theatre, the priyileges of the monastic profesflion. % 
their contempt of the world, they insensibly acquired its most danlk 
advantages ; the lively attachment, perhaps, of a young and beutiU 
woman, the delicate plenty of an opulent household, and the lopedU 
homage of the slaves, the freedmen, and the clients of a Bfrntw^ 
family. The immense fortunes of the Roman ladies were gndod; 
consumed in lavish alms and expen»ve pilgrimages ; and the aitU 
monk, who had assigned himself the first, or posfflbly the sde pbo^ 
in the testament of his spiritual daughter, still presumed to dedat 
with the smooth face of hypocrisy, that he was only the instrameDtrf 
charity, and the steward of the poor. The lucrative, but disgnoeU, 
trade, ''^ which was exercised by the clergy to defraud the ezpectitkai 
of the natural heirs, had provoked the indignation of a superstitMi 
age : and two of the most respectable of the Latin teiltben loj 
honestly confess that the ignominious edict of Valentinian was jot 
and necessary ; and that the Christian priests had deserved to kset 
privilege which was still enjoyed by comedians, charioteers, and fte 
ministers of idols. But the wisdom and authority of the legishtor 
are seldom victorious in a contest with the vigilant dext^ty of 
private interest : and Jerom, or Ambrose, might patiently aoquiesoe 
in the justice of an inefiectual or salutary law. If the ecdesiastb 
were checked in the pursuit of personal emolument, they would exert 
a more laudable industry to increase the wealth of the cfauitfa ; and 
dignify their covetousness with the specious names of piety and 
patriotism. ''^ 

^* The expressions which I have used are temperate and feeble, if oompaz^ vitk 
the vehement invectives of Jerom (tom. i. p. 13, 45, 144, ^. ftoin. L p. 259, tt, 
ed. Vallars.]). In his turn he was reproached with the guilt whicQ he impotad to ha 
brother monks: and the Sccleratus, the Versipellit, was publicly accuaed as the lonr 
of the widow Paula (tom. ii. p. 363). He undoubtedly possessed the aflfoctku bolk 
of the mother and the daughter; but he declares that he never abused his iiifliif 
to any selfish or sensual purpose. 

7^ Fudet dicere, sacerdotes idolonim, mimi et auriga), et scorta, hasreditates onioBt: 
solis cUricit ac monachis h&c [hoc]| * lege prohibetur. Et non prohibetur a iwiBfruut^ 
bus, sed a principibus Christianis. Nee de lege queror; sed doleo cur mtisaiiii— 
banc legem. Jerom (tom. i. p. 13 [tom. i. p. 258, ed. Vallars.]) discreetly i Ttr*"**** 
the secret policy of his patron Damasus. 

* It is plain that the reading Aoo (as in Valentiniani Imp. ad Damaram P^Mi 

Vallars.), not Aa<?, is necessary to the sense, afterwards abrogated by the Nowatl 

The law forbidding the clergy to re- Marcian, Cod. Theod. 1. 16, ttt. 3.—* 
eeive inheritances was the Constitutio 
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'^.: Damasus, bishop of Rome, who was constraiDed to stigmatise the 
I r*aTarice of his clergy by the publication of the law of Valen- Amwuon 
vsstiiiian, had the good sense, or the good fortune, to engage in ouJl^^ 
^^his service the zeal and abilities of the learned Jerom ; and k^^ 
-the grateful saint has celebrated the merit and purity of a ^J>-3«6-s84. 
^^^ very ambiguous character.^ But the splendid vices of the church of 
^.Rome, under the reign of Yalentinian and Damasus, have been 
.^reuriously observed by the historian Ammianus, who delivers his 
^ impartial sense in these expressive words : — " The praefecture of 
j^ ^* Juventius was accompanied with peace and plenty, but the tran- 
l, ** quillity of his government was soon disturbed by a bloody sedition 
■^, ^ of the distracted people. The ardour of Damasus and Ursinus to 
^ . ^ seize the episcopal seat surpassed the ordinary measure of human 
ambition. They contended with the rage of party ; the quarrel 
was maintained by the wounds and death of their followers ; and 
the praefect, unable to resist or to appease the tumult, was con- 
strained by superior violence to retire into the suburbs. Damasus 
prevailed : the well-disputed victory remained on the side of his 
fection ; one hundred and thirty-seven dead bodies^^ were found in 
the Basilica of Sicininus,^* where the Christians hold their religious 
assemblies ; and it was long before the angry minds of the people 
resumed their accustomed tranquillity. When I consider the splen- 
dour of the capital, I am not astonished that so valuable a prize 
^ should inflame the desires of ambitious men, and produce the 
^ fiercest and most obstinate contests. The successful candidate is 
^^ secure that he will be enriched by the offerings of matrons ;^^ that, 
*^ as soon as his dress is composed with becoming care and elegance, 
he may proceed in his chariot through the streets of Rome f^ and 
that the sumptuousness of the Imperial table will not equal the 
** profuse and delicate entertainments provided by the taste and at 

** Three wordB of Jerom, scmcta memoruB Damasfta (torn. ii. p. 109 [Ep. ad PUn- 
machium. torn. i. p. 228, ed. VallArs.]), W9th away all hia stains, and blind the devout 
eyes of Tillemont (M^m. EbcHs. torn. viii. d. 386-424). 

*' Jerom himself is forced to allow, cnideliBsinuB interfectiones diyersi sextis perpe- 
tnise (in Chron. p. 186 [tom. viii. p. 809, ed. Vallars.]). But an original iibcl or 
petition of two presbyters of the adverse party has unaccountably escaped. They 
affirm that the doors of the basilica were burnt, and that the roof was \mtiled;'that 
Damasus marched at the head of his own clergy, gravediggers, charioteers, and hired 
gladiators; that none of his party were killed, but that one himdred and sixty deiid 
bodies were found. This petition is published by the P. Sirmond, in the first volume 
of his works. 

** The BtisUica of Sidninus, or Liberius, is probably the church of Sancta Maria 
MafQ^ore, on the Esquiline hill. Baronius, a.d. 367, IT*. 3; and Donatus, Roma 
Anti({ua et Nova, 1. iv. c. 3, p. 462. 

'^ The euemies of Damasus styled him Atiriscalpius Matronanan^ the ladies' ear- 
M!ratcher. 

•• Orrgf»ry Naziansen (Orat. xxxii. p. 526) describes the pride and luxury of the 
prelates who reigned in the Imperial cities; their gilt car, fiery steeds, numerous traiu, 
&c. The crowd gave way as to a wild beast. 
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^ the expense of the Roman ponliflb. How m i more 
*' (continues the honest Pagan) would those pont.^ camii H 
^^ true happiness, if, instead of alleging the greatneas of Ae (%■ 
*' an excuse for their manners, they would imitate the exenphrf B 
^^ of some provincial bishops, whose temperance and 8ohrielj,vkB 
*^ mean apparel and downcast looks, reoonunend their piiR ■! 
*' modest virtue to the Deity and his true worahippers!"'^ Th 
schism of Damasus and Ursinus was extinguished by the exile dftk 
latter; and the wisdom of the prsefect Prseteztatus** restaedtki 
tranquillity of the city. Prsetextatus was a philosophic Pagan, a M 
of learning, of taste, and politeness ; who disgruiged a reproad ate 
form of a jest, when he assured Damasus that if he could oUubIIi 
bishopric of Rome, he himself would immediately emhraoe the On- 
tian religion.^^ This lively picture of the wealth and luxmyoftlc 
popes in the fourth century becomes the more curious as it lepraoii 
the intermediate degree between the humble poverty of the MfoiA 
fisherman and the royal state of a temporal prince whose doniiBka 
extend from the confines of Naples to the banks of the Po. 

When the sufirage of the generals and of the army committBl 
the sceptre of the Roman empire to the hands of Vaka- 
^m^ tinian, his reputation in arms, his military skill and experi- 
ence, and his rigid attachment to the forms as weU as tpA 
of ancient discipline, were the principal motives of their judidom 
choice. The eagerness of the troops, who pressed him to nonunite 
his colleague, was justified by the dangerous situation of pabb 
afiairs ; and Valentinian himself was conscious that the abilities of 
the most active mind were unequal to the defence of the distant fiuo- 
tiers of an invaded monarchy. As soon as the death of Julian had 
relieved the barbarians frt)m Uie terror of his name, the most saugoine 
hopes of rapine and conquest excited the nations of the East, of the 
North, and of the South. Their inroads were often veia- 
tious, and sometimes formidable; but, during the twelfe 
years of the reign of Valentinian, his firmness and vi^lance protected 

"* Amynian. zxyli. 3. Porpotuo Numixii, verisque ejus oultoriboB. Tlie ineoD- 
parable [Hiancy of a polytheist ! 

*> AinmianuB, who makes a fair report of his prsBfecture (zzvii. 9), styles him ffs* 
3lar8D indolis, gravitatisque, Beuator (xzii. 7, and Vales, ad loc.). A curious insciiptioo 
(Gruter MCII. N^ 2) records, in two columns, his religious and civil honours, la 
one line he was Pontiff of the Sun and of Vesta, Augur, Quindeoemvir, Hieroplwnt> 
&o. &c. In the oUier, 1. Quaestor candidatus, more probably titular. 3. ftctor. 
3. Corrector of Tuscany and Umbria. 4. Consular of Lusitania. 5. Proconsul of 
Achaia. 6. Prefect of Rome. 7. Pmtorian prsfect of Italy. 8. Of nivricum. 
9. Consul elect; but he died before the beginning of the year 385. See Tillemoiit, 
Hist, des Empereurs, tom. y. p. 241, 736. 

"^ Facite me Romans urbis episcopum, et ero protinua Christianus (Jerom, torn, ii 
p. 165 [contra Joann. lerusol. tom. li. p. 415, ed. VallarB.]). It is more thso pi* 
liable that Damasus would not have purchased his conversion at such a prioo. 
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liiis own dominions ; and his powerful genius seemed to insp**^ and 

direct the feeble counsels of his brother. Perhaps the method of 

cmiinals would more forcibly express the urgent and divided cares of 

:tbe two emperors ; but the attention of the reader, likewise, would 

rbe dbtracted by a tedious and desultory narrative. A separate 

▼icw of the five great theatres of war — I. Germany ; II. Britain ; 

: III. Africa ; IV. The East ; and V. The Danube — ^will impress a 

more distinct image of the military state of the empire under the 

reigns of Valentinian and Valens. 

L The ambassadors of the Alemanni had been ofiended by the 
harsh and haughty behaviour of Ursacius, master of the 
offices ;^^ who, by an act of unseasonable parsimony, had TbeAtemui' 
diminished the value, as well as the quantity, of the presents ovu, 
to which they were entitled, either from custom or treaty, 
on the accession of a new emperor. They expressed, and they com- 
municated to their countrymen, their stix)ng sense of the national 
afllront The irascible minds of the chiefe were exasperated by the 
suspicion of contempt; and the marUal youth crowded to their 
standard. Before Valentinian could pass the Alps, the villages of 
Gaul were in flames : before his general Dagalaiphus could encounter 
the Alemanni, they had secured the captives and the spoil in the 
forests of Germany. In the beginning of the ensuing year, ^j>. 3^^, 
the military force of the whole nation, in deep and solid J•°'"■^• 
columns, broke through the barrier of the Rhine during the severity 
of a northern winter. Two Roman counts were defeated and mor- 
tally wounded ; and the standard of the Heruli and Batavians feU 
into the hands of the conquerors, who displayed, with insulting shouts 
and menaces, the trophy of their victory. The standard was reco- 
vered ; but the Batavians had not redeemed the shame of their dis- 
grace and flight in the eyes of their severe judge. It was the opinion 
of Valentinian that his soldiers must learn to fear their commander 
before they could cease to fear the enemy. The troops were solemnly 
assembled ; and the trembling Batavians were enclosed within the 
circle of the Imperial army. Valentinian then ascended his tribunal ; 
and, as if he disdained to punish cowardice with death, he inflicted a 
stain of indelib.e ignominy on the officers whose misconduct and 
pusillanimity were found to be the first occasion of the defeat The 
Batavians were degraded from their rank, stripped of their arms, and 
condemned to be sold for slaves to the highest bidder. At this 
tremendous sentence the troops fell prostrate on the ground, depre- 
cated the indignation of their sovereign, and protested that if he 
would indulge them in another trial, they would approve tliem9elve$ 

* AmmUn. xxvi. 5. Yaletius adds a long and good note on th« niaatar of the offic««« 
VOL. III. % 
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not unwoi*thy of the name of Romans, and of his soldieis. 1 
tinian, with affected reluctance, yielded to tbeir eotrealb: 
Batavians resumed their arms ; and, with their armSi the imi 
resolution of wiping away their disgrace in the klood i 
Alemanni.^^ The principal command was declined by H^gi^ 
and that experienced genersd, who had rejn^sented, perliapfii 
much prudence, the extreme difficulties of the imderta]dDg,iii 
mortification, before the end of the campaign, of seeing b i 
Jovinus convert those difficulties into a decisive advantage owl 
scattered forces of the barbarians. At the head of a leM 
plined army of cavalry, infantry, and light troops W 
advanced, with cautious and rapid steps, to ScaxpoMii'' 
the territory of Metz, where he surprised a large diyimrf 
Alemanm before they had time to run to their arms ; and fliaU 
soldiers with the confidence of an easy and bloodless victoij. Avi 
division, or rather army, of the enemy, after the cruel and n 
devastation of the adjacent country, reposed themselves on the d 
banks of the Moselle. Jovinus, who had viewed the ground li^ 
eye of a general, made his silent approach through a deep and i 
vale, till he could distinctly perceive the indolent secority < 
Germans. Some were bathing their huge limbs in the river; 
were combing their long and flaxen hair ; others again were si 
ing large draughts of rich and delicious wine. On a sudd( 
heard the sound of the Roman trumpet ; they saw the enemy i 
camp. Astonishment produced disorder ; disorder was folk 
flight and dismay ; and the confused multitude of the brav< 
riors was pierced by the swords and javelins of the legionai 
auxiliaries. The fugitives escaped to the third, and most a 
able, camp in the Catalaunian plains, near Chaloiks in Chan 
the straggling detachments were hastily recalled to their sU 
and the barbarian chiefs, alarmed and admonislied by the 
their companions, prepared to encounter in a decisive battle 
torious forces of the lieutenant of Valentinian. The bloo 
obstinate conflict lasted a whole summer's day, with equal val 
with alternate success. The Romans at length prevailed, i 
loss of about twelve hundred men. Six thousand of the A 
were slain, four thousand were wounded ; and the brave % 
after chasing the flying remnant of their host as far as the I 

* Ammian. xxvii. 1 . Zoeimua, 1. iv. [c. 9] p. 208. The disgrace of the 
is BUppreased by the contemporary soldier, from a regard for military honoi 
could not affect a Greek rhetorician of the succeeding ago. 

*> See D'Anville, Notice de I'Ancienne Gaule, p. 587. The name of the 
which ii not specified by Ammianus, is clearly understood by Mascou (Hi 
Ancimt GermanB, vii. 2;. 
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% returned to Paris, to receive the applause of his soi^erei^, 
ensigns of the consulship for the ensuing year.'^ 
nph of, the Romans was indeed sullied by their 

of the captive king, whom they hung on a gibbet, without 
edge of their indignant general. This disgraceful act ol 
hich might be imputed to the fury of the troops, waa fol- 
the deliberate murder of Withicab, the son of Vadomair, a 
prince, of a weak and sickly constitution, but of a daring 
idable spirit The domestic assassin was instigated and 
by the Romans ;^^ and the violation of the laws ol humanity 
e betrayed their secret apprehension bf the weakness of the 

empire. The use of the dagger is seldom adopted in 
uncils, as long as they retain any confidence in the power 
)rd. 

the Alemanni appeared to be humbled by their recent 
, the pride of Valentinian was mortified by the ^^^^,^^ 
.d surprisal of Mo£nmtiacum, or Mentz, the prin- pusMand 

of the Upper Germany. In the unsuspicious bum, 
f a Christian festival,' Rando, a bold and artful 
who had long meditated his attempt, suddenly passed the 
tered the defenceless town, and retired with a multitude oif 
)f either sex. Valentinian resolved to execute severe ven- 
i the whole body of the nation. Count Sebastian, with the 
Italy and Illyricum, was ordered to invade their country, 
bably on the side of Rhaetia. The emperor in person, 
ied by his son Gratian, passed the Rhine at the head of a 
e army, which was supported on both flanks by Jovinus and 
he two masters-general of the cavalry and infantry of the 
The Alemanni, unable to prevent the devastation of their 
ixed their camp on a lofty and almost inaccessible mountain 
odern duchy of Wirtemberg, and resolutely expected the 
of the Romans. The life of Valentinian was exposed to 

danger by the intrepid curiosity with which he persisted to 
ome secret and unguarded path. A troop of barbarians 
rose from their ambuscade ; and the emperor, who vigo- 
urred his horse down a steep and slippery descent, was 
leave behind him his armour-bearer, and his helmet 
ntly enriched with gold and precious stones. At the signal 
neral assault, the Roman troops encompassed and ascended 

.ttles are described by Ammianus (xxvii. 2) and by Zo«iiuua (1. iv. [c. 9] 
o suppoecR Valentinian to have been present. 
solicitante nostrorum, occubuit. Ammian. xxvii. 10. 



■ Probably Easter. Wagner.— M. 
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the mountaiu of Solicinium on three diflferent sides. Eyerj step 
which tliey gained increased, their ardour, and abated the resbtanee 
of the enemy : and after their united forces had occupied the sunumt 
of the hiU, they impetuously urged the barbarians down the nortben 
descent, where Count Sebastian was posted to intercept their retreat 
After this signal victory Valentinian returned to his winter quaiten 
at Treves, where he indulged the public joy by the exhibitioii of 
splendid and triumphal games.*' But the wise monarch, instead of 
aspiring to the conquest of Germany, confined his attenti(m to the 
important and laborious defence of the Gallic irontiery against an 
enemy whose strength was renewed by a stream of daring volunteeis^ 
which incessantly flowed from the most distant tribes of the North.** 
The banks of the Rhine,*^ from its source to the straits of the ocean, 



** The expedition of Valentinian i3 related by Ammianua (xzriL 10); and* 
brated by AusoniuB (Mosell. 421, &c.)i who fooliahly suppoaes that the Bomaaa vcn 
ignorant of the sources of the Danube.* 

^ Immanis enim natio, jam inde ab incunabulis primis varietate caBnmn immmiiia; 
ita ssepius adolescit, ut fuisse long^ Bseculis aestiTnetur intacta. AmmiMi xxvifi. 5. 
The Count de Buat (Hist, des Peuples de I'Europe, torn. vi. p. 370) — cribci tht 
fecundity of the Alemanni to their easy adoption of 9trangerB> 



* Ausonius merely says that they are " once that prolific soiiroe of 

not recorded in Roman history: " coloniea against which the foroe at tilt 

**EtfontemLatiisignotumanna/i6u«l8tri." ''Roman empire so long strosgled vitk 

— S. "difficulty, and under wlucE' H vkt* 

^ " This explanation,** says Mr.Malthus, " mately sunk. It ia not probable tha^ 

" only removes the difficulty a little *' for two periods together, or em fiir 



" further off. It makes the earth rest " one, the population within the 

" upon the tortoise, but does not teU us " fines of Germany ever doubled itadf 

" on what the tortoise rests. We may "in twenty-five yeara. Their perpetnsl 

'* stiU ask what nortbem reservoir sup- " wars, the rude state of agriculture, ad 

" plied this incessant stream of daring " particularly the very strange eurtoa 

" adventiu^rs f Montesquieu's solution " adopted by most of the tribes of maii* 

" of the problem will, I think, hardly " ing their barriers by extensive deserti» 

" be admitted (Grandeur et Decadence " would prevent any very great actual 

*' des Romains, c. 16, p. 187).* ♦ ♦ • The " increase of muubers. At no one period 

" whule difficulty, however, is at once '* could the coimtxy be caUed weU pao- 

" removed if we apply to the German " pled, though it was often redunaaiii 

" nations, at that Ume, a fact which is " m population. * * * In<«tead of dearii^ 

"so generally known to have occurred " their forests, draining their swamps, and 

" in America, and suppose that, when " rendering their soil fit to support tn 

" not checked by wars and famine, they " extended population, they found it nKn« 

"increased at a rate that would double " congenial to their martial habits and 

" their numbers in twenty -five or thirty " impatient dispositions to to in quest of 

" years. The propriety and even the " food, of plimder, or of glory, into 
" necessity of applying this rate of in- * " other countries." Malthus on Fbpola* 

" crease to the inhabitants of ancient tion, i. p. 128. — Q. 
" Germany will strikingly appear from '^ The course of the Neckar was lik«* 

" that most valuable picture of their wise strongly guarded. The hyperboltoal 

" manners which has been left us by eulogy of Svmmachus asserts thai tb« 

" Tacitus (Tac. de Mor. Germ. 16 to 20) Neckar fiist became known to the Bomaiii 

" * * * With these manners, and a habit by the conquests and fortifications of Va- 

" of enterprise and emigration, which lentinian. Nunc primum victorits tuia 

" would naturally remove all fears about exxemus fluvius publicatur. Gsudeal 

" providing for a famiily, it is difficult to servitute, captivus innotuit, ^ymm. Ont 

" conceive a society with a stronger prin- p. 22. — M. 
*' dple of increase in it, and we see at 
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were closely planted with stroDg castles and convenient towen ; new 
works and new arms were invented by the ingenuity of a prince who 
was skilled in the mechanical arts ; and his numerous levies of Roman 
and barbarian youth were severely trained in all the exercises of war 
The progress of the work, which was sometimes opposed by modest 
representations and sometimes by hostile attempts, seciu-ed the tran- 
quillity of Gaul during the nine subsequent years of the adminis- 
tration of Valentinian.'* 

That prudent emperor, who diligently practised the wise maxuns 
of Diocletian, was studious to foment and excite the intes- 
tine divisions of the tribes of Germany. About the middle goudiaii^ 
of the fourth century, the countries, perhaps of Lusace and 
Thuringia, on either side of the Elbe, were occupied by the vague 
dominion of the Burqundians, a warlike and numerous people of 
the Vandal race,'* *' whose obscure name insensibly swelled into a 
powerful kingdom, and has finally settled on a flourishing province. 
The most remarkable circumstance in the ancient manners of the 
Burgundians appears to have been the difference of their civil and 
ecclesiastical constitution. The appellation of ffendinos was given to 
the king or general, and the title of Sirmtus to the high-priest, of 
the nation. The person of the priest was sacred, and his dignity 
perpetual ; but the temporal government was held by a very precari- 
ous tenure. If the events of war accused the courage or conduct of 
the king, he was immediately deposed ; and the injustice of his sub- 
jects made him responsible for the fertility of the earth and the 
regularity of the seasons, which seemed to fall more properly within 
the sacerdotal department*^ The disputed possession of some salt- 
pits'* engaged the Alemanni and the Burgundians in irequent con- 
tests : the latter were easily tempted by the secret solicitations and 
liberal offers of the emperor ; and their fabulous descent from the 
Roman soldiers who had formerly been left to garrison the fortresses 

^ Ammian. xxviii. 2. ZocimuB, 1. It. [c. 16] p. 214. The younger Yiotor mentioiM 
the mechanioJ genius of Valentinian: noya arma mediUri; fingere teni leu Umo 
eimuUcra. [Cpit. c. 45.] 

^ BellicocKM et pubis immense uribus tffluentes; et ideo metuendos finitimis imi* 
versis. Ammian. xxviii. 5. 

'^ I am always apt to suspect historians and travellers of improving extraordinary 
facts into general laws. Ammianus ascribes a similar custom to Eg3rpt; and the 
Chiiy«e have imputed it to the Ta-tsin, or Roman empire (De Quignes, Hist, des 
Huns, tom. ii. part L p. 79). 

** Salinarum finiumque caus4 Alemannis s«pe juigabant. Ammian. xirlii. 5. 
Possibly they disputed the pooseesion of the Saia^ a river which produced salt, ud 
whidi had been tne object of ancient contention.^ Tacit. Aunal. xiiL 57, and Liptius 
ad loc. 



■ See note, vol. ii. p. 44.— S. on the Ss4je. not far from Naiunbuig. 

^ There are still extensive salt-works —8. 
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of Drusus was admitted wito mutua. credulity, it was condo g tt 
to mutual interest '* An army of fourscore thousand BaigOD&ii 
soon appeared on the banks of the Rhine, and impatiently reqinicd 
the support and subsidies which Valentinian had promised ; bat tttjr 
were amused with excuses and delays, till at length, after a fruiflea 
expectation, they were compelled to retire. The arms and fbrtifia- 
tions of the Gallic frontier checked the fiiry of their jost resentment; 
and their massacre of the captives served to embitter the hefedittiy 
feud of the Burgundians and the Alemanni. The inconstant «f a 
wise prince may perhaps be explained by some alteration of dream- 
stances ; and perhaps it was the ori^nal design of Valentinian to 
intimidate rather than to destroy ; as the balance of power wotld 
have been equally overturned by the extirpation of either of the 
German nations. Among the princes of the Alemanni, Macnanu^ 
who, with a Roman name, had assumed the arts of a soldier and a 
statesman, deserved his hatred and esteem. The emperor himseli^ 
with a light and unincumbered band, condescended to pass the Bhine^ 
marched fifty miles into the country, and would infallibly have seind 
the object of his pursuit, if his judicious measures had not been 
defeated by the impatience of the troops. Macrianus was afterwanb 
admitted to the honour of a personal conference with the emperor; 
and the favours which he received fixed him, till the hour of Us 
death, a steady and sincere friend of the republic.^°*^ 

The land was covered by the fortifications of Valentinian ; but the 
. „ sea-coast of Gaul and Britain was exposed to the depreds- 

Tbe Saxons. . <• i o rr%t 11 t • t • , 

tions of the baxons. 1 hat celebrated name, m which w 
have a dear and domestic interest, escaped the notice of Tacitus; 
and in the maps of Ptolemy it faintly marks the narrow neck of the 
Cimbric peninsula, and three small islands towards the mouth of ^ 
Elbe.^°^ This contracted territory, the present duchy of Schleswig, 
or perhaps of Holstein, was incapable of pouring forth the inexhanst- 
ible swarms of Saxons who reigned over the ocean, who filled the 

^ Jam inde temporibus priBcis Bobolem se esse Romanam Biirgoudii scimit: tnd 
the vague tradition gradually assumed a more regular form (Oros, 1. vii. c. 32). It it 
annihilated by the decisive authority of Pliny, who composed the History of Dmsiv, 
and served in Germany (Plin. Secimd. Epist. iii. 5), within sixty yean after the dmih 
of that hero. Germanorum genera quinque; Yindili, quorum pars Burmetdiomes, &e. 
(Hist. Natur. iv. 28). 

^ 100 rj^Q yrBTB and negociations relative to the Burgimdians and Alemanni are dn- 
tinctly related by Ammianus Maroellinus (xxviii. 5, xxix. 4, xxx. 3). Orosiiia (L til 
c. 32), and the Chronicles of Jerom and Cassiodonis, fix some dates and add some 
circumstances. 

*" *Et) to *v;^inb rSr Ksft^sMnf Xi^r#»«r#», 2«|9>ir. At the northern extremity of 
the peninsula (the Cimbric promontory of Pliny, iv. 27) Ptolemy fixes the remnsat 
of the Cifnbri. He fills the interval between the S<uxms and the Cxmbri with nt 
obscure tribes, who were united, as early as the sixth century, undM> the natiooil 
api*ellation of Danes, See Cluver. German. Antiq. 1. iii. c. 21, 22, 23. 
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British island with their language, their laws, and their colonies, and 
irh« so long defended the liberty of the North against the arms of 
CJbarlemagne.^^* The solution of this diflSculty is easily derived from 
the similar manners and loose constitution of the tribes of Germany, 
which were blended with each other by the slightest accidents of war 
or friendship.^ The situation of the native Saxons disposed them to 
embrace the hazardous professions of fishermen and pirates ; and the 
sacoess of their first adventures would naturally excite the emulation 
of their bravest countrymen, who were impatient of the gloomy soli- 
tude of their woods and mountains. Every tide might float down the 
Elbe whole fleets of canoes, filled with hardy and intrepid associates, 
who aspired to behold the unbounded prospect of the ocean, and to 
taste the wealth and luxury of unknown worlds. It should seem 
probable, however, that the most numerous auxiliaries of the Saxons 
were furnished by the nations who dwelt along the shores of the 
Baltic They possessed arms and ships, the art of navigation, and 
the habits of naval war ; but the diflSculty of issuing through the 
northern Columns of Hercules^ °' (which during several months of 
the year are obstructed with ice) confined their skill and courage 
within the limits of a spacious lake. The rumour of the successful 
armaments which sailed frx)m the mouth of the Elbe would soon pro- 
voke them to cross the narrow isthmus of Schleswig, and to launch 
their vessels on the great sea. The various troops of pirates and 
adventurers who fought under the same standard were insenmbly 
united in a permanent society, at first of rapine, and afterwards ot 
government A military confederation was gradually moulded into 

*** M. d'Anville (EtabliMement des Et|it8 de TEurope, &c., p. 19-26) has marked 
the extensiTe limits of the Saxony of Charlemagne. 

*«9 The fleet of Dnisus had failed iu their attempt to pass, or even to approach, the 
Sound (styled, from an obvious resemblance, the Columns of Hercules), and the naval 
enterprise was never resumed (Tacit, de Moribus German, c. 34). The knowledge 
which the Romans acquired of the naval powers of the Baltic (c. 44, 45) was obtained 
by their land journeys in search of amber. 



* Another solution has been proposed " of general and widely-extended import, 

by Dr. Latham, which seems to me very " Hence, mutatis mutandis, it is the insig- 

prubable. He supposes that Saxon was a '* nificant Saxonea of the neck of the Cim- 

general appellation given by the Kelts of *' brie Chersonese, and the three Saxon 

Britain to the Germans of the sea-coast, " islands first mentioned by Ptolemy, who 

and the water systems of the Lower Rhine, " are the analogues of the equally unim- 

Weser. Lower Elbe, and Eyder; to low ** portant Gneci of Epirus ; and these it was 

Germans on the Rhine, to Frisians and " whose name eventually comprised popu- 

Saxons on the Elbe, and to North Frisians *' lations as different as the Angles and the 

on the Eyder. He observes that '* Saxon ** Saxons of Saxony, even as the name Gne- 

** was a word like Oreek, i. e. a term which, *' cus in the mouth of a Roman comprised 

" in the language of the IMUnes, was so *' Dorians, iGolians, Macedonians, Atbe- 

*' very special, partial, and unimportant, as ** nians, Rhodians, &c. In this way the name 

" to have been practically a foreign term, ** was German, but its exteudeil import 

" or. at least, anything but a native name, " was Keltic and Roman." Latham, Ger- 

*' whilst in that of the Romans it was one mania of Tacitus, Epilegom. p. cxv. st'/. — S. 
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a national body by the gentle operation of marriage and 
guinity ; and the adjacent tribes, who solicited the alliance, aooqited 
the name and laws of the Saxons. If the fact were not fatfahBAri 
by the most unquestionable evidence, we should appear to abuse die 
credulity of our readers by the description of the yessela in whidi 
the Saxon pirates ventured to sport in the waves of the Geman 
Ocean, the British Channel, and the Bay of Biscay. The keel of 
their large flat-bottomed boats was framed of light timber, but tlie 
sides and upper works couasted only of wicker, with a covering of 
strong hides. ^^^ In the course of thebr slow and distant navigation 
they must always have been exposed to the danger, and very fre> 
quently to the misfortune, of shipwreck ; and the naval annals of tiie 
Saxons were undoubtedly filled with the accounts of the loeees idiidi 
they sustained on the coasts of Britain and Gaul. But the daring 
spirit of the pirates braved the perils both of tiie sea and of the shore : 
their skill was confirmed by the habits of enterprise ; the meanest of 
their mariners was alike capable of handling an oar, of rearing a saO, 
or of conducting a vessel ; and the Saxons rejoiced in the appearaooe 
of a tempest, which concealed their design, and dispersed tiie fleeCs 
of the enemy.^^^ After they had acquired an accurate knowledge of 
the maritime provinces of the West they extended the scene of their 
depredations, and the most sequestered places had no reason to pre- 
sume on their security. The Saxon boats drew so little water that 
they could easily proceed fourscore or an hundred miles up the gret! 
rivers ; their weight was so inconsiderable that they were transported 
on waggons from one river to another; and the pirates who had 
entered the mouth of the Seine or of the Rhine might descend, with 
the rapid stream of the Rhone, into the McditerraneaiL Under toe 
reign of Valentinian the maritime provinces of Gaul were 
afflicted by the Saxons : a military count was stationed for 
the defence of the sea-coast, or Armorican limit ;* and that officer, 

'^ Quin et Axemoricus piratam Saxona tractus 
Sperabat; cui pelle salum sulcare Britannum 
LuduB; et assuto glaucum mare findere lembo. 

SidoQ. in Panegyr. Avit 369. 

The geniuB of Cssar imitated, for a particular service, these rude, but lifl^t Teaels, 
widen were likewise used by the natives of Britain (Coirment. de BeU. vHTiL L M, 
and Ouichardt, Nouveaux M^moires Militaires, tom. ii. p. 41, 42). The British 
vessels would now astonish the genius of Casar. 

>^^ The best original account of the Saxon pirates may be found in Sidonius Apol- 
linafis (1. viii. Epist. H, p. 223, edit. Sirmond), and the best commentary in the Aobe 
du Bos (Hist. Critique de laMonarchie Fraiiyoise, &c., tom. i. L i. c. 16, p. 14S-15&I 
See likewise p. 77, 78). 

* It would appear, however, that the drawn up at this period, or shortly 

Saxons were settled at this time on the afterwards, the ** Littus Saxonicuni 

coast of Qaul, since in the Notitia (Imp. is mentioned as part of the ArmoriesD 

Oocid. 0. 36), which must have been limit. In the Notitia the settlement « 
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who found bis strength or his abilities unequal to the task, implored 
the assistance of Severus, master-general of the infantry. The 
Saxons, surrounded and outnumbered, were forced to relinquish their 
spoil, and to yield a select band of their tall and robust youth to serve 
in the Imperial armiea They stipulated only a safe and honourable 
retreat; and the condition was readily granted by the Roman general, 
who meditated an act of perfidy, ^^'^ imprudent as it was mhuman, 
while a Saxon remained alive and in arms to revenge the faJte of his 
countrymen. The premature eagerness of the infantry, who were 
secretiy posted in a deep valley, betrayed the ambuscade ; and they 
would perhaps have fallen the victims of their own treachery, if a 
large body of cuirassiers, alarmed by the noise of the combat, had not 
hastily advanced to extricate their companions, and to overwhelm the 
undaunted valour of the Saxons. Some of the prisoners were saved 
from the edge of the swoi*d to shed their blood in the amphitheatre ; 
and the orator Symmachus complains that twenty-nine of those despe- 
rate savages, by strangling themselves with their own hands, had 
disappointed the amusement of the public. Yet the polite and 
philosophic citizens of Rome were impressed with the deepest horror 
when they were informed that the Saxons consecrated to the gods the 
tithe of their human spoil ; and that they ascertained by lot the 
objects of the barbarous sacrifice.'^^ 

II. The fabulous colonies of Egyptians and Trojans, of Scandina- 
vians and Spaniards, which flattered the pride and amused 
the credulity of our rude ancestors, have insensibly vanished The soou 
in the light of science and philosophy. *°^ The present age 
is satisfied with the simple and rational opinion that the islands of 

*** Ammian. (xxviii. 5) justifies this breach of faith to pirates and robbers; and 
Orosios (1. TiL o. 32) more dearly expresses their real guilt; virtute atque agiiitate 
ternbiles. 

M7 Symmachus (1. ii. Epist. 46) still presumes to mention the sacred names of 
Socrates and philosophy. Sidonius, bishop of Clermont, might condemn (1. viii. 
Epiat. 6), with Uss inconsiBtency, the human sacrifices of the Saxons. 

*^ In the beginning of the last century the learned Camden was obliged to under- 
mine, with respectful sceptidsm, the romance of Brutui the Trojan, who is now buried m 
silent oblirion, with Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh, and her numerous progeny. Tet 



named Orannona, of which the site is but this loose mode of philological and his- 

uncertain; but subsequently we find the torical interpretation, which was adopted 

Saxons permanently settled near Bayeux. to save the credit of tHe popular tradi- 

In the Notitia (Imp. Ocdd. c. 25) the tions, has been condemned by the best 

" Littus Saxonicum per Britannias " is modem critics. Lappenberg, Hist, of 

also mentioned, which would show that England, translated by Thorpe, vol. i. 

the Saxons were settled in our island p. 46 ; Kemble, The Saxons in England, 

earlier than is usually supposed, probably yoI. i. p. 13; Palgrave, Rise and Prrgreas 

at the same time as their orethren on the of the English Commonwealth, voL t. 

opposite coast of Oaul. It has indeed p. 384. 

been usually supposed that the " Littus On the Saxon settlements in England 

Saxonicum" derived its name from the see Editor's note, c. xxxviii. note 129.— 43 
enemy to whose attacks it was exposed i 
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Great Britain and Ireland were gradually peopled from the adjaccBt 
continent of Gaul. From the coast of Kent, to the eztremi^ d 
(Caithness and Ulster, the memory of a Celtic origin was distisdly 
preserved hi the perpetual resemblance of language, of religion, and 
of manners : and the peculiar characters of the British tribes mi^ 
be naturally ascribed to the influence of accidental and local 
stances. ^°' The Roman province was reduced to the state of ( 
and peaceful servitude : the rights of savage freedom were contraded 
to the narrow limits of Caledonia. The mhabitaiita of that nordKn 
region were divided, as early as the reign of Constantine, between 
the two great tribes of the Scots and of the Piers, "'^ who have siooe 
experienced a very different fortune. The power, and almost tbe 
memory, of the Picts liave been extinguished by their suceesdU 
rivals ; and the Scots, after maintdning for ages the digni^ of an 
independent kingdom, have multiplied, by an equal and vduntai; 
union, the honours of the English name. The hand of nature had 
contributed to mark the ancient distinction of the Scots and FkiL 
The former were the men of tlte hills, and the latter those of tbe 
plain. The eastern coast of Caledonia may be considered as a lefd 
and fertile country, which, even in a rude state of tillage, was capable 
of producing a considerable quantity of com ; and the epithet of 
cruitnichy or wheat^aters, expressed the contempt or envy of tbe 
carnivorous highlander.* The cultivation of tlie earth might intro- 



I am informed that some cliampioDB of the Milesian oohny may stiU be found 

the original natives of Ireland. A people dissatiBfied with their present conditMi 

grasp at any visions of their past or future glory. 

'^ Tacitus, or rather his father-in-law Agricola, might remark the Genmui or 
Spanish complexion of som« British tribes. But it was their sober, delibenfte ooinioi: 
"In universum tamen sstimanti Qallos vicinum solum occupiaBe credibue ti^ 
Eorum sacra deprehendsuB . . . sermo hand multum diversus " (in Vit. Agriool. e. xLV 
Caesar had observed their conmion religion (Comment, de Belle Gkllioo, vi. lS);ud 
in his time the emigration from the Belgic Qanl was a recent^ or at leeat an hirtoriBil 
event (v. 12). Camden, the British Strabo, has modestly aooertained our gmaaai 
antiquities (Britannia, vol. i. Introduction, p. ii.-xxxi.). 

"<> In the dark and doubtful paths of Caledonian antiqui^, I have ehoeen for ■? 
guides two learned and ingenious Highlanders, whom their birth and edacetko bid 
peculiarly qualified for that office. See Critical Dissertations on the Origin, AjxAfo- 
ties, &C., or the Caledonians, by Dr. John Macpherson, London, 1768, in 4to.; mt 
Introduction to the History of Great Britain and Ireland, by James Macphereon, Bmi^ 
Loudon, 1773, in 4to. third edit. Dr. Macpherson was a minister in the Isle of Skyi: 
and it is a circumstance honourable for the present age, that a work replete wA 
erudition and criticism should have been composed in the moet remote ol tki 
Hebrides. 
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* Mr. Cramett observes, " The idea that " be regularly derived from cndk, figv* 

they were called Cruithneach by the " or shape; and in this case both tenn^M 

Gael, because they were eaters of wheat, "well as the present name of tk 

" appears to have no sufficient foundation. " Bretons — Brezcunek, from Brex, WeUi 

" Both Lhuyd and O'Brien concur in re- " frrt'M, variegated— wonld be aynouyu wit 

"garding the word as equivalent to OtM- "with the Latin Picti," Tnamd&m 

" nsach, varie^ted, from their custom of of the Philological Society, vol. L p. IS> 

" staining their bodies. Cruithneach may — S. 
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a more accurate separation of property, and the habits of a 
itary life ; but the love of arms and rapine was still the ruling 
on of the Picts ; and their warriors, who stripped themselves for 
y of battle, were distinguished, in the eyes of the Romans, by 
trail ge fashion of painting their naked bodies with gaudy colours 
fantastic figures. The western part of Caledonia irregularly 

into wild and barren hills, which scarcely repay the toil of the 
iindman, and are most profitably used for the pasture of cattle, 
highlanders were condemned to the occupations of shepherds and 
ers ; and as they seldom were fixed to any permanent habitation, 

acquired the expressive name of Scots, which, in the Celtic 
lie, is said to be equivalent to that of wanderers^ or vagrcmU, 

inhabitants of a barren land were urged to seek a fresh supply 
od in the waters. The deep lakes and bays which intersect their 
try are plentifully stored with fish ; and they gradually ventured 
1st their nets in the waves of the ocean. The vidnity of the 
rides, so profusely scattered along the western coast of Scotland, 
»ted their curiosity and improved their skill ; and they acquired, 
ow degrees, the art, or rather the habit, of managing their boats 
tempestuous sea, and of steering their nocturnal course by the 

of the well-known stars. The two bold headlands of Caledonia 
st touch the shores of a spacious island, which obtained, from its 
riant vegetation, the epithet of Oreen ; and has preserved, with 
gilt alteration, the name of Erin, or leme, or Ireland. It is 
able that in some remote period of antiquity the fertile plains of 
er received a colony of hungry Scots ; and that the strangers of 
North, who had dared to encounter the arms of the legions, 
id their conquests over the savage and unwarlike natives of a 
iry island. It is certain that, in the declining age of the Roman 
ire, Caledonia, Ireland, and the Isle of Man were inhabited by 
Scots, and that the kindred tribes, who were often associated in 
ary enterprise, were deeply aflTected by the various accidents of 

• mutual fortunes. They long cherished the lively tradition of 

* common name and origin : and the missionaries of the Isle of 
ts, who diff'used the light of Christianity over North Britain, 
)lished the vain opinion that their Irish countrymen were the 
ral, as well as spiritual, fatliers of the Scottish race. The loose 
obscure tradition has been preserved by the venerable Bede, who 
«red some rays of light over the darkness of the eighth century, 
his slight foundation an huge superstructure of fable was gradually 
id by the bards and the monks ; two orders of men who equally 
ed the privilege of fiction. The Scottish nation, with misUiken 
;, adopted their Irish genealogy : and the annals of a long line 
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of ima^iiarj kings have been adorned by the tsLDcy of BoethiosM 
the daasic elegance of Buchanan."^ 

Six years after the death of Constantine the destmctiTe inroads rf 
Their icra^ ^^ Scots and Picts required the presence of his youngot 
Briudn. ^^ ^^^ reigned in the Western empire. Constans ^niid 
▲j>. 343-3M. Yi\q British dominions : but we may form some estimate d 

"* The Irish descent of the Scots has been reriyed, in the last moments of its dmf, 
and strenuously supported, by the Rev. Mr. Whitaker (Hist, of Manchesto*, rd. i 
p. 430, 431 ; and Genuine History of the Britons aasorted, &C., p. 154-293). Tc* b 
acknowledges, 1. That the Scots of Ammianus Maroellinua (▲.!>. 340) mnthmij 
settled in Caledonia, and that the Roman authors do not afford any hints of Ihor 
emigration from another country. 2. That all the aooounts of aach emigratMSi, 
which have been asserted or received, by Irish bards, Scotch historians, or Ea^Uk 
antiquaries (Buchanan, Camden, Usher, Stillicgfleet, &c.), are totally faholoiia. 3. Ihd 
three of the Irish tribes, which are mentioned by Ptolemy (▲.]>. 150), were of Gib> 
donian extraction. 4. That a younger branch of Caledonian princes, of the boast d 
Fingal, acquired and possessed the monarchy of Ireland. After these coucesBioiM, ike 
remaining difference between Mr. Whitaker and his adversaries is mmute and obsesic. 
The genuine history, which he produces, of a Ferg^, the cousin of Ossian, who «» 
transplanted (a.d. 320) from Ireland to Caledonia, is built on a conjectural mpfiih 
ment to the Erse poetiy, and the feeble evidence of Richard of Cirencester, a 
of the fourteenth century. The lively spirit of the learned and ingenious 
has tempted him to forget the nature of a question which he so vehewismtiy 
and so absolutely decides.* 

" The origin of the Scots and Picts has the island from Ireland. That the Mi 

been also vehemently debated since the were Kelts, and akin to the Wehh rstlsr 

time of Qibbon. With respect to the Scots, than to the Qael, appears from the dbbM 

it is, however, now generally admitted, of their kings, of whom a gennins lirt 

that they were the Oael of the present from the fifth century downwards is pt> 

day, and the same race as the inhabitants served in a manuscript of the Coibsctiv 

of Ireland. Whether Ireland or Scotland Library. The names of these kin^i m 

was the original seat of the Scoti is imma- not Qaelic, but most of them csa W 

terial ; but it cannot admit of doubt that identified as Welsh, though with soai 

in the 4th and following centuries the distinctions, amounting at all events tot 

Scoti were more numerous in Ireland than difference in dialect. Almost the oal|f 

in Scotland, and that the former island Pictish word given as such by an aDekSt 

was regarded as their proper home. Thus writer is the well-known Pen vol («r, 

Claudian 8a3rs, ** Scotorum cumulos flevit as it appears in the oldest IfSS. of Badt^ 

** glacialis leme ** (de iv. Cons. Hon. 33); Peannfahel)y the name given by the Fidi 

** totam cum Scotiis Icmen movit " (de to the Walts End, or eastern termiDstMS 

Laud. Stilich. ii. 251); and for several of the Vallum of Antoninus. The fint 

centuries Ireland was constantly called part of the woitl is decidedly Wehh; ft^ 

'* Scotia," or the land of the Scots. (For head, being contrary to all (Gaelic anslog^* 

authorities, see Zeiiss, Die Deutschen und Again, the name of the OckU hiUs • 

die Nachbarstiimme, p. 568, scq. ) Perthshire is better explained from tki 

With regard to the Picts there is more Welsh fichely high, than from the Qsi^ 

difficulty ; they have been pronounced by uasal, 

different investigators of their history to The Picts dwelt in the eastern pari <f 

have been Germans, Scandinavians, Welsh, Scotland, on both sides of the Orampiii 

Oael, or something distinct from all four, hills, from Inverness and EUgin to Dum- 

It may, however, be considered almost barton, or from the Firth c? Mairmyto 

certain that they were Kelts, and pro- those of Forth and Clyde; but, at a lata 

bably nearly allied to the Welsh. Bede period, in the south-west of Scotlsnd, « 

represents them as distinct from the rar as the Picts' Wall, where, on the liw 

Britons and the Scots both in nationality Nith, in Dumfriesshire, we meet with t 

and language, and we may regard them particular tribe of them, the Nithwana 

OS those ancient Caledonian tribes who See Qamett, Transactions of tHe Fhilo* 

maintained their independence, and who logical Society, vol. i. p. 119, sr^.; Up* 

continued masters of the northern parts penberg. Hist, of England, translated by 

of Britain, till the Scots crossed over to Thorpe, vol. i. p. 55, seg.- 
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ihe importance of his achievements by the language of panegyrici 
which celebrates only his triumph over the elements, or, in other 
words, the good fortune of a safe and easy passage from the port of 
Boulogne to the harbour of Sandwich.^ ^* The calamities which the 
afflicted provincials continued to experience from foreign war and 
domestic tyranny were aggravated by the feeble and corrupt adminis- 
tration of the eunuchs of Constantius ; and the transient relief which 
they might obtain from the virtues of Julian was soon lost by the 
absence and death of their benefactor. The sums of gold and silver 
which had been painfully collected, or liberally transmitted, for the 
payment of the troops, were intercepted by the avarice of the com- 
manders ; discharges, or, at least, exemptions, from the military ser> 
vice, were publicly sold; the distress of the soldiers, who were 
injuriously deprived of their legal and scanty subsistence, provoked 
them to frequent desertion; the nerves of discipline were relaxed, 
and the highways were infested with robbers. ^^' The oppression of 
the good and the impunity of the wicked equally contributed to difiuse 
through the island a spirit of discontent and revolt ; and every ambi- 
tious subject, every desperate exile, might entertain a reasonable 
hope of subverting the weak and distracted government of Britain. 
The hostile tribes of the North, who detested the pride and power of 
the King of the World, suspended tlieir domestic feuds; and the 
barbarians of the land and sea, the Scots, the Picts, and the Saxons, 
spread themselves, with rapid and irresistible fury, from the wall of 
Antoninus to the shores of Kent Every production of art and 
nature, every object of convenience or luxury, which they were inca- 
pable of creating by labour or procuring by trade, was aociunulated 
in the rich and fruitful province of Britain.^^^ A philosopher may 
deplore the eternal discord of the human race, but he will confess 
that the desire of spoil is a more raUonal provocation than the vanity of 
conquest. From the age of Constantine to that of the Plantagenets this 
rapacious spirit continued to instigate the poor and hardy Caledo- 
nians : but the same people whose generous humanity seems to inspire 
the songs of Ossian was disgraced by a savage ignorance of the 
virtues of peace and of the laws of war. Their southern neighbours 
have felt, and perhaps exaggerated, the cruel depredations of the 

"* Hieme tumentes ac 8a;Tieiite8 undaa calcftstis Oceani sub remis VMtriB; . . 
insperatam imperatoria faciem BritannuB expavit. Julius Firmicua Matemus de Errore 
Pro&D. Relig. p. 464 [p. 59, ed. Lugd. B. 1672] edit. Qronov. ad calcem Minuc. Fel. 
See Tillemont (Hist, des Empereura, torn. iv. p. 336). 

"' Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. xxxix. p. 264. This curious passage has escaped the 
iiligence of our British antiquaries. 

*^ The Caledonians pndsed and coYeted the gold, the steeds, the lights, &c., of the 
ttranger. See Dr. BUir's Dissertation on Ossian, yoI. ii. p. 343; and Mr. MacpherMn'ii 
[otroduction, p. 242-2S6. 
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Scots and Picts ;^^^ and a valiant tribe of Caledonia, the Attaoott^^^' 
the enemies, and afterwards the soldiers, of Valentinian, are aocasd 
by an eyewitness of delighting in the taste of human flesh. Whs 
they hunted the woods for prey, it is said that they attacked tbetfaep- 
herd rather than his flock ; and that they curiously selected the aoit 
delicate and brawny parts both of males and femalesy which tk; 
prepared for thebr horrid repasts.^^^ If in the neighbourhood id tlie 
commercial and literary town of Glasgow a race of A«jr^yiiKj|k has 
reaUy existed, we may contemplate in the period of the Seotdah 
history the opposite extremes of savage and civiliaed life. Siidi 
reflections tend to enlarge the drde of our ideas, and to encoonge 
the pleadng hope that New Zealand may produce in some future age 
the Hume of the Southern Hemisphere. 

Every messenger who escaped across the British Channel coDfcjed 

the most melancholy and alarming tidings to the ears of 
of Britain Valentiuian, and the emperor was soon informed that the 
iioB. two mibtary commanders of the provmce had been surpnaed 

and cut off by the barbarians. Severus, count of die do- 
mestics, was hastily despatched, and as suddenly recalled, by the oont 
of Treve& The representations of Jovinus served only to indicate 
the greatness of the evil, and, after a long and serious consultatkn, 
the defence, or rather the recovery, of Britain was intrusted to tke 
abilities of the brave Theodosius. The exploits of that general, the 
father of a line of emperors, have been celebrated, with peculiar coa^ 
placency, by the writers of the age ; but his real merit deserved their 
applause, and his nomination was received, by the army and proWnoe, 
as a sure presage of approaching victory. He seized the favounUe 
moment of navigation, and securely landed the numerous and veleraa 
bands of tlie Heruli and Batavians, the Jovians and the Victors. In 

*^ Lord Lyttelton has circumstantiaUy related (Hiatorv of Henrr II. toI. i. p. 183)^ 
and Sir David Dalrymple haa slightly mentioiied (Axmals of Scotland, vol. i. p. 69), 
a barbarous inroad of tne Soots, at a time (a.d. 1137) when law, religion, and aodcCy 
must have softened their primitive manners. 

"* Attacotti bellicosa homiuum natio. Ammian. xxvii. 8. Camden (Introdnci. 
p. clii.) has restored their true name in the text of Jerom. The bands of Attaootti 
which Jerom had seen in Gaul were afterwards stationed in Italy and niyncuB 
(Notitia, S. viii. xxxix. xl.)* 

"^ Cum ipse adoleecentulus in Galli& viderim Attacottos (or Scotoa) gentem Bki- 
tannicam humanis vesci camibus; et cum per silvas porcorum gr^^, et armentoroxa 
pecudumque reperiant, pastorum nates et feminarum papilLu solere abscindere; et ba* 
solas ciborum delicias arbitrari. Such is the evidence of Jerom (torn. ii. p. 75 [mIt. 
Jovinianum, 1. ii. tom. ii. p. 335, ed. VallarB.]), whose veracity I find no reason t» 
question. 

* The Attacotti appear to have been name of Aiteachtuath, Smith's DictiootfY 

akin t.o the Scoti, with whom they pro- of Greek and Rom. Geography toL i 

bably crossed over from Ireland to Britain, p. 320.— S. ' 
In the Irish annals they appear under the 
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tiis march from Sandwich to London, Theodosius defeated several 
parties of the barbarians, released a multitude of captives, and, after 
distributing to his soldiers a small portion of the spoil, established the 
fame of disinterested justice by the restitution of the remainder te 
the rightful proprietors. The citizens of London, who had almost 
despaired of their safety, threw open their gates, and, as soon as 
Theodosius had obtained from the court of Treves the important aid 
of a military lieutenant and a civil governor, he executed with wisdom 
and vigour the laborious task of the deliverance of Britain. The 
vagrant soldiers were recalled to their standard, an edict of amnesty 
dispelled the public apprehensions, and his cheerful example alleviated 
the rigour of martial discipline. The scattered and desultory warfare 
of the barbarians, who infested the land and sea, deprived hun of the 
glory of a signal victory ; but the prudent spirit and consummate art 
of die Roman general were displayed in the operations of j^j^^^^,^ 
two campaigns, which successively rescued every part of the ^*' 
province from the hands of a cruel and rapacious enemy. The 
qdendour of the cities and the security of ihe fortifications were 
diligently restored by the paternal care of Theodosius, who with a 
strong hand confined the trembling Caledonians to the northern angle 
of the island, and perpetuated, by the name and settlement of the new 
province of Valentioy the glories of the reign of Valentiuian.^^" The 
voice of poetry and panegyric may add, perhaps with some degree of 
truth, that the unknown regions of Thule were stained with the blood 
of the Picta, that the oars of Theodo^us dashed the waves of the 
Hyperborean ocean, and that the distant Orkneys were the scene of 
his naval victory over the Saxon pirates.^ '^ He left the province with 
a fidr as well as splendid reputation, and was immediately promoted 
to the rank of master-general of the cavalry by a prince who could 
applaud, without envy, the merit of his servants. Li the important 
station of the Upper Danube, the conqueror of Britain checked and 
defeated the armies of the Alemanni, before he was chosen to suppress 
the revolt of Africa. 

>>* Ammianns has oonciaely represented (zz. 1, zzvi. 4, zzvii. 8, xxriii. S) the whole 
aeries of the British war. 

"* Horrescit .... ratibus .... impervia Thule. 
nie .... nee falso nomine Pictos 
Edomuit. Scotnmque rago mncrone secntos 
Fr^t Hyperboreas remis audacibus undas. 

Claudian, in iii. Cons. Honorii, ver. 53, &c. 

Maduenint Saxone fiiso 

Orcades: incaluit Pictonim sanguine Thule. 
bcotorum comulos flerit gladalis leme. 

In iv. Cons. Hon. ver. 31, &c. 

See likewise Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xiL 5). But it is not* easy to appreciate the 
intrinsic value of flattery and metaphor. Compare the British rfctories of Bolanua 
(SUtius, SiW. ▼. 2) with his raal character (Tacit, iu Vit. Agricol. c. 10). 
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III. Tlie prince who refuses to be the judge, instruc 
OL afmca. to consider him as the accomplice of his mil 
JS^l^ military command of Africa had been long 
▲.D.366.fto. Count Romauus, and his abilities were no 
to his station ; but as sordid interest was the sole i 
conduct, he acted on most occasions as if he had been 
the province, and the friend of the barbarians of the 
three flourishing cities of Oea, Leptis, and Sabrata, whi 
name of Tripoli, had long constituted a federal union,^^ 
for the first time, to shut their gates against a hostile inya 
of their most honourable citizens were surprised and n 
villages and even the suburbs were pillaged, and the vii 
trees of that rich territory were extirpated by the malicic 
Gfietulia. The unhappy provincials implored the prot( 
manus ; but they soon found that their military govemoi 
cruel and rapacious than the barbarians. As they were 
furnishing the four thousand camels and the exorbitant ] 
he required before he would march to the assistance o 
demand was equivalent to a refusal, and he might just 
as the author of the public calamity. In the annual ass 
three cities, they nominated two deputies to lay at the f< 
tinian the customary offering of a gold victorj', and to ac 
tribute of duty, rather than of gratitude, with their liunil 
that they were ruined by the enemy and betrayed by tli 
If the severity of Valentinian had been rightly directed, i 
fallen on the guilty head of Romanus. But the count, k 
in the arts of corruption, had despatched a swift and trus 
to secure the venal friendship of Remigius, master of the 
wisdom of the imperial council was deceived by artific 
honest indignation was cooled by delay. At length, wl 
tition of complaint had been justified by the repetiti< 
misfortunes, the notary Palladius was sent from the coi 
to examine the state of Africa and the conduct of Roi 
rigid impartiality of Palladius was easily disarmed ; he 
to reserve for himself a part of the public treasure whicl 
with him for the payment of the troops, and, from the mc 
was conscious of his own guilt, he could no longer refuse 
Innocence and merit of the count. The charge of the Tr 
declared to be false and frivolous, and Palladius himself a 

'** Ammianufl frequently mentions their concilium annuum, legitim 
and Sabrata are long since ruined ; but the city of Oea, the native < 
leiuA, BtUl flourishes under the provincial denomination of Tripoli, 
(Qeograph. Antiqua, torn. ii. part li. p. 81), D'Anville (Gdographie An 
p 71, 72), and Marniol (Afnquo, tom. ii. p. 562). 
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to Afirica with a special commission to discover and 

the autboTs of this impious conspiracy against the repre- 

of the sovereign. His inquiries were managed ^ith so 

and success, that he compelled the dtizens of Leptis, 

led a recent siege of eight days, to contradict the truth 

decrees and to censure the behaviour of their own deputies. 

sentence was pronoimced, without hesitation, by the rash 

cruelty of Valentinian. The president of Tnpoii, 

ppesomed to pity the distress of the province, was publicly 

St Utica ; four distinguished citizens were put to death as 

of the imaginary fraud, and the tongues of two others 

onl by the express order of the emperor. Romanus, elated 

and irritated by resistance, was still continued in the 

ooannand, till the Africans were provoked, by his avarice, to 

riebellious standard of Firmus, the Moor.^'^ 

Nabal was one of the richest and most powerful of the 
li princes who acknowledged the supremacy of Rome. 
^ he left, either by his wives or concubines, a very Finniw, 
ms posterity, the wealthy inheritance was eagerly 
A, and Zamma, one of his sons, was slain in a domestic quarrel 
lirother Firmus. The implacable zeal with which Romanus 
rted the legal revenge of this murder could be ascribed only 
sfire of avarice or personal hatred ; but on this occasion his 
were just, his influence was weighty, and Finnus clearly under- 
Ihat he must either present his neck to the executioner, or 
from the sentence of the Imperial consistory to his sword and 
people.^** He was received as the deliverer of his country, 
I soon as it appeared that Romanus was formidable only to a 
rive province, the tyrant of Africa became the object of universal 
ipt The ruin of Caesarea, which was plundered and burnt by 
entious barbarians, convinced the refractory cities of the danger 
istanoe ; the power of Firmus was established, at least in the 
ees of Mauritania and Numidia, and it seemed to be his only 
whether he should assume the diadem of a Moorish king or the 
•of a Roman emperor. But the imprudent and unhappy 
ns soon discovered that, in this rash insurrection, they had not 

nmian. zzriii. 6. TlUemont (Hist, dos Empereurs, torn. v. p. 25, 676) baa 
id the cfanmologicBl difficulties of the history of Couut Romanus. 
M chronology of Ammianus is loose and obscure; and Orosius (1. vii. c. 33» 
adit. HuTercamp.) seems to place the revolt of Firmus after the deaths of 
USD and Valens.* Tillemont (llist. dee Emp. tom. v. p. 691) endeavours to 
I way. The patient and sure-footed mule of the Alps may be trusted in xhm 
jpperj patha. ^ 

Um oonirary, Orosius says that Theodosius was sent against Firmus by Valeii 

-a 
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0ufEcientiy consulted their own strength or the abilities of dieir kaikr 
Before he could procure any certain intelligence that the emperor d 
the West had fixed the choice of a general, or that a fleet of traiupofts 
was collected at the mouth of the Rhone, he was suddenly infiarmed 
Thfiodosiua that the great Theodosius, with a small band of T^enos, 
^^" had landed near Igilgilis, or Gigeri, on the African coast, 
▲.D. 373. g^Q^ ^Q timid usurper sunk under the ascendant of Witue 
and military genius. Though Firmus possessed arms and treasoiesi 
his despair of victory immediately reduced him to the use of those 
arts which, in the same country and in a similar situation, hid 
formerly been practised by the crafty Jugurtha. He attempted to 
deceive, by an apparent submission, the vigilance of the Bomu 
general, to seduce the fidelity of his troops, and to protract the dun- 
tion of the war by successively engaging the independent tribes <i 
Africa to espouse his quarrel or to protect his flight. Theodosia 
imitated the example and obtained the success of his predecesBor 
Metellus. When Firmus, in the character of a suppliant, aocuaed ^b 
own rashness and humbly solicited the clemency of the emperor, the 
lieutenant of Valentinian received and dismissed him with a friodlf 
embrace ; but he diligently required the useful and substantial pledges 
of a sincere repentance, nor could he be persuaded, by the assunDces 
of peace, to suspend for an instant the operations of an active wan 
A dark conspiracy was detected by the penetratiou of TheQdo8iuB» 
and he satisfied, without much reluctance, the public indignation which 
he had secretly excited. Several of the guilty accomplices of Fiimus 
were abandoned, according to ancient custom, to the tumult of a 
military execution; many more, by the amputation of both their 
hands, continued to exhibit an instructive spectacle of horror; the 
hatred of the rebels was accompanied with fear, and the fear of the 
Roman soldiers was mingled with respectful admiradon. Amidst the 
boundless plains of Gaetulia and the innumerable valleys of Mount 
Atlas, it was impossible to prevent the escape of Firmus ; and if the 
usurper could have tired the patience of his antagonist, he would have 
secured his person in the depth of some remote solitude, and expected 
the hopes of a future revolution. He was subdued by the pefse- 
verance of Theodosius, who had formed an inflexible detenninalioe 
that the war should end only by the death of the tyrant, and that 
every nation of Africa which presumed to support his cause should be 
involved in his ruin. At the head of a small body of troops, wfaicb 
seldom exceeded three thousand five hundred men, the Roman genenl 
advanced with a steady prudence, devoid of rashness or of fear, into 
the heart of a country where he was sometimes attacked by armies d 
tM-ejity thousand Moors. The boldness of his charge ^smayed the 
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irree^lar barbarians ; they were disconcerted by his seasonable and 
orderly retreats ; they were continually baffled by the unknown re- 
sources of the military art ; and they felt and confessed the just 
superiority which was assumed by the leader of a civilized nation. 
When Theodosius entered the extensive dominions of Igmazen, king 
of the Isaflenses, the haughty savage required, in words of defiance, 
his name and the object of his expedition. " I am," replied the stem 
and disdainfiil count, ^^ I am the general of Valentmian, the lord of 
** the world, who has sent me hither to pursue and punish a desperate 
*' robber. Deliver him instantly into my hands; and be assured, 
** that, if thou dost not obey the commands of my invincible sovereign, 
thou and the people over whom thou reignest shall be utterly 
extirpated." * As soon as Igmazen was satisfied that his enemy 
had strength and resolution to execute the feital menace, he consented 
to purchase a necessary peace by the sacrifice of a guilty fugitive. 
The guards that were placed to secure the person of Firmus deprived 
him of the hopes of escape, and the Moorish tyrant, after wine bad 
extinguished the sense of danger, disappointed the insulting triumph 
of the Romans by strangling himself in the night His dead body, 
the only present which Igmazen could ofier to the conqueror, was 
carelessly thrown upon a camel ; and Theodosius, leading back his 
Tictorious troops to Sitifi, was saluted by the warmest accla- 
mations of joy and loyalty.**' 

Africa had been lost by the vices of Romanus ; it was restored b} 
the virtues of Theodo^us ; and our curioaty may be usefully ^ j, 
directed to the inquiry of the respective treatment which SSSl** 
the two generals received from the Imperial court The ^'^' ^^ 
authority of Count Romanus had been suspended by the master-general 
of the cavalry, and he was committed to safe and honourable custody 
till the end of the war. His crimes were proved by the most authentic 
evidence, and the public expected, with some impatience, the decree 
of severe justica But the partial and powerful favour of Mellobaudes 
encouraged him to challenge his le^ judges, to obtain repeated 
delays for the purpose of procuring a crowd of firiendly witnesses, and, 
finaUy, to cover his guilty conduct by the additional guilt of fraud and 
forgery. About the same time the restorer of Britain and Africa, on 
a vague suspicion that his name and services were superior to the rank 
of a subject, was ignominiously beheaded at Carthage. Valentinian 

■" Ammian. xzix. 5. The text of this long chapter (flftaen quarto pages) is broken 
and corrupted ; and the narratire is perplexed oy the want of dm>nological and 
geographical landmarks. 

* The war was longer protracted than was not till defiMkted more than once thai 
this sentence would lead us to suppose; it Igmaien yielded. Amm. xxix. 5. — K. 
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no longer rsigned ; and the death of TheodoBiua^ as weU as Jk 
impunity of Romanus, may justly be imputed to -the arts of the 
ministers who abused the confidence and deceived the inexperieooed 
youth of his sons.'** 

If the geographical accuracy of Ammianus had been fortmiatdi 
Bute of bestowed on the British exploits of Theodosius, we should 
Africa, liii\e traced, with eager curiosity, the distinct and dome^ 
footsteps of his march. But the tedious enumeration of the unknown 
and uninteresting tribes of Africa may be reduced to the general 
remark, that they were all of the swarthy race of the Moors ; that 
they inhabited the back settlements of the Mauritanian and Numidiao 
provinces, the country, as they have since been termed by the Amis, 
of dates and of locusts ; ^^^ and that, as the Roman power declined io 
Africa, the boundary of civilized manners and cultivated land was 
insensibly contracted. Beyond the utmost limits of the Moors, the 
vast and inhospitable desert of the South extends above a thousand 
miles to the banks of the Niger. The ancients, who had a very faint 
and imperfect knowledge of the great peninsula of Africa, were some- 
times tempted to believe that the torrid zone must ever remab 
destitute of inhabitants ; ^'^ and they sometimes amused their bnej 
by filling the vacant space with headless men, or rather monsters,"^ 
with horned and cloven-footed satyrs,^ ^® with fabulous centaurs,^** 
and with human pigmies, who waged a bold and doubtful war&re 
against the cranes.^^** Carthage would have trembled at the strange 

*** Amuiian. xxviii. 4. Oroslus, 1. vii. c. 33, p. 551, 552. Jeroin. in Chron. p. 197. 

*^ Leo Africanus (in the Viaggi di Ramusio, torn. i. fol. 78-83) has tnioed a curioui 
picture of the people and the country, which are more minutely descaibed in Um 
Afrique de Marmol, torn. iii. p. 1-54. 

^^ This uninhabitable zone was gradually reduced, by the improvements of imdeot 
geography, from forty-five to twenty-four, or oven sixteen degrees of latitude. See « 
Teamed and judicious note of Dr. Robertson, Hist, of America, vol. i. p. 426. 

"^ Intra, si credere libet, vix jam homiues et magis semiferi Blemmyei, 

Satyri, &c. Pomponius Mela, i. 4, p. 26, edit. Voes. in 8vo. ' Pliny phUoaopkicaUy ex- 
plams (vi. 35) the irregularities of nature, which he had credulowly admitted (▼. S\ 

** If the satyr was the orang-outang, the great human ape (Buffon, Hist. Kat. torn, 
xiv. p. 43, ^.)> one of that species might actually be shown alive at AlexandrisiB 
the reign of Con/ttantine. Yet some difficulty will stiU remain about the conyena- 
tion winch St. Authouy held with one of these pious savages in the desert of Thebaii 
(Jerom. in Vit. Paul. Eremit. tom. i. p. 238). 

*^ St. Anthony likewise met one of these monsters, whose existence was seriously 
asserted by the emperor Claudius. The public laughed; but his prsefect of EgJF* 
had the address to send an artful preparation, the embalmed corpse of an H^ip- 
centaur, which was preserved almost a century i^terwards in the Imperial palace, see 
Pliny (Hist. Natur. vii. 3), and the judicious observations of Freret (M^oires de 
TAcad. tom. vii. p. 321, &c.). 

I'o The fable of the pigmies is as old as Homer (Iliad, iiL 6). The plpoiet of 
India and i£thiopia wore (trispithami) twenty-seven inches high. Every spnng their 
cavalry (mounted on rams and goats) marched in battle array to destroy the craoM* 
sggs, uitor (says Pliny) futiiris gregibus non resiuti. Their houses were built of muJ, 
Ceathers, and egg shells. See Pliny (>i. 35, vii. 2) and Strabo (L ii. p. 121 [p. 70, ed 
Casaub.]), 
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intelligence that the countries on either side of the equator were filled 
with innumerable nations who diflFered only in their colour from the 
ordinary appearance of the human species ; and the subjects of the 
Roman empire might have anxiously expected that the swarms of 
barbarians which issued from the North would soon be encountered 
from the South by new swarms of barbarians, equally fierce and equally 
formidable. These gloomy terrors would indeed have been dispelled 
by a more intimate acquaintance with tlie character of their African 
enemies. The inaction of the negroes does not seem to be the eflFect 
either of their virtue or of tlieir pusillanimity. They indulge, like 
the rest of mankind, their passions and appetites, and the adjacent 
tribes are engaged in frequent acts of hostility.*'* But their rude 
ignorance has never invented any effectual weapons of defence or of 
destruction ; they appear incapable of forming any extensive plans of 
government or conquest ; and the obvious inferiority of their mental 
faculties has been discovered and abused by the nations of the tem- 
perate zone. Sixty thousand blacks are annually embarked from the 
coast of Guinea, never to return to their native country ; but they are 
embarked in chains ; *'' and this constant emigration, which in tlie 
space of two centuries might have frumished armies to overrun the 
globe, accuses the guilt of Europe and the weakness of Africa. 

IV. The ignominious treaty which saved the army of Jovian had 
been &ithfrdly executed on the side of the Romans ; and as ^ j„ 
they had solemnly renounced the sovereignty and alliance ^^^"• 
of Armenia and Iberia, those tributary kingdoms were JJjJ^'**'**" 
exposed, without protection, to the arms of the Persian ^^•^••*^•• 
monarch.*'' Sapor entered the Armenian territories at the head of 
a formidable host of cuirassiers, of archers, and of mercenary foot ; 
but it was the invariable practice of Sapor to mix war and negociation, 
and to consider falsehood and perjury as the most powerful uistru- 
ments of regal policy. He affected to praise the prudent and moderate 
conduct of the king of Armenia ; and the unsuspicious Tiranus was 

■** The third and fourth yolumoB of the valuable Hiitoire des Voyages describe the 
present state of the negroes. The nations of the sea-coast have been polished bT 
Kuropean commerce, and those of the inland country have been improved by Moorish 
oolomes. 

"^ Histoire Philosophique et Politique, &c., torn. iv. p. 192. 

*^ The evidence of Ammianus is original and deoirive (xxvii. 12). Moses of Cho- 
rene (1. iii. c. 17, p. 249, and c. 34, p. 269) and Procopius (de Bell. Persico, 1. 1 c. 5, 
p. 17, edit. Louvre [tom. i. p. 29, ed. Bonn]) have been consulted; but those histo- 
rians, who confound distinct facts, repeat the same events, and introduce strange 
stories^ must be used with diffidence and caution.* 



* The statement of Ammianus is more writers, and from Procopius, who wrots^ 

brief and succinct, but harmonises with as he states, from Armenian avtboritieit 

the more complicated history developed — M. 
by M. St. Martin from the Armenian 
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persuaded, by the repeated assurances of inffldious friendshipy to deli?er 
his person into the hands of a faithless and cruel enemy. In tne 
midst of a splendid entertainment, he was bound in chains of ail?er, 
as an honour due to the blood of the Arsacides ; and, after a ehot 
confinement in the Tower of Oblivion at Ecbatana, he was released 
irom the miseries of life, either by his own dagger or by that of an 
assassin.^ The kingdom of Armenia was reduced to the state of a 
Persian province; the administration was shared between a dis- 
tinguished satrap and a favourite eunuch ; and Sapor marched, without 
delay, to subdue the martial spirit of the Iberians. Sanromaoes, who 
reigned in that country by the permission of the emperors, was 
expelled by a superior force, and, as an insult on the majes^ of Rome, 
the king of kings placed a diadem on the head of his abject vassal 
Aspacuras. The city of Artogerassa ^ ^^ was the only place of Aimenia 
which presumed to resist the efibrt of his arms. The treasure 
deposited in that strong fortress tempted the avarice of Sapor ; bat 
the danger of Olympias, the wife or widow of the Armenian king, 
excited the public compassion and animated the desperate valour of 
her subjects and soldiers.^ The Persians were surprised and repulsed 
under the walls of Artogerassa by a bold and well-concerted sally of 
the besieged. But the forces of Sapor were continually renewed and 
increased ; the hopeless courage of the garrison was exhausted ; the 
strength of the walls yielded to the assault ; and the proud conqueror, 
after wasting the rebellious city with fire and sword, led away captive 
an unfortunate queen, who, in a more auspicious hour, had 
been the destined bride of the son of Constantine.^** Yet 

"^ Perhaps Artagera, or Ardis, undor whose walls Caius, the grandson of Angnatuft, 
was wound^. This fortr^u was situate above Amiday near one of the Bonroes of th0 
Tigris. See D'Anville, Qeographie Ancienne, torn. ii. p. 106. 

^ Tillemont (SUst. des Empereurs, torn. v. p. 701) proves from chit>nolog7 ihat 
Olympias must have been the mother of Para.' 

*■ According to M. St. Martin, Sapor, paroxysm of excitement at hiB reslontioii 

though supported by the two apostate to royal honours. St. Martin, Additioos 

Armenian princes, Meroujan the Ardz- to Le Beau, iii. 283, 296. — ^M. 
ronnian and Yahan the Mamigonian, was ^ Phajrandsem, not Olympias, rafnsmg 

gallantly resisted ^ by Arsaoes, and his the orders of her c^ftive husband to snr* 

rave ukough impious wife Pharandsem. render herself to Sapor, threw hersdf into 

His troops were defeated by Yasag, the Artogerassa. St. Martin, ilL 293, 303. 

high constable of the kingdom. But after She defended herself for fourteen mo9ithi» 

four years' courageous defence of his till famine and disease had ledEt few snr- 

kingdom, Arsaces was abandoned by his vivors out of 11,000 soldiers and 600C 

nobles, and obliged to accept the peiii- women who had taken refuge in tiie fa^ 

dious hospitality of Sapor. He was tress. She then threw open the gstei 

blinded and imprisoned m the " Castle with her own hand. M. St. Martin adda, 

of Oblivion ;" his brave general Yasag what even the horrors of oriental warfiM 

was flayed alive ; his skin stuffed and will scarcely permit us to credit, that abe 

placed near the king in his lonely prison, was exposed by Sapor on a public scaflMd 

It was not till many years after (a.d. 371) to the brutal lusts of his soldiery, ind 

that he stabbed himself, according to the afterwards empaled, iii. 373, &c— M. 
roman*i!} story (St. M. iii. 387, 389), in a "An error according to St. M, 273.— M. 
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if Sapor already triumphed in the easy conquest of two dependent 
kingdoms, he soon felt that a country ia unsubdued as long as the 
minds of the people are actuated by an hostile and contumacious 
spirit. The satraps, whom he was obliged to trust, embraced the first 
opportunity of regaining the affection of theur countrymen, and of 
signalising their immortal hatred to the Persian name. Since the 
conversion of the Armenians and Iberians, those nations conadered 
the Christians as the favourites, and the Magians as the adversaries, 
of the Supreme Being; the influence of the clergy over a super- 
stitious people was uniformly exerted in the cause of Rome ; and as 
long as the successors of Constantine disputed with those of Artaxerxcs 
the sovereignty of the intermediate provinces, the religious connexion 
always threw a decisive advantage into the scale of the empire. A 
numerous and active party acknowledged Para, the son of Tiranus, 
as the lawful sovereign of Armenia, and his title to the throne was 
deeply rooted in the hereditary succession of five hundred years. By 
the unanimous consent of the Iberians, the country was equally divided 
between the rival princes ; and Aspacuras, who owed his diadem to 
the choice of Sapor, was obliged to declare that his regard for his 
children, who were detedned as hostages by the tyrant, was the only 
consideration which prevented him irom openly renouncing the 
alliance of Persia. The emperor Valens, who respected the obliga- 
tions of the treaty, and who was apprehensive of involving the East in 
a dangerous war, ventured, with slow and cautious measures, to support 
the Roman party in the kingdoms of Iberia and Armenia. Twelve 
legions established the authority of Sauromaoes on the banks of the 
C3rrus. The Euphrates was protected by the valour of Arintheus. A 
powerful army, under the command of Count Trajan, and of Vadomair 
king of the Alemanni, fixed their camp on the confines of Armenia. 
But they were strictly enjoined not to commit the first hostilitiefl^ 
which might be understood as a breach of the treaty ; and such was 
the implicit obedience of the Roman general, that they retreated, with 
exemplary patience, under a shower of Perman arrows, till they had 
clearly acquired a just title to an honourable and legitimate victory. 
Yet these appearances of war insensibly subsided in a vain and tedious 
negociation. The contending parties supported their claims by mutual 
reproaches of perfidy and ambition; and it should seem that the 
original treaty was expressed in very obscure terms, rince they were 
reduced to the necessity of making their inconclusive appeal to the 
partial testimony of the generals of the two nations who had assisted 
at the negociation^ ^^^ The invasion of the Goths and Huns, which 

*" Ammianus ^xxTii. 12, xxix. 1, xxx. 1, 2) has described the events, without the 
dates, of the Persian wat. Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen. L iii. c. 28, p. 261, c. 31 
p. 260, e. 35, p. 271) dSbrds some additional facts ^ but it is extremely difficult to 
Mparate truth from fable. 
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soon afterwards shook the foundations of the Roman empire, eipoiel 
the provinces of Asia to the arms of Sapor. But the dedining age, 
and perhaps the infirmities of the monarch, suggested new maximtof 

tranquillity and moderation. His death, whidi happened ii 
^' the fidl maturity of a reign of seventy years, changed m t 

moment the court and councils of Persia, and their attention v» 
most probably engaged by domestic troubles and the distant effinrti of 

a Carmanian war.^'^ The remembrance of ancient injuiiet 
of peace, was lost in the enjoyment of peace. The kingdoms d 

Armenia and Iberia were permitted, by the mutual though 
tacit consent of both empires, to resume their doubtful neutrality. Ii 
the first years of the reign of Theodorius, a Persian embassy arrifed 
at Constantinople to excuse the unjustifiable measures of the tcxma 
reign, and to offer, as the tribute of friendship, or even of reqiect, t 
splendid present of gems, of silk, and of Indian elephanta^'* 

In the general picture of the affairs of the East under the reigi 

of Valens, the adventures of Para form one of the moit 
of Para, king Striking and singular objects. The noble youth, by tb 

persuasion of his mother Olympias, had escaped throu^ the 
Persian host that be^eged Artogerassa, and implored the pErotoctki 
of the emperor of the East By his timid councils, Pan m 
alternately supported, and recalled, and restored, and betmyei 
The hopes of the Armenians were sometimes raised by the pR> 
sence of their natural sovereign,^ and the ministers of Valens wen 
satisfied that they preserved the integrity of the public faith, if their 
vassal was not suffered to assume the diadem and title of Kii^ 
But they soon repented of their own rashness. They were ooh 
founded by the reproaches and threats of the Persian monarck 
They found reason to distrust the cruel and inconstant temper of 
Para himself, who sacrificed, to the slightest suspicions, the lim 
of his most faithfiil servants, and held a secret and disgnuxM 
correspondence with the assassin of his father and the enemy of kii 
country. Under the specious pretence of consulting with Ae 
emperor on the subject of their common interest, Para was persuaded 
to descend from the mountains of Armenia, where his party was a 

*" Artazerxea was the successor and brother {the cousin^erman) of the great Sipci» 
and the guardian of his son Sapor III. (Agathias, 1. iv. [c. 26] p. 136, edit. Loom 
[p. 263, ed. Bonn.]) See the Universal History, vol. xi. p. 86, 161. The aathoit d 
that unequal work have compiled the Sassanian dynasty with erudition and diligeooq 
but it is a preposterous arrangement to divide the Roman and Oriental accounts isti 
two distinct histories. 

"• Pacatus in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 22; and Orosius, 1. viL c. 34. Ictumque ti» 
fcDdus est, quo universus Oriens usque ad nunc (a.d. 416) tranquilUssime frmtor. 

• On the reconquest of Armenia by Para, or rather by Mousd^^esh the Maat 
gonian, see St. M. iu. 375, 383.— M. ' 
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-ms, and to trust his independence and safety to the discretion )f a 
^rfidious court. The king of Armenia, for such he appeared in his 
svn eyes and in those of his nation, was received with due honours 
y the governors of the provinces through which he passed; but 
hen he arrived at Tarsus in Cilicia, his progress was stopped under 
iirious pretences, his motions were watched with respectful vigilance, 
ad he gradually discovered that he was a prisoner in the hands 
F the Romans. Para suppressed his indignation, dissembled his 
isrsy and, after secretly preparing his escape, mounted on horse- 
ack with three hundred of his faithful followers. The officer 
tationed at the door of his apartment immediately communicated his 
ight to the consular of Cilicia, who overtook him in the suburbs, and 
adeavoured, without success, to dissuade him from prosecuting his 
ish and dangerous design. A legion was ordered to pursue the 
)yal fiigitive ; but the pursuit of infantry could not be veiy alarming 
» a body of light cavalry ; and upon the first doud of arrows that 
as discharged into the air, they retreated with precipitation to the 
ites of Tarsus. After an incessant march of two days and two 
^hts, Para and his Armenians reached the banks of the Euphrates ; 
xt the passage of the river, which they were obliged to swim,* was 
;tended with some delay and some loss. The country was alarmed, 
id the two roads, which were only separated by an interval of three 
ilcs, had been occupied by a thousand archers on horseback, under 
le command of a count and a tribune. Para must have yielded to 
iperior force, if the accidental arrival of a friendly traveller had 
ot revealed the danger and the means of escape. A dark and 
Imost impervious path securely conveyed the Armenian troop 
irough the thicket ; and Para had left behind him the count and 
le tribune, while they patiently expected his approach along the 
»ublic highways. They returned to the Imperial court to excuse 
heir want of diligence or success : and seriously alleged that the 
ing of Armenia, who was a skilful magician, had transformed 
limaelf and his followers, and passed before their eyes under a 
x>rrowed shape.^ After his return to his native kingdom, Para still 
x>ntinued to profess himself the friend and ally of the Romans : but 
the Romans had injured him too deeply ever to forgive, and the 
lecret sentence of his death was signed in the council of Valens. 
The execution of the bloody deed was committed to the 
Ribtle prudence of Count Trajan, and he had the merit of 



* On plankB floated by bladders. — M. pious mother Phanmdsem had devoted 

^ It 18 curious enough that the Ar- Lim 1»; the demons on his birth. St. Mai* 

Bfenian historian, Faustus of Bysantium, tin, iv 23.— M. 

Bprctfcnts Para as a magician. His im* 
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infflQuating himself into the confidence of the o^ulous prince, 
he might find an opportunity of stabbing him to the heart '. 
was invited to a Roman banquet, which had been prepared wit 
the pomp and sensuality of the East; the hall resounded 
cheerful music, and the company was already heated with y 
when the count retired for an instant, drew his sword, and p^ 
signal of the murder. A robust and desperate barbarian inst 
rushed on the kmg of Armenia, and, though he bravely defE 
his life with the first weapon that chance offered ti 
hand, the table of the Imperial general was stained 
the royal blood of a guest and an ally. Such were the weal 
wicked maxims of the Roman administration, that, to atta 
doubtfiil object of political interest, the laws of nations, anc 
sacred rights of hospitality, were inhumanly violated in the 6 
the world.^'* 

V. During a peaceful interval of thirty years, the Re 
V. Tm secured their frontiers, and the Goths extended the 
COTUMtsof ™^°^o^- '^6 victories of the great Hermanric,*** ki 
Hennanrte. the Ostrogoths, and the most noble of the race of the A 
have been compared, by the enthusiasm of his countrymen, 1 
exploits of Alexander: with this singular, and almost incre 
difference, that the martial spirit of the Gothic hero, instead of 
supported by the vigour of youth, was displayed vrith glon 
success in the extreme period of human life, between the a 
fourscore and one hundred and ten years. The independent 
were persuaded, or compelled, to acknowledge the king o 
Ostrogoths as the sovereign of the Gothic nation : the chiefs c 
Visigoths, or Thervingi, renounced the royal title, and assume 
more humble appellation of Judges; and, among those ji 

^^ See in AmmianuB (xxz. 1) the adventures of Para. Hoses of Chorene ca 
Tiridates ; and tells a long and not improbable story of his son Gkielos, wh< 
wards made himself popular in Armenia, and provoked the jealousy of the r 
king (1, iii. c. 21, &c., p. 253, &c.).' 

*^ The concise account of the reign and conquests of Hermanric seems to be 
the valuable fragments which Jornandes (c. 23) borrowed firom the Gothic h 
of Ablavius, or Cassiodorus.** 



' This note is a tissue of mistakes, marks, borrowed his account. 

Tiridates and Para are two totally dif- quently, the narrative given in tJ 

ferent persons. Tiridates was the father must be regarded as legendazy 

of Onel, first husband of Pharandsem, the than historicaL It is probable tl 

mother of Para. St. Martm, iv. 27.— M. extent of his empire has beeD 

»> The Gothic form of Hermanric is exaggerated. See Grimm, Deutsdu 

Almanareiks, and probably signified great matik, vol. ii. p. 448; Deutsche 

or powerful king. His exploits were cele- logie, p. 83, 208; Deutsche Held 

brated in the Gotliic legends, which ap- p. 2; Schafarik, Slawische Altert 

pear to have been collected by Cassiodorus, vol. i. p. 427.— S 
from whom Jornandes, as Gibbon re- 
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rVthanaric, Fritigern, and Alavivus were the most illustrious, by their 
lenonal merit, as well as by their vicinity to the Roman provinces. 
rhese domestic conquests, which increased the military power of 
dEermanric, enlarged his ambitious designs. He invaded the 
Adjacent countries of the North, and twelve considerable nations, 
■jrhose names and limits cannot be accurately defined, successively 
gelded to the superiority of the Gothic arms.^*^ The Heruli,* who 
oihabited the marshy lands near the lake Mseotis, were renowned, for 
.their strength and agility ; and the assistance of their light infantry 
.was eagerly solicited, and highly esteemed, in all the wars of the 
, barbarians. But the active spirit of the Henili was subdued by the 
dow and steady perseverance of the Goths ; and, after a bloody 
.action, in which the king was slain, the remains of that warlike tribe 
became an useful accession to the camp of Hermanria He then 
marched against the Venedi;^ unskilled in the use of arms, and 
formidable only by their numbers, which filled the wide extent of the 
plains of modem Poland. The victorious Goths, who were not 
inferior in numbers, prevailed in the contest, by the decisive advan- 
tages of exercise and discipline. After the submission of the Venedi, 
the conqueror advanced, without resistance, as far as the confines of 
the iEstii,^^' an ancient people, whose name is still preserved in the 
province of Esthonia. Those distant inhabitants of the Baltic coast 
were supported by the labours of agriculture, enriched by the trade 
of amber, and consecrated by the peculiar worship of die Mother 
of the Gods. But the scarcity of iron obliged the iEstian warriors 
to content themselves with wooden clubs ; and the reduction of that 
wealthy country is ascribed to the prudence, rather than to the arms, 
of Hermanric. His dominions, which extended from the Danube 
to the Baltic, included the native seats, and the recent acquisitions, 
of the Goths ; and he reigned over the greatest part of Germany 

^* M. de Buat (Hist, des Peoples de TEurope, torn. Ti. p. 311-329) inYestigates, 
with more industry than success, the nations subdued by the arms of Hermanric. 
He denies the existence of the Vasinohronca, on account of the immoderate length of 
their name. Yet the French envoy to Ratisbon, or Dresden, must have traverse the 
country of the Mediomatrici. 

t«s The edition of Grotius (Jomandes, p. 642) exhibits the name of JEstri, But 
teason and the Ambrosian MS. have restored the JEstiif whose manners and situation 
•re expressed by the pencU of Tacitus (Qermaniay c. 45).* 



* On the origin and migrations of the which leads ua to expert that it is a col« 
Heruli, see Editor's note, c. xxxix., lective name; and tbis is probably the 
note 37. — S. case. It appears to mean the men of ths 

^ The Venedi were undoubtedly Slavo- East, and to have been a name given by 

niaos, as both their name and their locality the Germans to their eastern neighbours, 

prove. The Germans have always called the inhabitants of the present coasts of 

All Slavonians Wends or Vends. — S. Prussia, Courland, and Esthonia. Latham, 

* Tadtus speaks of ".Atiorumgentes," The Qermaoia of Taritjs, p. 166, seq,- 
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and Scythia with the authority of a conqueror, and sometime vid 
the cruelty of a tyrant But he reigned over a part of the gJoh 
incapable of perpetuating and adorning the glory of itd heroes. TTii 
name of Hermanric is almost buried ^.n obliyion ; his exploits are 
imperfectly known : and the Romans themselves appeared nncoD- 
scions of the progress of an aspiring power which threatened tbe 
liberty of the North and the peace of the empire.^*' 

The Goths had contracted an hereditary attachment for tk 
The cause Imperial house of Constantine, of whose power and libe- 
GoSicwar ^ality they had received so many signal proo& They 
A.D. 366. respected the public peace ; and if an hostUe band some- 
times presumed to pass the Roman limit, their irregular conduct va 
candidly ascribed to the ungovernable spirit of the harbarian youtk 
Their contempt for two new and obscure princes, who had bea 
raised to the throne by a popular election, inspired the Goths witl 
bolder hopes; and, while they agitated some design of mardun; 
their confederate force under the national standard,*** they were 
easily tempted to embrace the party of Procopius, and to fom^t, bj 
their dangerous aid, the civil discord of the Romans. The pobb 
treaty might stipulate no more than ten thousand auxiliaries; bat 
the design was so zealously adopted by the chiefe of the Visigoth^ 
that the army which passed the Danube amounted to the number d 
thirty thousand mea^** They marched with the proud confidence thtt 
their invincible valour would decide the fate of the Roman emjnre; 
and the provinces of Thrace groaned under the weight of tbe 
barbarians, who displayed the insolence of masters, and the liceih 
tiousness of enemies. But the intemperance which gratified th^ 
appetites retarded their progress; and before the Goths could 
receive any certain intelligence of the defeat and death of Proco- 
pius, they perceived, by the hostile state of the country, that the 
ci\il and military powers were resumed by his successful rival A 
chain of posts and fortifications, skilfully disposed by Valens, or tbe 
generals of Valens, resisted their march, prevented their retreat, and 
intercepted their subsistence. The fierceness of the barbarians vai 
tamed and suspended by hunger ; they indignantly threw down tbrir 
arms at the feet of the conqueror, who offered them food and chaini: 

**' Ammianus (zxxi. 3) observes, in general termsy Ermenrichi .... beUiootiBiBi 
Regis, et per multa variaque fortiter facta, vicinis gentibus formidatiy &c. 

'^ Valens .... docetur relationibus Ducum, gontem Qothorum, e4 tempesialt 
intactain ideoque sscyissimam, conspirantem in unum, ad penradenda parari oofiimitii 
Thradarum. Ammian. xxvi. 6. 

'*^ M. de Boat (Hist, ties Peuples de I'Europe, torn. vi. p. 332) has curiously aio*- 
talned the real number of these auxiliaries. The 3000 of Ammianus, and the \0,M 
of Zosimus, wore only the first dlvisious of the Qothic army. 
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r the numerous captives were distributed in all the cities of the East 
: and the provincials, who were soon familiarised with their savage 
appearance, ventured, by degrees, to measure their own strength 
with these formidable adversaries, whose name had so long been the 
object of their terror. The king of Scythia (and Hermanric alone 
: could deserve so lofty a title) was grieved and exasperated by this 
national calamity. His ambassadors loudly complained, at the court 
of Valens, of the infraction of the ancient and solemn alliance which 
had so long subsisted between the Romans and the Goths. They 
alleged that they had fulfilled the duty of allies, by assisting the 
kinsman and successor of the emperor Julian; they required the 
immediate restitution of the noble captives ; and they urged a very 
^gular claim, that the Gothic generals, marching in arms, and in 
hostile array, were entitled to the sacred character and privileges of 
ambassadors. The decent, but peremptory, refusal of these extra- 
iragant demands was signified to the barbarians by Victor, master- 
general of the cavalry, who expressed, with force and dignity, the 
just complaints of the emperor of the East^^* The negociation 
was interrupted, and the manly exhortations of Valentinian en- 
couraged his timid brother to vindicate the insulted majesty of the 
empire.**^ 

The splendour and magnitude of this Gothic war are celebrated 
by a contemporary historian :^*® but the events scarcely Ho«uutic«, 
deserve the attention of posterity, except as the preliminary I^.§SS^3«8, 
steps of the approaching decline and fall of die empire. ^^* 
Instead of leading the nations of Germany and Scythia to the 
banks of the Danube, or even to the gates of Constantinople, the 
aged monarch of the Goths resigned to the brave Atiiaiiaric the 
danger and glory of a defensive war, against an enemy who wielded 
with a feeble hand the powers of a mighty state. A bridge of boats 
was established upon the Danube, the presence of Valens animated his 
troops, and his ignorance of the art of war was compensated by personal 
bravery, and a wise deference to the advice of Victor and Arintiieus, 
his masters-general of the cavalry and infantry. The operations of 

*** The march and aubsequent negociation are described in the Fragment* 
of Eunapiua (Excerpt. Legat. p. 18, edit. Louvre [p. 47, ed. Bonn]). The i.ro- 
Tincials, who afterwards became fiirniliar with the barbarians, found that Uieir 
strength was more apparent than real. They were tall of stature, but their legs 
were cluniBy and their shoulders were narrow. 

1^ Valens enim, ut consulto placuerat fratri, cujus regebatur arbitrio, arma con* 
ciissit in Oothos ratione jusUL permotus. Ammianus (xzrii. 4) then proceeds to 
describe, not the country of the Qoths, but the peaceful and obedient province of 
Thrace, which was not affected by the war. 

*^ Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 18, 19 [p. 47, 48, ed. Bonn]. The Greek 
t'>phist must liavo considered as one and the same war, the whole series of Qothii 
history till the victories and peace of Theodosius. 
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the campaign were conducted by their skill and experienoe ; out they 
found it impossible to drive the Visigoths from their strong posts a 
the mountains, and the devastation of the plains obliged the Ramaoi 
themselves to repass the Danube on the approach of winter. Tit 
incessant rains, which swelled the waters of the river, produced a tadl 
suspension of arms, and confined the emperor Valens, during the 
whole course of the ensuing summer, to his camp of Maraanopoh 
The third year of the war was more favourable to the Romans, and 
more pernicious to the Goths. The interruption of trade deprired 
the barbarians of the objects of luxury, which Uiey already oonfbimded 
^ith the necessaries of Ufe ; and the desolation of a very extensre 
tract of country threatened them with the horrors of famine. Adi»- 
naric was provoked, or compelled, to risk a battle, which he lost, in 
the plains ; and the pursuit was rendered more bloody by the crod 
precaution of the victorious generals, who had promised a lai^ge 
reward for the head of every Goth that was brou^t into the ImpeiU 
camp. The submission of the barbarians appeased the resentmoit 
of Valens and his council : the emperor listened with satis&urtion 
to the flattering and eloquent remonstrance of the senate of Con- 
stantinople, which assumed, for the first time, a share in the puUie 
deliberations; and the same generals, Victor and Arintheus^ iHio 
had successfully directed the conduct of the war, were empowered 
to regulate the conditions of peace. The freedom of trade whid 
the Goths had hitherto enjoyed was restricted to two cities on the 
Danube ; the rashness of their leaders was severely punished by the 
suppression of their pensions and subsidies ; and the exception, which 
was stipulated in favour of Athanaric alone, was more advantageouf 
than honourable to the Judge of the Visigoths. Athanaric^ who, oc 
this occasion, appears to have consulted his private interest, without 
expecting the orders of his sovereign, supported his own digiuty, and 
that of his tribe, in the personal interview which was proposed hj 
the ministers of Valens. He persisted in his declaration that it was 
impossible for him, without incurring the guilt of perjury, ever to 
set his foot on the territory of the empire; and it is more thin 
probable that his regard for the sanctity of an oath was confirmed 
by the recent and fatal examples of Roman treachery. The Danube, 
which separated the dominions of the two independent nations, was 
chosen for the scene of the conference. The emperor of the East, 
and the Judge of the Visigoths, accompanied by an equal number of 
armed followers, advanced in their respective barges to the middle of 
the stream. After the ratification of the treaty, and the deliveiy 
of hostages, Valens returned in triumph to Constantinople, and tLe 
Goths remained in a state of tranquillity about six year% till they 
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were violently impelled against the Roman empire by an innumerable 
host of Scythians, who appeared to issue irom the frozen regions of 
the North.*" 

The emperor of the West, who had resigned t( his brother the 
oommand of the Lower Danube, reserved for his immediate war of the 
care the defence of the Rhaetian and lUyrian provinces, SS^SJj. 
which spread so many hundred miles along the greatest ^^- ^*- 
of the European rivers. The active policy of Valentinian was con- 
tmually employed in adduig new fortifications to the security of the 
frontier : but Uie abuse of this policy provoked the just resentment 
of the barbarians. The Quad! complained that the ground for an 
intended fortress had been marked out on their territories, and their 
complaints were urged with so much reason and moderation, that 
Equitius, master-general of lUyricum, consented to suspend the pro- 
secution of the work till he should be more clearly informed of the 
will of his sovereign. This fair occasion of injuring a rival, and of 
advancing the fortune of his son, was eagerly embraced by the 
inhuman Maximin, the prefect, or rather tyiunt, of Gaul. The 
passions of Valentinian were impatient of control, and he credu- 
lously listened to the assurances of his favourite, that, if tiie govern- 
ment of Valeria, and the direction of die work, were intrusted to tiie 
zeal of his son Marcellinus, the emperor should no longer be impor- 
tuned with the audacious remonstrances of the barbarians. The 
subjects of Rome, and the natives of Germany, were insulted by the 
arrogance of a young and worthless minister, who considered his 
rapid elevation as tiie proof and reward of his superior merit He 
affected, however, to receive the modest applicaticm of Gabinius, king 
of tiie Quadi, with some attention and regard; but this artful 
civility concealed a dark and bloody design, and the credulous 
prince was persuaded to accept the pressing inritation of Marcellinus. 
I am at a loss how to vary the narrative of similar crimes ; or how 
to relate, that, in the course of the same year, but in remote parts of 
the empire, the inhospitable table of two Imperial generals was 
stained with the royal blood of two guests and allies, inhumanly 
murdered by their order, and in their presence. The fate of 
Gabinius, and of Para, was the same : but tiie cruel death of their 
sovereign was resented in a very different manner by the servile 
temper of the Armenians and the free and daring spirit of the 

*^ The Gothic war is described by Anmuanua (xxviL 5), Zosimus (1. iv. [c 10] 
p. 211-214), and Themiatius (Orat. x. p. 129-141). The orator Themistiua was aent 
crom the aenate of CJonatantiiiople to congratalate the viotorioua emperor ; and lui 
aervile eloquence compares Yalena on the Danube to Achilles m the Scamander. 
Jomandes lorgeta a war peculiar to the Fin-Goths, and inglorious to the Gothic 
(Masoou'a Hist, of the Germans, viL 3). 
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Germans. Ihe Quadi were much declined from that 
power which, in the time of Maarcus Antoninus^ had spread tenor 
to the gates of Rome. But they still possessed arms and coinige; 
their courage was animated by despair, and they obtaiDcd the qeuI 
reinforcement of the cavalry of their Sarmatian allies. So improii- 
dent was the assassin Marcellinus, that he choee the moment whs 
the bravest veterans had been drawn away to suppress the reniX of 
Firmus, and the whole province was exposed, with a very fedik 
defence, to the rage of the exasperated barbarians. They invaded 
Pannonia in the season of harvest, unmercifully destroyed every 
object of plunder which they could not easily transport, and either 
disregarded or demolished the em])ty fortifications. Tie priiioeB 
Constantia, the daughter of the emperor Constantius, and the grand- 
daughter of the great Constantme, very narrowly escajKd. Hal 
royal maid, who had innocently supported the revolt of Prooopi»^ 
was now the destined wife of the heir of the Western empire. She 
traversed the peaceful province with a splendid and unarmed train. 
Her person was saved from danger, and the republic from disgraee, 
by the active zeal of Messalla, governor of the provinces. As sooo ai 
he was informed that the village where she stopped only to dine wm 
almost encompassed by the barbarians, he hastily placed her in Ui 
own chariot, and drove full speed till he reached the gates of Sb- 
mium, which were at the dbtance of six-and-twenty miles. 
Sirmium might not have been secure if the Quadi and SarmatiaDi 
had diligently advanced during the general consternation of the magis- 
trates and people. Their delay allowed Probus, the Praetorian pnefect 
sufficient time to recover his own spirits and to revive the courage of 
the citizens. He skil&dly directed theur strenuous efibrts to repair 
and strengthen the decayed fortifications, and procured the seasonaUe 
and efiectual assistance of a company of archers to protect the capitil 
of the lUyrian provinces. Disappointed in their attempts against the 
walls of Sirmium, the indignant barbarians turned their arms againsl 
the master-general of the frontier, to whom they unjustly attributed 
the murder of their king. Equitius could bring into die field no 
more than two legions, but they contained the veteran strength of 
the Massian and Pannonian bands. The obstinacy with which they 
disputed the vain honours of rank and precedency was the cause d 
their destruction, and, while they acted with separate forces and 
divided councils, they were surprised and slaughtered by the active 
vigour of the Sarmatian horse. The success of this invasion provoked 
the emulation of the bordering tribes, and the province of Mesia 
would infallibly have been lost if young Theodosius, the duke or 
militar}' commander of the frontier, had not signalised, in the defisal 
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of the public enemy, an intrepid genius worthy of his illustrious 
fiither and of his fiiture greatness. ^^ 

ITie mind of Valentinian, who then resided at Treves, was deeply 
affected by the calamities of Illyricum, but the lateness of 
the season suspended the execution of his designs till tlie ezpeditiaiu 
ensuing spring. He marched in person, with a consider- 
able part of the forces of Gaul, from the banks of the 
Moselle ; and to the suppliant ambassadors of the Sarmatians, who 
met him on the way, he returned' a doubtful answer, that as soon a^ 
he reached the scene of action he should examine and pronounce. 
When he arrived at Sirmium he gave audience to the deputies of the 
lUyrian provinces, who loudly congratulated their own felicity under 
the auspicious government of Probus, his Praetorian praefect^^* 
Valentinian, who was flattered by these demonstrations of their 
loyalty and gratitude, imprudently asked the deputy of Epirus, a 
Cynic philosopher of intrepid shicerity,^** whether he was freely sent 
by the wishes of the province ? " With tears and groans am I sent 
(replied Iphicles) by a reluctant people." The emperor paused, but 
the impunity of his ministers established the pernicious maxim that 
they might oppress his subjects without injuring his service. A strict 
inquiry into their conduct would have relieved the public discontent 
The severe condemnation of the murder of Gabinius was the only 
measure which could restore the confidence of the Germans, and 
vindicate the honour of the Roman name. But the haughty monarch 
was incapable of the magnanimity which dares to acknowledge a 
fault. He forgot the provocation, remembered only the injury, and 
advanced into the country of the Quadi with an insatiate thirst of 
blood and revenge. The extreme devastation and promiscuous 
massacre of a savage war were justified in the eyes of the emperor, 
and perhaps in those of the world, by the cruel equity of retalia- 
tion ;^^^ and such was the discipline of the Romans, and the constor- 

'^ Ammianiui (xxix. 6) and Zosimus (1. iy. [c. 16] p. 219, 220) carefully mark the 
origm and progrofis of the Quadic and Sarmatian war. 

*** AmmianuB (xxx. 5), who acknowledges the merit, has censured, with becoming 
asperity, the oppressive administration of Petronius Probus. When Jerom translated 
Mid continued the Chronicle of Eiisebius (a.d. 380; see Tillemont, M^m. Kcclds. 
torn. xii. p. 53, 626), ho expressed the truth, or at least the public opinion of his 
country, in the following words: "Probus P. P. Illyrici iniquLssimis tributorum 
" exACtionibus, ante provincias quas regebat, quam a Barbaris vastarentur, erasit.** 
(Chrou. edit. Scaliger, p. 187; Animadvers. p. 259.) The saint afterwards formed an 
intimate and tender friendship with the widow of Ptt>bu8; and the name of Count 
E<iuitius, with less propriety, but without much injustice, has been substituted in 
the text. 

^** Julian (Orat. yi. p. 198"^ represents his friend Iphicles as a man of virtue and 
merit, who had made himself ridiculous and imhappy by adopting the extravagant 
dress and manners of the Cynics. 

*^ Amniian. xxx. 5. Jerom, who exaggerates the misfortime of Yolcntiuian, refuses 
him even this last consolation of revenge. Yastato gcnitali solo, et inuitttm patriate 
jerelin<iuens (torn. i. p. 26 [Kp. ad Ueliodor. torn. i. p. 341, ed. Vallara.]). 

VOL. ui. n 
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nation of the enemy, that Valentinian repassed the Danube without 
the loss of a single man. As he had resolTcd to complete die 
destruction of the Quadi by a second campaign, he fixed his winter- 
quarters at Bregetio, on the Danube, near the Hungarian dty d 
Presburg. While the operations of war were suspended by die 
severity of the weather, the Quadi made an humble attempt to de|it- 
cate the wrath of their conqueror, and, at the earnest persoasioa of 
Equitius, their ambassadors were introduced into ^e Imperial 
council. They approached the throne with bended bodies and de- 
jected countenances, and, without daring to complain of the murder 
of their king, they affirmed, with solenm oaths, that the late invasioo 
was the crime of some irregular robbers, which the public council of 
the nation condemned and abhorred The answer of the emperor left 
them but little to hope from his clemency or compassion. He reriled, 
in the most intemperate language, their baseness, their ingratitude, 
their insolence. His eyes, his voice, his colour, his gestures, ex- 
pressed the violence of his ungovemed fury ; and while his whole 
frame was agitated with convulsive passion a large blood-vessel ad- 
denly burst in his body, and Valentinian fell speechless into the amis 
of his attendants. Their pious care immediately concealed his 
and death, of Situation from the crowd, but in a few minutes the emperor 
Valentinian, ^f ^]^q West cxpircd in an agony of pain, retaining his 
senses till the last, and struggling, without success, to declare 
his intentions to the generals and ministers who surrounded the 
A.D. 876. royal couch. Valentinian was about fifty-four years of age^ 
Nov. 17. Qj^^ jjg wanted only one hundred days to accomplish the 
twelve years of his reign.*** 

The polygamy of Valentinian is seriously attested by an ecdesi- 
The astical historian.*** "The empress Severa (I relate the 

Qrauon, " fftblc) admitted into her familiar society the lovelj 
dnioii 11. '' Justina, the daughter of an Italian governor ; her ad- 
" miration of those naked charms, which she had often seen in the 

'^ Seo, on the death of Valentinian, Ammianus (xxx. 6), Zosimus (L It. [e. I'l 
p. 221), Victor ^in Epitom. [c. 45]), Socrates (I. iv. c. 31), and Jerom (in Chrott. 
p. 187 [tom.viii. p. 815, ed. VallarB. J, and torn. i. p. 26, ad Ueliodor. [torn. L p. 341, 
ed. Vallara.]). There is much variety of circumstances among them; and Ammiuini 
is so eloquent that he writes nonsense. 

*^ Socrates (1. iv. c. 31) is the only original witness of this foolish story, so x^ng- 
nant to the laws and manners of the Romans, that it scarcely deserved the f<»ioal tad 
elaborate dissertation of M. Bonamy (Me'm. de TAcad^mie, torn. xxx. p. 3W-405). 
Yet I would preserve the natural circumstance of the bath, instead uf foUowii^ 
Zosimus, who represents Justina as an old woman, the widow of Magnentins.* 

" Tliere seems to be no sufficient reason of her first husband, since Yalentiniaii IL I 

for rejecting the positive statement of the son of her second marriage, was bora | 

Zosimus (iv. c. 19, 43), that Justina was in a.p. 371, eighteen years after the<)«itb | 

the widow of Mignentius; though she of Magnentius. Clinton, Fasti R*». 

must have been i"3ry yoimg at the death . vol. ii. p. 111. — S. 
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Uath, was expressed with such lavish and imprudent praise that the 
emperor was tempted to introduce a second wife into his bed ; and 
his public edict extended to all the subjects of the empire the same 
domestic privilege which he had assumed for himself." But we 
may be assured, firom the evidence of reason as well as history, that 
the two marriages of Valentiniau with Severa and with Justina were 
ftuccessively contracted, and that he used the ancient permission of 
divorce, which was still allowed by the laws, though it was condemned 
by the church. Severa was the mother of Gratian, who seemed to 
unite every claim which could entitle him to the undoubted succession 
of the Western empire. He was the eldest son of a monarch whose 
glorious reign had confirmed the free and honourable choice of his 
fellow-soldiers. Before he had attained the ninth year of his age 
the royal youth received from the hands of his indulgent father tbe 
purple robe and diadem, with the title of Augustus ; the election 
was solemnly ratified by the consent and applause of the armies of 
Gaul,^^^ and the name of Gratian was added to the names of Valen- 
Unian and Valens in all the legal transactions of the Roman govern* 
ment By his marriage with the grand-daughter of Constantine,* 
the son of Valentinian acquired all the hereditary rights of the 
Flavian family, which, in a series of three Imperial generations, were 
sanctified by time, religion, and the reverence of the people. At the 
death of his father the royal youth was in the seventeenth year of his 
age, and his virtues already justified the favourable opinion of the 
army and people. But Gratian resided, without apprehension, in 
the palace of Treves, whilst at the distance of many hundred miles 
Valentinian suddenly expired in the camp of Bregetio. The passions 
which had been so long suppressed by the presence of a master im- 
mediately revived in the Imperial council, and the ambitious design 
of reigning in the name of an infant was artfully executed by Mello- 
baudes and Equitius, who commanded the attachment of the lUyrian 
and Italian bands. They contrived the most honourable pretences 
to remove the popular leaders and the troops of Gaul, who might 
have asserted the claims of the lawful successor ; they suggested the 
necessity of extinguishing the hopes of foreign and domestic enemies 
by a bold and decisive measure. The empress Justina, who had 
been left in a palace about one hundred miles from Bregetio, was 
respectfully invited to appear in the camp with the son of the de- 
ceased emperor. On the sixth day after the death of Valentinian, 

'^ AmmianuB (xxvii. 6) describes the form of this military election, and auguil 
investiture. Valentinian does not appear to have consulted, or even informed, the 
(mate of Rome. 

* Bee genealogical table, voL iL p. 349. — S. 

Ml 
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the infimt prince of the same name, who was only four years dd, 
was shown, in the arms of his mother, to the legions, and solemnlj 
invested, by miutary acclamation, with the titles and ensi^ of 
supreme power. The impending dangers of a dyil war were sea- 
sonably prevented by the wise and moderate conduct of the emperar 
Gratian. He cheerfully accepted the choice of the army, dedared 
that he should always consider the son of Justina as a brother, not as 
a rival, and advised the empress, with her son Valentinian, to fix 
their residence at Milan, in the fair and peaceful province of Italy, 
while he assumed the more arduous command of the countries beyoi^ 
the Alps. Gratian dissembled his resentment till he could safely 
punish or disgrace the autiiors of the conspiracy; and though be 
uniformly behaved with tenderness and regard to his infant colleague, 
he gradually confounded, in the administration of the Western em- 
pire, the office of a guardian with the authority of a sovereign. The 
government of the Roman world was exercised in the united names 
of Valens and his two nephews ; but the feeble emperor of the East, 
who succeeded to the rank of his elder brother, never obtained aoy 
weight or influence in the councils of the West**'' 

^ Ammianufl, xxx. 10. Zosimiu, 1. iv. [c. 19] p. 222, 223. TlUemoiit has prored 
(Hist, des Empreura, torn. v. p. 707-709) that Qratiun reigned in Italy, Africa, ni 
niyricum. I have eudoavonred to ezpreaa his authority ov«r hia Inother^a dommioisv 
%\ he lued it> in an ambigaooa style. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

MAmncBS of thb Pastoral Nations. — Pbogbess of ihb Huns from China 
TO ExTBOPE.— Flight of the Goths. — Thet pass the Danube. — Gormo 
Wab. — Defeat and Death of Yalens. — Oratian invests Theodostos 

WITH THE EaSTEBN En FIRE. — HiS CHARACTER AND SUOOESS. — PEACE AND 

Sbttlekent of the Goths. 

Ik the second year of the reign of Valentinian and Yalens, on the 

morning of the twenty-first day of July, the greatest part Earthaiuken. 

of the Roman world was shaken by a violent and destructive ^-^- 3«ft, 

earthquake. The impression was communicated to the 

waters ; the shores of the Mediterranean were left dry by the sudden 

retreat of the sea; great quantities of fish were caught with the 

hand ; large vessels were stranded on the mud ; and a curious 

spectator ^ amused his eye, or rather his fancy, by contemplating the 

various appearance of valleys and mountains which had never, since 

the formation of the globe, been exposed to the sun. But the tide 

doon returned with the weight of an immense and irresistible deluge, 

which was severely felt on the coasts of Sicily, of Dalmatia, of 

Greece, and of Egypt ; large boats were transported and lodged on 

the roofs of houses, or at the distance of two miles from the shore ; 

the people, with their habitations, were swept away by the waters ; 

and the city of Alexandria annually commemorated the fieital day on 

which fifty thousand persons had lost their lives in the inundation. 

This calamity, the report of which was magnified from one province 

to another, astonished and terrified the subjects of Rome, and their 

affrighted imagination enlarged the real extent of a momentary eviL 

They recollected the preceding earthquakes, which had subverted the 

cities of Palestine and Bithynia; they considered these alarming 

strokes as the prelude only of still more dreadftd calamities ; and 

their fearful vanity was disposed to confound the symptoms of a 

declining empire and a sinking world.' It was the fashion of the 

' Such is the bad taste of Ammianos (xxri. 10), that it is not easy to distinguish 
hifl facts from his metaphors. Yet he positively affirms that he saw the rotten carcase 
of a ship, ad secundum tapidem, at Methone, or Modon, in Peloponnesus. 

' The earthquakes and inundations are yariously described by Libanius (Orat. de 
ulcL8cend& Juliaui nece, c. x. in Fabridus, BibL Qnec. torn. viL p. 158, with a 
learned note of Olearius), Zosimus (1. iv, Fc. 18] p. 221), Sosomen (1. vi. c. 2), I'e- 
drenufl (p. 310, 314 [torn. L p. 543, 550, ed. Bonn]), and Jerom (in Chron. p. 186 




the mountAin-wave stopped, bowvd, aod retttroeO. 
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times to attribute every remarkable event to the particular will of the 
Deity; the alterations of nature were connected, by an inviaUe 
chain, with the moral and metaphysical opinions of the human mind ; 
and the most sagacious divines could distinguish, according to the 
colour of their respective prejudices, that the establishment of heresy 
tended to produce an earthquake, or that a deluge was the inevitable 
consequence of the progress of nn and error. Without presuming 
to discuss the truth or propriety of these lofty speculations, the his- 
torian may content himself with an observation, which seems to be 
justified by experience, that man has much more to fear firom the 
passions of his fellow-creatures than from the convulsions of the 
elements.' The mischievous efiects of an earthquake or deluge, a 
hurricane, or the eruption of a volcano, bear a very inconsiderable 
proportion to the ordinary calamities of war, as they are now mo- 
derated by the prudence or humanity of the princes of Europe, who 
amuse their own leisure and exercise the courage of their subjects 
in the practice of the military art. But Uie laws and manners of 
modem nations protect the safety and freedom of the vanquished 
soldier ; and the peaceful citizen has seldom reason to complain that 
his life or even his fortune is exposed to the rage of war. In the 
disastrous period of the &11 of the Roman empire, which may justly 
be dated from the reign of Valens, the happiness and security of 
each Individual were personally attacked, and the arts and labours of 
ages were rudely defaced by the barbarians of Scythia and Germany. 

The invasion of the Huns precipitated on the provinces of 
«id Goths, the West the Gothic nation, which advanced, in less than 

forty years, from the Danube to tlie Atlantic, and opened a 
way, by the success of their arms, to the inroads of so many hostile 
tribes more savage than themselves. The ori^nal principle of motion 
was concealed in the remote countries of the North, and the curious 
observation of the pastoral life of the Scythians* or Tartars* will 
illustrate the latent cause of these destructive emigrations. 

* DicsarchuB the Peripatetic composed a formal treaUse to prove this ohnouj 
truth, which ia not the most honourable to the human species (Cicero, de Offictis, 
ii. 5). 

* The original Scythians of Herodotus (1. iv. c. 47-57, 99-101) were confined by 
the Danube and the Palus Msotis within a square of 4000 stadia (400 Roman miles u 
See D'Anville (M^m. de TAcaddmie, torn. xxxv. p. 573-591). Diodorus Siculus (tooi 
i. 1. ii. [c, 43] p. 155, edit. Wesseling) has marked the gradual progress of the iKim^ 
and nation. 

* The 7aiar8 or Tartars were a primitive tribe, the rivals, and at length the snb- 
iects, of the Moguls. In the victorious armies of Zingis Khan and his suooowors, the 
Tartars formed the vanguard ; and the name which first reached the ears of forsignen 
was applied to the whole nation (Fr^t, in the Hist, de TAcaddmie, torn, xviii. p. 
60)." In speaking of all or anv of the northern shepherds of Europe or Asia, I indif- 
ferently use the appellations of Scythums or Tartars, 

* The Tutors or Tartars were a tribe dwelt near lake Bouyir, to the eastward 
Hourly allied to the Mongols m race, wXio o^ ttoti^^oUa. They were among the firrt 
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r The different characters that mark the civilized nations of the 
.{lobe may be ascribed to the use and the abuse of reason, 
:irhicfa so variously shapes and so artificially composes the maimera 
.oiaiiners and opinions of an European or a Chinese. But Sc7tiii«iu, 
rtfae operation of instinct is more sure and simple than that ^' '^ 
€i reason ; it is much easier to ascertain the appetites of a quadruped 
^tfaan the speculations of a philosopher; and the savage tribes of 
mankind, as they approach nearer to the condition of animals, pre- 
serve a stronger resemblance to themselves and to each other. The 
uniform stability of their manners is the natural consequence of the 
imperfection of their faculties. Reduced to a similar situation, their 
wants, their desires, their enjoyments still continue the same ; and 
the influence of food or climate, which, in a more improved state of 
•odety, is suspended or subdued by so many moral causes, most 
powerfully contributes to form and to maintain the national character 
of barbarians. In every age the imuiense plains of Scythia or 
Tartary have been inhabited by vagrant tribes of hunters and 
shepherds, whose indolence refuses to cultivate the earth, and whoso 
restless spirit disdains the confinement of a sedentary life. In every 
age the Scythians and Tartars have been renowned for their invin- 
cible courage and rapid conquests. The thrones of Asia have been 
repeatedly overturned by the shepherds of tlie North, and their arms 
have spread terror and devastation over the most fertile and warlike 
countries of Europe.^ On this occasion, as well as on many others, 
tlie sober historian is forcibly awakened from a pleasing vision, and is 
compelled, with some reluctance, to confess that the pastoral mannersi 
which have been adorned with the fairest attributes of peace and 
innocence, are much better adapted to the fierce and cruel habits of 
a military life. To illustrate this observation, I shall now proceed to 
consider a nation of shepherds and of warriors in the three important 
articles of, I. Their diet ; II. Their habitation ; and III. Their 

* Iznperium Asiie ier quiesivere: ipai perpetuo ab alieno imperio, aut intaotiy aat 
iuvicti, mansere. Since the time of Jiutiii (ii. 3) they have multiplied thia account. 
Voltaire, in a few words (torn. x. p. 64, Ukt. Q^n^rale, c. 156), haa abridged the 
Tartar conqueets. 

Oft o'er the trembling nations from afar 

Haa Scythia breath'd the living cloud of war.* 



of the Mongol conquests, and they took exclaimed, " Erigat nos, mater, ooeleste 

afterwards bo conspicuous a place in the " solatium, quia si proveniant ipsi, vel 

army of Zingis Khan, that their name " nos ipsos quos vocamus Tartaros ad 

became synoni^mous with that of the " suas Tartareas sedes, unde exierunt, 

Mongols. Their proper name was Tatart, " retrudemus, vel ipei nos omnes ad 

It LB said to have been changed into " ooelum advehant." — Prichard, Physical 

Tirtar in consequence of an expression of History of Mankind, vol. iv. pp. 278, 332, 

St. LouIb, who, when the devastations of 3rd ed.— S. 

ZiugiB Khan were heard ot with horror ' Qray. — IL 
Id western Europe, is reported to hav« 
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exercises. The narratives of antiquity are justified by die experiooe 
of modern times i' and the banks of the Boiysthenes, of the Volgi, 
or of the Selinga will indifferently present the same uuifonn speetarie 
of similar and native manners.® 

I. The com, or even the rice, which constitutes the ordinaiyaod 
wholesome food of a civilized people, can be obtained oolj 
by the patient toil of the husbandman. Some of the haff] 
savages who dwell between the tropics are pleutifiilly nourished hj 
the liberality of nature, but in the climates of the North a nation of 
shepherds is reduced to their flocks and herds. The skilful prac^ 
tioners of the medical art will determine (if they are able to deta>- 
mine) how far the temper of the human mind may be affected by tbe 
use of animal or of vegetable food ; and whether die common associa- 
tion of carnivorous and cruel deserves to be considered in any other 
light than that of an innocent, perhaps a salutary, prejudice of hu- 
manity.^. Yet, if it be true that the sentiment of compassion is 
imperceptibly weakened by the sight and practice of domestic 
cruelty, we may observe that the horrid objects which are disguised 
by the arts of European refinement are exhibited in their naked and 
most disgusting simplicity in the tent of. a Tartarian shepherd. The 
ox or the sheep are slaughtered by the same hand from whidi the; 
were accustomed to receive their daily food ; and the bleeding limhs 
are served, with very little preparation, on the table of their unfeeling 
murderer. In the military profession, and especially in the conduct 
of a numerous army, the exclusive use of animal food appears to be 
productive of the most solid advantages. Com is a bulky and perish- 
able commodity, and the large magazines, which are indispensably 
necessary for the subsistence of our troops, must be slowly trans- 
ported by the labour of men or horses. But the flocks and herds 
which accompany the march of the Tartars afford a sure and irt- 

^ The fourth book of Herodotus affords a curious though imperfect portrait of the 
Scythians. Among the modems, who describe the uniform scene, the Khan of 
Khowareem, Abulghazi Bahadur, expresses his native feelings; and his QenealogiciJ 
History of the Tatars has been copiously illustrated by uie French and Ri ^Mth 
editors. Carpin, Asc^lin, and Rubruquis (in the Hist, des Voyages, torn, vii.), repc- 
sent the Mpgul3 of the fourteenth century. To these guides I have added OerlnJion 
and the other Jesuits (Description de la Chine, par Du Halde, tom. iv.), who accu- 
rately surveyed the Chinese Tartary, and that honest and intelligent traveller. Bell 
of Antermony (two volumes in 4to., Glasgow, 1763). 

* The Uzbeks are the most altered from their primitive manners; 1, by the profee- 
sion of the Mahometan religion; and 2, by the possession of the cities and hanresti 
of the Great Bucharia. 

' II est ';ertain que les grands mangeurs de vlande sont en g^n6ral cmelB et f6t)0M 
plus que les autres hommes. Cette observation est de tons lee lieuz, et de tous let 
tems: la barbarie Angloise est conniic, &c. Emilede Rousseau, tom. i. p. 274. VnuA- 
ever we may think of tlio general observation, tre shall not easily allow the truth oJ 
his example. The good-natured complaints of Plutarch, and the pathetic lameoU 
Uons of Ovid, seduce our reason by exciting our sensibility. 
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creasing supply of flesh and milk ; in the far greater part of the 
uncultivated waste toe vegetation of the grass is quick and luxuriant ; 
and there are few places so extremely barren that the hardy cattle of 
the North cannot find some tolerable pasture. The supply is mul- 
tiplied and prolonged by the undistinguishing appetite and patient 
abstinence of the Tartars. They indifferently feed on the flesh of 
those animals that have been killed for the table or have died of 
disease. Horseflesh, which in every age and country has been pro- 
scribed by the civilised nations of Europe and Asia, they devour 
with peculiar greediness, and this singular taste facilitates the success 
of their military operations. The active cavalry of Scythia is always 
followed, in their most distant and rapid incursions, by an adequate 
number of spare horses, who may be occasionally used either to re- 
double the speed or to satisfy the hunger of the barbarians. Many 
are the resources of courage and poverty. When the forage round a 
camp of Tartars is almost consumed, they slaughter the greatest part 
of their cattle, and preserve the flesh, either smoked or dried in the 
sun. On the sudden emergency of a hasty march, they provide 
themselves with a sufficient quantity of little balls of cheese, or rather 
of hard curd, which they occasionally dissolve in water, and this 
unsubstantial diet will support, for many days, the life, and even the 
spirits, of the patient warrior. But this extraordinary abstinence, 
which the Stoic would approve and the hermit might envy, is com- 
monly succeeded by the most voracious indulgence of appetite. The 
wines of a happier climate are the most grateinl present or the most 
valuable commodity that can be offered to the Tartars ; and the only 
example of their industry seems to consist in the art of extracting 
from mare's milk a fermented liquor which possesses a very strong 
power of intoxication. Like the animals of prey, the savages, both 
of the old and new world, experience the alternate vicissitudes of 
famine and plenty, and their stomach is inured to sustain, without 
much inconvenience, the opposite extremes of hunger and of in- 
temperance. 

II. In the ages of rustic and martial simplicity, a people of soldiers 
and husbandmen are dispersed over the face of an exten- 
sive and cultivated country; and some time must elapse 
before the warlike youth of Greece or Italy could be assembled under 
the same standard, either to defend their own confines, or to invade 
the territories of the adjacent tribes. The progress of manufactures 
and commerce insensibly collects a large multitude within the walls 
of a city; but these citizens are no longer soldiers, and the arts 
which adorn and improve the state of civil society corrupt the habits 
of the military life. The pastoral manners of the Scythians seem to 
unite the different advantages of simplicity nud x^^wim^wV, ^\vfc 
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individuals of tlie same tribe arc constantly aseemUed, but th^ are 
assembled in a camp, and the native spirit of these dauntless shep- 
herds is animated by mutual support and emulation. The houses d 
the Tartars are no more than small tents, of an oval form, whicb 
afford a cold and dirty habitation for the promiscuous youth of bodi 
sexes. The palaces of the rich consist of wooden huts, of sudi a axe 
that they may be conveniently fixed on large waggons, and drawn by 
a team perhaps of twenty or thirty oxen. The flocks and herds, 
after grazing all day in the adjacent pastures, retire, on the iqiproach 
of night, within the protection of the camp. The necessity of pre- 
venting the most mischievous confusion in such a perpetual conoooTBe 
of men and animals must gradually introduce, in Uie distribution, the 
order, and the guard of the encampment, the rudiments of the 
military art As soon as the forage of a certain district is consumed, 
the tribe, or rather army, of shepherds makes a regular maich to sume 
firesh pastures, and thus acquires, in the ordinary occupations of the 
pastoral life, the practical knowledge of one of the most important 
and difiicult operations of war. The choice of stations is regulated 
by the difference of the seasons ; in the summer the Tartars advance 
towards the North, and pitch their tents on the banks of a river, or, 
at least, in the neighbourhood of a running stream. But in the 
winter they return to the South, and shelter their camp, behind some 
convenient eminence, against the winds, which are chilled in their 
passage over the bleak and icy regions of Siberia. These manners 
are admirably adapted to diffuse among the wandering tribes the 
spirit of emigration and conquest The connection between the 
people and their territory is of so irail a texture that it may be 
broken by the slightest accident The camp, and not the soil, is tbn 
native country of the genuine Tartar. Within the predncts of that 
camp his family, his companions, his property, are always induded, 
and in the most distant marches he is still surrounded by the objects 
which are dear or valuable or familiar in his eyes. The thirst of 
rapine, the fear or the resentment of injury, the impatience of serri- 
tude, have, in every age, been sufficient causes to urge the tribes of 
Scythia boldly to advance into some unknown countries, where they 
might hope to find a more plentiful subsistence or a less formidable 
enemy. The revolutions of the North have frequently determined 
the fate of the South ; and in the conflict of hostile nations the victor 
and the vanquished have alternately drove, and been driven, fipom the 
confines of China to those of Germany.^® These great emigrations, 
which have been sometimes executed with almost incredible diligence^ 

*<* These Tartar emigrations have been discovered by M. de Qulgnes (Histoire del 
Huns, torn. i. ii.)> a skilful and laborious interpreter of the Chinese languid wte 
haa thus laid open now and vm^Ttant eccnfia in the history of mauikind. 
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were rendered more easy by the peculiar nature of the climate. It 
is well known that the cold of Tartary is much more severe than in 
the midst of the temperate zone might reasonably be expected ; tljs 
uncommon rigour is attributed to the height of the plains, which rise, 
especially towards the east, more than half a mile above the level of 
the sea, and to the quantity of saltpetre with which the soil is deeply 
impregnated.^' In the winter season, the broad and rapid rivers 
that discharge their waters into the Euxine, the Caspian, or the Icy 
Sea, are strongly frozen, the fields are covered with a bed of snow, 
and the fugitive or victorious tribes may securely traverse, with their 
families, their waggons, and their cattle, the smooth and hard surfiEu» 
of an immense plain. 

III. The pastoral life, compared with the labours of agriculture 
and manufactures, is undoubtedly a life of idleness ; and as „ . 
the most honourable shepherds of the Tartar race devolve 
on their captives the domestic management of the cattle, their own 
leisiu^ is seldom disturbed by any servile and assiduous cares. But 
this leisure, instead of being devoted to the soft enjoyments of love 
and harmony, is usefully spent in the violent and sanguinary exercise 
of the chace. The plains of Tartary are filled with a strong and 
serviceable breed of horses, which are easily trained for the purposes 
of war and hunting. The Scythians of every age have been cele- 
brated as bold and skilful riders, and constant practice had seated 
them so firmly on horseback that they were supposed by strangers to 
perform the ordinary duties of civil life, to eat, to drink, and even to 
sleep, without dismounting from their steeds. They excel in the 
dexterous management of the lance ; the long Tartar bow is drawn 
with a nervous arm, and the weighty arrow is directed to its object 
with unerring wn and irresistible force. These arrows are often 
pointed against the harmless animals of the desert, which increase and 
multiply in the absence of their most formidable enemy, — the hare, the 
goat, the roebuck, the fallow-deer, the stag, the elk, and the antelope. 
The vigour and patience both of the men and horses are continually 
exercised by tlie fatigues of the chace, and the plentiful supply of 
game contributes to the subsistence and even luxury of a Tartar 
camp. But the exploits of the hunters of Scythia are not confined to 
the destruction of timid or innoxious beasts : they boldly encounter 
the angry wild boar when he turns against his pursuers, excite the 

'* A plain in ike CJhinese Tartary, only eighty leagues from the great wall, wan 
found by the miBsionaries to be three thousand geometrical paces above the level of 
the sea. Montesquieu, who has used and abused the relations of travellers, deduces 
the revolutions of Asia from this important circumstance, that heat and cold, weatk- 
ness and strength, touch ea<?h other without any temperate cone (Esprit des Luix. L 
ZYiL c. 3). 
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sluggish courage of the bear, and provoke the fury of the tiger as he 
aluinbers in the thicket Where there is danger, Uiere may be gloj; 
and the mode of himting which opens the fairest field to the exertioDS 
of valour may justly be considered as the image and as the sdnod of I 
war. The general hunting matches, the pride and delight of tk 
Tartar princes, compose an instnictive exercise for their numerooi 
cavalry. A circle is drawn, of many miles in circumferenoe, to en- 
compass the game of an extensive district ; and the troops that fonn the 
circle regularly advance towards a common centre, where the capin 
animals, surrounded on every side, are abandoned to the darts of the 
hunters. In this march, which frequently continues many days, the 
cavalry are obliged to climb the hills, to swim the rivers, and to widI 
through the valleys, without interrupting the prescribed order of their 
gradual progress. They acquire the habit of directing their eye and 
their steps to a remote object, of preserving their intervals, of 8»- 
pending or accelerating their pace according to the motions of the 
troops on their right and left, and of watching and repeating the 
signals of their leaders. Their leaders study in this practical sdiod 
the most important lesson of the military art, the prompt and aocunte 
judgment of ground, of distance, and of time. To employ against a 
human enemy the same patience and valour, the same skill and 
discipline, is the only alteration which is required in real war, and 
the amusements of the chace serve as a prelude to the conquest of an 
empire. ^^ 

The political society of the ancient Germans has the appearance 
of a voluntary alliance of independent warriors. The tribes 
of Scythia, distinguished by the modem appellation of 
ffords, assume the form of a numerous and increasing family, which, 
in the course of successive generations, has been propagated from the 
same original stock. The meanest and most ignorant of the Tartan 
preserve with conscious pride the inestimable treasure of thor 
genealogy, and, whatever distinctions of rank may have been intn^ 
duced by the unequal distribution of pastoral wealth, they mutually 
respect themselves and each other as the descendants of the first 
founder of the tribe. The custom, which still prevails, of adopting 
the bravest and most faithful of the captives, may countenance the 
very probable suspicion that this extensive consanguinity is, in a 
great measure, legal and fictitious. But the useftd prejudice which 

" Petit de la Croix (Vie de OcDgigcan, 1. iii. c. 7) represents the fuU glofy and 
exteut of the Mogul chuco. The Jesuits Gcrbillon aud Verbiest followed ihe tmyttoi 
Kamhi when ho hunted in Tartary (Du Halde, Description de la Chine, tarn. if. !»• 
81, 290, &c., folio edit.)* His grancLson, Kienloug, who unites the Tartar diadpliB? 
with the laws and learning of China, describes (Eloge de Moukden, p. 273-2So). •■ « 
poet, the pleasures which he had often enjoyed as a sportsman. 
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has obtained the sanction of time and opinion produces the effects of 
truth ; the haughty barbarians yield a cheerfbl and voluntary obe« 
iience to the head of their blood, and their chief, or murauy as the 
lepresentative of their great &ther, exercises the authority of a judge 
in peace and of a leader in war. In the original state of the pastoral 
world, each of the mursas (if we may continue to use a modem 
appellation) acted as the independent chief of a large and separate 
fiamily, and the limits of their peculiar territories were gradually 
fixed by superior force or mutual consent But the constant operation 
of various and permanent causes contributed to unite the vagrant 
Herds into national communities, under the command of a supreme 
head. The weak were desirous of support, and the strong were 
ambitious of dominion; the power which is the result of union 
oppressed and collected the divided forces of the adjacent tribes; and, 
as the vanquished were fireely admitted to share tiie advantages of 
victory, the most valiant chiefs hastened to range themselves and 
their followers under the formidable standard of a confederate nation. 
The most successful of the Tartar princes assumed the military 
command, to which he was entitied by the superiority either of merit 
or of power. He was raised to the throne by the acclamations of his 
equals, and the title of Khan expresses in the language of the North 
of Asia, Uie full extent of the regal dignity. The right of hereditary 
succession was long confined to the blood of the founder of the 
monarchy; and at this moment all the Khans who reign from 
Crimea to the wall of China are the lineal descendants of the re- 
nowned Zingis.*' But, as it is the indispensable duty of a Tartar 
sovereign to lead his warlike subjects into the field, the claims of an 
in£Euit are often disregarded, and some royal kinsman, distinguished 
by his age and valour, is intrusted with the sword and sceptre of his 
predecessor. Two distinct and regular taxes are levied on the tribes 
to support the dignity of their national monarch and of their peculiar 
chief, and each of those contributions amounts to the tithe both of 
their property and of their spoil. A Tartar sovereign enjoys the 
tenth part of the wealth of his people ; and as his own domestic 
riches of flocks and herds increase in a much larger proportion, he is 
able plentifully to maintmn the rustic splendour of his court, to 
reward the most deserving or the most favoured of his followers, and 
to obtain from the gentie influence of corruption the obedience which 
might be sometimes refused to the stem mandates of authority. The 

" See the Becond volume of the Qenealogical History of the Tartars, and tho lists of 
the Khazia at the end of the life of Qengis, or Zingis. Uuder the reign of Timur, or 
Tamerlane, one of his lubjocts, a descendant of Zingis, still bore tho rcgiil appellation 
of Khan; and the conqueror of Asia contented himself with the title of Emir oz 
Saltan. Abulghaai, part t. c. 4. D'HerbcIot, Bibliutheque OriontiUo, p. H7S. 
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manners of his subjects, accustomed, like himself, to blood and 
rapine, might excuse in their eyes such partial acts of ^^ramijfl 
would excite the horror of a civilised people, but the power of a 
despot has never been acknowledged in tiie denerts of Scythia. The 
immediate jurisdiction of the khan is confined within the limits of 
his own tribe, and the exercise of his royal prerogative has beei 
moderated by the ancient institution of a national council Tlie 
Coroultai,^^ or Diet, of the Tartars was regularly held in the spna^ 
and autumn in the midst of a plain, where the princes of tfae 
reigning family and the mursas of the respective tribes may con- 
veniently assemble on horseback with theur martial and numerov 
trains, and the ambitious monarch who reviewed the strength, mosi 
consult the inclination, of an armed peopla The rudiments of i 
feudal government may be discovered in the constitution of the 
Scythian or Tartar nations, but the perpetual conflict of those hostik 
nations has sometimes terminated in the establishment of a powerfU 
and despotic empure. The victor, enriched by the tribute and fortified 
by the arms of dependent kings, has spread his conquests offf 
Europe or Asia ; the successful shepherds of the North have sab- 
mitted to the confinement of arts, of laws, and of cities ; and the 
introduction of luxury, afler destroying the fireedom of the people, 
oas undermined the foundations of die throne.^ ^^ 

'^ See the Diets of the ancient Huns (De Quignes, torn. ii. p. 26), and a earioai 
description of those of Zingis (Vie de (}engiscan, 1. i. c. 6, 1. It. c. 11). Sach ■imim 
blies are frequently mentioned in the Persian history of Timiir, though thej mmi 
only to countenance the resolutions of their master. 

*^ Montesquieu labours to explain a difference, which has not existed^ b clw cm u the 
liberty of the Arabs and the perpetual slaveiy of the Tartars (Esprit des Loiz, L xtb. 
c. Of 1. zviiL c. 19, &c.). 

* Since the time of Gibbon our know- strong resemblance to one anotlMr ii 

ledge of the languages of the nomadic their physical and moral characten sad 

tribes of Asia has been enlarged, and we habits of life. They are now divided ii^ 

are now enabled to classify these nations four branches, called reepectiTely ^ 

with greater accuracy than was possible Mongolian, Tunguaiaiiy Turkish, ui 

at an earUer period. As we shall have Ugrian. 

frequent occasion to speak of them in I. The Monoollah Rack. — The Xfl** 

subsequent notes, it is necessary to enter golians are the least numerous ci tfci 

somewhat in detail into this subject. four, and were confined to a comptn' 

The nomadic tribes of Asia inhabit the tively small territory till the time ^ 

vast area reaching from the Uralian their national hero Zingie Khan, vfafli 

mountains to the sea of China and Japan, they first occur in history. Even in hit 

and from the northern limits of Persia armies and those of his saooesson, mod 

and India to the frozen ocean of Siberia, of the soldiers were Turks, whUe the cap* 

though a portion of the latter country is tains were Mongolians (see c Ixit.V 

also occupied by other races. These With the exception of a few sc aMs r rf 

various tribes were originally one race, as hords, the Mongolians are still oooBo^ 

is proved by an examination of their Ian- to the country northward of the gr** 

guages, though, like the members of the wall of China and westward of the Uud' 

Indo-European race, they are now divided shil country. 

into different families, speaking langu«iges II. TiiE Tungusian Rack extendi <■ 

mutually unintelligible, but bearing a the east from the Teneeei to the wtt> * 
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The memory of past events cannot long be preserved in the 
'raquent and remote emigrations of illiterate barbarians, situation 
The modem Tartars are ignorant of the conquests of their J?sqrtS£! 
ancestors;^* and our knowledge of the history of the o'Taitary. 
Scythians . is derived from their intercourse with the learned and 
civilised nations of the South — the Greeks, the Persians, and the 
Chinese. The Greeks, who navigated the Euxine, and planted their 
oolonias along the sea-coast, made the gradual and imperfect discovery 
of Scythia, ttom the Danube and the confines of Thrace, as far as 
the frozen Maeotis, the seat of eternal winter, and Moimt Caucasus, 

** Abulghaci Khan, in the two first pftrts of his Qonealogical History, relates the 
miserable fables and traditions of the Uzbek Tartars concerning the times which pre- 
oeded the reign of Zingis. 

Okhotsk, and on the north from the coast dent to all historical documents. They 
of the Icy Sea, between the Tenesei and extend as a continuous population from 
the Lena, to the Yellow Sea on the south- the Yenesei on the east to Norway on the 
east. Among the numerous tribes of the west. The eastern branches of Uiis race 
Tungusian race, some of which are very are the Yoguls and the Ostiaks, between 
bwbarous, the only one which has exer- the Ural mountains and the Yenesei, in- 
deed an influence upon the history of the habiting the country formerly called 
world is that of the MandshAs, the pre- Ugrien, Jugrien, or Jugoria; the most 
•ent rulers of China. important of the western branches are the 

III. The Turkish Rack, the most Finns and Lappes. Tlie Magyars of Hun- 

widely extended of the four, and one of gary are also members of the Ugrian race, 

the most considerable of the £Euniliee of This people, in the ninth century of the 

the world, occupies as a continuous popu- Christian era, descended from the southern 

lation the vast extent of country from part of the Uralian mountains, and settled 

the neighbourhood of the lake naikal, on the plains of the lower Danube. They 

110* E. long., to the eastern boundaries called themselves Magyars, but the Bus- 

of the Greek and Slavonic coimtriee of sians gave them the name of Ugri, as ori- 

Europe. One isolated tribe — the Yakuts ginating from Ugria, and this name has 

— dwell in the remote east, upon the been oorrupted into Ungri and Hunga- 

river Lena and the coasts of the Icy Sea. rians. Tlie Magyars are the only people 

The chief divisions of the Tiurks are: — of the Ugrian race who have exercised 

1. The Ouigours, on the west of the Mon- any influence upon the history of the 

gol frontier, the most anciently civilised world. 

tribe of the Turkish race. 2. I\trk8 of ike Upon the ethnology and languages of 

Sandy DeMri, conterminous with Mon- the above-mentioned races the following 

golia and Tibet. 3. I^urks of Khoten, Kash- are the most important works since the 

fnr, and Farkend, conterminous with time of Gibbon: — Klaproth, Tableaux 

Tibet. 4. The Kirtjhis, in Independent Historiques de I'Asie, Paris, 1826, 4to.; 

Tartary. 5. The Uzbeks, the Turks of R^musat, Recherches sur les Langues 

Bokhara. 6. The T\urkomans, inhabiting Tartares, Paris, 1820, and several essays 

the Persian frontier of Independent Tar- by the same writer in his Melanges Asi- 

lory from Balk to the Oispian. 7. The atiques, Paris, 1825-26, 2 vols. 8vo., and 

Otmfmli, or Ottoman Turks, the Turks of Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques, 1829, 2 

the Turkish empire. 8. The Nogays, vols. 8vo.; D'Ohsson, Histoire dee Mon- 

dwelling north of the Caucasus, between goles. La Haye et Amsterdam, 1834, 4 

the lower I>on and the lower Yolga. 9. vols. ; Schott, Yersuch iiber die Tataris- 

Th€ Turks of the Russian Empire, 10. The chen Sprachen; F. H. Miiller, Der Ugrische 

isolated FahUs of the Lena, already men- Yolkstamm, Berlin, 1837-39, 2 vols. 8vo.; 

tioned. Neumann, Die Yolker des sOdlichen 

lY. The Ugrian Rack, also called the Ruaslands, Leipzig, 1847 ; Prichard, Re- 

Finnish or Tschudish. — This people left searches into the Physical History of 

the great eastern plateau of Asia, and Mankind, vols. iii. and iv. ; Latham, 

settled in the north-west of Asia and tho The Natural History of the Yaricties 

north of Korope, at a period long antcce- ?f Man. — S. 
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which, in the language of poetry, was described as the ntmost boundiiy 
of the earth. They celebrated, with simple credulity, the Tirtaes of 
the pastoral life : ^^ they entertained a more rational apprefaenaoo of 
the strength and numbers of the warlike barbarians,^' who ooo- 
temptuously baffled the immense armament of Darius^ the son of 
Hystaspes.-* The Persian monarchs had extended their weBtcn 
conquests to the banks of the Danube and the limits of Europnn 
Scythia. The eastern provinces of their empire were exposed to the 
Scythians of Asia, the wild inhabitants of the plains beyond the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, two mighty rivers, which direct dieir courae 
towards the Caspian Sea. The long and memorable quarrel of Ino 
and Touran is still the theme of history or romance : the fiunoos^ 
perhaps the fabulous, valour of the Persian heroes^ Rustan and 
Asfendiar, was signalised, in the defence of their country, against the 
Afrasiabs of the North ; '^ and the inidncible spirit of the saine 
barbarians resisted, on the same ground, the victorious arms of Cjnis 
and Alexander.'^ In the eyes of the Greeks and Pendans, the real 
geography of Scythia was bounded, on the east, by the mountain 
of Imaus or Caf ; and their distant prospect of the extreme and 
inaccessible parts of Asia was clouded by ignorance, or perplexed by 
fiction. But those inaccessible re^ons are the ancient residence of a 
powerful and civilised nation,'^ which ascends, by a probable tradition, 

" In the thirteenth book of the Iliad, Jupiter turns away his oyea from the bWilv 
fields of Troy to the plains of Thrace and Scythia. Ho would nut, by cliauging tl« 
jirospcct, behold a more peaceful or innocent scene. 

"♦ Thucydidcs, 1. ii. c. 97. 

'* See the fourth book of Herodotus. Wlien Darius advanced into the Moldariao 
desei-t, between the Danube and the Dniester, the king of the Scythians sent him a 
mouse, a frog, a biixl, and five arrows; a tremend<^us allegorjM 

'° These wai-3 and heroes may be found under their respective tit/csy in the Bib- 
liothe<iue Orientale of D'Herlxilot. They have been celebnited in an epic riocm of 
sixty tliousand rhymed couplets, by Ferdusi," the Homer of Persia. See the hiistdn' 
of Nadir Shah, p. 145, 1G5. The public must lament that Mr. Jones has siisiieudc^i 
the )iursuit of Oriental learning.'' 

'" The Caspian sea, with its rivers and adjacent tribes, are laboriously illut-trated 
in the Kxamen Critique des Historions d 'Alexandre, which compares the true geo- 
gniphy and the errors j)roduced by the vanity or ignorance of the Greeks. 

^ The original seat of the nation ai)i>ear8 to have been in the north-west of Chiua, 

* Fenlusi is yet imperfectly known to No. 1, 1835. A splendid and cntical 
Ejiropean raiders. An abstract of the edition of the whole work has been pub- 
whole poem has been published by Gocnx's lished by a very learned English Oriental- 
in (jicnnan, untler the title ''djvs IlcUlen- i«t. Captain Macan, at the expense of the 
buch des Iran." In Kuglisli, an abstract king of Oudo. As to the number of 
with poetieal translations, l»y Mr. Atkin- CO,uuO couplets. Captain ^L'urau (Preface, 
son, hay appeai-ed, under the auspices of page .'J9) states that he never saw a MS. 
the Oriental Fund. But to tnnwlate a containing moi-o than 50,08"), including 
poet a luiui must be a poet. The best doubtful and spurious ixissages and 
account of the poem is in an article by episodes. — M. 

Von Hammer in the Vit-nua Jahrbiicher, »» The later studies of Sir W. Jonof 

1820; or perhaps in a masterly article in were more in imison with the wishes of 

Ctkchrane's Foreign Quarterly I^^viuw, the public, thus expressed by Gibboik — M 
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above foiiy centuries ; ** and which is able to verify a series of near 
two thousand years by the perpetual testimony of accurate and 
contemporary historians.^* The annals of China** illustrate the state 

in the provincee of Chensi and Chansi. Under the two first dynasties the principal 
town was still a moveable camp; the villages were thinly scattered; more land was 
employed in pasture than in tillage ; the exercise of hunting was ordained to clear 
the country from wild beasts; Petcheli (whore Pekin stands) was a desert; and the 
■outhem provinces were peopled with Indian savages. The dynasty of the Han 
(i>efo!re Christ 206) gavo the empire its actual form and extent. 

** The sra of the Chinese monarchy has been variously fixed from 2952 to 2132 
years before Christ; and the year 2637 has been chosen for the lawful epoch by the 
authority of the present emperor. The difference arises from the uncertain duration 
of the two first dynasties; and the vacant space that lies beyond them, as far as the 
real, or fabulous, times of Fohi or Hoangti. Sematsien aates his authentic chro- 
nology from the year 841 ; the thirty-six eclipses of Confucius (thirty-one of which 
bjtve been verified) were observed between the years 722 and 480 before Christ. The 
historical period of China docs not ascend above the Qreek Olympiads.' 

^ After several ages of anarchy and despotism, the dynasty of the Han (before 
Christ 206) was the sera of the revival of learning. The &agments of ancient litera- 
ture were restored; the characters were improved and fixed; and the future preserva- 
tion of books was secured by the useful inventions of ink, paper, and the art of 
printing. Ninety -seven years before Christ, Sematsien published the first history of 
China. Ills laboiuv were illustrated and continued by a series of one hundred and 
eighty historians. The substance of their woz^ is still extant; and the most con- 
siderable of them are now deposited in the king of France's library. 

* China has been illustratod by the labours of the French; of the missionaries at 
Pekin, and Messrs. Frdret and De Quignes at Paris. The substance of the three pre- 
eeding notes is extracted from Uie ChoU'king, with the preface and notes of M. de 



* The ablest Chinese scholars in Europe, a real narrative of £EU!ts; and even if Ssema- 

ELlaproth, R^musat, and Neumann, accept Thsian recovered most of the ancient 

without scruple the statements of the annals, we know nothing of their value, 

Chinese authors respecting the antiquity whether they were written by coutem- 

of their monarchy. Rdmusat says thi^ poraries of the events which they record, 

the history of China goes back trith cer^ or whether, like the Qreek genealogies of 

iainty to the twenty -second century before the heroic ages, they were the inventions 

our era, and that traditions, entitled to of a later period. At all events we cannot 

credit, allow us to date its commenoement ufith certainty place the commencement of 

four centuries earlier, in the year 2637 B.C., the historical period of China earlier tl-.an 

in the 6lBt year of the reign of Hoang-ti. B.C. 206, the beginning of the Han dynasty. 

(R^musat, NouveauzM^laAges Asiatiques, Even if the tMrty-six eclipses which are 

▼ol. i. p. 65.) But notwithstanding the said to have been observed between 722 

•nthority of these scholars, the laws of and 480 b.c. have been really verified, it 

historical criticism compel as to reject the would only prove that some kind of 

ancient date which they assign to the records had been preserved before the Han 

Chinese monarchy, and even the much dynasty; but even these astronomical cal- 

biter date which Qibbon gives as the com> culations hare been caUed in question by 

menoement of the historical period of competent judges. Moreover many of the 

China. The earliest extant histoiy of details of early Chinese history rest upon 

China is by Ssema-Thsian (called by Qib- the authority of Ma-tounii-lin, who in the 

bon Sematsien in note 24), who was bom thirteenth century of our era compiled 

fai B.C. 145, and published his work about an encyclopsdia of history, antiquities, 

the commencement of the first century and literature. His work is couBidercd 

before our era. We leam from him that as one of great authority by Chinese 

the ancient chronicles had been destroyed scholars, but cannot be of any value as 

in B.C. 213; and it appears that he was an independent testimony respecting the 

obliged to have recourse chiefly to tradi- early period. (R^musat, ut supra, vol. ii. 

Uon for the period preceding the Han p. 166.) There are some good remarks 

dynasty. (R^musat, ut supra, vol. ii. upon the value of early Chinese history 

p. 1.".2.) A history handed down by tra- in Latham's Natural History of the Va 

dition for 2000 years cannot be accepted as rieties of Man, p. 50, $cq.—S. 

VOL III. X 
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and revolutions of the pastoral tribes, which may still be distingaidM 
by the vague appellation of Scythians or Tartars — the vassak, &e 
enemies, and sometimes the conquerors of a great empire, wiuae 
policy has uniformly opposed the blind and impetuous valour of &e 
barbarians of the North. From the mouth of the Danube to then 
of Japan, the whole longitude of Scythia is about one hundrfdaal 
ten degrees, which, in that parallel, are equal to more than fe 
thousand miles. The latitude of these extensive deserts camiot be 
so easily or so accurately measured ; but, from the fortieth degiee, 
which touches the wall of China, we may securely advance above i 
thousand miles to the northward, till our progress is stopped by & 
excessive cold of Siberia. In that dreary climate, instead <i tk 
animated picture of a Tartar camp, the smoke which issues from tbe 
earth, or rather from the snow, betrays the subterraneous dwelfiop 
of the Tongouses and the Samoiedes : the want of horses and oxen ii 
imperfectly supplied by the use of reindeer and of large dogs; aad 
the conquerors of the earth insenmbly degenerate into a raee d 
deformed and diminutive savages, who tremble at the sound of anna' 
The Iluns,* who under the reign of Valens threatened the empirt 

Quignes, Paris, 1770; The Timg Kia^Kttnj'Mo:t^ tnnsLited by tho P. de Mailla, nAr 
the name of Uiat. Qteerale de la Chine, torn. L p. zlix.-oo.; the H^aioirea nrk 
Chine, Paris, 1770, &o., torn. i. p. l-s>'23, torn. ii. p. 5-364 ; the Histoire detHvk 
torn. i. p. 1-131, torn. v. p. 345-3G2; and tho Mdinoires de TAcad^mie dea loKcp- 
tions, torn. z. p. 377-402, torn. xv. p. 405-564, torn, zviii. p. 178-295, tnm. zzxvL 
p. 164-238. 

** Soo the Histoire Q^n^rale dcs Voyages, torn, zriii. ; and the Qenealogiod Ha- 
tory, vol. ii. p. 620-664. 

* There has been much controversy widely different from those of tlKV 

among modem scholars respecting the race ancestors. Moreover the tme Moogo' 

to which the Huns belonged. The three first appear in history in the tinw *i 

principal theories are: 1. That they were Ziugis Khan, as has been remarked in ft 

Mongols, which is maintained by Niebuhr. previous note; they are never nuratioaed 

2. That they were Ugrians, which is the by the Byzantine historiiuis, whereat tkr 

opinion of Humboldt and of the chief name of the Turks frequently occurs; ad 

writers on the subject. 3. That they were it is exceedingly improbable that aooo- 

Turks, which is maintained by Zeuss, quering race like the Huna ahoi^d km 

Prichard, and Latham. The last of these remained quiet for bo many oentmis. 
theories appears to the Editor to be the 2. The ai-gument in favour of the UgriM 

most prolMible. origin of the Huns rests chiefly upon tis 

1. The only argument in favour of the supposition that the name of HimniTk 

Mongolian origin of the Huns is derived derived from that of the Hnns; imdaiik 

from the description of their physical is an undoubted fact that theMigjsitf 

appearance, which is supposed to cor- Himgary are Ugriaus, the Huns most hi** 

respond ouly to the true Mongols of Mon- belonged to the same rooe. But iiWfH 

golia. But thin is a mistake; for many of of deriving the term Hungary frtMn tbt 

the Turkish tribes of Asia, such as the Huns, it is more natural to co n nect itwiA 

Uzbeks, have the real Mongol physi- that of Ugri or Ungti, the ucme of tbt 

ognomy; and it is more natural to look race who poopled it in historical tinva. 
for tho original type of their physical con- 3. Tho direct evidence in &vour </ Ai 

formation in tho nomadic tribes of the Turkish oril^ of the Huna is scanty; W 

race thim inthoOimanliTurksof Europe, still there is evidence, which ii not tia 

who have intermarried with other races, case with the Mongolian and UgrisB t^ 

and whose habits and manner of life are potheses. The Byatntine writers laethl 
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of Rome, had been formidable, in a much earlier period, to Uie em- 
. pire of Chiua.^^ Their ancient, perhaps their original, 
seat was an extensive, though dry and barren, tract of ■MtofUM 
country, immediately on the north side of the great wall "°** 
Hieir place is at present occupied by the forty-nine Hords or Banners 
. of the Mongous, a pastoral nation, which consists of about two 
. hundred thousand families.'^ But the valour of the Huns had 
^. extended the narrow limits of their dominions ; and their ,^^ 
.. rustic chiefe, who assumed tlie appellation of Tcmjou^ quesuin 
. gradually became the conquerors and the sovereigns of a 
. formidable empire. Towards the east their victorious arms were 
^ stopped only by the ocean ; and the tribes, which are thinly scattered 
. between the Amoor and the extreme peninsula of Corea, adhered, 
with reluctance, to the standard of the Huns. On the west, near the 
^ head of the Irtish, and in the valleys of Imaus, they found a more 
ample space, and more numerous enemies. One of the lieutenants 
^ of the Tanjou subdued, in a single expedition, twenty-six nations ; 
' the Igours,^* distinguished above the Tartar race by the use of letters, 

^ M. de Quignes (torn. ii. p. 1-124) has given the original hiatory of the ancient 
Hiong-non, or Huns.* The Chinese geography of the& country (torn. i. part ii. 
' p. Iv.-bdii.) seems to comprise a part of th^r conquests. 

^' * See in Du Halde (torn. iv. p. 18-65) a circumstantial description, with a correct 
mau, of the country of the Mongous. 

w The Igours, or Vigours, were divided into three branches — hunters, shepherds, 
' Mid husbandmen; and the last class was despised by the two former. See Abulghazi, 
part ii. c. 7.^ 

word Huns as the collective name of a Altai mountains under a Chinese name, 

noe, of which the Khacars, Avars, Bui- and who are mentioned a^ powerful about 

"'I girians, and other nations were subdi- a.d. 545. It was to the Khagan or 

visions. Now the Khasars, who are first Khan of these Turks, who was named 

=: mentioned in ▲.d. 626, are expressly said Dizabulusy that Justin sent an embassy in 

'^' by Theophanes to be Turks from the ▲.!>. 569. (See Editor's note, o. xlii., next 

East (T*^iM4 mri rnt !^. »St Km^m^wt to note 36.>— S. 

iffW^tv^n, Theoph. p. 263, ed. Paris; * Most writers, since the time of Gib- 

p. 485, ed. Bonn.); and their chief ruler bon, follow De Quignes in identifying the 

-_ was Chagan, which is evidently the same Hiong-nou, or Hiong<nd, with the Huns. 

J as khun or khakaii, the title of all the R^musat says (Bech^ches sur les Languea 

~^ Turkish or Mongolian ohiefe or emperors. Tartares, p. 9) that the word Hioog-nft 

. In the same way the chief ruler of the signifies "revolted slaves" in Chinese, 

Avars is called Chagan. Moreover the jiut as most of the names given by the 

description of the manners of the Huns Chinese to the nomadie races are exprcs> 

Tssembles that of the Turks or Mongols, sive of the hatred which the former people 

•nd not that of the Ugrians; while the felt for these disturbers of their peace. 

eountries occupied by the Huns, which are But if Hiong-n A be the same word as Hun, 

the same as toe Turkish area, render it it is most likely s native name; since 

prolwlile that they wore Turks rather than otherwise the Greeks and Romans would 

Mongols. hardly have called the people by the same 

If tbo Hiong-nil of the Chinese writers name, and it is very improbable that the 

SETS the same as the Huns of the Classics, Huns should have carried tnt 9 Europe the 

tne identitv of the Huns and the Turks contemptuous term applied to them by 

becomes almost certain. The Chinese the Chinese. — S. 

WTit<.'rBflny that the Hiong-nii ore the some ^ The hi8tory of the Igours, or Ooi- 

as ths Tli'ii-kiii. who are the TuriLS of the gours, as they are more correctly called. 
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were in the number of his vassals ; and, by the strange oonnedicmfli 
human events, the flight of one of those vagrant tribes recalled the 
victorious Parthians from the invasion of Syria,** On the ade of the 
north, the ocean was assigned as the limit of the power of the Hmn 
Without enemies to resist their progress, or ¥dtnesses to contrMfict 
their vanity, they might securely achieve a real, or imaginarj, 
conquest of the frozen regions of Siberia, The Northern Sea vis 
fixed as the remote boundary of their empire. But the name of thit 
sea, on whose shores the patriot Sovou embraced the life of a shepberi 
and an exile,*^ may be transferred, with much more probability, to the 
Baikal, a capacious bason, above three hundred miles in lengdi,* 
which disdains the modest appellation of a lake,'* and which actuallj 
communicates ^dth the seas of the North, by the long oourae of the 
Angara, the Tongilska, and the Yenesei. The submission of m 
many distant nations might flatter the pride of the Tanjou ; but the 
valoiu" of the Huns could be rewarded only by the enjoyment of the 
wealth and luxury of the empire of the South. In the third oentufj 
before the Christian aera, a wall of fifteen hundred miles in loigth 
was constructed, to defend the frontiers of China agmnst the inroad 
of the Huns ; ^^ but this stupendous work, which holds a oonspicuon 
place in the map of the world, has never contributed to the safety of 

^ M^moires de rAcad^mie des Inscriptions, torn. xzr. p. 17>33. The ooo^re 
hensive view of M. de Quignos has compared these distant events. 

^' The fame of Sovou, or So-ou, his merit, and his singular adventures, an stfil 
celebrated in China. See the Eloge de Moukden, p. 20, and notes, p. 241-247; lad 
M^moiros sur la Chine, tom. iii. p. 317-360. 

*' See Isbrand Ives in Harris's Collection, vol. ii. p. 931 ; BeU's Trmveli, tcL l 
p. 247-254; and Qmelin, in the Hist. Q^n^rale dos Voyages, tom. xviii. p. 283-SJ9. 
They all remark the vulgar opinion, that the holy sea grows angry and tempestuooi 
if any one presumes to call it a lake. This grammatical nicety oftcoi excites a disnsit 
between the absurd superstition of the mariners and the absurd obstinacy of traveUen. 

^ The construction of the wall of China is mentioned by Du Halde (torn, ii p. 45) 
and De Guiguos (tom. ii. p. 59).i> 



has been collected from Chinese authori- the arfc of writing. B^mnaat, Rechorcba 

ties by Visdelou, R^musat, and Klaproth, sur lee Langues Tarttu'ee, c. 2, 6 ; lyObwo, 

and by D'Ohssou from manuscripts of the Histoire des Mongols, vol. i. ; Pricbard, 

Mohammedan historians. Their language Researches into the Physical HisUxy d 

represents the old Turkish language before Mankind, vol. iiL p. 311, seq,, 3kil «dit 

it became corrupted by a muLture of Per- — S. 

sian aiid Arabic words. It was reduced " The modem Russian accounts make 

to writing many centuries before letters this lake about 400 miles in length, vit^ 

were known among other nations of Cen- a mean breadth of between 30 and ^ 

tral Asia. The alphabet of the Ouigours miles. — S. 

is derived from the Syrian Estranghelo, ^ This wall was finished by Chi-hosi^ 

and was introduced among them by the ti, of the dynasty of Tbsin, »c 244 

mi^ssionarica of the Nestorian Christians. According to Chinese authorities i^ 

It was through the Ouigom^ that the length is 10,000 11. (On the tt" see Q»t>- 

Syriau alphabet was diffused among the Don's note below, No. 52.) It ki fiom ^ 

Mongolian and Tungusian nations. It is bo 25 feet high. R^musat, KouTeaax X^ 

said that at tho command of Zingis- langcs Asiatiques, vol. i. p. 5S. & 

Khan the Oui^^ui's taught tho Mongols 
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an unwarlike people. The cavalry of the Tanjou frequently consisted 
of two or three hundred thousand men, formidable by the matchless 
dexterity with which they managed their bows and tiieir horses ; by 
their hardy patience in supporting the inclemency of the weather ; 
and by the incredib e speed of their march, which was seldom checked 
by torrents or precipices, by the deepest rivers, or by the most lofty 
mountains. 

lliey spread themselves at once over the face of the country ; and 
their rapid impetuosity surprised, astonished, and discon- 
certed tiie grave and elaborate tactics of a Chinese army, with uw 
The emperor Kaoti,^^ a soldier of fortune, whose personal Anu christ. 
merit had raised him to the throne, marched against the 
Huns with those veteran troops which had been trained in the civil 
wars of China. But he was soon surrounded by the barbarians ; and, 
after a siege of seven days, the monarch, hopeless of relief, was 
reduced to purchase his deliverance by an ignominious capitulation. 
The successors of Eaoti, whose lives were dedicated to the arts of 
peace, or the luxury of the palace, submitted to a more permanent 
disgrace. They too hastily confessed the insufficiency of arms and 
fortifications. They wei^ too easily convinced that, while the blazing 
signals announced on every side the approach of the Huns, the 
Chinese troops, who slept with the helmet on their head, and the 
cuirass on their back, were destroyed by the incessant labour of 
ineffectual marches.'^ A regular payment of money and »lk was 
stipulated as the condition of a temporary and precarious peace ; and 
the wretched expedient of disguising a real tribute under the names 
of a gift or subsidy was practised by the emperors of Cliina as well 
as by those of Rome. But there still remidned a more disgraceful 
artide of tribute, which violated the sacred feelings of humanity and 
nature. The hardships of the savage life, which destroy in their 
infancy the children who are bom with a less healthy and robust 
constitution, introduce a remarkable disproportion between the 
numbers of the two sexes. The Tartars are an ugly and even 
deformed race; and while they consider their own women as the 
instruments of domestic labour, their desires, or rather their appetites, 

** See the life of Lieoupang, or Kaoti, in the Hist, de la Chine, publiahed at Paris, 
1777, Sco.f torn. i. p. 442-522. This Toluminous vroik is the tnuulation (by the P. 
de Mailla) of the TSng'Kien-Kang'Mou, the celebrated abridgment of the great History 
of Semakouang (a.d. 1084) and his continuators.* 

*^ See a free and ample memorial, presented by a Mandarin to the emperor Venti 
(before Christ 180-157), in Du Halde (torn. ii. p. 412-426), from a coUection of State 
papers, marked with the red pencil by Kamhi hunself (p. 384-612). Another memorial 
from the minister of war (Kang-Mou, tom. iL p. 555) supplies some curious circum* 
of the manners of the Huns. 



* On this wori: see R^musat, ut supra, toI. iL d. I5d 
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are directed to the enjoyment of more elegant beauty. A tAA 
band of the fairest maidens of China was annually devoted to tk 
rude embraces of the Huns ;'* and the alfianoe of the haughty TanJMi 
was secured by their marriage with the genuine, or adopted, dangfaten 
of the Imperial fieimily, which vainly attempted to escape die eacfi- 
legious pollution. The situation of these unhappy victims is descriM 
in the verses of a Chinese princess, who laments that she had beet 
condemned by her parents to a <Ustant exile, under a barbsran 
husband; who complains that sour milk was her only drink, n? 
flesh her only food, a tent her only palace ; and who expresses, in s 
strain of pathetic rimplicity, the natural wisn tnat sae were tms- 
formed into a bird, to fly back to her dear country, the object of kcr 
tender and perpetual regret.^' 
The conquest of China has been twice achieved by the pastonl 

tribes of the North : the forces of the Huns were not miierior 
fauoftho to those of the Moguls, or of the Mantcheoux ; and thor 

ambition might entertain the most sanguine hopes of sucoes. 
But their pride was humbled, and their progress was checked, bjr flie 
arms and policy of Vouti,'® the fifth emperor of the powerful dynaatt 
Ant chrut ^^ ^^® Hbxi. Iu his loug rcigu* of fifty-four years, the 
i^^-sf • barbarians of the southern provinces submitted to the km 
and manners of China ; and the ancient limits of the monardiy wot 
enlarged from the great river of Kiang to the port of Canton. 
Instead of confining himself to the timid operations of a dekxam 
war, his lieutenants penetrated many hundred miles into the countrf 
of the Huns. In those boundless deserts, where it is impossible to 
form magazines, and difficult to transport a sufficient supply of pro- 
visions, the armies of Vouti were repeatedly exposed to intolerable 
hardships : and, of one hundred and forty thousand soldiers who 
marched against the barbarians, thirty thousand only returned in 
safety to the feet of their master. These losses, however, were 
compensated by splendid and decisive success. The Chinese generals 
improved the superiority which they derived from the temper of their 
arms, their chariots of war, and the service of their Tartar auxiliaries. 
The camp of the Tanjou was surprised in the midst of sleep and 
intemperance ; and, though the monarch of the Huns bravely cut liis 
way through the ranks of the enemy, he left above fifteen thousand of 
his subjects on the field of battle. Yet this signal victory, which wis 

*• A supply of women is mentioned as a customary article of treaty and tribntr 
(Hist, de la Conqufite de la Chine par lee Tartares Mantcheoux, torn. L p. 186, IW, 
with the note of the editor). 

" De Guignes, Hist, des Huus, torn. ii. p. 62. 

'• See the reign of the emperor Vouti, in the Kaug-Mou, torn. iii. p. 1-S8. 
tarious and inoonsifitent characti>r seems to bo imiMitialiy drawn. 
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preceded and followed by many bloody engagements, contributed 
much less to the destruction of the power of the Huns, than the 
effectual policy which was employed to detach the tributary Antchrtet. 
nations firom their obedience. Intimidated by the arms, or '"• 
allured by the promises, of Vouti and his successors, the most con- 
siderable tribes, both of the East and of the West, disclaimed the 
authority of the Tanjou. While some acknowledged themselves the 
allies or vassals of the empire, they all became the implacable enemies 
of the Huns : and the numbers of that haughty people, as soon as 
tbey were reduced to their native strength, might, perhaps, have been 
contained within the walls of one of the great and populous cities of 
China.^* The desertion of his subjects, and the perplexity of a civil 
war, at length compelled the Tanjou himself to renounce the dignity 
of an independent sovereign, and the freedom of a warlike and high- 
spirited nation. He was received at Sigan, the capital of j^j,,, Q^t. 
the monarchy, by the troops, the mandarins, and the em- ^^' 
peror himself, with all the honours that could adorn and disguise the 
triumph of Chinese vanity. ^^ A magnificent palace was prepared for 
his reception ; his place was assigned above all the princes of the 
royal family ; and the patience of the barbarian king was exhausted 
by the ceremonies of a banquet, which consisted of eight courses of 
meat, and of nine solemn pieces of music. But he performed, on his 
knees, the duty of a respectful homage to the emperor of China; 
]ironounced, in his own name, and in the nairv! of hb successors, a 
perpetual oath of fidelity; and gratefully accepted a seal, which 
was bestowed as the emblem of his regal dependence. After this 
humiliating submission, the Tanjous sometimes departed from their 
allegiance, and seized the &vourable moments of war and rapine ; 
but the monarchy of the Huns gradually declined, till it was broken, 
by civil dissenaon, into two hostile and separate kingdoms. One of 
the princes of the nation was urged by fear and ambition 
to retire towards the south with eight hords, which com- 
posed between forty and fifty thousand families. He obtained, with 
the title of Tanjou, a convenient territory on the verge of the Chmese 
provinces ; and his constant attachment to the service of the empm) 
was secured by weakness and the desire of revenge. From the time 
of this fatal schism, the Huns of the north continued to languish 
about fifty years, till tiiey were oppressed on every side by their 

* ThiB expresdon is used in tlie memorial to the emperor Venti (Du Halde, torn. ii. 
p. 417). Without adopting the ezagserations of Mi^oo Polo and Isaac Voeaius, we 
mar rationally allow for Pokin two omlioDS of inhabitants. The cities of the south, 
which contain the manufactures of China, are still more populous. 

^ See the Kang-Mou, torn. iii. p. 150. and the subsequent events under th? propet 
years. This memorable festiTal is celebrated in the Eloge do Houkdeu, and ex 
plained in a note by the P. Gaubil, p. 8S, 90. 
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foreign and domestic enemies. The proud inscription^' of a oohnmi, 
erected on a lofty mountain, announced to posterity that a Chinese 
army had marched seven hundred miles into the heart of their coontiy. 
The Sienpi/* a trihe of Oriental Tartars^ retaliated the 
injuries which they had formerly sustained ; and the power 
of the Tanjous, after a reign of thirteen hundred years, was utterly 
destroyed before the end of the first century of the Christian sra.^ 
The fate of the vanquished Huns was diversified by the variou 
influence of character and situatioa^^ Above one hundred 
emigFations thousand pcrsous, the poorest, indeed, and the most pusilla- 
nimous of the people, were contented to remain in tbdr 
native country, to renounce their peculiar name and origin, and to 
mingle with the victorious nation of the SienpL Fifty-eight honk, 
about two hundred thousand men, ambitious of a more honourable 
servitude, retired towards the south, implored the protection of the 
emperors of China, and were permitted to inhabit and to guard tlie 
extreme frontiers of the province of Chansi and the territory of 
Ortous. But the most warlike and powerful tribes of the Hum 
maintained in their adverse fortune the undaunted spirit of their 
ancestors. The Western world was open to their valour, and they 
resolved, under the conduct of their hereditary chieftains, to disoovif 
and subdue some remote country which was still inacceamble to the 
arras of the Sienpi and to the laws of China.** The course of thrir 
emigration soon carried them beyond the mouutains of Imaus and the 
limits of the Chinese geography ; but we are able to distinguish the 
two great divisions of these formidable exiles, which directed their 
march towards the Oxus and towards the Volga. The first 
iiuiis'of of these colonies established their dominion in the fniitfiil 
*''*'"*"** and extensive plains of Sogdiana, on the eastern side of the 
Caspian, where they preserved the name of Huns, with the epithet d 
Euthalites or Nepthalites.* Their manners were soflcned, anderen 

^' This inscription was composed on the spot by Ponkou, President of the TriboDiI 
of History (Kang-Mou, torn. iii. p. 392). Similur monuments have been discoTvad 
in many parts of Tartary (Histoire des Huns, tom. ii. p. 122). 

** M. de Quignes (tom. i. p. 189) has inserted a short account of the SienpL 

^ The sera of the Huns is placed by the Chinese 1210 years before Christ. But tht 
«ories of their kings does not commence till the year 230 (Hist, des Huns, torn, ii* 
p. 21. 123). 

^ The various accidents of the downfal and flight of the Huns are related in ^ 
Kaug-Mou, tom. iii. p. 88, 91, 95, 139, &c. The smaU numbers of each kord nay 
be ascribed to their losses and divisions. 

^ M. de Quignes has skilfully traced the footsteps of the Huns through the Tut 
deserts of Tartary (tom. ii. p. 123, 277, &c. 325, &c.). 



* Euthalites seems to be a misprint for quently mention the wars carried on ^ 

Ephthalites ('E^^aX/ra/), which is the this people against the PersisDS, eaU Umi 

name found in Procopius (Bell. Persic, i. Hephthal. The form NephthaUtes (Hifi^ 

• 3). The Armenian writoi-s. who fro- Xtrmt) employed by TheophuMS (pu IH 
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heir features were insensibly improved, by the mildness of the cli« 
nate and their long residence in a flourishing province/* which 
uight still retain a faint hupression of the arts of Greece.*"' The 
vhite Huns, a name which they derived from the change of theii 
jomplexions, soon abandoned the pastoral life of Scythia. Gorgo, 
vhich, under the appellation of Carizme, has since enjoyed a tempo- 
rary splendour, was the residence of the king, who exercised a legal 
luthority over an obedient people. Their luxury was maintained by 
:he labour of the Sogdians; and the only vestige of their ancient 
barbarism was the custom which obliged all the companions, perhaps 
to the number of twenty, who had shared the liberality of a wealthy 
lord, to be buried alive in the same grave.** The vicinity of the 
EIuiis to the provinces of Persia involved them in frequent and bloody 
wntests with the power of that monarchy. But they respected, iu 
peace, the faith of treaties ; in war, the dictates of humanity ; and 
their memorable victory over Peroses, or Firuz, displayed the mode- 
ration as well as the valour of the barbarians. The second ThcHunnof 
division of their comitrymen, the Huns who gradually ad- ***® ^***®^ 
vanced towards the north-west, were exercised by the hard- 
ships of a colder climate and a more laborious march. Necessity 
compelled them to exchange the silks of China for the furs of Siberia ; 
the imperfect rudiments of civilized life were obliterated; and the 
native fierceness of the Huns was exasperated by their intercourse 
with the savage tribes, who were compared, with some propriety, to 
the wild beasts of the desert Their independent spirit soon rejected 
the hereditary succession of the Tanjous ; and while each hord waa 
governed by its peculiar mursa, their tumultuary council directed the 
public measures of the whole nation. As late as the thirteenth cen- 
tury their transient residence on the eastern banks of the Volga was 
attested by the name of Great Hungary.*' In the winter they 

^ MohAmmed, sultau of Carizme, reigned in Sogdiana when it waa invaded 
(a.d. 1218) by Zingia and bia Moguls. The Oriental butoriAna (see IXHerbelot, Petit 
de la Croix, &c.) celebrate tbe populoua citiea wbicb he mined, and the fruitful 
country which he desolated. In the next century the same provinces of Chorasmia 
and Mawaralnabr were described by Abulfeda (Hudson, Qeograph. Minor, torn. iii.). 
Their actual misery may be seen in the Genealogical History of the Tartars, p. 423-469. 

^ Justin (xli. 6) has left a short abridgment of the Greek kings of Bactriaua. To 
their industry I should ascribe the new and extraordinary trade which transported 
the merchandizes of India into Europe by the Oxus, the Caspian, the Cyrus, the 
Phasis, and the Euxine. The other ways, both of the land and sea, were possessed 
by the Soleucides and the Ptolemies. (See I'Esprit des Loix, 1. zxi.) 

^ Procopius de Bell. Persico, 1. i. c. 3, p. 9 [torn. i. p. 16, ed. Bonn.]. 

* In the thirteenth century, the monk Rubruquis (who traversed the immenso 



•d. Paris; p. 188, ed. Bonn) ia probably Paris; p. 159, ed. Bonn). The preseol 

A corruption of Ephthalites (St. Martin, IHuroomans are most likely their deac en d* 

Kotcfl on Le Beau, vol. iv. p. 255). Thev anta. — S. 
are called Cidaritcc by Priscua (p. 43, ed. 
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descended with tneir flocks and herds towards the mouth of dot 
mighty river ; and their summer excursions reached as high a8 tk 
latitude of Saratoff, or perhaps the conflux of the Kama. Siidiit 
least were the recent limits of tlie black Calmucks,^ who remaiod 
about a century under the protection of Russia, a^d who have ODoe 
returned to their native seats on the frontiers of the Chinese empiit 
The march and the return of those wandering Tartars, whose united 
camp consists of fifty thousand tents or fomilies, illustrate the disUst 
emigrations of the ancient Huns.*^ 

It is impossible to fill the dark interval of time which elapsed after 

the Huns of the Volga were lost in the eyes of the ChinefiC 
aunt of the and before they showed themselves to those of the Romaiis. 

There is some reason, however, to apprehend that the same 
force which had driven them irom their native seats still continued to 
impel their march towards the frontiers of Europe. The fower of 
the Sienpi, their implacable enemies, which extended above tbree 
thousand miles from cast to west,^^ must have gradually oppre^ 
them by the weight and terror of a formidable neighbouihood ; and 
the flight of the tribes of Scythia would inevitably tend to increase 
the strength or to contract the territories of the Huns. The hanh 
and obscure appellations of those tribes would offend the ear, witlioot 
informing the understanding, of the reader; but I cannot suppress the 
very natural suspicion that the Huns of the North derived a conside^ 
able reinforcement from the ruin of the dynasty of the South, which, 
in the course of the third century, submitted to the dominion or 
China; that the bravest warriors marched away in search of their 
free and adventurous countrymen ; and that, as they had been 
divided by prosperity, they were easily reunited by the commoD 
hardships of their adverse fortuiic.^^ The Huns, with their floda 

plain of Ripzak in his journey to the court of the Great Khan) obeerred th« i^miri 
able name of JIungary, with tho traces of a common language and origiii (Hiit drt 
Voyages, torn. vii. p. 269). 

*^ BeU (vol. i. p. 29-34) and the editors of the Qenealogioal History (p. 539) ten 
described the Calmucks of the Volga in the beginning of the pi^esent ocutuiy. 

*^ This great transmi^tiou of 300,0()0 Calmucks, or Torgoats, ha{qie]i«l in tht 
year 1771. The original narrative of Kien-loug, the reigning emperor of ChiiUy whick 
was intended for the inscription of a column, has been translated by the miuioBariw 
of Pekin (Mdmoiroe sur la Chine, torn. i. p. 401-418). The empert>r sffeeti tbi 
smooth and specious language of tho Son of Heaven, and the Father of his Pteple. 

'^ The Kang-Mou (tom. iii. p. 447) ascribes to their conquests a space of 14, IW <tf. 
According to the present standard, 200 its (or more accurately 193) are equal to au 
degree of latitude; and one English mile consequently exceeds three miles of dust. 
But there are strong reasons to believe that the ancient li scarcely eqoaUed onS'hilf 
of the modem. See tho elaborate researches of M. d'Anville, a geographer who ii 
not a stranger in any ago or climate of the globe. (Memoires de I'Acad. too. H 
p. 125-502. Mesures Itindraires, p. 1 54-167.) 

" Soe tho Histoire des Huns, tom. ii. p. 125-144. The subsequent history (p. 146« 
277) of three or four Huimic dyoastiea evidently proves that their wmm-^^i niiitvM 
not impaired by a long residence in China. 
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and herds, their wires and children, their dependents and allies, were 
transported to the West of the Volga, and they boldly advanced to 
inTade the country of the Alani, a pastoral people, who occupied, or 
wasted, an extensive tract of the deserts of Scythia. The plains 
between the Volga and the Tanais were covered with the tents of the 
Alani, but their name and manners were diffused over the wide 
extent of their conquests ; and the painted tribes of the Agathyra and 
Greloni were confounded among their vassals. Towards the north 
they penetrated into the frozen regions of Siberia, among the savages 
who were accustomed, in their rage or hunger, to the taste of human 
flesh ; and their southern inroads were pushed as fiar as the confines 
of Persia and India. The mixture of Sarmatic and German blood 
bad contributed to improve the features of the Alani, to whiten their 
swarthy complexions, and to tinge their hair with a yellowish cast, 
which is seldom found in the Tartar race. They were less deformed 
io their persons, less brutish in their manners, than the Huns ; but 
they did not yield to those formidable barbarians in their martial and 
independent spirit ; in the love of freedom, which rejected even the 
use of domestic slaves ; and in the love of arms, which considered 
war and rapine as the pleasure and the glory of mankind. A naked 
sctmetar, fixed in the ground, was the only object of their religious 
worship ; the scalps of tiieir enemies formed the costiy trappings of 
tlieir horses ; and tiiey viewed with pity and contempt the pusillani- 
mcius warriors who patienUy expected the infirmities of age and the 
tortures of lingering disease.^^ On the banks of the Tanais the 
nulitary power of the Huns and the Alani encountered each other 
with equal valour, but with unequal success. The Huns prevailed in 
the bloody contest ; the king of the Alani was slain ; and the remains 
of the vanquished nation were dispersed by the ordinary alternative 
of flight or submiflsion.^^ A colony of exiles found a secure refuge 

** Utquo hominibiiB quietis et placidm otium est Toluntabile, Ha il]c« perioula 
javmnt et bella. Judioatnr ibi baittxiA qui in proelk) profuderit animam: senMoentee 
etiaui et fortuitis mortibna mmido digreesos, ut degeneres et ignayos, eonvidn 
atrooibus iuaeetantur. [Ammlan. xuL 2.j We must tlunk highly of the oonquerort 
of such men. 

^ On the aubieot of the Alani, lee Amnuanns (xxxi. 2>, Jomandee (de Reboa 
Oeticia, o. 24), M. de Ouignea (Hiat. dea Huna, torn. ii. p. 27t)), and the Genealogical 
Hiatory of the Tartan (torn. IL p. 617)." 



* There haa been much dispute respect- the ancient writers seem to prove that 

ing the ethnological afllnitiea of the they belonged to the Tartar or nomadio 

Alani. It is uauaUy supposed that re- races of Asia. Thus Lucian says (Toxnria, 

mains of them still exist m the Ossetn, a o. 51, vol. ii. p. 557, ed. Reits) that their 

people of Mount Caucasus^ who are said language and dress were the same as those 

by ancient traveUers to hare alto borne of the Scythians; and Ammiantts (xxxi. 

the name of Alans. But these Ossets c. 2) describes them as resembling the 

appear to be an Indo-European people; Huns, but leas savage in form an<l manners. 

wlule all the descriptions ot the Uani by This would poiut to u Turkisli origin. 
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tu the mountains of Caucasus^ between the Euxme and the Caqfuan, 
where they still preserve their name and their independence. Another 
colony advanced, with more intrepid courage, towards the shores of 
the Baltic ; associated themselves with the northern tribes of Ger- 
many ; and shared the spoil of the Roman provinces of Gaul and 
Spain. But the greatest part of the nation of the Alani embraced 
the offers of an honourable and advantageous union ; and the Huds^ 
who esteemed the valour of their less fortunate enemies, proceeded, 
with an increase of numbers and confidence, to invade the limits of 
the Gothic empire. 

The great Uermanric, whose dominions extended fix)m the Baltic 
jhdr to the Euxine, enjoyed, in the full maturity of age and re- 

Ste^oiSr*' putation, the fruit of his victories, when he was alarmed bj 
A j>. 376. ^Q formidable approach of an host of unknown enemies,^ 
on whom his barbarous subjects might, without injustice, bestow the 
epithet of barbarians. The numbers, the strength, the rapid motions, 
and the implacable cruelty of the Huns were felt, and dreaded, and 
magnified by the astonished Goths, who beheld their fields and 
villages consumed with flames and deluged with indiscriminate 
slaughter. To these real terrors they added the surprise and aUior- 
rence which were excited by the shrill voice, the uncouth gestureB^ 
and the strange deformity of the Huns.* These savages of Scytfaia 
were compared (and the picture had some resemblance) to the am- 

^ As we are possessed of the authentic history of the Hmis, it would be impertbot 
to repeat or to refute the fables which misrepresent their origin and progreSy iher 
passage of the mud or water of the M»otis in pursuit of an ox or stag, lea IndM 
qu'ils avoieut d^couvertes, &c. (Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 20] p. 224. Sozomen, 1. tI. c 37. 
Procopius, Hist. Misoell. c. 5. Joruandes, c. 24. Qrandeiir et Decadence, itc, 6m 
Remains, c. 17.) 

which is confirmed by the fact that their in fact, it is difficolt to ascribe the profMr 

area, the country north of the Caucasus, share in the features of this hideous fit- 

betweeu the lower Don and the lower ture to nature, to the barbarous skill vitk 

Volga, is now occupied by the Nogay which they were self-disfigured, or to tbt 

Turks, who cannot be shown to be of terror and hatred of the Romazis. Thar 

recent introduction. If we were to trust noses were flattened by their nurses, their 

the Peraian tradition as preserved by cheeks were gashed by an iron insfam* 

Ferdusi, the Alan&n dwelt in the most ment, that the scars might look moit 

ancient times on the northern side of the fearful and prevent the growth of ^ 

coimtiy of the Parupamisus, near the beard. (Jomaiides and Sidomus Apd* 

laud Ghur or Ghordzeh. These AlanAn linoris [Carm. ii. v. 254, 9eqq,J): — 



are said by Klaproth to be mentioned in Obtan<lit teneru drcnmdua 

the Chinese Annala under the names Ut galels cedant. 

of Tan-thsai, Alanna, Alan, and subse- Tet he adds that their forms were robeil 



quently of Suthle and Suth. See Klap- and manly, their height of a middle 

roth, Tableaux Historiques de I'Asie, but, from the habit of riding, diqvo- 

&1 74, scq. ; 2^U8S, Die Deutschen und die portioned, 
achbarstanime, p. 700, seq. ; Schafarik, Sunt ppctora vaata, 

Slawische Alterthiimer, vol. i. p. 350; l"n'^j;"ild^'l;oSuT*m^'"'*"2S^^ 

Latham, The Germania of Tacitus, Epilog., sr™n';2"equU<SIilc 1^ s^ ^SSar 

p. c. — S. Si svdeaut. 

* Art «ddcd to their native ugliness; —41. 
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mals who walk very awkwardly on two legs, and to the misshapen 
figures, the Termini^ which were often placed on the bridges of anti- 
quity. They were distinguished from the rest of the human species 
by their broad shoulders, flat noses, and small black eyes, deeply 
buried in the head; and as they were almost destitute of beards, 
they never enjoyed either the manly graces of youth or the venerable 
aspect of age.^^ A fabulous origin was assigned worthy of their 
form and manners, — that the witches of Scythia, who, for their foul 
and deadly practices, had been driven from society, had copulated in 
the desert with infernal spirits, and that the Huns were the offspring 
of this execrable conjunction.*® The tale, so fiill of horror and 
absurdity, was greedily embraced by the credulous hatred of the 
Goths; but while it gratified their hatred it increased their fear, 
since the posterity of daemons and witches might be supposed tc 
inherit some share of the praetematural powers as well as of the 
malignant temper of their parents. Against these enemies. Her- 
manric prepared to exert the united forces of the Gothic state ; but 
he soon discovered that his vassal tribes, provoked by oppression, 
were much more inclined to second than to repel the invasion of the 
Huns. One of the chiefe of the Roxolani*' had formerly deserted 
the standard of Hermanric, and the cruel tyrant had condemned the 
innocent wife of the traitor to be torn asunder by wild horses. The 
brothers of that unfortunate woman seized the favourable moment of 
revenge. The aged king of the Goths languished some time after 
the dangerous wound which he received from their daggers ; but the 
conduct of the war was retarded by his infirmities ; and the public 
councils of the nation were distracted by a spirit of jealousy and 
discord. His death, which has been imputed to his own despair, left 
the reins of government in the hands of Withimer, who, with the 
doubtful aid of some Scythian mercenaries, maintained the unequal 
contest against the arms of the Huns and the Alani till he was 
defeated and slain in a decisive battle. The Ostrogoths submitted 
to their fate : and the royal race of the Amali will hereafter be found 
among the subjects of the haughty Attila. But the person of Wi- 

^ ProdigioBse formsB, et pandi; ut bi^^des existimee bestiiui; vel quales in comniar- 
ginandis pontibuB, effigiati stipites dolautur iucomptL Ammian. xxxi. 2. JorDandei 
(c. 24) draws a strong caricature of a Calmuck face. Species pavend& nigredine . . . 

Jusedam deformis o£fa, non facies ; habensque magis puncta quam lumina. See Buffon, 
llist. Natarelle, torn. iii. p. 380. 

^ This execrable origin, which Jomandes (o. 24) describes with the rancour of a 
Qoth, might be originally derived from a mora pleasing fuble of the Greeks (Ucrodot. 
L iv. c. 9, &c.). 

** The Roxolani may be the fathers of the 'Pifs, the Russians (D' Anville, Empire dc 
Rujwie, p. 1-10), whose residence (ad. 862) about Novogrod Veliki cannot be Tery 
remote from that which the Geographer of Ravenna (i. 12, iv. 4, 46, v. '.*8, 30) assigai 
to the Roxolani (a.d. 886).* 



* See on the origin of the Ruaa Editor's note, e. Iv. iio\A V.\.< 
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theric, the infant king, was saved by the diligence of Alatbew al 
Saphrax ; two warriors of approved valour and fidelity, whu, byd» 
tious marches, conducted the independent remains of the natiQiri 
the Ostrogoths towards the Danastus,* or Dniester, a oonadenUr 
river, which now separates theTiurkish dominions firom the 6m|Kici( 
Russia. On the bauks of the Dniester the prudent Athanaric^ WM 
attentive to his own than to the general safety, had fixed the caapcf 
the Visigoths; with the firm resolution of opposing the victuiias 
barbarians, whom he thought it less advisable to provoke. Ik 
ordinary speed of the Huns was checked by the weight of h$gpf 
and the encumbrance of captives; but their military skill deoeinl 
and almost destroyed the army of Athauaric. Wliile the Judge rf 
the Visigoths defended the banks of the Dniester he was enoompinBl 
and attacked by a numerous detachment of cavalry, who, hj Ae 
'light of the moon, had passed the river in a fordabfe place; andil 
was not without the utmost efforts of courage and conduct tbat k 
was able to effect his retreat towards the hilly country. The i» 
daunted general had already formed a new and judicious plaocf 
defensive war ; and the strong lines which he was preparing to o» 
struct between the mountains, the Fruth, and the Danube, wodl 
have secured the extensive and fertile territory that bears the modoi 
name of Walachia from the destructive inroads of the Huna.*^ Bi 
the hopes and measures of the Judge of the Vifflgoths were sooa & 
appointed by the trembling impatience of his dismayed countnmcii 
who were persuaded by their fears that the interposition of tk 
Danube was the only barrier that could save them from the nai 
pursuit and invincible valour of the barbarians of Scythia. CiMkr 
the command of Fritigcrn and Alavivus,®* the body of the ""»"" 
hastily advanced to the banks of the great river, and implored tb 
protection of the Roman emperor of the East. Athanaric hissoA 
still anxious to avoid the guilt of perjury, retired, with a baud d 
faitliful followers, into the mountainous country of Caucaland, wbii 
appears to have been guarded and almost concealed by the impeofr 
trable forests of Transylvania.''^ ^ 

*^ The text of Ammianus neems to be imperfect or corrupt; bat the nature of tki 
ground explaiiis, and almost dciiuos, the Gothic rampnrt. M^moires de I'AiiiUhiil 
&c. turn, xxviii. p. 444-462. 

^' M. de Buat (Hist, dos Peuples de I'Europe, torn. ▼!. p. 407) has eonoeindi 
strange idea, that Alavivus was the same person as Ulphilas the ciotliio bahop; tf' 
that Ulphilas, the grandson of a CappadooiaD captive, became a teiuponTpnooe d 
the Goths. 

^ Ammianus (xxxi. '^) and Jomoudcs (de Rebus Geticia, c. 24) describe tht i^ 
Tersion of the Gothic empire by the Huns. 



• More correctly Danai*triH, called by position of this land ia that of M. IW^ 

the earlier clnsuical i^Titcrs Tyras.- S. Prun. He thinks that Caucabmd ■ tfci 

*» The most probable opinion a^ t^ ♦.he territory of the Cacoenae^ phnd fcj 
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;> After Valens had terminated the Gothic war with some appearance 
:::.-iif glory and success, he made a progress through his .j^q,,^,^, 
. dominions of Asia, and at lenirth fixed his residence in the implore the 
•capital of Syria, The five years'^ which he spent at «fv«ieii*, 
. Antioch were employed to watch, from a secure distance, 
the hostile designs of the Persian monarch ; to check the depredations 
of the Saracens and Isaurians ; '^^ to enforce, by arguments more 
prevalent than those of reason and eloquence, the belief of the Arian 
theology ; and to satisfy his anxious suspicions by the promiscuous 
execution of the innocent and the guilty. But the attention of the 
emperor was most seriously engaged by the important intelligence 
^rhich he received from tiie civil and military officers who were 
intrusted with the defence of the Danube. He was informed that 
xhe North was agitated by a furious tempest ; that the irruption of 
the Huns, an unknown and monstrous race of savages, had subverted 
the power of the Goths ; and that the suppliant multitudes of that 
irarlike nation, whose pride was now humbled in the dust, covered a 
of many miles along the banks of the river. With outstretched 
and pathetic lamentations they loudly .deplored their past mis- 
ibrtunes and their present danger; acknowledged that tlieir only 
liope of safety was in the clemency of the Roman government ; and 
mo6t solemnly protested that, if the gracious liberality of the emperor 
irould permit them to cultivate the waste lands of Thrace, they should 
ever hold themselves bound, by the strongest obligations of duty and 
gratitude, to obey the laws and to guard the limits of the republia 
Xhese assurances were confirmed by the ambassadors of the Goths,* 
who impatiently expected from the mouth of Valens an answer that 
must finally determine the fisite of their unhappy countrymen. The 
emperor of the East was no longer guided by the wisdom and authority 
of bis elder brother, whose death happened towanls the end a !>.»&. 
of the preceding year ; and as the distressful situation of ^'"^* "* 
the Goths required an instant and peremptory decision, he was 
deprived of the favourite resource of feeble and timid minds, who 
consider he use of dilatory and ambiguous measures as the most 

^ The chrooologj of AmmUmui la obacare and imperfect. TUlemont has laboured 
to clear and lettle the ansaU of Valens. 

•• Zuaimus, 1. iv. [c. 2o] p. 'J2:J. Sozomen, 1. vi. c. 38. Tlie Iraurians, each winter, 
Infeated the roads of Afoa Minor, aa far at the neighbourhood of Constantinople 
BttMil, Epijit. cd. apud Tillemont Ilist. dea Empereurs, torn. v. p. 100. 



Ptolemy, 1. iii. c. 8, towards the Cor- form uf these different names. St. Hartm, 

pathian mountains, on the side of the ir. lO.'i. — M. 

present Transylvania, and therefore the * Soaomeu and Philoetorgius say that 

canton of Cacava, to the south t)f Her- the bishop Uhthilas was one of these am- 

manstadt, the capital of that principality, bossadors.— II. 

Caucaland, it is erident, is the Gothic 
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admirable efforts of consummate prudence. As long as the 
passions and interests subsist among mankind, the questions oi 
and peace, of justice and policy, which were debated in the coi 
of antiquity, will frequently present themselves as the subje 
modem deliberation. But the most experienced statesman of £i 
has never been sununoned to consider the propriety or the dan^ 
admitting or rejecting an innumerable multitude of barbanans, 
are driven by despair and hunger to solicit a settlement on the 
tories of a civilized nation. When that important propositio 
essentially connected with the public safety, was referred U 
ministers of Valens, they were perplexed and divided ; but they 
acquiesced in the flattering sentiment which seemed the most faToui 
to the pride, the indolence, and the avarice of their sovereign, 
slaves, who were decorated with the titles of praefects and gem 
dissembled or disregarded the terrors of this national emigration, 
extremely different from the partial and accidental colonies n 
had been received on the extreme limits of the empire. But 
applauded the liberality of fortune which had conducted, iTom 
most distant countries of the globe, a numerous and invincible 2 
of strangers to defend the throne of Valens, who might now ad 
the royal treasures the immense sums of gold supplied by tbe 
vincials to compensate their annual proportion of recruits, 
prayers of the Goths were granted, and their service was accepter 
the Imperial court ; and orders were immediately despatched to 
civil and military governors of the Thracian diocese to make 
necessary preparations for the passage and subsistence of a g: 
people, till a proper and sufficient territory could be allotted for t 
future residence. The liberality of the emperor was acoompan 
however, with two harsh and rigorous conditions, which prude 
might justify on the side of the Romans, but which distress al 
could extort from the indignant Goths. Before they passed 
Danube they were required to deliver their arms, and it was insis 
that their children should be taken from them and dispersed throi 
the provinces of Asia, where they might be civilized by the arts 
education, and serve as hostages to secure the fidelity of their paiei 
During this suspense of a doubtful and distant negociauon, i 
They ore impatient Goths made some rash attempts to pass \ 
tnm8jK.ru!d Danube without the permission of the government wlw 
tft^!?^ protection they had implored. Their motions were stric 
empire. obscrvcd by the vigilance of the troops which were statioD 
along the river, and their foremost detachments were defeati 
with considerable Slaughter ; yet such were the timid councils 
the rei^ of Valens, that the brave officers who had sencd th* 
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country in tlie execution of their duty were punished by tne Iosh of 

their employments, and narrowly escaped the loss of their heads. The 

Imperial mandate was at length received for transporting over the 

Danube the whole body of the Gothic nation ; ®* but the execution of 

this order was a task of labour and difficulty. The stream of tho 

Danube, which in those parts is above a mile broad,^^ had been 

swelled by incessant rains, and in this tumultuous passage many were 

*wept away and drowned by the rapid violence of the current A large 

fleet of vessels, of boats, and of canoes, was provided ; many days and 

nights they passed and repassed with indefatigable toil ; and the most 

strenuous diligence was exerted by the officers of Valens that not 

a single barbarian, of those who were reserved to subvert the 

foundations of Rome, should be left on the opposite shore. It was 

thought expedient that an accurate account should be taken of their 

numbers; but the persons who were employed soon desisted, with 

amazement and dismay, from the prosecution of the endless and 

impracticable task;^'' and the principal historian of the age most 

seriously affirms that the prodigious armies of Darius and Xerxes, 

which had so long been considered as the fables of vain and credulous 

antiquity, were now justified, in the eyes of mankind, by the evidence 

of tact and experience. A probable testimony has fixed the number 

of the Gothic warriors at two hundred thousand men ; and if we can 

venture to add the just proportion of women, of children, and of slaves, 

the whole mass of people which composed this formidable emigration 

must have amounted to near a million of persons, of both sexes and 

of all ages. The children of the Goths, those at least of a dis- 

tinguished rank, were separated from the multitude. They were 

conducted without delay to the distant scats assigned for their residence 

and education ; and as the numerous train of hostages or captives 

iwaaed through the dties, their gay and splendid apparel, their robust 

and martial figure, excited the surprise and envy of the provincials.' 

* The panage of the Danube is exposed by AmmiaDUB (xxxL 3» 4), Zosimus (1. iv. 
{e. 20] p. 223, 224), Eunapius in Exoerpt. Legal, (p. 19, 20 [p. 49, 50, ed Bonn]), 
«Dd Jornandee (c. 25, 26). Ammianua declares (c. 5) that he means only ipsas rerum 
^Ugerere summUates. But he often takes a false measure of their importance, and his 
■aperfluous prolixity Is disagreeably balanced by his unseasonable brevity. 

** ChishuU, a eorious trareUer, has remarked the breadth of the Danube, which he 
paawd to the south of Bucharest, near the conflux of the Argish (p. 77). lie admires 
the beauty and spontaneous plenty of Mssia, or Bulgaria. 

** Quern qui scire yelit, Libyci velit sequoris idem 
Disoere quam multn Zephyro turbentur arensB. 

JLmmianus has inserted in his prose these lines of Virgil ((^eorgic. I. ii. 105), originally 
<ls«gnod by the poet to egress the impossibility of numbering the different sorts uf 
See Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. xiv. 



* A very eorious but obscure passage misunderstood by M. Mai, to whom we 
^ Eiinaimia appears to me to hATe been owe its discovery. 'I'be subsuoce is as 

TOL. UU N 
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But the stipulation, the most offensive to the Goths and the moit 
important to the Romans, was shamefully eluded. The barhariaQs^ 
who considered their arms as the ensigns of honour and the pledges 
of safety, were disposed to offer a price which the lust or avarice of 
the Imperial officers was easily tempted to accept. To preserve their 
arms, the haughty warriors consented, with some reluctance, to prosti- 
tute their wives or their daughters ; the charms of a beauteous maid, 
or a comely boy, secured the connivance of the inspectors, who some- 
times cast an eye of covetousness on the firiuged carpets and linen 
garments of their new allies,^® or who sacrificed their duty to the meaji 
consideration of filling their farms with cattle and their houses with 
slaves. The Goths, with arms in their hands, were permitted to enter 
the boats ; and, when their strength was collected on the other side 
of the river, the immense camp which was spread over the plains and 
the hills of the Lower Msesia assumed a threatening and even hostile 
aspect The leaders of the Ostrogoths, Alatheus and Safdbrai, the 
guardians of their infant king, appeared soon afiierwards cm die 
northern banks of the Danube, and immediately despatched their 
ambassadors to the court of Antioch to solicit, with the same profes- 
sions of allegiance and gratitude, the same favour which had beeo 
granted to the suppliant Visigoths. The absolute refusal of Valeoi 
suspended their progress, and discovered the repentance, the sus- 
picions, and the fears of the Imperial council. 

An undisciplined and unsettled nation of barbarians required tbe 

firmest temper and the most dexterous management Hie 
distress aud daily subsistence of near a million of extraordinary subjects 

could be supplied only by constant and skilful diligence, and 
might continually be interrupted by mistake or accident The inso- 
lence or the indignation of the Goths, if they conceived themselves to 
be the objects either of fear or of contempt, might urge them to tbe 
most desperate extremities, and the fortune of the state seemed to 

* Eunapiua and Zosimus curiously specify these articles of Qothio iraalth aad 
luxury. Tet it must be presumed that they were the manufactures of the prorineei, 
which the barbarians had acquired as the spoils of war, or as the gifts or merdMndiw 
of peace. 

follows: — " The Qoths transported over " black raiment, to be wicked, andbeM 

** the river their native deities, with their " in respect, vtvnm r« tTuu mmi «'im«r> 

" priests of both soxes, but concerning im.** (Kunapius Lated the '* blMsk*rob«d 

" their rites they maintained a deep and monks,'* as appears in another pssssgw, 

" ' adamantine silence.' To the Romans with the cordial detestation of aoeathes 

*' they pretended to be generally Chris- philosopher.) " Thus, while they frith* 

** tians, and placed certain persons to re- " fully but secretly adhered to their om 

" present bishops in a conspicuous manner '' religion, the Romans were weak enoa^ 

" on theu waggons. There was even ** to suppose them perfect Chriitisofti* 

" among them a sort of what are called Mai, p. 277. EunapiiiSy edit. Niebntbr, f 

'* monks, persons whom it was not diffi- 82.- B£. 
'* cu*.t to mimic; it was enough to wear 
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depend on the prudence, as well as the integnty, of the generals of 
Valena. At this important crisis the military government of Thracre 
was exercised by Lupicinus and Maxirous, in whoee venal minds the 
slightest hope of private emolument outweighed every consideration of 
public advantage, and whose guilt was only alleviated by their inca- 
pacity of discerning the pernicious effects of their rash and criminal 
administration. Instead of obeying the orders of their sovereign, 
and satisfying, with decent libersdity, the demands of the Goths, they 
lened an ungenerous and oppressive tax on the wants of the hungry 
barbarians. The vilest food was sold at an extravagant price, and, 
in the room of wholesome and substantial provisions, the markets were 
filled with the flesh of dogs and of unclean animals who had died oi 
disease. To obtain the valuable acquisition of a pound of bread, the 
Goths resigned the possession of an expensive though serviceable 
slave, and a small quantity of meat was greedily purchased with ten 
pounds of a precious but useless metaL^* When their property was 
exhausted, they continued this necessary traffic by the sale of their 
sons and daughters ; and notwithstanding the love of fireedom which 
animated every Gothic breast, they submitted to the humiliating 
maxim tliat it was better for their children to be maintained in a 
servile condition than to perish in a state of wretched and helpless 
independence. The most lively resentment is excited by the tyranny 
of pretended benefactors, who sternly exact the debt of gratitude 
which they have cancelled by subsequent injuries ; a spirit of discon- 
tent insensibly arose in the camp of the barbarians, who pleaded, 
without success, the merit of their patient and dutiful behaviour, and 
loudly complained of the inhospitable treatment which they had 
received irom their new allies. They beheld around them the wealdi 
and plenty of a fertile province, in the midst of which they suffered 
the intolerable hardships of artificial famine. But the means of relief, 
and even of revenge, were in their hands, since the rapaciousness of 
their tyrants had left to an injured people the possession and the use 
of arms. The damours of a multitude, untaught to disguise their 
seiitinients, announced the first symptoms of renstance, and alarmed 
the timid and guilty minds of Lupicinus and Maximus. Those crafty 

" Decern Ultras ; the word sUter must be understood. Jomandes betrays the pM« 
BOH* And prcrfadloee of a Qoth. The servile Greeks, EmuipiuB * and Zosimus, disguise 
the Roman oppression, and execrate the perfidy of the barbarians. Ammianus, a 
patriot historian, slightly and reluctantly touches on the odious subject. Jerom, who 
wrote almost on the spot, is fair, though concise. Per avaritiam Maximi dncis, ad 
r«belUonem fiune coaeti sunt (in Chron. [torn. viiL p. 817, ed. Vallars.]). 



• A new passage from the history of "barbarians: tl^Ut •^•'"i llw«< r»<'^ .«•« 
Euuapius is nearer to the truth. " It " hfftUmtJwim ^m^ rit wXtftm*.** Kdit. 
•' Mppeared to our commanders a legiti- Niebuhr, p. 82.— IC. 
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ministers, who substituted the cunning of temporary expedients to tk 
wise and salutary counsels of general policy, attempted to rcmore tb 
Goths from their dangerous station on the frontierB of the empiR^ 
and to disperse them, in separate quarters of cantonment, duoif^ 
the interior provinces. As they were conscious how ill they W 
deserved the respect or confidence of the barbarians, they dil^eodf 
collected from every side a military force that might uige the tar^ 
and reluctant march of a people who had not yet renomu^ the 6k 
or the duties of Roman subjects. But the generals of Valens, vUe 
their attention was solely directed to the discontented Visgodi^ 
imprudently disarmed the ships and the fortifications which oonst^nlei 
the defence of the Danube. The fatal oversight was observed ni 
improved by Alatheus and Saphrax, who anxiously watdied Ae 
favourable moment of escaping from the piuBuit of the Hans. Bf 
the help of such rafts and vessels as could be hastily procured, fit 
leaders of the Ostrogoths transported, without opposition, thdr iaaf 
and their army, and boldly fixed an hostile and independent ctmp « 
the territories of the empire.'® 

Under the name of Judges, Alavivus and Fritigem were tk 
Revolt of leaders of the Visigoths in peace and war; and dieai- 
i^^f^£! thority which they derived from their birth was ratified h] 
fi^t^ the free consent of the nation. In a season of tranqoiDitf 
torics. ^\^q\y power might have been equal as well as their ruk; 

but, as soon as their countrymen were exasperated by hanger aad 
oppression, the superior abilities of Fritigem assumed the rnilitu; 
command, which he was qualified to exercise for the public wel&it 
He restrained the impatient spirit of the Visigoths tUl the iDJnnei 
and the insults of their tyrants should justify their resistance in tk 
opinion of mankind : but he was not disposed to sacrifice any soU 
advantages for the empty praise of justice and moderation. Seositt 
of the benefits which would result from the union of the Godot 
powers under the same standard, he secretly cultivated the friendsi^ 
of the Ostrogoths ; and while he professed an implicit obedience t» 
the orders of the Roman generals, he proceeded by slow mardxi 
towards Marcianopolis, the capital of the Lower Msesia, about seventf 
miles from the banks of the Danube. On that fatal spot the flaoa 
of discord and mutual hatred burst forth into a dreadful conflasnh 
tion. Lupicinus had invited the Gothic chiefs to a splendid eoto^ 
tainment; and their martial train remained imder arms at tlie 
entrance of the palace. But the gates of the city were strict^ 
guarded, and the barbarians were sternly excluded from the use «<• 

^ Ammianuii, xxxi. 4, 6. 
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Jentiful market, to which they asserted their equal claim of subjects 
Lod allies. Their humble prayers were rejected with insolence and 
leriaon; and as their patience was now exhausted, the townsmen, 
he soldiers, and the Goths were soon involved in a conflict of 
lafisionate altercation and angry reproaches^ A blow was impru- 
Icndy given ; a sword was hastily drawn ; and the first blood that 
ras spilt in this accidental quarrel became the signal of a long and 
lestructive war. In the midst of noise and brutal intemperance 
l«upicinus was informed by a secret messenger that many of his 
oldiers were slain and despoiled of their arms ; and as he was already 
nflamed by wine and oppressed by sleep, he issued a rash command, 
hat their death should be revenged by the massacre of the guards of 
mtigern and Alavivus. The clamorous shouts and dying groans 
ipprised Fritigern of his extreme danger ; and, as he possessed the 
adm and intrepid spirit of a hero, he saw that he was lost if he 
dlowed a moment of deliberation to the man who had so deeply 
njured him. '^ A trifling dispute,*' said the Gothic leader, with a 
irm but gentle tone of voice, '' appears to have arisen between the 
*' two nations ; but it may be productive of the most dangerous conse- 
* quences, unless the tumult is immediately pacified by the assurance 
' of our safety and the authority of our presence." At these words 
Tritigem and his companions drew their swords, opened their passage 
brough the unresisting crowd, which filled the palace, the streets, and 
he gates of Marcianopolis, and, mounting their horses, hastily 
Bnished from the eyes of the astonished Romana The generals of 
be Goths were saluted by the fierce and joyful acclamations of the 
amp ; war was instantly resolved, and the resolution was executed 
rithout delay : the banners of the nation were displayed according 
o the custom of their ancestors; and the air resounded with the 
tarsh and mournful music of the barbarian trumpet. ''^ The weak 
jid guilty Lupicinus, who had dared to provoke, who had neglected 
o destroy, and who still presumed to despise his formidable enemy, 
oarched against the Goths, at the head of such a military force ab 
oold be collected on this sudden emergency. The barbarians ex- 
lected his approach about nine miles from Marcianopolis; and on 
his occasion the talents of the general were found to be of more 

'^ YexiUiB de more sublatls, auditisque triste sonantibM classicis. Ammiim. xxxi. 5. 
rh«se are the rauca comua of Claudian (in Rufin. ii. 57), the large homB of the Uri, or 
rild buU — such m have been more recently used by the Swiss cantons of Uri and 
Jnterwald (Simler de Republic^ Helvet. 1. ii. p. 201, edit. Fuselin. Tigur. 1734). 
Thwr militarr horn is finely, though perhaps casually, introduced in an original nar- 
ative of the battle of Nancy (a.d. 1477). *' Attendant le combat le tiit cor fut com^ 
' par trois fois, tant que le vent du souffleur pouvoit durer: ce qui esbabit fort Mon 
' nevr de Bourgoigue; car dfjd a Morat Varoit ouy,** (See the Pieces Ju^tiiicatiTet Is 
ne 4to. edition of Philippe de Comines, torn. lii. p. 493.) 
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prevailing efficacy than the weapons and discipline of the tmp. 
The valour of the Goths was so ably directed by the gemus of Fiiti- 
gem, that they broke, by a dose and vigorous attack, the ranb <l 
the Roman lemons. Lupicinus left his arms and standards, Ui 
tribunes and his bravest soldiers, on the field of battle ; and dieir 
useless courage served only to protect the ignommious flight of dieir 
leader. '^ That successful day put an end to the diatress of the 
^' barbarians and the security of the Romans : firom that day tbe 
^' Goths, renouncing the precarious condition of strangeis and exiles, 
'' assumed the character of citizens and masters, claimed an abeobte 
" dominion over the possessors of land, and held, in their own right, 
^' the northern provinces of the empire, which are bounded by the 
" Danube.*' Such are the words of the Gothic historian,^' wIm 
celebrates, with rude eloquence, the glory of his countrymen. But 
the dominion of the barbarians was exercised only for the purposes d 
rapine and destruction. As they had been deprived by the miniiterB 
of the emperor of the common benefits of nature and the fiiir wtet- 
course of social life, they retaliated the injustice on the sulgeGts oi 
the empire ; and the crimes of Lupicinus were exjnated by Uie rain 

of the peaceful husbandmen of Thrace, the conflagratioD of 
penetrate their vUlages, and the massacre or captivity of their isHh 

cent families. The report of the Gothic victory was soon 
diflused over the adjacent countx^ ; and while it filled the mimls of 
the Romans with terror and dismay, their own hasty impmdeoof 
contributed to increase the forces of Fritigem and the cahunities of 
the province. Some time before the great emigration a numotiBS 
body of Goths, under the command of Suerid and Colias, had been 
received into the protection and service of the empire. "^^ They were 
encamped under the walls of Hadrianople : but the ministers <d 
Valens were anxious to remove them beyond the Hellespont, at t 
distance from the dangerous temptation which might so easily be 
communicated by the neighbourhood and the success of their couotiy- 
men. The respectful submission with which they yielded to the 
order of their march might be considered as a proof of their fidelity; 
and their moderate request of a sufficient allowance of provi^ons aini 
of a delay of only two days was expressed in the most dutiful tenD& 
But the first magistrate of Hadrianople, incensed by some disorders 
which had been committed at his country-house, refused this indul 
gence ; and arming against them the inhabitants and maDufacturen 

"^ Jornandes de Rebus Qeticis, c. 26, p. 648, edit. Grot. Theee spUndidi p(ami (tbcy 
are comparatively such) are undoubtedly trauscribed from the larger hiatoricf ol 
Pri«cuB, Ablaviua, or Ca«aiodorufl. 

^ Cum populis Rui:^ louge ante suscepti. Wo are ignorant of the preciM dito •■' 
circuLuataucei of thtii- tnuiiimigration. 
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of a populous city, he urged, with hostile threats, their instant depar- 
ture. The barbarians stood silent and amazed, till they were exas- 
perated by the insulting clamours and missile weapons of the 
populace : but when patience or contempt was fatigued, they crushed 
the undisciplined multitude, inflicted many a shameful wound on the 
backs of their flying enemies, and despoiled them of the splendid 
armour'* which they were unworthy to bear. The resemblance of 
their sufferings and their actions soon united this victorious detach- 
ment to the nation of the Visigoths ; the troops of Colias and Suerid 
expected the approach of the great Fritigem, ranged themselves 
under his standard, and signalised their ardour in the siege of Ila- 
drianople. But the resistance of the garrison informed the bar- 
barians that in the attack of regular fortifications the efforts of 
unskilful courage are seldom effectual. Their general acknowledged 
bis error, raised the siege, declared that ** he was at peace with 
** stone walls,"''^ and revenged his disappointment on the adjacent 
country. He accepted with pleasure the useful reinforcement of 
hardy workmen who laboured in the gold-mines of Thrace^^ for the 
emolument and under the lash of an unfeeling master f and these 
new associates conducted the barbarians, through the secret paths, to 
the most sequestered places, which had been chosen to secure the 
inhabitants, the cattle, and the magazines of com. With the assist- 
ance of such guides nothing could remain impervious or inaccessible : 
resistance was fatal ; flight was impracticable ; and the patient sub- 
mission of helpless innocence seldom found mercy from the barbariai: 
conqueror. In the course of these depredations a great number of 
the children of the Goths, who had been sold into captivity, were 
restored to the embraces of their afflicted parents ; but these tender 
interviews, which might have revived and cherished in their minds 
some sentiments of humanity, tended only to stimulate their native 
fierceness by the desire of revenge. They listened, with eager atten- 
tion, to the complaints of their captive children, who had suffered the 
most cruel indignities irom the lustful or angry passions of their mas- 

^ An imperial manufacture of shields, kc., was eetabUshed at Hadrianople; and the 
(lopulace were headed by the Fabricenses, or workmen (Vales, ad Ammian. xxxi. 6). 

'* Pacem sibi esse cum parietibus memorans. Ammian. xxxi. 6. 

^ Theee mines were in the country of the Bcssi, in the ridge of mountains, the 
Rhodope, that runs between Philippi and Fhilippopolis, two Macedonian cities, whieh 
derived their name and origin from the father of Alexander. From the mines of 
Thrace he annually reoeired the vahie, not the weight, of a thousand talents, 
'200,00u/.) — a revenue which paid the phalanx and corrupted the orators of Greece. 
See Diodor. Sicidus, tom. ii. 1. xvL fc. 8] p. 88, edit. Weeseling. Oodefroy's Com- 
meutary on the Theodosian Code, t^. iii. p. 496. Cellarius, Oeograph. Antiq. tom. 
i. p. 676, 857. D'AnviUe, Oeograph^ Ancienno, tom. i. p. 336. 

^ Am those unbappr workmen often ran awav, Valens had enacted sovere laws t« 
In^ th«m from tbenr biding-plaoes. Cod. Theodo&ian. 1. z. tit. xix. leg. 5, 7. 
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ters, and the same cruelties, the same indigoitieSy were aeirenlj 
retaliated on the sons and daughters of the Romaos.'^^ 

The imprudence of Valens and his ministers had introduced into 
opereUoBs the heart of the empire a nation of enemies ; but the 
oo^cwar, Visigoths might even yet have been reconciled by the 
Aa>.377. manly confession of past errors and the sincere performaDoe 
of former engagements. These healing and temperate measures 
seemed to concur with the timorous disposition of the sovereign of the 
East : but on this occasion alone Valens was brave ; and bis unsea- 
sonable bravery was fatal to himself and to his subjects. He declared 
his intention of marching from Antioch to Constantinople, to subdue 
this dangerous rebellion ; and, as he was not ignorant of the diffi- 
culties of the enterprise, he solicited the assistance of his nephew, the 
emperor Gratian, who commanded all the forces of the West The 
veteran troops were hastily recalled from the defence of Armenia ; 
that important frontier was abandoned to the discretion of Sapor; 
and the immediate conduct of the Gothic war was intrusted, during 
the absence of Valens, to his lieutenants, Trajan and Profiiturus, two 
generals who indulged themselves in a very false and favourable 
opinion of their own abilities. On their arrival in Thrace they were 
joined by Richomer, count of the domestics ; and the auxiliaries of 
the West that marched under his banner were composed of the 
Gallic legions, reduced indeed by a spirit of desertion to the vain 
appearances of strength and numbers. In a council of war, which 
was influenced by pride rather than by reason, it was resolved to seek 
and to encounter the barbarians, who lay encamped in the spacious 
and fertile meadows near the most southern of the six mouths of the 
Danube."® Their camp was surrounded by the usual fortification 
of waggons f^ and the barbarians, secure within the vast circle of 
the enclosure, enjoyed the fruits of their valour and the spoils of the 
province. In the midst of riotous hitemperance, the watchful Friti- 
gern observed the motions and penetrated the designs of the Romans, 
lie perceived that the numbers of the enemy were continually in- 
creasing ; and, as he understood their intention of attacking his rear 
{IS soon as the scarcity of forage should oblige him to remove his 

** See Ainmiamis, xxxi. 5, r>. The historian of the Gothic war loses time and space 
by jui unseiisonable recapituhvtion of the ancient inroads of the barbarians. 

" The Itinerary of Antoninn.s .'p. 2_'»), 227, edit. Wesseling) marks the situation of 
this phice about sixty miles north of Torai, Ovid's exile; and the name of Sttliccs (ihe 
willows) expresses the nature of the soil. 

•* This circle of waggons, the C>irnnjo, was the usual fortification of the barbarians 
(Voi^etius de Re MilitAii, 1. iii. c. 10. Valesius ad Ammian. xxxi. 7). The practice 
and the name were preserved by their descendants as late as the fifteenth century. 
The fiarro'i^ which surrounded the Ost, is a word familiar to the readers of FroiiMdirti 
gr Cominc*. 
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mp, he recalled to' their standard his predatory detachments, which 
v^red the adjacent country. As soon as they descried the flaming 
acous^^ they obeyed with incredible speed the signal of their 
fcdcr ; the camp was filled with the martial crowd of barbarians , 
eir impatient clamours demanded the battle, and their tumultuous 
slL was approved and animated by the spirit of their chieik The 
ening was already far advanced; and the two armies prepared 
smaelves for the approaching combat, which was deferred only till 
5 dawn of day. While the trumpets sounded to arms, the undaunted 
urage of the Goths was confirmed by the mutual obligation of a 
[emn oath ; and, as they advanced to meet the enemy, the rude 
ags which celebrated the glory of their forefathers were mingled 
th their fierce and dissonant outcries, and opposed to the artificial 
irnony of the Roman shout Some military skill was displayed by 
itigem to gain the advantage of a commanding eminence ; but the 
sody conflict, which began and ended with the light, was main- 
Lned on either side by the personal and obstinate efibrts of strength, 
lour, and agility. The legions of Armenia supported their fame in 
ms, but they were oppressed by the irresistible weight of the hostile 
ultitudc : the left wing of the Romans was thrown into disorder, 
id the field was strewed with their mangled carcasses. This partial 
'feat was balanced, however, by partial success ; and when the two 
mies, at a late hour of the evening, retreated to their respective 
jnps, neither of them could claim the honours or the efiects of a 
icisive victory. The real loss was more severely felt by the Romans, 
proportion to the smallness of their numbers ; but the Goths were 
i deeply confounded and dismayed by this vigorous, and perhaps 
lexpected, resistance, that they remained seven days within the 
rcle of their fortifications. Such funeral rites as the circumstances 
* time and place would admit were piously discharged to some 
Beers of distinguished rank ; but the indiscriminate vulgar was left 
nburied on the plain TTieir flesh was greedily devoured by the 
ircis of prey, who in that age enjoyed very frequent and delicious 
msts; and, several years afterwards, the white and naked bones 
hich covered the wide extent of the fields presented to the eyes of 
Lmmianus a dreadfid monument of the battle of Salices.^' 



" Statim ui aocenai malleoli [Amm. xxxi. 7^. I have used the liteml sense of real 
»rehes or beacona; but I almost Huspect that it is only one of those turgid metaphors, 
loae &lfle ornaments, that perpetually disfigure the style of Ammianus. 

** Indicant nunc usque albentes ossibus cam pi. Ammian. xxxi. 7. The historian 
n^i have viewed these plains, either as a soldier or as a traveller. But his r^odosty 
M suppressed the adventures of his own life subsequent to the Persian warn of Con- 
tantius and Julian. We are ignorant of the time v.het: he quitted the ser/ice and 
ilirid to Rome, where he appears to hive coin) ored hi> History of lis Otp Times 
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The progress of the Goths had been checked by the doubtful efol 
of that bloody day ; and the Imperial generals, whose annj 
tiM Goths would have been consumed by the repetition of such a coo- 
Huns. ^ test, embraced the more rational plan of destroying die 
barbarians by the wants and pressure of their own multi- 
tudes. They prepared to confine the Visigoths in the narrow angle 
of land between the Danube, the desert of Scythia, and the momi- 
tains of Haemus, till their strength and spirit should be inflenaUy 
wasted by the inevitable operation of famine. The design was proee- 
cuted with some conduct and success ; the barbarians had abmst 
exhausted their own magazines and the harvests of the country ; and 
the diligence of Satumiuus, the master-general of the cavaliy, was 
employed to improve the strength and to contract the extent of the 
Roman fortifications. His labours were interrupted by the ahinnny 
intelligence that new swarms of baroarians had passed the unguarded 
Danube, either to support the cause or to imitate the example of 
Fritigem. The just apprehension that he himself might be 8V> 
rounded and overwhelmed by the arms of hostile and unknovo 
nations, compelled Saturninus to relinquish the siege of the Godde 
camp ; and the indignant Visigoths, breaking from their confinemort, 
satiated their hunger and revenge by the repeated devastation of the 
fruitful country which extends above three hundred miles from Ik 
banks of the Danube to the straits of the Hellespont.*' The saga- 
cious Fritigem had successfully appealed to the passions as well as to 
the interest of his barbarian allies ; and the love of rapine and tk 
hatred of Rome seconded, or even prevented, the eloquence of bii 
ambassadors. He cemented a strict and useful alliance with tke 
great body of his countrymen who obeyed Alatheus and Saphrax » 
the guardians of their infant king : the long animosity of rival tribei 
was suspended by the sense of their common interest ; the ind^ 
pendent part of the nation was associated under one standard ; and 
the chiefs of the Ostrogoths appear to have yielded to the superior 
genius of the general of the Visigoths. He obtained the formidabie 
aid of the Taifalse,* whose military renown was disgraced and polluted 

" Ammian. xxxi. 8. 



• The TaifalsB inhabited that part of they were Slavonians; but we only kno* 

the province of Dacia which is now called for certain that they were ooostatttlj 

Wallachia. They are first mentioned as allies of the Visigoths, and that Fan»- 

allies of the Thervingi in a.d. 201. (Ma- biiis, one of their chiefs, is expr«4 

uiertin. Panegyr. ii. c. 17.) Their ethno- called a Goth by Ammianus (xxxi. c.*) 

logical relations are uncertain. Zosimiis They subsequently accompanied tki 

vaguely calls them Scythians (ii. c. 31) Visigoths in their migrations westmyr^ 

St. Martin conjectures that they were the and settled on the south side of the Licer 

last remains of the great and powerful in the country of the Pictavi, where wf 

nation of the Daciaus, and Latham that were iu the time of Orqgoiy of TixA 
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by the public infamy of their domestic manners. Every youth, on 
his entrance into the world, was united by the ties of honourable 
friendship and brutal love to some warrior of the tribe ; nor could 
he hope to be released irom this unnatural connexion till he had 
approved his manhood by slaying in single combat a huge bear or a 
wild boar of the forest®* But the most powerful auxiliaries of the 
Govhs were drawn from the camp of those enemies who had expelled 
them from their native seats. The loose subordination and extensive 
possessions of the Huns and the Alani delayed the conquests and 
distracted the councils of that victorious people. Several of the herds 
were allured by the liberal promises of Fritigem; and the rapid 
cavalry of Scythia added weight and energy to the steady and 
strenuous efforts of the Gothic in£smtry. The Sarmatians, who could 
never forgive the successor of Valentinian, enjoyed and increased the 
general confusion ; and a seasonable irruption of the Alemanni into 
Uie provinces of Gaul engaged the attention and diverted the forces 
of the emperor of the West®* 

One of the most dangerous inconveniences of the introduction of 
the barbarians into the army and the palace was sensibly victory of 
felt in their correspondence with their hostile countrymen, oJe^Se 
to whom they imprudently or maliciously revealed the iJ;©.™!*** 
weakness of the Roman empire. A soldier of the life- ^^' 
guards of Gratian was of the nation of the Alemanni, and of the 
tribe of the Lentienses, who dwelt beyond the lake of Constance. 
Some domestic business obliged him to request a leave of absence. 
In a short visit to his family and friends he was exposed to their 
curious inquiries, and the vanity of the loquacious soldier tempted 
him to display his intimate acquaintance with the secrets of the state 
and the designs of his master. The intelligence that Gratian was 
prejiaring to lead the military force of Gaul and of the West to the 
aasistanoe of his uncle Valens, pomted out to the restless spirit of the 
Alemanni the moment and the mode of a successful invasion. I'he 
enterprise of some light detachments, who in the month of February 

** Hanc Tufiiloram geniem tnrpem, et obsoense Titse flagitiiB ita accipimus mersaui, 
Qt apad eoa nefimdi ooncubitfis fo&dere oopnlentur maribuB puberes, setatis viriditateni 
in eorum poUutiB naibus oonaumptuii. I*orro, si qui jam adultus aprum exceperit 
•olus, Tel interemerit unum immanem, oonnyione liberatur incesti. Animian. zxxi. 0. 
^mnng the Qteeks likawiae, more eepecially among the Cretans, the holy bauds of 
firiendsliip were oonfirmed and sidlied by unnatural love. 

• Ammian. xzzL 8, 9. Jerom Ttom. i. p. 26 [tom. i. p. 342, ed. Yallors.]) enume- 
Bates the natiooa, and marka a calamitous period of twenty years. This epistle tc 
UaUodonis was oompoaed in the year 397 (Tillemont, M^m. Eccl^. tom. zii. p. t>45). 



wlio oalla them Theiphali, and their dia* die Nachbarstamme, p. 433; St. Martin, 

Criet TUeiphalia. Tbair nama aeema to Notes on LeBeau vol. iv. p. 118; lAthain, 

b0 retatnaa in the placa called T^oMge^ on Qermania of Tac tua, Epdeg. p. Ixxxvii. 

yMSirre. See Zema, 0ie Deutaolien nnd — S. 
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passed the Rhine upon the ice, was the prelude of a more iraportait 
«ear. The boldest hopes of rapine, peihaps of conquest, outwttghel 
the considerations of timid prudence or national faith. Every faraft 
and every village poured forth a band of hardy adventurers ; and Ae 
great army of the Alemanni, which on their approach was i^gt""*^ 
at forty thousand men by the fears of the people, was afterrai 
magnified to the number of seventy thousand by the vain and crediH 
lous flattery of the Imperial court The legions which had bco 
ordered to march into Pannonia were immediately recalled or (fe- 
tained for the defence of Gaul ; the military command was divided 
between Nanienus and Mellobaudes; and the youthful emperor, 
though he respected the long experience and sober wisdom of tbe 
former, was much more inclined to admire and to follow the maitttl 
ardour of his colleague, who was allowed to unite the incompatiUe 
characters of count of the domestics and of king of the Franks. Ki 
rival Priarius, king of the Alemanni, was guided, or rather impelled, 
by the same headstrong valour ; and, as their troops were animated bf 
the spirit of their leaders, they met, they saw, they encountered ead 
other near the town of Argentaria, or Colmar,** in the jdaim d 
Alsace. The glory of the day was justly ascribed to the mirie 
weapons and well-practised evolutions of the Roman soldiers: Ae 
Alemanni, who long maintained their ground, were slaugfatered 
with unrelenting fury : five thousand only of the barbarians escaped 
to the woods and mountains ; and the glorious death of their king oo 
the field of battle saved him from the reproaches of the people, who 
are always disposed to accuse the justice or policy of an unsuccessfid 
war. After this signal victory, which secured the peace of Gaul and 
asserted the honour of the Roman arms, the emperor Gratian ap- 
peared to proceed without delay on his Eastern expedition ; but, » 
he approached the confines of the Alemanni, he suddenly inclined tD 
the left, surprised them by his unexpected passage of the Rhine, and 
boldly advanced into the heart of their country. The barbariaos 
opposed to his progress the obstacles of nature and of courage ; aod 
still continued to retreat from one hill to another till they were 
satisfied, by repeated trials, of the power and perseverance of their 
enemies. Their submission was accepted as a proof, not indeed of 
their sincere repentance, but of their actual distress ; and a select 
number of their brave and robust youth was exacted from the fiuth- 
less nation, as the most substantial pledge of their future moderatkn. 
The subjects of the empire, who had so often experienced that 4e 

•• The field of battle, Argentaria or Argentovaria, w accurately fixed by M. d Antilfe 
(Notice de rAncieiine Qaule, p. 96-€9) at twenty-three Gallic leagues, or thiiiy-fc« 
and a half Roman miles, to the south of Strasbuiig. From its ruins tbe adjaoent totfi 
of Coimar has arisen. 
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Alemanni could neither be subdued by arms nor restrained bj 
treaties, might not promise themselves any solid or lasting tranquil- 
lity ; but they discovered, in the virtues of their young sovereign, the 
prospect of a long and auspicious reign. When the legions climbed 
the mountains and scaled the fortifications of the barbarians, the 
valour of Gratian was distinguished in the foremost ranks : and the 
gilt and variegated armour of his guards was pierced and shattered 
by the blows which they had received in their constant attachment to 
the person of their sovereign. At the age of nineteen the son of 
Valentinian seemed to possess the talents of peace and war ; and hie 
personal success against the Alemanni was interpreted as a sure pre- 
sage of his Gothic triumphs.^^ 

While Gratian deserved and enjoyed the applause of his subjects, 
the emperor Valens, who at length had removed his court 
and army from Antioch, was received by the people of marches 
Constantinople as the author of the public calamity. Before Gutb^, 
he had reposed himself ten days in the capital he was urged May sol 
by the licentious clamours of the Hippodrome to march ^^^'' 
against the barbarians whom he had invited into his dominions : and 
the citizens, who are always brave at a distance from any real danger, 
declared, with confidence, that if they were supplied with arms, tkev 
alone would undertake to deliver the province from the ravages of an 
insultbg foe/^ The vain reproaches of an ignorant nmltitude 
hastened the down&ll of the Roman empire: they provoked the 
desperate rashness of Valens, who did not find, either in his reputa- 
tion or in his mind, any motives to support with firmness the public 
contempt He was soon persuaded by the successful achievements 
of his lieutenants to despise the power of the Goths, who, by the 
diligence of Fritigem, were now collected in the neighbourhood of 
Hadrianople. The march of the Taifalae had been intercepted by 
the valiant Frigerid ; the king of those licentious barbarians was 
slain in battle ; and the suppliant captives were sent into distant exile 
to cultivate the lands of Italy, whidi were assigned for their settle- 
nent in the vacant territories of Modena and Parma ^^ The exploits 

" The fuU and impartial narratiTe ot Ammianus (xzxi. 10) may dciive bodio addi- 
tional light from the Epitome of Victor, the Chronicle of Jerom, and the History of 
Oro«iua (1. Tii. c. 33, p. 552, edit. Havercamp). 

** Iforatus paudasimoB dies, seditione popularium levium pulsus. Ammian. xxzi. 
1 1 . Socrates (L iv. c. 3S) supplies the dates and some circumstances.* 

** Yivosque omnea circa Mutinam, Regiumque, et Parmam, Itolica oppida, rura cul* 
turon exterminaTit. Ammianua, xxxi. 9. Those cities and districts, about ten y(«m 
after tlie colony of the Taifidse, appear in a very desolate state. See Mumtori, Dia* 
~ mopn le Antichitli Italiane, torn. i. Dissertat. xxi. p. 354. 



• C6mpare fragmoa : of £unapiu.<«. Mai, 272, in Niebulir, p. 77.— M. 
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of Sebastian,'° who was recently engaged in the i nrice of Vakns, 
and promoted to the rank of master-general of tut; iiuantrj, were s^ 
more honourable to himself, and useful to the republic He obtained 
the permission of selecting three hundred soldiers from each of the 
legions, and this separate detachment soon acquired the qforit d 
discipline and the exercise of arms, which were almost forgotten 
under the reign of Valens. By the vigour and conduct of Sebastkn, 
a large body of the Goths was surprised in their camp ; and die 
immense spoil which was recovered from their hands filled the city ot 
Hadrianople and the adjacent plain. The splendid narratives which 
the general transmitted of his own exploits alarmed the Impmal 
court by the appearance of superior merit ; and though he cautsousl; 
insisted on the difficulties of the Gothic war, his valour was praised, 
his advice was rejected ; and Valens, who listened with pride asi 
pleasure to the flattering suggestions of the eunuchs of the palace, 
was impatient to seize the glory of an easy and assured conquest 
His army was strengthened by a numerous reinforcement of vetenns ; 
and his march from Constantinople to Hadrianople was oondncted 
with so much military skill that he prevented the activity of the bu^ 
barians, who designed to occupy the intermediate defiles, and to iDte^ 
cept either the troops themselves or their convoys of provisions, lie 
camp of Valens, which he pitched under the walls of Hadrianqple, 
was fortified, according to the practice of the Romans, with a ditdi 
and rampart ; and a most important council was summoned to decide 
the fate of the emperor and of tlie empire. The party of reason and of 
delay was strenuously maintained by Victor, who had corrected, by 
the lessons of experience, the native fierceness of the Sarmatian cha- 
racter ; while Sebastian, with the flexible and obsequious eloquence 
of a courtier, represented every precaution and every measure that 
implied a doubt of immediate victory as unworthy of the courage and 
majesty of their invincible monarch. The ruin of Valens was preci- 
pitated by the deceitful arts of Fritigem and the prudent admonitioos 
of the emperor of the West The advantages of negodating in the 
midst of war were perfectly understood by the general of the hu^ 
barians ; and a Christian ecclesiastic was despatched, as the holf 
minister of peace, to penetrate and to perplex the coundk of the 
enemy. The misfortunes, as well as the provocations, of the Gothic 
nation were forcibly and truly described by their ambassador, who 
protested, in the name of Fritigem, that he was still disposed to Jiy 

^ Ammian. xxxi. 11. Zoaimus, 1. It. [c. 23] p. 228-230. The latter expatiitet on 
the desultory exploits of Sebastian, and despatches in a few lines the important bttUk 
of Hadrianople. According to the ecclesiastical critics, who hate Sebastian, the praiK 
of Zosimus is disgnce (Tillemont, Hist. des^Empereurs, torn. v. p. 121). His pM- 
judice and ignorance undoubtedly render him a very questionable judge of 
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down his arms, or to employ them only in the defence of the empire, 
if he could secure for his wandering countrymen a tranquil settlement 
on the waste lands of Thrace, and a sufficient allowance of com and 
cattle. But he added, in a whisper of confidential friendship, that 
tiie exasperated barbarians were averse to these reasonable con- 
ditions ; and that Fritigem was doubtful whether he could accom- 
plish the conclusion of the treaty imless he found himself supported 
by the presence and terrors of an Imperial army. About the same 
time, Count Richomer returned from the West to announce the defeat 
and submission of the Alemanni ; to inform Valens that his nephew 
advanced by rapid marches at the head of the veteran and victorious 
lemons of Gaul ; and to request, in the name of Gratian and of the 
republic, that every dangerous and decisive measure might be sus- 
oended till the junction of the two emperors should ensure the success 
of the Gothic war. But the feeble sovereign of the East was actuated 
only by the fatal illusions of pride and jealousy. He disdained the 
importunate advice ; he rejected the humiliating aid ; he secretly 
compared the ignominious, at least the inglorious, period of his own 
reign with the fame of a beardless youth ; and Valens rushed into 
the field to erect his imaginary trophy before the diligence of his 
colleague could usurp any share of the triumphs of the day. 

On the 9th of August, a day which has deserved to be marked 
among the most inauspicious of the Roman calendar,^ ^ the satueor 
emperor Valens, leaving, under a strong guard, his baggage SSj^g"^*** 
and military treasure, marched ftt}m Hadrianople to attack -^"P"^*- 
the Goths, who were encamped about twelve miles from the 
city.*' By some mistake of the orders, or some ignorance of the 
ground, the right wing or column of cavalry arrived in sight of 
the enemy whilst the left was still at a considerable distance ; the 
soldiers were compelled, in the sultry heat of summer, to precipitate 
their pace ; and the line of battle was formed with tedious confusion 
and irregular delay. The Gothic cavalry had been detached to 
forage in the adjacent country ; and Fritigem still continued to prac- 
tise bis customary arts. He despatched messengers of peace, made 
proposals, required hostages, and wasted the hours, till the Romans, 
exposed without shelter to the burning rays of the sun, were exhausted 
by thirst, hunger, and intolerable fatigue. The emperor was per- 

*■ Ammianus (xxxi. 12, 13) almost alone describee the ooundls and actions which 
'^rero terminated by the fatal battle of Hadrianople. We might oeusure the vices of 
Wis style, the disorder and perplexity of his uarratiTo; but we must now take leave of 
^hui impartial historiau; and reproach id silenced by our regret for such an irrepa- 
^^Able loos. 

*■ The difference of the eight miles of Ammianus, and the twelve of Idatius, c»n 
^Mily embarrass those critics (Valesius ad loc.) who suppose a great army to be ■ 
^%Hitlieiuatical point, without space or dimeDsioni. 
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suaded to send an ambassador to the Gothic camp the ml d 
Richomer, who alone had courage to accept the dangerous aNnmis- 
sion, was applauded ; and the count of the domestics, adorned with d)« 
splendid ensigns of his dignity, had proceeded some way in the s^ 
between the two armies when he was suddenly recalled by the alano 
of battle. The hasty and imprudent attack was made by Bacurius 
the Iberian, who commanded a body of archers and targeteers: 
and, as they advanced with rashness, they retreated with loss and ^ 
grace. In the same moment the flying squadrons of Alatheos anl 
Saphrax, whose return was anxiously expected by the general of tbe 
Goths, descended like a whirlwind from the hills, swept acrosB die 
plain, and added new terrors to the tumultuous but irresistible charge 
of the barbarian host. The event of the battle of Hadrianople, so 
fatal to Valens and to the empire, may be described in a few wotiIs: 

the Roman cavalry fled ; the infantry was abandooed, 
of the surrounded, and cut in pieces. The most skilful evolutioD^ 

the firmest courage, are scarcely sufficient to extricate t 
body of foot encompassed on an open plain by superior numbers of 
horse ; but the troops of Valens, oppressed by the weight of tbe 
enemy and their own fears, were crowded into a narrow space, nbat 
it was impossible for them to extend their ranks, or even to use, witk 
effect, their swords and javelins. In the midst of tumult, of slaughter, 
and of dismay, the emperor, deserted by his guards, and wounded, as 
it was supposed, with an arrow, sought protection among the Lanecin 
and the Mattiarii, who still maintained their ground with some 
appearance of order and firmness. His faithful generals, Trajan and 
Victor, who perceived his danger, loudly exclaimed that all was io£l 
unless the person of the emperor could be saved. Some troopBt 
animated by their exhortation, advanced to his relief : they fomid 
only a bloody spot, covered with a heap of broken arms and mangled 
bodies, without being able to discover their unfortunate prince either 
among the living or the dead. Their search could not indeed be 
successful, if there is any truth in the circumstances with which sooe 
f historians have related the death of the emperor. By the 
the emperor carc of his attendants, Valens was removed from the field 

of battle to a neighbouring cottage, where they attempted 
to dress his wound, and to provide for his fiitiu^ safety. But thi 
humble retreat was instantly surrounded by the enemy : they tried 
to force the door ; they were provoked by a discharge of arrows fir* 
the roof ; till at length, impatient of delay, they set fire to a pOe <i 
diy faggots, and consumed the cottage with the Roman emperor tfd 
his train. Valens perished in the flames ; and a youth, who drofiped 
from the window, alone escaped, to attest the melancholy tale and^ 
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inform iae Goths of the inestimahle prize which they had lost by their 
own rashness. A great number of brave and distinguished officers 
perished in the battle of Hadrianople, which equalled in the actual 
loss, and far surpassed in the £Eital consequences, the misfortune 
which Rome had formerly sustained in the fields of Cannae.'' Two 
master-generals of the cavalry and inSsmtry, two great officers of the 
palace, and thirty-five tribunes, were found among the slain ; and 
the death of Sebastian might satisfy the world that he was the victim 
as well as the author of the public calamity. Above two-thirds of 
the Roman army were destroyed : and the darkness of tlie night was 
esteemed a very favourable circumstance, as it served to conceal the 
flight of the multitude, and to protect the more orderly retreat of 
Victor and Richomer, who alone, amidst the general constemadon, 
maintained the advantage of calm courage and regular discipline.'^ 

While the impressions of grief and terror were still recent in the 
minds of men, the most celebrated rhetorician of the age FuMni 
composed the funeral oration of a vanquished army and of y^S^ ^ 
an unpopular prince, whose throne was already occupied by ^*™7* 
a stranger. ^ There are not wanting," says the candid Libanius, 
** those who amugn the prudence of the emperor, or who impute the 
^ public misfortune to the want of courage and discipline in the troops. 
•* For my own part, I reverence the memory of their former exploits ; 
^ I reverence the glorious death which they bravely received, standing 
** and fighting in their ranks ; I reverence the field of battle, stained 
^ with their blood and the blood of the barbarians. Those honourable 
** mariu have been already washed away by the rains ; but the lofty 
^ monuments of their bones, the bones of generals, of centurions, and 
*' of valiant warriors, ckdm a longer period of duration. The king 
** himself fought and fell in the foremost ranks of the battle. His 
** attendants presented him with the fleetest horses of the Imperial 
** stable, that would soon have carried him beyond the pursuit of the 
^ enemy. They vainly pressed him to reserve his important life for 
^ the future service of the republic. He still declared that he was 
^ wiworthy to survive so many of the bravest and most faithful of 

** Nee uUa, ■muJibui, pneter CumeoMm pugnam, ita ad intemecionem res legHur 
geaia. Axnmian. xzxi. 13. Aooording to the grave Polybiua, no more than 370 horse 
and 3000 foot ead^wd from the field of Camue; 10,000 were made priaonen; and the 
Bomber of the ilaiu amounted to 5630 hone and 70,000 foot (Polyb. I. iii. [o. 117] p. 
371, edit. Caaaubon, inSvo.). Liinr (^^^^ ^^) is somewhat less bloody; he elaughtors 
only 2700 hoTM and 40,000 foot. The Roman army waa suppoaed to oonairt of 87,200 
«IKBctiTe men (zziL 36). 

** We hare gained lome faint light from Jerom (torn. i. p. 26rtom. i. p. 342, ed. 
Tallara.], and m Chron. p. 188 [torn. viii. p. 817, ed. Vallars.]), Viotor (in Epitome), 
Oroeiai (I. Tii. c. 33, p. 554), Jomandea (c. 27), Zoeimus (1- i^- [c 24] p. 230), Socratea 
(L It. c. 38), SoK>men (I- ▼!• o. 40), Idatius (in Chron.). But their united evidaiioa, 
tf weighed againat Ammianua alone, ia light and unaubatantiaL 

Tou. in. ^ 
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^ his sabjects ; and the monarch was nobly buried under a monntBi 
^ of the slain. Let none, therefore, presume to ascribe the Tidoi; 
** of Uie barbarians to the fear, the weakness, or the impnidenoe ii 
** the Roman troops. The chieis and the soldiers were animated h] 
** the virtue of their ancestors, whom they equalled in discipline and 
** the arts of war. Their generous emulation was supported bj tk 
^* love of glory, which prompted them to contend at the same time 
** with heat and thirst, with fire and the sword, and eheerfnllj to 
** embrace an honourable death as their refuge against flight and 
** inCeuny. The indignation of the gods has been the only caoBe d 
*^ the success of our enemies." The truth of history may disclaim 
some parts of this panegyric, which cannot strictly be reconciled witb 
the character of Valena or the circimistances of the battle ; bat tiie 
fairest commendation is due to the eloquence, and still mote to tiie 
generosity, of the sophist of Antioch.'* 

The pride of the Goths was elated by this memorable victory ; but 
their avarice was disappointed by the mortifying diaoofery 
bosiege that thc richcst part of the Imperial spoil had been in&in 
^^ ' the walls of Hadrianople. They hastened to posseaB dm 
reward of their valour ; but they were encountered by the remaini of 
a vanquished army ^dth an intrepid resolution, whicJi was tiie e&ck 
of their despair and the only hope of their safety. The walk of dm 
city and the ramparts of the adjacent camp were lined with militair 
en^nes that threw stones of an enormous weight, and astonished the 
ignorant barbarians by the noise and velocity, still more than by the 
real effects, of the discharge. The soldiers, the citizens, the pro- 
vincials, the domestics of the palace, were united in the danger and 
in the defence ; the furious assault of the Goths was repulsed ; their 
secret arts of treachery and treason were discovered ; and after an 
obstinate conflict of many hours they retired to their tents, oonvinoed 
by experience that it would be far more advisable to observe the 
treaty which their sagacious leader had tacitly stipulated with the 
fortifications of great and populous cities. After the hasty and 
impolitic massacre of three hundred deserters, an act of justice 
extremely useful to the discipline of the Roman armies, the Goths 
indignantly raised the siege of Hadrianople. The scene of war aocl 
tumult was instantly converted into a silent solitude ; the multitude 
suddenly disappeared ; the secret paths of the woods and mountain 
were marked with the footsteps of the trembling fugitives, who sough 
a refuge in the distant cities of lUyricum and Macedonia ; and the 
faithful officers of the household and the treasury cautiously proceeded 

M LibaniuA ie ulcifloend. Julian. Neoe, c. 3, ia Fabridus, BibUot. Gnsc ton. ii 
p 116448. 
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in search of the emperor, of whose death they were still ignorant 
The tide of the Gothic inundation rolled from the walls of Hadriauoplo 
to the suburbs of Constantinople. The barbarians were surprised 
with the splendid appearance of the capital of the East, the height 
and extent of the wtdls, the myriads of wealthy and afirighted citizens 
who crowded the ramparts, and the various prospect of the sea and 
land. While they gazed with hopeless desire on the inaccessible 
beauties of Constantinople, a sally was made from one of the gates by 
a party of Saracens,^^ who had been fortunately engaged in the service 
of Valens. The cavalry of Scythia was forced to yield to the admirable 
swiftness and spirit of ^e Arabian horses ; their riders were skilled in 
the evolutions of irregular war ; and the Northern barbarians were 
astonished and dismayed by the inhuman ferocity of the barbarians 
of the South. A Gothic soldier was slain by the dagger of an Arab, 
and the hairy, naked savage, applying his lips to the wound, expressed 
a horrid delight while he sucked the blood of his vanquished enemy.'''^ 
The army of the Goths, laden with the spoils of the wealthy suburbs 
and the adjacent territory, slowly moved from the Bosphorus to the 
mountains which form the western boundary of Tlirace. The important 
pass of Succi was betrayed by the fear or the misconduct of Maurus ; 
and the barbarians, who no longer had any resistance to apprehend 
from the scattered and vanquished troops of the East, spread them- 
selves over the face of a fertile and cultivated country, as far as the 
confines of Italy and the Hadriatic Sea.'^ 

The Romans, who so coolly and so concisely mention the acts of 
fustice which were exercised by the legions,'* reserve their TbernTage 
compassion and their eloquence for their own sufferings ^^^ 
when the provinces were invaded and desolated by the ^J>- »'«.«»•• 
arms of the successful barbarians. The simple circumstantial 
narrative (did such a narrative exist) of the ruin of a single town, of 

" Valens had gained, or rather purchased, the friendship of the Saracens, whoee 
rezatious inroads were felt on the borders of Phoenicia, Palestine, and Egypt. The 
Ghriatian faith had been lately introduced among a people reserved in a future age to 

Copagate another religion (TUlemont, Hist, des Empereurs, torn. v. p. 104, 10€, 141; 
^m. Ecclds. torn. vii. p. 593). 

^ Crinitus quidam, nudus omnia preeter pubem, subraucum et Ingubre strepens. 
Ammian. mi. 16, and Vales, ad loc. The Arabs often fought nidied — a custom 
which ma^ be ascribed to their sultry climate and ostentatious bravery. The descrip- 
tion of this unknown savage is the lively portrait of Derar, a name so dreadful to the 
CSiristians of Syria. See Ockley's Hist, of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 72, 84, 87. 

" The series of events may still be traced in the last poges of Ammianus (xxxi. 15, 
16). Zodmus (L iv. [c. 22 J p. 227, 231), whom we are now reduced to cherish, mis* 
plaoea the laUy of the Arabs before the death of Valens. Eunapius (in Excerpt. 
Legai. p. 20 [p. 51, ed. Bonn]) praises the fertility of Thrace, Macedonia, &c. 

^ O b se rve with how much indifference Caesar relates, in the Commentaries of the 
GftUie war, that he put to death the whole senate of the Veneti, who had yielded to 
hm marey (iii. 16); tKat he li^ured to extirpate the whole nation of the Eburouea 
(vi. 4$); tAa< forl^ thousand persons were massacred at Bourges by the just revenge 
•f hia soldiers, woo spared neither age nor sex (vii. 27), Ac 
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the misfortunes of a single family/^® might exhibit an interesting anc 
instructive picture of human manners ; but the tedious repetition of 
rague and declamatory complaints would fatigue the attention of the 
most patient reader. The same censure may be applied, though not 
perhaps in an equal degree, to the profane and the eodeaastical 
writers of this unhappy period ; that their minds were inflamed by 
popular and religious animosity, and that the true size and colour of 
every object is falsified by the exaggerations of their corrupt eloquence. 
The vehement Jerom ^^^ might justly deplore the calamities inflicted 
by the Goths and their barbarous allies on his native oountiy of 
Pannonia, and the wide extent of the provinces from the walls of C'd* 
stantinople to the foot of the Julian Alps ; the rapes, the massacres^ 
the conflagrations, and, above all, the pro£uiation of the churches 
that were turned into stables, and the contemptuous treatment of the 
relics of holy martyrs. But the saint is surely transported beyond 
the limits of nature and history when he affirms, ^ that in those desert 
** countries nothing was left except the sky and the earth ; that, after 
*' the destruction of the cities and the extirpation of the human raoe^ 
** the land was overgrown with thick forests and inextricable bramUes; 
*^ and that the universal desolation, aimounoed by the prophet Zepha- 
*' niah, was accomplished in the scarcity of the beasts, the birds, and 
*' even of the fish." These complaints were pronounced about twraitj 
years after the death of Valens ; and the Illyrian provinces, which were 
constantiy exposed to the invasion and passage of the barbarians, stiO 
continued, after a calamitous period of ten centuries, to supply new 
materials for rapine and destruction. Could it even be supposed that 
a large tract of country had been left without cultivation and withcut 
inhabitants, the consequences might not have been so £Bital to the 
inferior productions of animated nature. The useful and feeble 
animals, which are nourished by the hand of man, mi^t sofler and 
perish if they were deprived of his protection ; but the beasts of & 
forest, his enemies or his victims, would >multiply in the free and undis- 
turbed possession of their solitary domain. The various tribes tint 
people tiie air or the waters are still less connected with the &te d 
the human species ; and it is highly probable that the fish of tbe 
Danube woidd have felt more terror and distress fix>m Ae aj^yroick 
of a voracious pike than from the hostile inroad of a Gothic army. 

^^ Such are the accountB of the sack of Magdebiirg, by the eoblefliaslio aod tki 
fiBherman, which Hr. Uarte has tranacribed (Hist, of QtDtaTus Adolplui% ToL L ^ 
313-320), with some i^prehension of violating the dignity of history. 

'^* Et yaatatis urbibus, hominibusque inteifectis, ■olitudinem et raritaUm M«v* 
quoque fieri, ct volatilium^ pisciumqva : testis lUyrieum est, testis Thnds, testis is q** 
ortus sum solum (Pamionia); ubi pneter ooslum et terrain, et creeoentes Tspsii ^ 
oondsnsa silyarum oimcta periemnt. Tom. yii. p. 250, ad 1. Cap. SopliOBiis; tad tflii 
i. p. 26 [tom. i. p. 342, ed. YaUan.]. 
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Whatever may have been the just measure of the calamities o! 
Europe, there was reason to fear tiiat the same calamities ,, 

K AMBCrS of 

would soon extend to the peaceful countries of Ada. The tbeooUik 
sons of the Goths had been judiciously distributed through Sik 
the cities of the East, and the arts of education were em- 
ployed to polish and subdue the native fierceness of their temper. In 
the space of about twelve years their numbers had continually 
increased; and the children who in the first emigration were sent 
over the Hellespont had attained with rapid growth the strength and 
spirit of perfect manhood.*^* It was impossible to conceal irom their 
knowledge the events of the Gothic war ; and, as those daring youths 
had not studied the language of dissimulation, they betrayed their 
wish, their desire, perhaps their intention, to emulate the glorious 
example of their fathers. The danger of the times seemed to justify 
the jealous suspicions of the provincials ; and these suspidons were 
admitted as unquestionable evidence that the Goths of Asia had formed 
a secret and dangerous conspiracy against the public safety. The 
death of Valens had left the East without a sovereign ; and Julius, 
who filled the important station of master-general of the troops, with 
a high reputation of diligence and ability, thought it his duty to consult 
the senate of Constantinople, which he considered, during tiie vacancy 
of the throne, as the representative council of the nation. As soon as 
be had obtained the discretionary power of acting as he should judge 
most expedient for the good of the republic, he assembled the principal 
officers and privately concerted effectual measures for the execution of 
his bloody deagn. An order was immediately promulgated that, on 
a stated day, the Gothic youth should assemble in the capital cities 
of their respective provinces ; and, as a report was industriously circu- 
lated that they were summoned to receive a liberal gift of lands and 
money, the pleaang hope allayed the fury of their resentment, and 
perhaps suspended the motions of the conspiracy. On the appointed 
day the unarmed crowd of the Qothic youth was carefully collected 
in the square or forum ; the streets and avenues were occupied by the 
Roman troops, and the roofs of the houses were covered with archers 
aod slingers. At the same hour, in all the cities of the East, the 
agnal was given of indiscriminate slaughter ; and the provinces of 
Asia were delivered, by the cruel prudence of Julius, from a domestic 
enemy, who, in a few months, might have carried fire and sword from 
the Hellespont to the Euphrates.^^^ The urgent consideration of ihe 

*" Simapius Tin Ezoerpt. Legst. p. 20 [p. 50, ed. Bonn]) fooUsbly supposes a pns- 
temstunl growui of the young Gk>tnB, that h« i&ay iutroduoe Cadmus's aimed miSD . 
who sprung from the dragon's teeth, &c. Such was the Qreek eloquence of the tune^ 

Mi Ammianus cTidently approves this execution, efficacia tcIox et salutaris, which 
•onoliidss his woik (zjod. 16> Zoamu% who is oorious and copious (1. iv. [c. 36] \^ 
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public safety may undoubtedly authorise the violation of erery podtiTe 
law. How far that or any other consideration may operate to dissolve 
the natural obligations of humanity and justice, is a doctrine of whidi 
I still desire to remain ignorant 

The emperor Gratian was far advanced on his march towards the 
Tbe emperor plaius of Hadrianoplc when he was informed, at first by the 
vMteiii^ confused voice of fame, and aflierwards by the more accurate 
lb? ^I^re reports of Victor and j^chomer, that his impatient coUeague 
f .^a^o ^ had been slain in battie, and that two-thirds of tbe BomaD 
Jan. 19. army were exterminated by the sword of the victorioiis 
Goths. Whatever resentment the rash and jealous vani^ oS hk 
uncle might deserve, the resentment of a generous niiud is easily 
subdued by the softer emotions of grief and compassion ; and eveir 
the sense of pity was soon lost in the serious and alarming consideratioD 
of the state of tiie republic. Gratian was too late to assist, he was too 
weak to revenge, his unfortunate colleague; and the valiant and 
modest youth felt himself unequal to the support of a ainfc ing world. 
A formidable tempest of the barbarians of Germany seemed ready to 
burst over the provinces of Gaul, and the mind of Gratian was 
oppressed and distracted by the administration of the Western 
empire. In this important crisis the government of the East and the 
conduct of the Gothic war required the undivided attention of a hero 
and a statesman. A subject invested with such ample command 
wouxd not long have preserved his fidelity to a distant benefisustor ; and 
the Imperial council embraced the wise and manly resolution of con- 
ferring an obligation rather than of yielding to an insult It was the 
wish of Gratian to bestow the purple as tbe reward of virtue ; but at 
the age of nineteen it is not easy for a prince, educated in the su]NTme 
rank, to understand the true characters of his ministers and generak 
He attempted to weigh, with an impartial hand, their various merits 
and defects ; and, whilst he checked the rash confidence of ambition, 
he distrusted the cautious wisdom .which despaired of the republic. 
As each moment of delay diminished something of the power and 
resources of the future sovereign of the East, the situation of the times 
would not allow a tedious debate. The choice of Gratiau was sooo 
declared in favour of an exile, whose father, only three years before, 
had suffered, under the sanction of his authority, an unjust and igno- 
minious death. The great Theodosius, a name celebrated in histoiy 
and dear to the catholic church, ^^^ was summoned to the Imperial 

2<}3-23C), mistakes the date, and labours to find the reason why Julitis did not con- 
•ult the emperor Theodosius, who had not yet ascended the throne of the East. 

'^ A Life of llieodosius the Great was composed in the lost oentoiy (Paris, 1679, i> 
4to.; 1680, in 12mo.), to inflame the mind or the yoong dauphin with Catholic feal 
Tlie author, Fldchier, afterwards bishop of Nismee, was a celebrated proscher; sad 
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court, which had gradually retreated from the confines of Thrace to 
the more secure station of Sirmium. Five months after the death of 
Valens the emperor Gratian produced before the assembled troops his 
colleague and their master, who, after a modest, perhaps a sincere 
resistance, was compelled to accept, amidst the general acclamations, 
the diadem, the purple, and the equal title of Augustus.^^^ The 
provinces of Thrace, Asia, and Egypt, over which Valens had reigned, 
were resigned to the administration of the new emperor ; but as he 
was specially intrusted with the conduct of the Gothic war, the Illyrian 
praefecture was dismembered, and the two great dioceses of Dacia and 
Macedonia were added to the dominions of the Eastern empire.*^* 

The same province, and perhaps the same city,^^^ which had given 
to the throne the idrtues of Trajan and the talents of «.rtu.nd 
Hadrian, was the orimnal seat of another family of duracteror 
Spaniards, who, m a less fortunate age, possessed, near 
fourscore years, the declining empire of Rome.*®* They emerged 
from the obsciurity of municipal honours by the active spirit of the 
elder Theodosius, a general whose exploits in Britain and Africa have 
formed one of the most splendid parts of the annals of Yalentinian. 
The son of that general, who likewise bore the name of Theodosius, 
was educated, by skilful preceptors, in the liberal studies of youth ; 
but he was instructed in the art of war by the tender care and severe 
discipline of his father. *°* Under the standard of such a leader, 
young Theodosius sought glory and knowledge in the most distant 
scenes of military action ; inured his constitution to the difference of 
seasons and climates ; distinguished his valoiu* by sea and land ; and 
observed the various warfare of the Scots, the Saxons, and the Moor& 

hiB hUtory is adorned or tainted with pulpit eloquence; but he takes his learning 
from BaroniuB, and hia principles from St. Ambrose and St. Augustin. 

>M The birth, character, and elevation of Theodosius, are marked in Pacatus (in 
Pknegyr. Yet. xii. 10, 11, 12), Themistius (Orat xiv. p. 182), Zosimus (1. iv. [o. 24] 
p. 231), Augustin (de Civitat. Dei, v. 25), Orosius (1. yii. c 34), Sozomen (1. yiL a 2), 
Socrates (L v. c. 2), Theodoret (L v. c. 5), Philostoipus (1. ix. c 17, with Qodefroy, 
p. 393), the Epitome of Victor, and the Chronicles of Prosper, Idatiua, and Marcel- 
tinus, in the Thesaurus Temporum of Scaliger.* 

*^ TiUemont, Hist, des £m^>ereur8, tom. v. p. 716, &c. 

*^ Italica, founded by Scipio Africanus for his wounded veterans of Ttcdy, The 
rains stiU appear, about a league above Seville, but on the opposite bank of the river. 
See the Hii^>ania lUustrata of Nonius — a short though valuable treatise— c. xvii. p. 
64-«7. 

*** I agree with TiUemont (Hist, des Elmpereurs, tom. v. p. 726) in suspecting the 
royal pedigree, which remained a secret tiU the promotion of Theodosius. £!ven after 
that event, the silence of PtM^tus outweighs the venal evideuce of Themistiiis, Victor, 
and Claudian, who connect the £unily of Theodosius vrith the blood of Tr^an and 
Hadrian. 

'* Pkcatus compares, and consequentlv prefers, the youth of Theodosius^ to the 
military education of Alexander, Haunibai| and the seocmd Africanus; who, like I am, 
had served iiuder their iathen (xii. 8). 



Add a hostile fragment of Eunapius. Mai, p. 273, in Niebuhr, ^ 79-*M.% 
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The following ii the geneologioal table of the fiunily of Theodofliiui :— - 

Theododoi a 
slain 376. I 



£lk Fladlla 
oh 386. 



QratianuB. 



Pulcheria. 



Theodosius I. = QallAy 

Imp. ob. 395. ob. 394. 

For issue of Theodoeiufl 
by QaUsL, see below. 



For 

Honanns see bcbv 



Aroadisy 
b. 400. 



Abcadiub, 

Imp. ob. 408. 

m. Eudozia ob. 404. 

I 



Hotmum, 
Imp. ob.42oL 



1 



nacill«» 
b. 397 



Piiloheria» 

b. 399. 

m. Mabcian, 

Impw ob. 457. 



THBODOfiTOs n. 

Imp. b. 401, ob. 450. 

m. Atiienaia (Budoeia). 

I 



b.4(i3w 



Flaoilla» 
ob. 431. 



1 



b.4S2. 



Issue of Theodosius I. by Qalla. 

Pladdia = Constantius, 
ob. 450. I Imp. ob. 42 K 



Uouorii^ 
b. 418. 



I' 



Yalentinianos III. = Eudoiii^ 
Imp. b. 419, ob. 455. 

I 



Oltbrids = Plncidia. 
Imp. ob. 472. I 

Areobindus = Juliana. 
COS. 506. I 

Olybrius. 



Eudozia = HiiiiB«i| 
I ob.484. 

nderie, 
slain, 533. 



Thermantia. 



Issue of Honorius, the brother of TbeodoeiuB. 

I 



Serena s Stilicho, 
lain, 408. I slain, 408. 



r 



Eucheriusy 
slain, 408. 



T 



Maria. 
See Clinton, Fasti Rom., vol. ii. p. 124.—^ 
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own merit, and the recommeDdatioD of the conqueror of Africa, 
1 raised him to a separate command ; and, in the station of duke 
Issia, he vanquished an army of Sarmatians ; saved the province ; 
jrved the love of the soldiers; and provoked the envy of the 
rt^^'^ His rising fortunes were soon blasted by the dispace and 
;ution of his illustrious father ; and Theodosius obtained, as a 
>ur, the permission of retiring to a private life in his native provincci 
Jpain. He displayed a firm and temperate character in the ease 
1 which he adapted himself to this new situation. His time was 
ost equally divided between the town and country; the spirit 
ch had animated his public conduct was shown in the active And 
ctionate performance of every social duty ; and the diligence of 
soldier was profitably converted to the improvement of his ample 
-imony,^^^ which lay between Valladolid and Segovia, in the midst 
I fruitful district, still famous for a most exquisite breed of sheep.^^* 
m the innocent, but humble, labours of his farm, Theodosius was 
i:)}x>rted, in less than four months, to the throne of the Eastern 
)ire: and the whole period of the history of the world will not 
baps afibrd a similar example of an elevation at the same time so 
c and so honourable. The princes who peaceably inherit the 
)tre of their fathers claim and enjoy a legal right, the more secure 
t is absolutely distinct from the merits of their personal characters. 
3 subjects who, in a monarchy or a popular state, acquire the 
session of supreme power, may have raised themselves, by the 
eriority either of genius or virtue, above the heads of their equals : 

their virtue is seldom exempt from ambition ; and the cause of 

successful candidate is frequently stained by the guilt of con- 
'acy or civil war. Even in those governments which allow the 
pilng monarch to declare a colleague or a successor, his partial 
ice, which may be influenced by the blindest passions, is often 
.>cted to an unworthy object But the most suspicious malignity 
not ascribe to Theodosius, in his obscure solitude of Caucha, the 
\j the desires, or even the hopes of an ambitious statesman ; and 

name of the Exile would long since have been forgotten, if hb 
luine and distinguished virtues had not left a deep impression in 

Imperial court. During the season of prosperity he had been 

' AmmiAnua (udx. 6) mentioiiB thk Ticiory^f Theododtu Junior Dux Mssise, 
li etiam turn Umugine juvenis, prinoept postea penpectinimaa. The same hd is 
lied by ThemiBtiuB and ZoBimua; but Theodoret (1. v. o. 5), who adda some 
oua circumstances, strangely applies it to the time of the interregnum. 

Pacatus (in Psnegyr. Yet. xii. 9) prefers the rustic life of Theodosius to )hat of 
iucatus; the one was the effect of choice, the other of poverty. 
> IL d'Anviile (Q^graphie Andenne, tom. i. p. 25) has fixed the situation of 
:ha> or Coca, in the old province of Qalliciay where 2iosimas and Idatiu have 
sd the birth or patrimony of Theodosius. 
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neglected ; but, in the public distress, hia -superior merit was bd- 
▼ersally felt and acknowledged. What oonfidenoe must have bea 
reposed in his integrity, since Gratian could trust that a pioiis n 
would forgive, for the sake of the republic, the murder of his &tkr! 
What expectations must have been formed of his abilities, to enooiHip 
the hope that a single man could save, and restore, the empire of tk 
East I Theodosius was invested with the purple in the thiitjF-AM 
year of his age. The vulgar gazed with admiration on the muij 
beauty of his face and the graceful majesty of his person, which tby 
were pleased to compare with the pictures and medals of the empenr 
Trajan ; whilst intelligent observers discovered, in the qualities ilik 
heart and understanding, a more important resemblance to the iwi 
and greatest of the Roman princes. 

It b not without the most sincere regret that I must now nb 
Hu prudent l^avc of au accuratc and faithful guide, who has compoKi 
fw^roS^ the history of his own times without indulging the pt- 
Gothic war. j^diccs and passions which usually affect the mind of t 
Aj). 379-382. contemporary. Ammianus MarcelUnus, who terminates Ui 
useful work with the defeat and death of Valens, recommends Ap 
more glorious subject of the ensuing reign to the youthful ingiM 
and eloquence of the rising generation. ^^^ The rising gmeralioi 
was not disposed to accept his advice, or to imitate his example;"* 
and, in the study of the reign of Theodosius, we are reduced Is 
illustrate the partial narrative of Zosimus by the obscure hints of 
fragments and chronicles, by the figurative style of poetry or 
panegyric, and by the precarious assistance of the eodesastiesl 
writers, who, in the heat of religious faction, are apt to despise tk 
profane virtues of sincerity and moderation. Conscious of these 
disadvantages, which will continue to involve a considerable portioi 
of the decline and fall of the Roman empire, I shall proceed wi& 
doubtful and timorous steps. Yet I may boldly pronounce that die 
battle of Hadrianople was never revenged by any signal or dedsiie 
victory of Theodosius over the barbarians ; and the expressive silence 
of his venal orators may be confirmed by the observation of die 



"' Let MB hear AmmianuB himself. Hsdc, ut miles quondam et Orsecus^a;^ 
Caesarifl Nenras exorsus, adusque Volentis interitum, pro virium explicavi'meoflui: 
opus veritatem professum nunquam, ut arbitror, sciens, silentio ausus commipere nL 
mendacio. Scribant reliqua potioro^ setate, doctrinisque florenies. Quos id, si libo- 
erit, aggressuros, procudere linguns ad majoros moneo stilos. Ammiao. xzxL li> 
The first thirteen books, a superficial epitome of two hundred and fifty-seven ywn^ 
are now lost; the last eighteen, which contain no more than twenty -five yean, itiU 
preserve the copious and authentic liistory of his ovm times. 

"^ Anmiianus was the last subject of Rome who composed a profane history in tht 
Latin language. The East, in the next century, produced some rhetorical histoiiMii 
Zofltmus, Olyrapiodorus, Malchus. Candidus, &c. See Vossius de Hi«toricas Onsdi 
1. U. o. 18; de Historicis Latinis, 1. ii. c. 10, &c. 
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ndition and circumstauces of the times. The fabric of a mighty 
9ite, which has been reared by the labomrs of successive ages, could 
»t be overturned by the misfortune of a single day, if the fatal 
iw^er of the imagination did not exaggerate the real measure of the 
lamity. The loss of forty thousand Romans, who fell in the plains 
Hadrianople, might have been soon recruited in the populous 
rovinces of the E^t, which contained so many millions of inhabitants. 
lie courage of a soldier is found to be the cheapest and most 
munon quality of human nature ; and sufficient skill to encounter 
a undisciplined foe might have been speedily taught by the care of 
le surviving centurions. If the barbarians were mounted on the 
and equipped with the armour, of their vanquished enemies, 

numerous studs of Cappadocia and Spain would have supplied 

squadrons of cavalry ; the thirty-four arsenals of the empire were 
Iscntifully stored with magazines of offensive and defensive arms; 
Kad the wealth of Asia might still have yielded an ample fund for the 
Kpenses of the war. But the effects which were produced by the 
i^de of Hadrianople on the minds of the barbarians and of the 
^<<iin«ns, extended the victory of the former, and the defeat of the 
Mter, fiir beyond the limits of a single day. A Gothic chief was 
to declare, with insolent moderation, that, for his own part, he 

fiilagued with slaughter ; but that he was astonished how a people 
**]» fled before him like a flock of sheep could still presume to 
Sqpnte the possession of their treasures and provinces.^^^ The same 
whidi the name of the Huns had spread among the Gothic 
were inspired, by the formidable name of the Goths, among 
k^ nbjects and soldiers of the Roman empira^^^ If Theodosius, 
D^itily collecting his scattered forces, had led them into the field to 
toeomter m victorious enemy, his army would have been vanquished 
9r tibeir own fears ; and his rashness could not have been excused bv 
■M diance of success. But the great Theodosius, an epithet which he 
"VMourably deserved on this momentous occasion, conducted himself 
V die firm and fiiithful guardian of the republic. lie fixed his head- 
JL^vters at Thessalonica, the capital of liie Macedonian diocese ; ^^'' 
whence he could watch the irregular motions of the barbarians, 

direct the operations of his lieutenants, from tlie gates of (^011- 
^Minople to the shores of the lladriatia The fortifications and 
Emrisous of the cities were strengtlicned ; and the troops, among 



torn. L p. 344y edit. Montfoucou. I have verified and cxntniued 

bat I ihoula never, without the aid of Tillemont (Hist dcs I'^p. 

T.p. 152), hftTO detected An historical anecdote iu a strange medley of mural and 

^ntie exhortetioiM, ■ddreawd, by the preacher of Antiucb, to a young widow. 

<■ Eiiiii|Biii% in Eiflwpd. Legition. p. 21 [p. 5*2, ed. Ikinn]. 

"* See Cfodefroy** Chrondbgy of the Laws. Codex Thoodos. torn. i. Pro\«^iaMa. 
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whom a sense oi older and cUsajdine was reviyed, were insexia))!} 
embcddoied by the confidence of their own safety. Frran these aecmc 
stations they were encouraged to make frequent sallies oo Ae 
harbarians, who infissted the adjacent country ; and, as they were 
seldom allowed to engage, without some dedsive superiorly, either 
of ground or of numbers, their enterprises were, for the most put, 
successful ; and they were socm convinced, by their own experieoee, 
oi the posability of Tanquishing their mvineible enemies. Hie 
detadunents of these separate garrisons were gradually muted 
into snudl armies; the same cautious measures were pursued, 
aoooiding to an extensiTe and well-concerted plan of operations ; &e 
events of eadi day added strength and spirit to the Roman arms; 
and the artful diligence of the emperor, who drculated the most 
fitvourable reports of the success of the war, contributed to subdue 
the pride of the barbarians, and to animate the hopes and courage of 
his subjects. If^ instead of this fsdnt and imperfect outline, we could 
accurately represent the counsels and actions of Theodosius in four 
successive campaigns, there is reason to believe that his consummate 
sidll would deserve the ^plause of every military reader. The 
republic had formerly been saved by the delays of Fabius; and, 
while the splendid trophies of Scipio, in the field of Zama, attract 
the eyes of posterity, the camps and marches of the dictator among 
the hills of Campania may claim a juster proportion of the solid and 
independent fame which the genersd is not compelled to share either 
with fortune or with his troops. Such was likewise the merit of 
Theodosius ; and the infirmities of his body, which most unseasonably 
languished under a long and dangerous disease, could not oppress the 
vigour of his mind, or divert his attention firom the public service.^ ^' 
The deliverance and peace of the Roman provinces" • was the 
work of prudence, rather than of valour : the prudence of 
defeat, «ud Theodosius was seconded by fortune; and the emperor 
of the Goiiis, never tailed to seize, and to unprove, every mvourable 

A.0. 379-3S9. . . .1 .1 . ' ^ r' •^- 

cu^cumstance. As long as the superior gemus of r ntigem 
preserved the union and directed the motions of the barbarians, their 
power was not inadequate to the conquest of a great empire. The 
death of that hero, the predecessor and master of the renowned 
Alaric, relieved an impatient multitude from the intolerable yoke of 

"* Most writers insiflt on the illness and lung repose of Theodosius at Theasalonica: 
Zosimufi, to diminlBh his glory; Jomandoe, to favour the Qoths; and the ecclesiastical 
writers^ to introduce his bM^tism. 

"9 Compare Themistius (Orat. xiv. p. 181) with Zosimus fl. iv. [c. 25] p. 232), 
JomaxKies (c. xxvii. p. 649), and the prolix Commentary of M. do Boat (Uist. des 
Peuples, &c., torn. vi. p. 477-552). The Chronicles of Idatius and Marceliinus alluda, 
iu general terms, to magna oertamina, magna multaqw prelia. The two epithets art 
aot easily reconciled. 
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''discipline ana discretioiu The barbarians, who had been restrained 
hv hb authority, abandoned themselves to the dictates of their 
^IMt&sions ; and their passions were seldom uniform or consistent. An 
^^army of conquerors was broken into many disorderly bands of savage 
' robbers ; and their blind and irregular fiuy was not less pernicious to 
: tfiemselves than to their enemies. Their mischievous disposition was 

• shown in the destruction of every object which they wanted strength 
to remove, or taste to enjoy ; and they often consumed, with impro- 

;>Tident rage, the harvests, or the granaries, which soon afterwards 
' became necessary for their own subsistence. A spirit of discord arose 
' among the independent tribes and nations, which had been united 
only by the bands of a loose and voluntary alliance. The troops of 
: the Huns and the Alani would naturally upbraid tiie flight of the 

• Croths, who were not disposed to use with moderation the advantages 
of their fortune: the ancient jealousy of the Ostrogoths and the 
Visigoths could not long be suspended ; and the liaughty chiefe still 
femembered the insults and injuries which they had reciprocally 
ofiered or sustained while the nation was seated in the countries 
beyond the Danube. The progress of domestic faction abated the 
more difinsive sentiment of national animosity; and the officers of 
Theodosius were instructed to purchase, with liberal gifts and promises, 
the retreat or service of the discontented party. The acquisition of 
Modar, a prince of the royal blood of the Amali, gave a bold and 
fieuthful champion to the cause of Rome. The illustrious deserter soon 
obtained the rank of master-general, with an important command 
Arprised an army of his countrymen, who were immersed in wine 
and sleep; and, after a cruel slaughter of the astonished Goths, 
returned with an immense spoil, and four thousand waggons, to the 
Imperial camp.^'^ In the hands of a skilful politician the most 
different means may be successfully applied to the same ends ; and 
the peace of the empire, which had been forwarded by the divisions, 
was accomplished by the re-union of the Gothic nation. Atiianaric, 
who had been a patient spectator of these extraordinary jj^^j^^^^ 
events, was at length driven, by the chance of arms, from J^UJj^ 
the dark recesses of the woods of Caucaland. He no longer a.d. 38i. 
hesitated to pass the Danube ; and a very considerable part 

of the subjects of Fritigem, who already felt the inconveniences of 
anarchy, were esjsSlj persuaded to acknowledge for their king a 
Gothic Judge, whose birth they respected, and whose abilities they 
had frequently experienced. But age had chilled the daring spirit of 
Athanaric ; and, instead of leading his people to tiie field of battle 

"• Zoamus (1. iv. Fc. 25] p. 232) stvles him a Scythuui, a name which the mora 
reoeoi Oreeks eoem to nave appropriated to the Goths. 
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and victory, he wisely listened to the fair proposal of an honoiiDUr 
and adyantageous treaty. Theodosius, who was acquainted with die 
merit and power of his new ally, condescended to meet him at the 
distance of several miles from Constantinople ; and entertained Im 
in the Imperial city, with the confidence of a iriend, and the magidi- 
cence of a monarch. '' The barbarian prince obsenred, with canaoi 
'' attention, the variety of objects which attracted his notice, and at 
'' last broke out into a sincere and passionate exclamation of wonder. 
I now behold (said he) what I never could believe, the glories of 
this stupendous capital I And as he cast his eyes around, be 
^' viewed and he admired the commanding dtuation of the dty, dv 
^' strength and beauty of the walls and public edifices, the capadou 
*' harbour crowded with innumerable vessels, the perpetual oonconne 
^^ of distant nations, and the arms and discipline of the troops. Indeed, 
^' (continued Athanaric,) the emperor of the Romans is a god upon 
earth ; and the presumptuous man who dares to lift his hand agamak 
him is guilty of his own blood." ^'* The Gothic king did not long 
enjoy this splendid and honourable reception; and, as temperance 
was not the virtue of his nation, it may justly be suspected that hii 
mortal disease was contracted amidst tiie pleasures of the Imperial 
banquets. But the policy of Theodosius derived more solid benefit 
fi*om the death, than he could have expected from the most £uthfiil 
services, of his ally. The funeral of Athanaric was performed with 
solemn rites in the capital of the East; a stately monument was 
erected to his memory; and his whole army, won by the liberal 
courtesy and decent grief of Theodosius, enlisted under the standard 
of the Roman empire. ^^' The submission of so great a body of the 
Visigoths was productive of the most salutary consequences ; and the 
mixed influence of force, of reason, and of corruption, became every 
day more powerful and more extensive. Each independent chieftain 
hastened to obtain a separate treaty, from the apprehension that an 
obstinate delay might expose him^ alone and unprotected, to the 
A.r 382, revenge or justice of the conqueror. The general, or rather 
^^^' the final, capitulation of the Goths, may be dated foar 

'*' The reader will not be displeased to see the origiual words of Jomandes, or the 
author whom he transcribed. Regiam urbem ingreesus est, miransque. En, hiqnit, 
cemo quod ssepe incredulus audiebam, famam videlicet tantsB urbia. Bi hue iUoe 
oculos volvens, nunc situm urbis, commeatumaue navium, nunc moenia claim pro- 
spectans, miratur; populosque diversarum gentium, quasi fonte in uno e drreroi 
partibus scaturionte \md&, sic quoque militem ordinatum aspicieus ; Dens, inqnii, 
siue dubio est terrenus Imperator, et quisquis adversus eum manum movent, ipse sui 
sanguinis reus existit. Jomandes (c. xxviii. p. 650) proceedB to mention his de^ 
and funeral. 

'" Jomandes. c xxviii. p. 650. Even Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 34] p. 246) is compelled 
to app^ve the goncrcsity of Theodosius. so honourable to hinoself and bo beneficisl 
to the public. 
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years, one month, and twenty-five days, after the defeat and death 
of the emperor Valens.^*' 

The provinces of the Danube had been ahready relieved from the 
oppressive weight of the Gruthungi, or Ostrogoths, by the voluntary 
retreat of Alatheus and Saphrax, whose restless spirit had prompted 
them to seek new scenes of rapine and glory. Their destructive 
course was pointed towards the West ; but we must be ^^ 
satisfied with a very obscure and imperfect knowledge of ■°^«'*** 
their various adventures. The Ostrogoths impelled several GnitiiuDg.or 
of the German tribes on the provinces of Gaul ; concluded, aj>.886. 
and soon violated, a treaty with the emperor Gratian; 
advanced into the unknown countries of the North ; and, after an 
interval of more than foiur years, returned, with accumulated foroe, to 
the banks of the Lower Danube. Their troops were recruited with 
the fiercest warriors of Germany and Scythia ; and the soldiers, or at 
least the historians, of the empire, no longer recognised the name and 
countenances of their former enemies. ^'^ The general who com- 
riianded the military and naval powers of the Thracian frontier soon 
perceived that his superiority would be disadvantageous to the public 
service ; and that the barbarians, awed by the presence of his fleet 
and legions, would probably defer the passage of the river till the 
approaching winter. The dexterity of the spies whom he sent into 
the Gothic camp allured the barbarians into a fatal snare. They 
were persuaded that, by a bold attempt, they might surprise, in the 
silence and darkness of the night, the sleeping army of the Romans ; 
and the whole multitude was hastily embarked in a fleet of three 
thousand canoes.^^^ The bravest of the Ostrogoths led the van ; the 
main body consisted of the remainder of their subjects and soldiers ; 
and the women and children securely followed in the rear. One of 
the nights without a moon had been selected for the execution of 
their design ; and they had ahuost reached the southern bank of the 
Danube, in the firm confidence that they should find an easy landing 
and an unguarded camp. But the progress of the barbarians was 
suddenly stopped by an unexpected obstacle — a triple line of vessels, 
strongly connected with each other, and which formed an impene- 

** The short, but authentic, hints in the Fasti of Idatius (Chron. Scaliger. p. 52) 
are stained with contemporary passion. The fourteenth oration of Themistius is a 
eompliment to Peace and the consul Satuminus (a.d. 383). 

■** 'E^«f Tt 2*v4uuf wmen &ywm€T09, ZommuB, 1. iv. [c. 38] p. 252. 

** I am justified, by reason and example, in applying this Indian name to the 
^09if^ym of the barbarians, the single trees hoUowed mto the shape of a boat, w: «#u 
/MM^A^ l^AU^mrrtt, Zosimus, U iv. [c. 38J p. 253. 

Ausi Danubium quondam tranare Qruthungi 
In lintres fregere nemus : ter mille ruebant 
Per fluYium plen» cuneis immanibus alni. 

Claudion, in iy. Com. Hoq. 6SSL 
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trable chain of two miles and a half along the riyer. While ibej 
struggled to force their way in the unequal conflict, their right flnk 
was overwhelmed by the irresistible attack of a fleet of gaUeys, whick 
were urged down the stream by the united impulse of oars and of die 
tida The weight and velocity of those ships of war broke, ami 
sunk, and dispersed the rude and feeble canoes of the barbariav: 
their valour was inefiectual ; and Alatheus, the king or general d 
the Ostrogoths, perished, with his bravest troops, either by the smti 
of the Romans or in the waves of the Danuba The last divisioD of 
this unfortimate fleet might regain the opposite shore; but die 
distress and disorder of the multitude rendered them alike incapaUe 
^ther of action or counsel ; and they soon implored the demencj of 
the victorious enemy. On this occasion, as well as on many othen^ 
it is a di£Scult task to reconcile the passions and prejudices of die 
writers of the age of Theododus. The partial and malignant hislD- 
rian, who misrepresents every action of his reign, affirms that tk 
emperor did not appear in the field of battle till the barbarians hd 
been vanquished by the valour and conduct of his lieutenant Fko- 
motus.*^^ The flattering poet, who celebrated in the court of Hoo»- 
rius the glory of the &thcr and of the son, ascribes the victory to iit 
personal prowess of Theodosius ; and almost insinuates that die Hag 
of the Ostrogoths was slain by the hand of the emperor.**^ Ifc 
truth of history might perhaps be found in a just m^um betweei 1 1 
these extreme and contradictory assertiona |i 

The original treaty, which fixed the settlement of the Gotk^ ■ ^^ 
%tuement ascertained their privileges, and stipulated their obligatiani^ 
Qo^ In would illustrate the history of Theodosius and his sucoeflson I ^ 
22^ md The series of their history has imperfectly preserved (b J ^ 
A.D. 383-395. gpint and substance of this singular agreement^" T^ 
ravages of war and tyranny had provided many large tracts of feitilt 
but uncultivated land for the use of those barbarians who might vd 
disdain the practice of agriculture. A numerous colony of the Y* 
goths was seated in Thrace: the remains of the Ostrogoths wtnU^r 

•» ZosimuB, 1. iv. [c. 38] p. 252-255. He too frequently betrays his povwf^^ 
judgment by disgracing the most serious narratiyes with trifling and incn^ 
circiuustances. hu 

*" Odothsi Regis opima ML^' 






Retulit Ver. 632. 

The opima were the spoils which a Roman general could only win firom the kiK<| 

genend, of the enemy, whom he had slain with his own hands: and no mors than vi* 

such examples ore celebrated in the victorious ages of Rome. 

■» See Themistius, Orat. xvi. p. 211. Claudian (in Eutrop. 1. ii. 152) meDAmw 

Phrygian colony: — 

OBtrogothiB colitur mistisque Ghruthungis 1^ 

Phryx Rger B^L^ 

«iid then proceeds to name the rivers of Lydia, the Pactolus^ and Hennas. 
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ed in Phrygia and Lydia; their immediate wants weie supplied 
distribution of corn and cattle ; and their future industry was 
iraged by an exemption from tribute during a certain tertn of 
w The barbarians would have deserved to feel the cruel and 
lious policy of the Imperial court if they had suffered themselves 
3 dispersed through the provincesL They required and they 
ned the sole possession of the villages and districts assigned f<»> 

residence; they still cherished and propagated their native 
lers and language ; asserted, in the bosom of despotism, the 
om of their domestic government ; and acknowledged the sove- 
ty of the emperor, without submitting to the inferior jurisdiction 
e laws and magistrates of Rome. The hereditary chieis of the 
} and families were still permitted to command their followers in 
; and war : but the royal dignity was abolished ; and the generals 
e Goths were appointed and removed at the pleasure of the 
rur. An army of forty thousand Goths was maintained for the 
?tual service of the empire of the East; and those haughty 
3, who assumed the title of Fcederati^ or allies, were distinguished 
eir gold collars, liberal pay, and licentious privileges. Their 
e courage was improved by the use of arms and the knowledge 
icipline ; and, while the republic was guarded or threatened by 
oubtful sword of the barbarians, the last sparks of the military 

were finally extinguished in the minds of the Romans.*'' 
dosius had the address to persuade his allies that the conditions 
ace, which had been extorted from him by prudence and neces- 
were Uie voluntary expressions of his sincere friendship for the 
ic nation.*^ A different mode of vindication or apology was 
$ed to the complaints of the people, who loudly censured these 
efiil and dangerous concessions.''* The calamities of the war 
painted in the most lively colours ; and the first symptoms of 
etum of order, of plenty, and security were diligently exagge- 
The advocates of Theodosius could affirm, with some appear- 
of truth and reason, that it was impossible to extirpate so many 

^mpare Jomantles (c 21, 28), who marks the condition and number of the 
; Fixderatij with Zo«imu8 (1. iv. p. 258), who mentions their golden collars; and 
IS (in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 37), who applauds, with false or foolish joy, their 
J and discipline. 

Imator pacis generisquo Gothorum, is the praise bestowed by the Gothic 
an (c. xxix.), who represents his nation as innocent, peaceable iiion, slow to 
knd piiticnt of injuries. According to Liry, the Romans conquered the world 
r own defence. 

(esides tlie |)artial invectives of Zu«imus (always discontented Nvith the Chrintian 
, ftee the grave representations which Synesius addresses to the emperor Arciuliu^ 
guo, p. 25, 26, edit. Petav. [Paris, 1012]). The philosophic bishop of Cyreiir 
or enough to judge; and he was sufiQcieutly removed from the temptation ut 
flattery. 
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«irarlike tribes, who were rendered desperate by the loGS ct th«r 
native country ; and that the exhausted provinces would be revi?eH 
by a'fresh supply of soldiers and husbandmen. The barbarians sdU 
wore an angry and hostile aspect ; but the experience of past times 
might encourage the hope that they would acquire the habits of 
industry and obedience ; that their manners would be polished bj 
time> education, and the influence of Christianity ; and that their 
posterity would insensibly blend with the great body of the Bomao 
people.^'* 

Notwithstanding these specious arguments and these sanguine 
Tbeirhosuio cxpcctations, it was apparent to every discerning eye that 
seutiineuu. |.|jg Goths would long remain the enemies, and might boob 
become the conquerors, of the Roman empire. Their rude and inso- 
lent behaviour expressed their contempt of the citizens and provindais, 
whom they insulted with impunity.^^ To the zeal and yaJour of the 
barbarians Theodosius was indebted for the success of his anus : but 
their assistance was precarious ; and they were sometimes seduced, bj 
a treacherous and inconstant disposition, to abandon his standard at 
the moment when their service was the most essential. During Ae 
civil war against Maximus a great number of Gothic deserters retiied 
into the morasses of Macedonia, wasted the adjacent proyinoes^ and 
obliged the intrepid monarch to expose his person and exert hk 
power to suppress the rising flame of rebellion. ^'^ The public appre- 
hensions were fortified by the strong suspicion that these tumnki 
were not the efiect of accidental passion, but the result of deep and 
premeditated design. It was generally believed that the Goths had 
signed the treaty of peace with an hostile and insidious spirit ; and 
that their chiefs had previously bound themselves by a aolenm and 
secret oath never to keep faith with the Romans, to maintain tbe 
fairest show of loyalty and friendship, and to watch the fftvooraUe 
moment of rapine, of conquest, and of revenge. But as the minds of 
the barbarians were not insensible to the power of gratitude, sevecal 
of the Gothic leaders sincerely devoted themselves to the senrice of 
the empire, or, at least, of the emperor : the whole nation was insen- 
sibly divided into two opposite factions, and much sophistry wai 

'^ Themistiufl (Orat. xvi. p. 211, 212) composes an elaborate and rational apokgr, 
which is not, however, exempt from the puerilities of Qreok rhetoric. Orphem ooow 
only charm the wild beasts of Thrace; but Theodosius enchanted the men and wcomb 
whose predecessors in the same country had torn Orpheus in pieces, Sec 

^^ Constantinople was deprived, htof a day, of the public allowance of bread, to 
expiate the murder of a Gk>thio soldier : »n4vrrt§ W 2«v#tju» was the gnilt of tbt 
people. Libanius, Orat. xii. p. 394, edit. Morel. 

>^ Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 48] p. 267-271. He tells a long and ridiculous slocy of tbi 
adventurous prince, who rov m1 the country with only five horsemen, of a wpj vbom 
Ihejr detected, whipped, and killed in on old woman's cottage, &e. 
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employed in conversation and dispute to compare the obligations ut 
their first and second engagements. The Goths who considered 
themselves as the friends of peace, of justice, and of Rome, were 
directed by the authority of Fravitta, a valiant and honourable youth, 
distinguished above the rest of his countrymen by the politeness of 
his manners, the liberality of his sentiments, and the mild virtues of 
social life. But the more numerous &ction adhered to the fierce and 
faithless Priulf,* who inflamed the passions and asserted the indepen- 
dence of his warlike followers. On one of the solemn festivals, when 
the chiefs of both parties were invited to the Imperial table^ they 
were insensibly heated by wine, till they forgot the usual restraints of 
discretion and respect, and betrayed in the presence of Theodosius 
the fatal secret of their domestic disputes. The emperor, who had 
been the reluctant witness of this extraordinary controversy, dissem- 
bled his fears and resentment, and soon dismissed the tumultuous 
aasembly. Fravitta, alarmed and exasperated by the insolence of his 
rival, whose departure from the palace might have* been the signal of 
a civil war, boldly followed him, and, drawing his sword, laid Priulf 
dead at his feet Their companions flew to arms ; and the faithful 
champion of Rome would have been oppressed by superior numbers 
if he had not been protected by the seasonable interposition of the 
Imperial guards.^*^ Such were the scenes of barbaric rage which 
diflgraoed the palace and table of the Roman emperor ; and, as the 
impatient Godis could only be restrained by the firm and temperate 
diaracter of Theodomus, the public safety seemed to depend on tho 
life and al^ties of a single man.^** 

^ Compare Emiapiui (in Ezoenit. Lwt. p. 21, 22 [p. 53, 54, ed. BonA.]) with 
TiommjoM A, W, [c. 56] p. 279). The difrerenoe of circumstances and names must 
undoabtedly be applied to the same story. Fravitta, or Trayitta, Was afterwardt 
QODSiil ^▲.D. 401), and still continued his fiiithful servioe to the ^est son of Theo- 
dosins (lUlemont, Hist, des Empereurs, torn. v. p. 467). 

*"* Las GoUis ravag^rent tout depuis le Danube jusqu'au Boephore; eztermin^vnt 
^alflDS et son ttrmie; et ne repasserent le Danube que pour abandonne^ raffreuae 
•olituda qu'ils avoient fiute (CEuvres de Montesquieu, tum. iiL p. 479; Considdrations 
mar las Cawaei de la Qrandeur et de la Decadence des Remains, o. xvii.). The pre> 
«idmt Montesquieu seems ignorant that the Qoths, after the defeat of Valens, never 
abandoned the Roman temtory. It is now thirty years, says Claudian (de Bello 
Oeftieo, 166, &o.. a.d. 404), 

Ex quo jam patrios gens hsec oblita Triones, 
Atque Istrum transvecta semel, vestigia fixit 
Threicio fimesta solo 



n« efTor is inexcusable; sinoe it disguises the principal and immediate cause of the iaif 
ai i2»e Waatem empire of Rome. 



• » 



lUwA^. Eunapius.— M. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

DiATH OF Gbatian. — RuiN Of AuANisif. — St. Ambbosb. — FiBflT CitilWaI) 

AGAINST MaXIMUS. — ChABAOTEB, ADMINIflTBATIONy AKD PbKAXCX, OT TBBf 

Dosius. — Death of YALBMriKiAN II. — Sboond Civii. Wab, agubt 
EuoBinns. — Death of Theodosius. 

Thb tame of Gratian, before he had aocomplished the tventielli 
Character year of his age, was equal to that of the moat cefebmed 
^f^^f*"**^ princes. His gentle and amiable disposition endeared bn 
gjjfj^ to his private friends, the graceful affability of his maimm 
Aj».379 383. engaged the affection of the people 4 the men of kttes. 
who enjoyed the liberality, acknowledged the taste and eloqueoce, 
of their sovereign ; his valour and dexterity in arms were equOj 
applauded by the soldiers; and the clergy conadered the humUe 
piety of Gratian as the first and most useful of his virtues. IV 
victory of Colmar had delivered the West from a formidable in- 
vasion, and the grateful provinces of the East ascribed the merits d 
Theodosius to the author of Jus greatness and of the public ssfetj. 
Gratian siu^ved those memorable events only four or five years, but 
he survived his reputation, and, before he fell a victim to rebeilioo, 
he had lost, in a great measure, the respect and confidence of the 
Roman world. 
The remarkable alteration of his character or conduct may not be 
imputed to the arts of flattery, which had besieged tbf 
son of Valentinian from his infancy, nor to the headstroog 
passions which that gentle youth appears to have escaped. A mot 
attentive view of the life of Gratian may perhaps suggest the troe 
cause of the disappointment of the public hopes. His apparent 
virtues, instead of being the hardy productions of experience an' 
adversity, were the premature and artificial fruits of a royal educatioD. 
Tlie anxious tenderness of his £either was continually em}^yed to 
bestow on him those advantages which he might perhaps esteem tk 
more highly as he himself had been deprived of them, and the mo9t 
skilful masters of every science and of every art had laboured to 
form the mind and body of the young prince.^ The knowledge 

' ValeDtinian wai len attentive to the religion of his bod; since he intmstod tbt 
education of Ghratian to Ausonius, a professed Pagan.* (M^. de TAcadimie dsi b- 

* Tliero has been a keen controverRy See the arguments stated in Smhk't Dd 

respcciii^ the raUgious faith of AuBonius; of Qreek and Bom. Biognpbjc ^' 

but most modem writers, in opposition p. 445. ° 
to Oi^bon, agree that he was a Christian. 
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which they painfully commuDicaied was displayed with osteDtatioi 
and cclehrated with lavish praise. His soft and tractable dispoution 
received the fair impression of their judicious precepts, and fhe 
absence of passion might easily be mistaken for the strength oi 
reason. His preceptors gradually rose to the rank and consequence 
of ministers of state,' and, as diey wisely dissembled their secret 
authority, he seemed to act with firmness, with propriety, and with 
judgment on the most important occasions of his life and reign. Put 
the influence of this elaborate instruction did not penetrate beyond 
the surface, and the skilful preceptors, w|^o so accurately guided the 
steps of their royal pupil, coidd not infuse into his feeble and indolent 
character the vigorous and independent principle of action which 
renders the laborious pursuit of glory essentially necessary to the 
happiness and almost to the existence of the hero. As soon as time 
and accident had removed those faithful counsellors from the throne, 
the emperor of the West insensibly descended to the level of his 
natural genius, abandoned the reins of government to the ambitious 
hands which were stretched forwards to grasp them, and amused his 
leisure with the most frivolous gratifications. A public sale of favour 
and injustice was instituted, both in the court and in the provinces, 
by the worthless delegates of his power, whose merit it was made 
sacrilege to question.^ The consdence of the credulous prince was 
directed by saints and bishops,^ who procured an Imperial edict to 
punish, as a capital ofience, the violation, the neglect, or even the 
ignorance of the divine law.^ Among the various arts which had 
exercised the youth of Gratian, he had applied himself, with singular 
inclination and success, to manage the horse, to draw the bow, and 
to dart the javelin ; and these qualifications, which might be useful 
to a soldier, were prostituted to the viler purposes of hunting. Largo 
parks were enclosed for the Imperial pleasures, and plentifully stocked 
with every species of wild beasts, and Gratian neglected the duties 
and even the dignity of his rank to consume whole days in the vain 

seriptionB, torn. xv. p. 125-138.) The poetical fame of AtuoDius condemns the ta»te 
<^luiage. 

* AuBoniuB was successively promoted to the Pnetorian pnefeoture of Italy (a.d. 
377) and of Oaul (a.d. 378); and was at len^ invested with the consulship (ad. 379). 
He expressed his gratitude in a servile and msipid piece of flattery (Actio Gratianmiy 
p. 699-736 [ed. Toll. Amst. 1671])t which has survived more worthy productions. 

* Disputare de principal! judicio non oportet. Sacrilogii enim instar est duhitare, 
an is dignus sit, quern elegerit imperator. Codex Justinian. 1. ix. tit. xxix. leg. 2. 
This convenient law was revived and promulgated, after the death of Qratian, by the 
feeble court of Milan. 

* Ambrose composed, for his instruction, a theological treatise on the fkith of 
the Trinity: and Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 158, 169) ascribes to the 
archbishop the merit of Gratian's intolerant laws. 

* Qui divins I^^ sanctitatem [aut] nesciendo omittunt, aut negligendo violent, et 
oflendunt, sacrilegium eommittunt. Codex Justinian. 1. ix. tit. xxix. leg. 1. Thee* 
doeiue indeed may claim his share in the merit of this comprehensive law. 
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display of his dexterity and boldness > the diace. The pride ad 
wish of the Roman emperor to excel in an art in whidi be might be 
surpassed by the meanest of his slayes reminded the numerous spec- 
tators of the examples of Nero and Commodus ; but the chaste and 
temperate Gratian was a stranger to their monstrous vices, and bis 
hands were stained only with the blood of anhnals/ 

The behaviour of Gratian, which degraded his character in tbe 
wsoontentof ^V^ ^^ mankind, could not have disturbed the secarity of 
^jj^°**" his reign if the army had not been provoked to resent their 
A.D.383. peculiar injuries. As long as the young emperor was 
guided by the instructions of his masters, he professed himself the 
friend and pupil of the soldiers ; many of his hours were spent in the 
familiar conversation of the camp, and the health, the comforts, the 
rewards, the honours of his faithM troops, appeared to be the object 
of his attentive concern. But, after Gratian more freely indulged 
his prevailing taste for hunting and shooting, he naturally connected 
himself with the most dexterous ministers of his favourite amusement 
A body of the Alani was received into the military and domestic 
service of the palace, and the admirable skill which they were accus- 
tomed to display in the unbounded plains of Scythia was exercised <hi 
a more narrow theatre in the parks and enclosures of GauL Gratian 
admired the talents and customs of these favourite guards, to whom 
alone he intrusted the defence of his person ; and, as if he meant to 
insult the public opinion, he frequently showed himself to the soldiers 
and people with the dress and arms, the long bow, the sounding 
quiver, and the fur garments of a Scythian warrior. The unworthy 
spectacle of a Roman prince who had renounced the dress and 
manners of his country filled the minds of the legions with grief and 
indignation." Even the Germans, so strong and formidable in the 
armies of the empire, affected to disdain the strange and horrid 
appearance of the savages of the North, who, in the space of a few 
years, had wandered from the banks of the Volga to those of the 
Seine, A loud and licentious niunnur was echoed through the crimps 
and garrisons of the ^Vest ; and as the mild indolence of Gratian 
neglected to extinguish the first symptoms of discontent, the want of 
love and respect was not supplied by the influence of fear. But the 

• Ammianus (xxxi. 10) and the younger Victor [Epit. c. 47] acknowledge the virtiiea 
of Gratism ; and accuBe, or rather lament, hia degenerate taste. The odious parallel 
of Comrnodus is saved by " licot hicruentiis;** and i>erhap8 Philostorgius (1. x. c. 10 
[.')], and Oo<lefruy, p. 41-M luwl guarded, with some similar reserro, the comparison of 
Nero. 

' Zosimus (1. iv. Pc. .'.'>] p. 247) and the yotmger Victor ascribe the revolution to 
the favour of the Alani nn«l the discontent of the Roman troops, Dum excrcitTim 
negligen^t, et i>aucoe ex Alaiiif^. quos ingenti auro ad se transtulerat, anteferrat Teteri 
M Komano militi [Kpit. c 47". 
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subyersion of an established government is alway- a work of some 
real, and of much apparent difficulty ; and the throne of Gratiau wa^ 
protected by the sanctions of custom, law, religion, and the nice 
balance of the civil and military powers which had t)een established 
by tlie policy of Constantina It is not very important to inquire 
from what causes the revolt of Britain was produced. Accident is 
commonly the parent of disorder : the seeds of rebellion happened to 
fall on a soil which was supposed to be more fruitful than any other 
in tyrants and usurpers ;^ the legions of that sequestered island had 
been long famous for a spirit of presumption and arrogance f and 
the name of Maximus was proclaimed by the tumultuary 

1. . •iii*i t f t f \ Revolt of 

but unanimous voice both of the soldiers and of the pro- if«x{u.ui» 
Tincials. The emperor, or the rebel, for his title was not 
yet ascertained by fortune, was a native of Spain, the countryman, 
the fellow-soldier, and the rival of Theodosius, whose elevation he 
had not seen without some emotions of envy and resentment ; the 
events of his life had long since fixed him in Britain, and I should 
not be unwilling to find some evidence for the marriage which he is 
8iud to have contracted with the daughter of a wealthy lord of Caer- 
narvonshire.^*^ But this provincial rank might justly be considered 
as a state of exile and obscurity, and, if Maximus had obtained any 
dial or military office, he was not invested with the authority either 
of governor or general*^ His abilities and even his integrity 
are acknowledged by the partial writers of the age, and the merit 
must indeed have been conspicuous that could extort such a con- 
fession in favour of the vanquished enemy of Theodosius. The dis- 
content of Maximus might incline him to censure the conduct of his 
sovereign, and to encourage, perhaps without any views of ambition, 
the murmurs of the troops. But in the midst of the tumult he art- 

* Britannia fertilis provincia tyrannorum, is a memorable expression, used by Jerom 
in the Pelagian oontroversy, and variously tortured in the disputes of otur national 
antiquaries. The revolutions of the last age appeared to justify the image of the 
sublime Bossuet, "cette lie, plus orageuse que les mers qui Tenvironnent." 

* Zoeimus says of the BritiBh soldiers, rih Sxxtifv kw^trmv «rXi«f mHitMf mm) Bv/iZ 

9tM*itUutyt [1. 0.3. 

** Helena the daughter of Rudda. Her chapel may stiU be seen at Caer-segont, 
now Caer-narvon. (Carte's Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 168, from Rowland's Mona 
Antiqua.) The prudent reader may not perhaps be satisfied with such Welch 
evidence.* 

" Camden (vol. 1. introduct. p. ci.) i4>points him governor of Britain; and the father 
of our antiquities is followed, as usual, by his blind progeny. Pacatus and S^odimiis 
had taken some pains to prevent this error or fable; and I shall protect myself by 
their decisive testimonies. Regali habitO exxdem suum, illi exulee orbis indueruut 
(in Panegyr. Vet. xiL 23), and the Greek historian still loss equivocally, rnvrit 
(Maximus; )i «v)i lU «(x**' ''Ti/M* Irvxt r^tiAi^t (1. iv. [0. 35] p. 248). 



* Of course such evidence cannot be deeds of Maximus was very deep. Sea 
aeoeptad; but it seems to prove that the LAppenberg's Hist, of England, trsntl. bj 
impmasion mada upon the Britons by the Thorpe, vol. i. p. 59.->S. 
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fiuly or modestly refused to ascend the throne, and flome credtt 
appears to have been given to his own positive declaration that lie 
was compelled to accept the dangerous present of the Imperial 

purple.** 

But there was danger likewise in revising the empire, and, from 
the moment that Maximus had violated his allegiance to 
dcaoi of his lawful sovereign, he could not hope to reign, or even 
^ "*' to live, if he confined his moderate ambition within the 
narrow limits of Britain. He boldly and wisely resolved to pieveut 
the designs of Gratian ; the youth of the i^and crowded to his 
standard, and he invaded Gaul with a fleet and army which were 
long afterwards remembered as the emigration of a considerable part 
of the British nation.*^ The emperor, in his peaceful residence of 
Paris, was alarmed by their hostile approach, and the darts which be 
idly wasted on lions and bears might have been employed more 
honourably against the rebels. But his feeble efforts announced bis 
degenerate spirit and desperate situation, and deprived him of the 
resources which he still might have found in the support of his 
subjects and allies. The armies of Gaul, instead of opposing the 
march of Maximus, received him with joyful and loyal acclamations, 
and the shame of the desertion was transferred from the people to 
the prince. The troops whose station more immediately attacHed 
them to the service of the palace abandoned the standard of Gratiaii 
the first time that it was displayed in the neighbourhood of Pan& 
The emperor of the West fled towards Lyons with a train of only 
three hundred horse, and in the cities along the road, where he hoped 
to find a refuge, or at least a passage, he was taught by cruel experi- 
ence that every gate is shut against the unfortunate. Yet he might 
otill have reached in safety the dominions of his brother, and soon 
have returned with the forces of Italy and the East, if be had not 
dufflTed himself to be fatally deceived by the perfidious governor of 
the Lyonnese province. Gratian was amused by protestations of 
doubtful fidelity, and the hopes of a support which could not be 
effectual, till the arrival of Andragathius, the general of the cavalry 
of Maximus, put an end to his suspense. That resolute oflScer exe- 

" SulpioiuA Severus, Dialog, ii. 7. OrosiuB, 1. vii. c. 34, p. 556. They boUi 
acknowledge (Sulpiciua had been his subieot) hia innocence and merit. It is tingular 
enough that Maximus should be less favourably treated by Zosimus, the partial 
adversary of his rival. 

'* Archbishop Usher (Antiquitat. Britan. Eccles. p. 107, 108) has diligently eol- 
lected the lecends of the island and the continent. The whole emigration consisted 
of 30,000 soldiers and 100,000 plebeiAus, who settled in Bretagne. Their destined 
brides, St. Ursula with 11,000 noble and 60,000 plebeian Aiivins, mistook their way, 
landed at Cologne, and were all most cruelly murdered by the Huns. But the pit* 
beian sisters have been defrauded of their equal honours; and, what is ttiU haraer^ 
Mm Trithemius presumes to mention the children of these British rtr^ww. 
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cutcd, without remorse, the orders or the intentions of the usuriKjr. 
Gratian, as he rose from supper, was delivered into the ^.d. 883, 
hands of the assassin, and his body was denied to the ^"«''**- 
pious and pressing entreaties of his brotlier Valentinian,^* The deatn 
of the emperor was followed by that of his powerful general Mello- 
baudes, the king of the Franks, who maintained to the last moment 
of his life the ambiguous reputation which is the just recompence of 
obscure and subtle policy.** These executions might be necessary to 
the public safety, but the successful usurper, whose power was acknow- 
ledged by all the provinces of the West, had the merit and the satis- 
faction of boasting that, except those who had perished by the chance 
of war, his triumph was not stained by the blood of the Romans.^* 

The events of this revolution had passed in such rapid succession 
that it would have been impossible for Theodosius to march .j,^^ 
to the relief of his benefactor before he received the intel- p«»^ 
Iii2:ence of his defeat and death. Dunn or the season of Maximus 
sincere srrief or ostentatious mourninfi: the Eastern emperor uwins. 
was interrupted by the arrival of the principal chamberlain 
of Maximus ; and the choice of a venerable old man for an office 
which was usually exercised by eunuchs announced to the court of 
Constantinople the gravity and temperance of the British usurper. 
The ambassador condescended to justify or excuse the conduct of Im 
master, and to protest, in specious language, that the murder of 
Gratian had been perpetrated, without his knowledge or consent, by 
the precipitate zeal of the soldiers. But he proceeded, in a firm and 
equal tone, to offer Theodosius the alternative of peace or war. The 
speech of the ambassador concluded with a spirited declaration tliat, 
although Maximus, as a Romau and as the father of his people, 

** 2Soeimu8 (1. iv. fo. 35] p. 248, 249) has transported the death of Gratian from 
Lugdunum in Qaul (Lyons) to Singidunum in Ma^ia. Some hints may be extracted 
fnim the Chronicles; some lies may be detected in Sozomen (1. vii c. 13) and Socrates 
(1. y. c. 11). Ambrose is our most authentic evidence (tom. i. Euarrat. in Psalm Ixi. 
p. OGl, tom. iL Epist. xziv. p. 888, Ac., and de ObitQ Valentinian. Consolat. No. 28, 
p. 1182). 

^ Pacatus (xii. 28) celebrates his fidelity; while hin treachery is marked in ProE- 
{ler's Chronicle as the cause of the ruin of Qratian.* Ambrose, who has occasion to 
exculpate himself, only .condemns the death of Vallio, a faithful servant of Qratian 
(tom. ii. Epist xxiv. p. 891, edit. Benedict.).^ 

** He protested, nullum ex adversariis nisi in acie occubuisse. Sulp. Severus in 
Vit. R Biartin. c. 23. The orator of Theodosius bestows reluctant, and therefoit 
weighty, praise on his clemency. Si cui ille, pro ceteris soeleribus suis, minus cruJeik 
tui^ videtur (Panegyr. Yet. xii. 28). 



* Le Beau contests the reading in the Maximus, dreading the imptitation of 

chronicle of Prosper upon which this cruelty, caused him to be secretly strangled 

char^ restd. Le lleau, iv. 232. — M. bv his Bretons. Macedonius also, mastof 

^ According to Paoatus, the Count of the offices, suffered the death whicit 

Vallio, who commanded the army, was he merited. Le Beau, iv. 244. — M. 
oarried to Chilons to be burnt aliT«; but 
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would choose rather to employ his forces in the cominon defence of 
the republic, he was armed and prepared, if his irieadship should be 
rejected, to dispute in a field of battle the empire of the world. An 
immediate and peremptory answer was required, but It was extremely 
diflScult for Theodosius to satisfy, on this important occasion, either 
the feelings of his own mind or the expectations of the public. The 
imperious voice of honour and gratitude called aloud for revenge. 
From the liberality of Gratian he had received the Imperial diadem ; 
his patience would encourage the odious suspicion that he was more 
deeply sensible of former injuries than of recent obligations ; and if 
he accepted the friendship, he must seem to share the guilt, of the 
assassin. Even the principles of justice aud the interest of society 
would receive a fatal blow from the impunity of Maximus, and the 
example of successful usurpation would tend to dissolve the artifidal 
fabric of government, and once more to replunge the empire in the 
crimes and calamities of the preceding age. But, as the sentiments 
of gratitude and honour should invariably regulate the conduct of an 
individual, they may be overbalanced in the mind of a sovereign by 
the sense of superior duties, and the maxims both of justice and 
humanity must permit the escape of an atrocious criminal if an inno- 
cent people woidd be involved in the consequences of his punishment 
The assassin of Gratian had usurped, but he actually possessed, the 
most warlike provinces of the empire ; the East was exhausted by the 
misfortunes, and even by the success, of the Gothic war ; and it was 
seriously to be apprehended that, after the vital strength of the 
republic had been wasted in a doubtful and destructive contest, the 
feeble conqueror would remain an easy prey to the barbarians of the 
north. These weighty considerations engaged Theodosius to dis- 
semble his resentment and to accept the alliance of the tyrant But 
he stipulated that Maximus should content himself with the possession 
of the countries beyond the Alps. The brother of Gratian was con- 
fiimed and secured in the sovereignty of Italy, Africa, and the 
Western Illyricum, and some honourable conditions were inserted 
in the treaty to protect the memory and the laws of the deceased 
emperor.^ "^ According to the custom of the age, the images of the 
three Imperial colleagues were exhibited to the veneration of the 
people ; nor should it be lightly supposed that, in the moment of a 
solemn reconciliation, Theodosius secretly cherished the intention of 
perfidy and revenge.'^ 

'' Ambrose mentions the laws of Gratian, quas non abrogavit hostis (torn. ii. Epiil 
xvii. p. 827). 

•" Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 37] p. 251, 252. We may disclaim hia odioiis suspicions, but 
we cauiiot reject the treaty of peace which the frienda of Theodosius have abeolutelj 
forgotten, or slightly mentioned. 
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The contempt of Gratian for the Roman soldiers had exposed him 
to the fatal effects of their resentment His profound vene- Baptism uki 
ration for the Christian clergy was rewarded by the ap- ^2?Sr 
plause and gratitude of a powerfiil order, which has claimed J^"^"^ 
in every age the privilege of dispensing honours, both on ^'•^•a*- 
earth and in heaven J' The orthodox bishops bewailed his death, 
and their own irreparable loss ; but they were soon comforted by the 
discovery that Gratian had committed the sceptre of the East to the 
hands of a prince whose humble faith and fervent zeal were supported 
by the spirit and abilities of a more vigorous character. Among the 
benefactors of the church, the fame of Constantine has been rivalled 
by the glory of Theodosius. If Constantine had the advantage of 
erecting the standard of the cross, the emulation of his successor 
assumed the merit of subduing the Arian heresy, and of abolishing 
the worship of idols in the Roman world. Theodosius was the first 
of the emperors baptized in the true faith of the Trinity. Although 
he was bom of a Christian family, the maxims, or at least the prac- 
tice, of the age, encouraged him to delay the ceremony of his initia- 
tion, till he was admonished of the danger of delay by the serious 
illness which threatened his life towards the end of the first year of 
his reign. Before he again took the field against the Goths, he 
received the sacrament of baptism'*^ from Acholius, the orthodox 
bishop of Thessalonica :'^ and, as the emperor ascended from the 
holy font, still glowing with the warm feelings of regeneration, he 
dictated a solemn edict, which proclaimed his own faith, and pre- 
scribed the religion of his subjects. '^ It is our pleasure (such is 
** the Imperial style) that all the nations which are governed by our 
*^ clemency and moderation should stedfastly adhere to the religion 
which was taught by St Peter to the Romans, which faithful tradi- 
tion has preserved, and which is now professed by the pontiff 
Damasus, and by Peter, bishop of Alexandria, a man of apostolic 
holiness. According to the discipline of the apostles, and the 
doctrine of the Gospel, let us believe the sole deity of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, under an equal majesty and a pious 
Trinity. We authorise the followers of tliis doctrine to assume the 
title of Catholic Christians ; and as we judge that all others are 
^* extravagant madmen, we brand them with the infamous name of 

* Tbeir oracle, the archbishop of Milan, assigns to his pupil Qratian an high and 
rei^pectable place in heaven (torn. ii. de Obit. Vai. Consol. p. 1193). 

^ For the baptism of Theodosius, see Sozomen (1. vii. c. 4), Socrates (1. v. o. 6), 
and Tillemont (Hist, des Empereurs, torn. v. p. 728j. 

^ Ascolius, or Acholius, was honoured by the friendship and the praises of Am- 
brose, who styles him, murus fidei at<|ue sanctitatis (torn. li. Epist. xv. p. SJO); and 
Afterwards celebrates his speed and diligence in running to Constantin>ple, UaXj, Am 
(Epist. ZYi. p. 822)—* Tirtuo which doet not appertain cither to a waU or a bit k'.f. 
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^ Heretics, and declare that their conTenticles shall no longer vmf 
^* the respectable appellation of churches. Besides the eondemiiifa 
*< of Divme justice, they must expect to suffer the scYere pesiUa 
^* which our authority, guided by heayenly wisdom, shall think pnpr 
** to inflict upon them."** The faith of a soldier is commooljtfae 
fruit of instruction, rather than of inquiry ; but as the empenr 
always fixed his eyes on the visible landmarks of orthodoxy istiA 
he had so prudently constituted, his religious opinions were never 
affected by the specious texts, the subtle ai^guments, and the ambi- 
guous creeds of the Arian doctors. Once indeed he expressed a bint 
inclination to conyerse with the eloquent and learned EunomiuSf wbo 
lived in retirement at a small distance from Constantinople. But the 
dangerous interview was prevented by the prayers of the empres 
Flaccilla, wbo trembled for the salvation of her husband ; and the 
mind of Theodosius was confirmed by a theological alignment adapted 
to the rudest capacity. He had lately bestowed on his eldest soo 
Arcadius the name and honours of Augustus, and the two princes 
were seated on a stately throne to receive the homage of their sub- 
jects. A bishop, Amphilochius of Iconium, approached the throne, 
and, after saluting with due reverence the person of his sovereign, 
he accosted the royal youth with the same familiar tenderness ^MA 
he might have used towards a plebeian child. Provoked by tbis 
insolent behaviour, the monarch gave orders that the rustic priest 
should be instantly driven from his presence. But while the guards 
were forcing him to the door, the dexterous polemic had time tu 
execute his design, by exclaiming, with a loud voice, ** Such is the 
" treatment, O emperor 1 which the King of heaven has prepared for 
^^ those impious men who affect to worship the Father, but refuse to 
" acknowledge the equal majesty of his divine Son." Theodo^iu 
immediately embraced the bishop of Iconium, and never forgot the 
important lesson which he had received from this dramatic parable" 
Constantinople was the principal seat and fortress of A nanism; 
Arianian of and, iu a loug interval of forty years,** the fiuth of the 
nopfer*^" princes and prelates who reigned in the capital of the East 
A4».3403fio. ^gg rejected in the purer schools of Rome and Alexandria. 

•^ Codex TheodoB. 1. xvi. tit. i. leg. 2, with Gk>defroy*8 Commentary, torn. vL p. 5-&. 
Such an edict deserved the warmest praises of Baronius, auream sanctionem, wuctum 
pium et salutare. — Sic itnr ad astra. 

° Sozomeu, 1. vii. c. 6. Theodoret, 1. v. o. 16. Tillemont is displeased (Hem. 
EcclA. torn. vi. p. 627, 628) with the terms of " rustic bishop," '• obscure city." 
Tet I must take leave to think that both Amphilochius and Iconium were objecti of 
inconsiderable magnitude iu the Roman empire. 

^ Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 5. Socrates, 1. v. c. 7. Marcellin. in Chron. The accoimt il 
forty yean must be dated from the election or intrusion of Eusebius, who wImIj M.* 
changed th« bishopric of Nicomedia for the throne of Constantinople. 
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The archiepiscopal throne of Macedonius, which had heen polhited 
nHth so much Christian blood, was successively filled by Eudoxus and 
Dmmophilus. Their diocese enjoyed a free importation of vice and 
emit from every province of the empire ; the eager pursuit of reli* 
^ous controversy aflforded a new occupation to the busy idleness of 
the metropolis : and we may credit the assertion of an intelligent 
observer, who describes, with some pleasantry, the effects of their 
loquacious zeaL '^ This city,** says he, ^' is full of mechanics and 
^ slaves, who are all of them profound theologians, and preach in the 
*^ shops and in the streets. If you desire a man to change a piece of 
** silver, he informs you wherein the Son differs from the Father ; if 
'* you ask the price of a loaf, you are told, by way of reply, that the 
'* Son is inferior to the Father ; and if you inquire whether the bath 
*^ is ready, the answer is, that the Son was made out of nothing." '^ 
The heretics, of various denominations, subsisted in peace under tlie 
protection of the Arians of Constantinople, who endeavoured to secure 
the attachment of those obscure sectaries, while they abused, with 
unrelenting severity, the victory which they had obtained over the 
followers of the council of Nice. During the partial reigns of 
Constantius and Valens, the feeble remnant of the Homoousians was 
deprived of the public and private exercise of their religion ; and it 
has been observed, in pathetic language, that the scattered flock was 
left without a shepherd to wander on the mountains, or to be de- 
voured by rapacious wolve&'* But as their zeal, instead of being 
subdued, derived strength and vigour from oppression, they seized 
the first moments of imperfect freedom, which they acquired by 
the death of Valens, to form themselves into a regular congregation, 
under the conduct of an episcopal pastor. Two natives of Cappa- 
docia, Basil and Gregory Nazianzen,*' were distinguished oregwy 
above all their contemporaries*^ by the rare union of pro- n*^**** 
fane eloquence and of orthodox piety. These orators, who might 
sometimes be compared, by themselves and by tlie public to the 

■» 8«e Jortin'i Remarlu on Ecoledastdcal History, vol. iv. p. 71. The thirty-third 
Ormtion of Gregory KaELanien affords indeed some similar ideas, eren some still more 
ridiculous; but I haye not yet found the w>rd$ of this remarkable passage, which I 
allege on the faith of a correct and liberal scholar. 

^ See the thirty'second Oration of Gregory Nazianzen, and the account of his own 
life, which he has composed in 1800 iambics. Tet every physician is prone to exag- 
gerate the inyeterate nature of the disease which he has cured. 

^ I confess myself deeply indebted to the txoo Liyes of Gregory Nazianzen, com- 
posed, with yery different yiews, by Tillemont (Mdm. Eccl^a. torn. ix. p. 305-560, 
692-731), and Le Cleio (Biblioth^ue Uniyeraelle, torn, xyiii. p. 1-128). 

• Unless Gregory Nazianzen mistook thirtyyears in his own age, he was born, as 
wall as his friend Basil, about the year 329. The preposterous chronology of Suidas 
has been graciously received, bocause it removes the scandal of Gregory's father, ■ 
■aiot likewise, begetting children after he became a bishop (Tillemont, Mte. Rool^ 
torn, ix. D 693-697^. 
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most celebrated of the ancient Greeks, were united by the ties of tk 
strictest friendship. They had cultiyated, with equal ardour, the 
same liberal studies in the schools of Athens ; they had retired, viA 
equal devotion, to the same solitude in the deserts of Pontus ; ui 
every spark of emulation or envy appeared to be totally extii- 
guished in the holy and ingenuous breasts of Gregory and BtaiL 
But the exaltation of Basil, from a private life to the ardiie{BS0O|jil 
throne of Caesarea, discovered to the world, and perhaps to hinMyK^ 
the pride of his character ; and the first favour whidi he condescended 
to bestow on his friend was received, and perhaps was intended, as a 
cruel insult.^* Instead of employing the superior talents of Gregoiy 
in some useiul and conspicuous station, the haughty prelate seledted, 
among the fifty bishoprics of his extensive province, the wretched 
village of Sasima,^ without water, without verdure, without sodetj^ 
situate at the junction of three highways, and frequented only by the 
incessant passage of rude and clamorous waggoners. Gregory sub- 
mitted with reluctance to this humiliating exile: he was ordained 
bishop of Sasima ; t)ut he solemnly protests that he never consum- 
mated his spiritual marriage with this disgusting bride. He after 
wards consented to undertake the government of his native dmrck 
of Nazianzus,^^ of which his father had been bishop above five-And- 
ncoepu tbe forty ycars. But as he was still conscious that he desenred 
SStS^u- another audience and another theatre, he accepted, with 
TS!%9, °o unworthy ambition, the honourable invitation which wm 
November addrcsscd to him from the orthodox party of Constan- 

* Gregory's Poem on his own Life contains some beautiful lines (torn. iL p. 8 [mL 
Paris, 1609]), which burat from the heart, and speak the pangs of iDJai«d and bsk 
friendship : — 

* Oftag-Ttyii ri *ai s^utis^rtct fi*»ft 
Vavf us h iifM^M .... 

In the Midsummer Night's Dream, Helena addresses the same pathetic oomplaini to 
her friend Hermia: — 

Is all the counsel that we two have shared. 
The sisters' vows, &c. 

Shakspeare had never read the poems of Qregoi-y Kazianzen ; he was igBorant of the 
Qreek language; but his mother-tongue, the language of Nature, ia the same in Cap- 
padocia and in Britain. 

*> This unfavourable portrait of Sasima is drawn by Gregory Nasianasn {Um 
ii. de yit4 sud, p. 7, 8). Its precise situation, forty-nine miles from Archslav, 
and thirty-two from Tyaua, is fixed in the Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 144, edit 
Wesseling). 

" The name of Naziauzus has been immortalised by Gregory; but his native tofni, 
under the Greek or Roman title of Dioceesarea (Tillemont, Mdm. EoelAi. torn. ix. p 
692), is mentioned by Pliny (vi. 3), Ptolemy, and Hierocles (Itinersr. WfBotin& f. 
T09}. It appears to have been situate on the edge of Isauria. 
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tiiiople. On his arrival in the capital, Gregory was enteiiained in 
the house of a pious and charitable kinsman ; the most spacious room 
was consecrated to the uses of religious worship ; and the name of 
Anastasia was chosen to express the resurrection of the Nicene faith. 
This private conventicle was afterwards converted into a magnificent 
diurch ; and the credulity of the succeeding age was prepared to 
h^eve the miracles and visions which attested the presence, or at 
least the protection, of the Mother of God.^^ The pulpit of the 
Anastasia was the scene of the labours and triumphs of Gregory 
Nazianzen ; and in the space of two years he experienced all the 
spiritual adventures which constitute the prosperous or adverse for- 
tunes of a missionary.^^ The Arians, who were provoked by the 
boldness of his enterprise, represented his doctrine as if he had 
preached three distinct and equal Deities ; and the devout populace 
was excited to suppress, by violence and tumult, the irregular assem- 
blies of the Atha.nasian heretics. From the cathedral of St Sophia 
there issued a motley crowd ^^ of common beggars, who had forfeited 
** their claim to pity ; of monks, who had the appearance of goats or 
^^ satyrs ; and of women, more terrible than so many Jezebels." The 
doors of the Anastasia were broke open ; much mischief was perpe- 
trated, or attempted, with sticks, stones, and firebrands ; and as a 
man lost his life in the afiray, Gregory, who was summoned the next 
morning before the magistrate, had the satisfaction of supposing that 
he publicly confessed the name of Christ After he was delivered 
from the fear and danger of a foreign enemy, his infant chiurch was 
disgraced and distracted by intestine faction. A stranger, who 
assumed the name of Maximus'^ and the cloak of a Cynic philo- 
sopher, insinuated himself into the confidence of Gregory, deceived 
and abused his favourable opinion, and, forming a secret connection 
with some bishops of Egypt, attempted, by a clandestine ordination, 
to supplant his patron in the episcopal seat of Constantinopla These 
mortifications might sometimes tempt the Cappadocian missionary to 
regret his obscure solitude. But his fatigues were rewarded by the 
daily increase of his fame and his congregation ; and he enjoyed 
the pleasure of observing that the greater part of his numerous 
audience retired firom his sermons satisfied with the eloquence of the 



" See Ducange, Ck)iiitaiit. Chrisdanay 1. iv. p. 141, 141. The Bum ivfofut of Sozo- 
men (1. yii. c. 5) U interpreted to mean the Yiigin Mary. 

" Tillemont (M^m. Eocl^. torn. iz. p. 432, &c.) diligently collects, enlai^gea, and 
explains, the oratorical and poetical hints of Gregory himself. 

^ He pronounced an oration (torn. i. Orat. xziii. p. 409) in his praise; but after 
their quarrel the name of Maximus was changed into Uiat of Heron (see Jerom, torn. L 
in Catalog. Script. Eoclee. p. HOI [torn. ii. p. 930, ed. Vallars.]). I touch alic^tly on 
ibeae obscure and personal equabbles. 
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preacher,^^ or dissatisiie'i with the manifold imperfections of dieii 
faith and practice.^* 

The catholics of Constantinople were animated with joyful coo- 
Ruin of fidence by the baptism and edict of Theodosius ; and tfa^ 
at^c^Sui. impatiently waited the effects of his gracious pronuBeL 
aSs'o. Their hopes were speedily accomplished ; and the emperv, 
Nov. 2& ^ gQQQ g^ Y^Q l^^ finished the operations of the campsigB, 
made his public entry into the capital at the head of a Tictoriooi 
army. The next day after his arrival he summoned Damoj^usto 
his presence, and ofiered that Arian prelate the hard alternatiTc of 
subscribing the Nicene creed, or of instantiy resiguingy to the or^ 
dox believers, the use and possession of the episcopal palace, the 
catiiedral of St. Sophia, and all the churches of Constantinople. He 
zeal of Damophilus, which in a catholic saint would have been josdy 
applauded, embraced, without hesitation, a life of poverty and exile,^ 
and his removal was immediately followed by the purification of the 
Imperial city. The Arians might complain, with some appeanmop 
of justice, that an inconsiderable congregation of sectaries should 
usurp the hundred churches which they were insufficient to fill 
whilst the far greater part of the people was cruelly excluded fron 
every place of religious worship. Theodosius was still inexorable, 
but as the angels who protected the catholic cause were only visibie 
to the eyes of faith, he prudentiy reinforced those heavenly l^ons 
with the more efiectual aid of temporal and carnal weapons, and the 
church of St. Sophia was occupied by a large body of the Imperial 
guards. K the mind of Gregory was susceptible of pride, he must 
have felt a very lively satisfaction when the emperor conducted him 
through the streets in solemn triumph, and, with his own hand, 
respectfully placed him on the archiepiscopal throne of Constan- 
tinople. But the saint (who had not subdued the imperfections (A 
human virtue) was deeply afiected by tiie mortifying consideratioD 
that his entrance into the fold was that of a wolf rather dian of a 
shepherd ; that the glittering arms which surrounded his person were 
necessary for his safety ; and that he alone was the object of the 
imprecations of a great party, whom, as men and citizens, it was 

'^ Under the modeet emblem of a dream, Gregory (torn. ii. Carmen ix. p. 78) de* 
Bcribea his own success with some human complacency. Yet it should seem, from hit 
familiar conversation with his auditor St. Jerom (tom. i. Epist. ad Nepotian. p. U 
[tom. i. p. 261, ed. Yallars.]), that the preacher understood the tme value of popular 
applause. 

^ LacrimsB auditorum laudes tus sint, is the lively and judidous advice of St. 
Jerom [loc. cit.]. 

" Socrates (1. v. c, 7) and So20men (1. viL c. 5) relate the evangelical wordi umI 
actions of Damophilus without a word of approbation. He consideivd, savs Socntei^ 
that it is difficult to resist tho powerfu'; but it was easy, and would have Men prul^ 
ablu, to submit. 
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y. Impossible for him to despise. He beheld the innumerable multitude, 
of either sex, and of every age, who crowded the streets, the windows, 
- and the roofs of the houses ; he heard the tumultuous voice of rage, 
, grief, astonishment, and despair ; and Gregory fah-ly confesses that 
. on tlio memorable day of his installation the capital of the East 
. wore ttie appearance of a city taken by storm, and in the hands of a 
. barbarian conqueror.*® About six weeks afterwards, Theodosius 
declared his resolution of expelling from all the churches of his 
dominions the bishops and their clergy who should obstinately refuse 
. to believe, or at least to profess, the doctrine of the council of Nice. 
His lieutenant Sapor was armed with the ample powers of a 
general law, a special commission, and a military force;*' *..r>.k\T 
and this ecclesiastical revolution was conducted with so ^' 
much discretion and vigour, that the religion of the emperor was 
established, without tumult or bloodshed, in all the provinces of the 
Elast The writings of the Arians, if they had been permitted to 
exist,^® would perhaps contain the lamentable story of the persecution 
which afflicted the church under the reign of the impious Theodosius ; 
and the sufferings of their holy confessors might claim the pity of the 
difflnterested reader. Yet there is reason to imagine that the vio- 
lence of zeal and revenge was in some measure eluded by the want 
of resistance ; and that, in their adversity, the Arians displayed 
much less firmness than had been exerted by the ortiiodox party 
under the reigns of Constantius and Valens. The moral character 
and conduct of the hostile sects appear to have been governed by the 
same common principles of nature and reli^on : but a very material 
circumstance may be discovered, which tended to distinguish tiie 
degrees of their theolo^cal faith. Both parties, in the schools, as 
well as in the temples, acknowledged and worshipped the divine 
majesty of Christ ; and, as we are always prone to impute our own 
sentiments and passions to the Deity, it would be deemed more pru- 
dent and respectiul to exaggerate than to circumscribe the adorable 
perfections of the Son of God. The disciple of Athanasius exulted 
in the proud confidence that he had entitied himself to the divine 
favour, while the follower of Arius must have been tormented by the 
secret apprehension that he was guilty perhaps of an unpardonable 

■• 8eo Gregory Naiianzen, torn. ii. de Vil& B«a. p. 21. 22. For the sake of pos- 
terity, Ibe bishop of Ck)n8tautiiiople rcrords a etiipondous protligy. In tl»o month of 
Novt-mber, it was a cloudy morning, but the sun broke forth when tlio procession 
enteied the church. 

*• Of the three tcclesiastical historians, Thoodoret alone (1. v. c. 2) has mentione<l 
Ih's im])oitant commission of Sapor, which Tillemont (Hist, des Eniijerours, torn. v. 
p. 728) judiciously removes from the reign of Gratinn to that of Theodosius. 

*• 1 do not r ckon Philos'orgius, though he ment.ons (I. ix. c. 19) ti.e expulsion of 
PaniophUns. The Eunomian historian hss be* n carefully strained through au ortho- 
dox sieve. 

VOL. III. ^ ^ 
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offence by the scanty praise and parsimonious honours wh 
bestowed on the Judge of the World. The opinions of Ai 
might satisfy a cold and speculative mind ; but the doctrine 
Nicene Creed, most powerfully recommended by the merits i 
and devotion, was much better adapted to become popular a 
cessful in a believing age. 

The hope that truth and wisdom would be found in the as 
of the orthodox clergy induced the emperor to con 

The council . ir i^i ^/».. 

ofConatana- Constantmoplc, a synod ot one hundred and fifty 
A J). 381. who proceeded, without much difficulty or delay, 
'^' plete the theolo^cal system which had been establi 

the council of Nice. The vehement disputes of the fourth 
had been chiefly employed on the nature of the Son of Gc 
the various opinions which were embraced concerning the 
were extended and transferred, by a natural analogy, to th 
person of the Trinity.*^ Yet it was found, or it was thought 
fi*ry> by the victorious adversaries of Arianism, to expL 
ambiguous language of some respectable doctors; to conl 
faith of the catholics ; and to condemn an unpopular and inco 
sect of Macedonians, who freely admitted that the Son ^ 
substantial to the Father, while they were fearful of seei 
acknowledge the existence of ITiree Gods. A final and un; 
sentence was pronounced to ratify the equal Deity of th 
Ghost : the mysterious doctrine has been received by all the 
and all the churches, of the Christian world ; and their < 
reverence has assigned to the bishops of Theodosius the 
rank among the general councils.** Their knowledge of n 
truth may have been preserved by tradition, or it may hav 
communicated by inspiration ; but the sober evidence of hist< 
not allow much weight to the personal authority of the Fat 
Constantinople. In an age when the ecclesiastics had scand 
degenerated from the model of apostolical parity, the most wt 
and corrupt were always the most eager to frequent and disti 
episcopal assemblies. The conflict and fermentation of so 
opposite interests and tempers inflamed the passions of the bi 
and their ruling passions were, the love of gold and the 1 

*' Le Clerc haa given a curious extract (Bibliotbftque Universelle, torn. xTii 
105) of the theological sermons which Gregory Nazianzen pronounced at C< 
nople against the Anans, Eunomians, Macedonians, &c. He tells the Mace* 
who deified the Father and the Son, without the Holy Qhoet, that they mighl 
be styled Tritheists as Dithcists. Gregory himself was almost a Trithcist, 
monarchy of heaven resembles a well-regulated aristocracy. 

" The first general council of Constantinople now triumphs in the Vatic 
the popes had long hesitattHl, and their he.sitation |)erp]exed and almost stag 
humble Tilicmont (Mem. Eccles. torn. ix. p. 499, 500). 
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liepuie. Many of the same prelates who now applauded the orthodox 
piety of Theodosius had repeatedly changed, with prudent flexibility, 
their creeds and opinions; and in the various revolutions of the 
church and state, the religion of their sovereign was the rule of their 
obsequious faith. When the emperor suspended his prevailing in- 
fluence, the turbulent synod wa3 blindly impelled by the absurd or 
selfish motives of pride, hatred, and resentment The death of 
Meletius, which happened at the council of Constantinople, presented 
the most favourable opportunity of terminating the schism of Antioch, 
by suffering his aged rival, Paulinus, peaceably to end his days in the 
episcopal chair. The faith and virtues of Paulinus were unblemished. 
But his cause was supported by the Western churches ; and 
the bishops of the synod resolved to perpetuate the mischiefs of 
discord, by the hasty ordination of a perjured candidate,*^ rather 
than to betray the imagined dignity of the East, which had been 
illustrated by the birth and death of the Son of God. Such unjust 
and disorderly proceedings forced the gravest members of the 
assembly to dissent and to secede ; and the clamorous majority, 
which remained masters of the field of battle, could be compared only 
to wasps or magpies, to a flight of cranes, or to a flock of geese.^^ 

A suspicion may possibly arise that so unfavourable a picture of 
ecclesiastical synods has been drawn by the partial hand Retrvat of 
of some obstinate heretic or some malicious infidel. But wlSSSen, 
the name of the sincere historian who has conveyed this *-^^^' 
instructive lesson to the knowledge of posterity must ^lence the 
impotent murmurs of superstition and bigotry. He was one of the 
most pious and eloquent bishops of the age ; a saint, and a doctor 
of the church ; the scourge of Arianism, and the pillar of the 
orthodox faith ; a distinguished member of the council of Constan- 
tinople, in which, after the death of Meletius, he exercised the 
functions of president : in a word — Gregory Nazianzen himself. The 
harsh and ungenerous treatment which he experienced,** instead of 

^ Before the death of Meletius, six or eight of his most popular ecclesiastics, among 
whom was Flavian, had abjured, for the sake of peace, the Dishopric of Antioch (Soso- 
men, 1. vii. c. 3, 11; Socrates, 1. v. c. 5). Tillemont thinks it his duty to disbelieve 
the story; but he owns that there are many circumstances in the life of Flavian which 
se<7n inconsistent with the praises of Chrysostom and the character of a saint (M^m. 
Eccl^. tom. X. p. 541). 

** Consult Or^ory Nazianzen, de Vitft bu&, tom. ii. p. 25-28. His general and par- 
ticular opinion of the clei^and their assemblies maybe seen inverse and prose (tom. 
i. (>rat. i. p. 33; Epist. Iv. p. 814, tom. il.; Carmen x. p. 81). Such passages are 
faiutly marked by Tillemont, and fairly produced by Le Clerc. 

** See Gregory, tom. ii. de VitA suA, p. 28-31. The fourteenth, twenty-seventh, 
and thirty-second Orations were pronounced in the several stages of this business. 
The peroration of the last (tom. i. p. 528), in which he takes a solemn leave of men 
and angels, the city and the emperor, the East and the West, &c., is pathetic, aiid 
aliDci:t sublime. 

2 Ci 2 
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derogating from the truth of his evidence, affords an additioinl 
proof of the spirit which 'actuated the deliberations of the sjDodL 
Their unanimous suffrage had confirmed the pretensions whi<^ the 
bishop of Constantinople derived from the choice of the people and 
the approbation of the emperor. But Gregory soon became the 
victim of malice and envy. The bishops of the East, his strenuoos 
adherents, provoked by hb moderation in the affairs of Antiodi, 
abandoned him, without support, to the adverse fruition of the 
Egyptians, who disputed the validity of his election, and rigorously 
asserted the obsolete canon that prohibited the licentious practice of 
episcopal translations. The pride, or the humility, of Gregory, 
prompted him to decline a contest which might have been imputed 
to ambition and avarice ; and he publicly offered, not without some 
mixture of indignation, to renounce the government of a church 
which had been restored, and almost created, by his labours. His 
resignation was accepted by the synod, and by the emperor, with 
more readiness than he seems to have expected. At the time when 
he might have hoped to enjoy the fruits of his victory, his episcopal 
throne was filled by the senator Nectarius ; and the new archbishop, 
accidentally recommended by his easy temper and venerable aspect, 
was obliged to delay the ceremony of his consecration till he had 
previously despatched the rites of his baptism.** After this remarkable 
experience of the ingratitude of princes and prelates, Gregory retired 
once more to his obscure solitude of Cappadocia, where he employed 
the remainder of his life, about eight years, in the exercises of poetry 
and devotion. The title of Saint has been added to his name : but 
the tenderness of his hccirt,^' and the elegance of his genius, reflect 
a more pleasing lustre on the memory of Gregory Nazianzen. 

It was not enough that Theodosius had suppressed the insolent 

rei^ of Arianism, or that he had abundantly revenged 
Th .^losius the injuries which the catholics sustained from the zeal of 
heretics. Coustautius aud Valens. The orthodox emperor considered 

every heretic as a rebel aganist the supreme powers of 
heaven and of earth ; and each of those powers might exercise their 
peculiar jurisdiction over the soul and body of the guilty. The 
decrees of the council of Constantinople had ascertained the true 
standard of the faith ; and the ecclesiastics who governed the con- 
science of Theodosius suggested the most effectual methods of per- 

^ The whimsical ordination of Nectnriua is attested by Sozoraen (1. vii. c. 8); but 
Tillemont observes (M<5in. EccU-s. torn. ix. p. 719), Apr^ tout, co narre' do Sozom^ne 
est si honteux pour tous ceuxqu'il y mele, et surtoat pourTh6odo.se, qu'il vaut mieux 
tr.ivnil.'tT k le ditruire qu'k le soutonir : an a<luiirable canoa of criticism I 

" 1 rnn only be un<lcr8to<xl to mean that such was his natur.il temper when it was 
not hardcnwl or inHamed by religious zeal. From his retirement he exhorts Necta- 
rius to ] r«'»^ocute the heretics of Constantinople. 
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secution. In the space of fifteen years he promulgated at 
least fifteen severe edicts against the heretics,^" more especially 
against those who rejected the doctrine of the Trinity; and to 
deprive them of every hope of escape, he sternly enacted diat, if any 
laws or rescripts should be alleged in their favour, the judges should 
<x>n8ider them as the illegal productions either of fraud or forgery. 
The penal statutes were directed against the ministers, the assem- 
Uies, and the persons of the heretics ; and the passions of the legis- 
lator were expressed in the language of declamation and invective. 
I. The heretical teachers, who usurped the sacred titles of Bishops 
or Presbyters, were not only excluded from the privileges and 
emoluments so liberally granted to the orthodox clergy, but they 
were exposed to the heavy penalties of exile and confiscation, if they 
presumed to preach the doctrine, or to practise the rites, of their 
accursed sects. A fine of ten pounds of gold (above four hundred 
pounds sterling) was imposed on every person who should dare to 
confer, or receive, or promote, an heretical ordination : and it was 
reasonably expected that, if the race of pastors could be extin- 
guished, their helpless flocks would be compelled, by ignorance and 
hunger, to return within the pale of the catholic church. II. The 
rigorous prohibition of conventicles was carefully extended to every 
possible circumstance in which the heretics could assemble with the 
intention of worshipping God and Christ according to the dictates of 
their conscience. Their religious meetings, whether public or secret, 
by day or by night, in cities or in the country, were equally proscribed 
by the edicts of Theodosius ; and the building, or ground, which 
had been used for that illegal purpose, was forfeited to the Imperial 
domain. III. It was supposed that the error of the heretics could 
proceed only fit)m the obstinate temper of their minds ; and that 
such a temper was a fit object of censure and punishment The 
anathemas of the church were fortified by a sort of civil excommuni- 
cation, which separated them from their fellow-citizens by a peculiar 
brand of infamy; and this declaration of the supreme magistrate 
tended to justify, or at least to excuse, the insults of a fanatic 
pofiulace. The sectaries were gradually disqualified for the posses- 
sion of honourable or lucrative employments ; and Theodosius was 
satisfied with his own justice, when he decreed that, as the Eunomians 
distinguished the nature of the Son firom that of the Father, they 
should be incapable of making their wills, or of receiving any advan- 
tage from testamentary donations. The guilt of the Manichaean 
heresy was esteemed of such magnitude, that it could be expiated only 

• See the Thecxlosiaii Code, 1. xvi. tit. v. leg. 6-23, with Gcxlefroy's commentary on 
each law, and hia general summary, or ParatUhnf tom. vi. p. 104-110. 
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by the deatli of the offender ; and the same capital punishment is 
inflicted on the Audians, or Quartodecinums/^ who should daie ti 
perpetrate the atrocious crime of celebrating on an improper di; 
the festival of Easter. Every Roman mig^ht exercise the righ i 
public accusation ; but the office of Inquisitors of the Faith, a vam 
so deservedly abhorred, was first instituted under the reign of TW 
dosius. Yet we are assured that the execution of his peoal edicfe 
was seldom enforced ; and that the pious emperor appeared kai 
desirous to punish than to reclaim or terrify his refractory subjecU* 
The theory of persecution was established by Tbeodosius, whoae 
justice and piety have been applauded by the saints ;te 
prisciiiian the practicc of it, in the fullest extent, was reserved for bii 
taoocutos. rival and colleague, Maximus, the first among the Christe 
princes who shed the blood of his Christian subjects on 
account of their religious opinions. The cause of the Priscilliaiiia&^^' 
a recent sect of heretics who disturbed the provinces of Spain, i» 
transferred, by appeal, from the synod of Bordeaux to the Imperiil 
consistory of Treves ; and by the sentence of the Praetorian praefect 
seven persons were tortured, condemned, and executed. The first d 
these was Prisciiiian** himself, bishop of Avila,*' in Spain, who 
adorned the advantages of birth and fortune by the accomplishmeots 
of eloquence and learning. Two presbyters and two deacons aoooo- 
panied their beloved master in his death, which they esteemed as a 
glorious martyrdom ; and the number of religious victims was com- 
pleted by the execution of Latronian, a poet, who rivalled the fiuue 
of the ancients ; and of Euchrocia, a noble matron of Bordeaux, the 
widow of the orator Delphidius.** Two bishops, who had embraced 
the sentiments of Prisciiiian, were condemned to a distant and drean* 

** They always kept their Easter, like the Jewish Paraover. on the fourtceoth day 
of the first moon after the vernal equinox ; and thus pertinaciously opposed the Koouui 
church and Nicone synod, which had fixed Easter to a Sunday. Bingham's Anti- 
quities, 1. XX. c. 5, vol. ii. p. 309, fol. edit. 

** Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 12. 

*' See the Saored History of Sulpicius Severus (1. ii. p. 437-452, edit. Lugd. BU. 
1647), a correct and original writer. Dr. Lardner (Credibility, &c., part ii. voL ix. p. 
256-350) has laboured this article with pure learning, good sense, and moderation. 
Tillemont (Mdm. Eccl6s. torn. viii. p. 491-527) has raked together all the dirt of tb«i 
fathers — an useful scavenger! 

** Sulpicius Severus mentions the arch-herstic with esteem and pity. Felix pnv 
fecto, si non pravo studio corrupisset optimum ingenium; prorsus multa in eo animi 
et corporis bona comeres. (Hist. Sacra, 1. ii. p. 439.) Even Jerom (torn. i. in Script. 
Ecclcs. p. 302 [torn. ii. p. 934, ed. Vallars.]) speaks with temper of Prisciiiian and 
Latronian. 

** The bishopric (in Old Castile) is now worth 20,000 ducats a-ye«r (Bosching'i 
Geography, vol. ii. p. 308), and is therefore much less likely to produce the author i»l 
a new heresy. 

** Exprobrabatur mulieri viduao nimia religio, et diligentius culta divinitas (Pacat 
in Pftaogyr. Vet. xii. 29). Such was the idea of a humane though ignorant pt'ly 
tiieiAc. 
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:dk ; ^ and some indulgence was shown to the meaner crimuiaia 

^ -?i.'im^ anumed the merit of an early repentance. If any credit could 

rr:: s allowed to confessions extorted by fear or pain, and to vague 

__r: z^s/pohSj the oflspring of malice and credulity, the heresy of the 

•,;:)piscilliani8ts would be found to include the various abominations of 

_-i:VBfpCy of impiety, and of lewdness.*® Priscillian, who wandered 

Jbout the world in the company of his spiritual sisters, was accused 

_-^<f praying stark-naked in the midst of the congregation ; and it was 

_,;'«ififidently asserted, that the effects of his criminal intercourse with 

- >he daughter of Euchrocia had been suppressed by means still more 

.jdious and criminal. But an accurate, or rather a candid inquiry, 

-^ jrin discover, that, if the Priscillianists violated the laws of nature, it 

~_^WBB not by the licentiousness, but by the austerity of their lives. 

^^ They absolutely condemned the use of the marriage-bed ; and the 

:« peace of families was often disturbed by indiscreet separations. 

^ They enjoined, or recommended, a total abstinence firom sdl animal 

food ; and their continual prayers, fasts, and vigils, inculcated a rule 

^ oi strict and perfect devotion. The speculative tenets of the sect, 

concerning the person of Christ and the nature of the human soul, 

« were derived from the Gnostic and Manichsean system ; and this vain 

> j^losophy, which had been transported from Egypt to Spain, was ill 

adapted to the grosser spirits of the West. The obscure disciples of 

Priscillian suffered, languished, and gradually disappeared : his tenets 

were rejected by the clergy and people, but his death was the subject 

of a long and vehement controversy; while some arraigned, and 

others applauded, the justice of his sentence. It b with pleasure that 

we can observe the humane inconsistency of the most illustrious saints 

and bishops, Ambrose of Milan*^ and Martin of Tours,*" who, on 

this occasion, asserted the cause of toleration. They pitied the 

unhappy men who had been executed at Treves ; they refused to 

hold communion with their episcopal murderers; and if Martin 

deviated firom that generous resolution, his motives were laudable, 

and his repentance was exemplary. The bishops of Tours and Milan 

pronounced, without hesitation, the eternal damnation of heretics; 

but they were surprised and shocked by the bloody image of their 

** One of them was aent in Syllinam insulam que ultra Britanniam eet. What must 
have been the ancient condition of the rocks of Scilly (Camden's Britannia^ vol. ii. p 
1519)? 

** The scandalous calumnies of Augustin, pope Leo, &c., which Tillemont swallows 
like a child, and Lardner refutes like a man, may surest some candid suspicions in 
£»your of the older Gnostics. 

'" Ambros. tom. ii. Epiat. xxiv. p. 891. 

M Xn the Sacred History, and the Life of St. Martin, Sulpicius Severus u«os^ some 
caution; but he declares himself more freely in the Dialogues (iii. 15). Martin was 
reproYtd, however, by his own conscience and by an augel; nor could he afterwarJs 
penbrm miracles with so much ease. 
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leinporal death, and the honest feelings of nature resisted the artificial 
prejudices of theology. The humanity of Ambrose and Martin wk 
confirmed by the scandalous irregularity of the proceedings agaiml 
Priscillian and his adherents. The civil and ecclesiastical ministers 
had transgressed the limits of their respective provinces. The secular 
judge had presumed to receive an appeal, and to pronounce a definitife 
sentence, in a matter of faith and episcopal jurisdiction. The bishops 
had disgraced themselves by exercising the functions of accusers in a 
criminal prosecution. The cruelty of Ithacius,** who beheld the 
tortures, and solicited the death of the heretics, provoked the just 
indignation of mankind ; and the vices of that profligate bishop were 
admitted as a proof that his zeal was instigated by the sordid motifes 
of interest. Since the death of Priscillian, the rude attempts of 
persecution have been refined and methodised in the holy office, whidi 
assigns their distinct parts to the ecclesiastical and secular powen. 
The devoted victim is regularly delivered by the priest to the 
magistrate, and by the magistrate to the executioner ; and the inex- 
orable sentence of the church, which declares the spiritual guilt of the 
offender, is expressed in the mild language of pity and interceasbn. 

Among the ecclesiastics who illustrated the reign of Theodoaua, 
Ambrose, Gregory Nazianzen was distinguished by the taleuts of an 
Sf'^Mn^!^ eloquent preacher ; the reputation of miraculous gifts added 
A.D. 374 397. ^eigiit and dignity to the monastic virtues of Martin of 
Tours ;®° but the palm of episcopal rigour and ability was justly 
claimed by the intrepid Ambrose.®^ He was descended from a noble 
family of Romans ; his father had exercised the important office of 
Praetorian praefect of Gaul ; and the son, after passing through the 
studies of a liberal education, attained, in the regular gradation of 
civil honours, the station of consular of Liguria, a province which 
included the Imperial residence of Milan. At the age of thirty-four, 
and before he had received the sacrament of baptism, Ambrose, to 
his own surprise and to that of the world, was suddenly transformed 
from a governor to an archbishop. Without the least mixture, as it 
is said, of art or intrigue, the whole body of the people unanimously 
saluted him with the episcopal title ; the concord and perseverance 

•• The catholic presbyter (Sulp. Sever. 1. ii. p. 448), and the Pagan orator (Pacait. 
in Pane^r. Vet. xii. 29;, reprobate with equal indignation the character and conduct 
of Ithacius. 

•* The Life of St. Martin, and the Dialogiies concerning his miracles, contain fact* 
adapted to the grossest barbarism, in a style not unworthy of the Augustan age. So 
natural is thfi alliance between good taste and good sense, that I am always astonislM^ 
bv this contrast. 

*' The short and superficial Life of St. Ambrose, by his deacon Paulinus (Appendii 
a<l edit. Benedict, p. i.-xv.), has the merit of original evidence. Tillemont (M^ 
Ecclfo. torn. X. p. 78-306) and the Benedictine editors (p, xxzi.-lxiii.) have labourt*! 
with their usual diligence. 
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of ttieii acclamations were ascribed tc> a praetematural impulse ; and 
the reluctant magistrate was compelled to undertake a spiritual office 
for which he was not prepared by the habits and occupations of his 
former life. But the active force of his genius soon qualified him to 
exerdse, with zeal and prudence, the duties of his ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction ; and while he cheerfully renounced the vain and splendid 
trappings of temporal greatness, he condescended, for the good of the 
church, to direct the conscience of the emperors, and to control the 
administration of the empire. Gratian loved and revered him as a 
father ; and the elaborate treatise on the faith of the Trinity was 
designed for the instruction of the young prince. After his tragic 
deaths at a time when the empress Justina trembled for her own 
safety, and for that of her son Valentinian, the archbishop of Milan 
was despatched on two different embassies to the court of Treves. 
He exercised, with equal firmness and dexterity, the powers of his 
spiritual and political characters; and perhaps contributed, by his 
authority and eloquence, to check the ambition of Maximus, and to 
protect the peace of Italy.^* Ambrose had devoted his life and his 
abilities to the service of the church. Wealth was the object of his 
contempt; he had renounced his private patrimony; and he sold, 
without hesitation, the consecrated plate for the redemption of captives. 
The clergy and people of Milan were attached to their archbishop ; 
and he deserved the esteem, without soliciting the favour, or appre- 
hending the displeasure, of his feeble sovereigns. 

The government of Italy, and of the young emperor, naturally 
devolved to his mother Justina, a woman of beauty and HUmccess- 
spirit, but who, in the midst of an orthodox people, had the {l^uT^* 
misfortune of professing the Arian heresy, which she S^ 
endeavoured to instil into the mind of her son. Justina Ipru^i 
was persuaded that a Roman emperor might claim, in his ^^ ^^ 
own dominions, the public exercise of his religion ; and she proposed 
to the archbishop, as a moderate and reasonable concession, that he 
should resign the use of a single church, either in the city or 
suburbs of Milan. But the conduct of Ambrose was governed by 
very different principles.*^ The palaces of the earth might indeed 
belong to Caesar, but the churches were the houses of God; and, 
within the limits of his diocese, he himself, as the lawful successor of 
the aposties, was the only minister of God. The privileges of Chris- 

** Ambrose himself (torn. iL EpUt xxiv. p. 888-891) gives the emperor a very 
spirited account of lus own embassy. 

* His own representation of lus principles and conduct (tom. ii. Epist. xx. xxi. xxii. 
p. 853«SSu) is one of the curious monuments of ecclesiasticul antiquity. It coutaini 
two letters to his sister Marcollina, ^ith a petition to Valcntinian, and the sermua d$ 
Bamiteu mm traiendis. 
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tiaoity, temporal as well as spiritual, were confined to the true 
believers; and the mind of Ambrose was satisfied that his own 
tbeolo^cal opinions were the standard of truth and orthodoxy. The 
archbishop, who refused to hold any conference or negociation with 
the instruments of Satan, declared, with modest firmness, his resolutioo 
to die a martyr, rather than to yield to the impious sacrilege ; and 
Justina, who resented the refusal as an act of insolence and rebellion, 
hastily determined to exert the Imperial prerogative of her son. As 
she desired to perform her public devotions on the approaching festifai 
of Easter, Ambrose was ordered to appear before die coundL He 
obeyed the summons with the respect of a faithful subject, but he was 
followed, without his consent, by an innumerable people : they [Hissed, 
with impetuous zeal, against the gates of the palace; and the 
affrighted ministers of Valentinian, instead of pronouncing a sentence 
of exile on the archbishop of Milan, humbly requested that he would 
interpose his authority to protect the person of the emperor, and to 
restore the tranquillity of the capital. But the promises which 
Ambrose received and communicated were soon violated by a per- 
fidious court; and, during six of the most solemn days which 
Christian piety has set apart for the exercise of religion, the city was 
agitated by the irregular convulsions of tumult and fanaticism. The 
officers of the household were directed to prepare, first the Portian, 
and afterwards the new, Basilica^ for the immediate reception of the 
emperor and his mother. The splendid canopy and hangings of the 
royal seat were arranged in the customary manner ; but it was found 
necessary to defend them, by a strong guard, from the insults of the 
populace. The Arian ecclesiastics who ventured to show themselves 
in the streets were exposed to the most imminent danger of their 
lives ; and Ambrose enjoyed the merit and reputation of rescuing his 
personal enemies from the hands of the enraged multitude. 

But while he laboured to restrain the eflFects of their zeal, die 
pathetic vehemence of his sermons continually inflamed the angry and 
seditious temper of the people of Milan. The characters of Eve, of 
the wife of Job, of Jezebel, of Herodias, were indecently appUed to 
the mother of the emperor ; and her desire to obtain a church for 
the Arians was compared to the most cruel persecutions which 
Christianity had endured under the reign of Paganism. The measure? 
of the court served only to expose the magnitude of the evil A fine 
of two hundred pounds of gold was imposed on the corporate body of 
merchants and manufacturers : an order was signified, in the name of 
the emperor, to all the officers and inferior servants of the courts of 
justice, that, during the continuance of the public disorders, tber 
shouhl strictly confine tnemselvcs to their houses : and the ministers 
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of Valentinian imprudently confessed that the most respectable part 
• of the citizens of Milan was attached to the cause of their archbishop. 
' He was again solicited to restore peace to his country, by a timely 
i' compliance with the will of his sovereign. The reply of Ambrose 
^ was couched in the most humble and respectful terms, which might, 
c however, be interpreted as a serious declaration of civil war. " His 
life and fortune were in the hands of the emperor ; but he would 
never betray the church of Christ, or degrade the dignity of the 
episcopal character. In such a cause he was prepared to suffer 
** whatever the malice of the daemon could inflict ; and he only wished 
**^ to die in the presence of his faithful flock, and at the foot of the 
** altar ; fie had not contributed to excite, but it was in the power of 
•• God alone to appease, the rage of the people : he deprecated the 
scenes of blood and confusion which were likely to ensue ; and it 
was his fervent prayer that he might not survive to behold the ruin 
of a flourishing city, and perhaps the desolation of all Italy."** The 
obstinate bigotry of Justina would have endangered the empire of her 
son, if, in this contest with the church and people of Milan, she could 
have depended on the active obedience of the troops of the palace. 
A large body of Goths had marched to occupy the Baailtca, which 
was the object of the dispute : and it might be expected from the 
Arian principles and barbarous manners of these foreign mercenaries, 
that they would not entertain any scruples in the execution of the most 
sanguinary orders. They were encountered on the sacred threshold 
by the archbishop, who, thundering against them a sentence of ex- 
communication, asked them, in the tone of a &ther and a master, 
Whether it was to invade the house of God that they had implored 
the hospitable protection of the republic? The suspense of the 
barbarians allowed some hours for a more effectual negociation ; and 
the empress was persuaded by the advice of her wisest counsellors to 
leave the catholics in possession of all the churches of Milan ; and to 
dissemble, till a more convenient season, her intentions of revenge. 
The mother of Valentinian could never forgive the triumph of 
Ambrose : and the royal youth uttered a passionate exclamation, 
that his own servants were ready to betray him into the hands of an 
insolent priest 

The laws of the empire, some of which were inscribed with the 
name of Valentinian, still condemned the Arian heresy, 
and seemed to excuse the resistance of the catholics. By 

** Retz had a nmilar message from the queen to request that he would appeaAo the 
tumult of PariB. It was no longer in his power, &c. A quoi j'lyoutai tout ce que 
▼ous pourez Toua imaginer de respect, de doiileur, de regret, «)t de Bouroi<wion, ftc. 
(Mdmoires, torn. i. p. 140). Certainly I do not compare either the caxises or the men ; 
ytt the ro.vijutor hiuiitclf had some idea ip. 34) of imitating St. AmbroKO. 
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the influence of Justina, an edict of toleration ^ ulgated in aB 

the provinces which were subject to the oourtr ui MilaD ; the frw 
exercise of their religion was granted to those who profeseed the Cudi 
of Kimini; and the emperor declared that all persons who flboidd 
infringe this sacred and salutary constitution should be capitalhr 
punished, as the enemies of the public peaoe.*^ The character and 
language of the archbishop of Milan may justify the sn^icion that 
his conduct soon afforded a reasonable ground, or at least a spedoos 
pretence, to the Arian ministers, who watched the opportunity of 
surpriang him in some act of disobedience to a law which he strangdj 
represents as a law of blood and tyranny. A sentence of easy and 
honourable banishment was pronounced, which enjoined Ambrose to 
depart from Milan without delay, whilst it permitted him to cfaooee 
the place of his exile and the number of his companions. But the 
authority of the saints, who have preached and practised the maxims 
of passive loyalty, appeared to Ambrose of less moment than the 
extreme and pressing danger of the church. He boldly refused to 
obey : and his refusal was supported by the unanimous consent of his 
faitbfiil people.** They guarded by turns the person of their arch- 
bishop; the gates of the cathedral and the episcopal palace were 
strongly secured; and the Imperial troops, who had formed the 
blockade, were unwilling to risk the attack of tliat impregnable 
fortress. The numerous poor, who h^ been relieved by the liberality 
of Ambrose, embraced the fair occasion of signalizing their zeal and 
gratitude ; and as the patience of the multitude might have been 
exhausted by the length and uniformity of nocturnal vigils, he 
prudently introduced into the church of Milan the usefid institution 
of a loud and regular psalmody. WTiile he maintained this arduous 
contest, he was instructed, by a dream, to open the earth in a plai'e 
where the remains of two mart\Ts, Gervasius and Protasius,*" had 
\x^n deposited above three hundred years. Immediately under the 
pavement of the church two perfect skeletons were found,*** with the 
heads separated from their bodies, and a plentiful effusion of blood. 

** Sozomen alone (1. viL c. 13) throws iiiis luminouA fact into a dark and perplexed 
uamitive. 

** Excubabat pia plebs in ecclesiA mori parata cum episcopo suo . . . Nos aJhuc 
fri|k;:idi excitabamur tamen civitate attonitd atque turbatd. Augustin. Confedsion. 
L ix. c. 7. 

•^ Tillomont, Mem. Ecclos. torn. ii. p. 78, 498. Many churches in Italy, Gaul, &c., 
wort? de^lioated to tliese unknown martyrs, of whom St. Gervase seema to have been 
more fortunate than hU companion. 

**• luvfuimus mirap maguitudini^ viros duoe, ut priaca aetas ferebat. torn. ii. Epltt. 
xxii. p. 87'>. The size of thcee skelctcns was fortunat^'ly, or skilfully, duited to thr 
popular prejudice of the gradual decrease of the human stature, which has prevailed 
tti eveiy age since the time of Homer. 

GruL iiaque ctTossis uiirabitui* o«6a sopuIchhiA. 
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j: The hofy relics were presented, in solemn pomp, to the veneration of 
i tfie people ; and every circumstance of this fortunate discovery was 
1 admirably adapted to promote the designs of Ambrose. The bones 
If rf the martyrs, their blood, their garments, were supposed to contain 
:. ft Iiealing power ; and the prsetematural influence was communicated 
' to ihe most distant objects, without losing any part of its original 
▼irtue. The extraordinary cure of a blind man,*' and the reluctant 
Ofmfessions of several dsemoniacs, appeared to justify the faith and 
sanctity of Ambrose ; and the truth of those miracles is attested by 
Ambrose himself, by his secretary Paulinus, and by his proselyte, the 
celebrated Augustin, who, at that time, professed the art of rhetoric 
in Milan. The reason of the present age may possibly approve the 
incredulity of Justina and her Arian court, who derided the theatrical 
representations which were exhibited by the contrivance, and at the 
expense, of the archbishop.'® Their efiect, however, on the minds of 
the people, was rapid and irresistible ; and the feeble sovereign of 
Italy found himself unable to contend with the favourite of Heaven. 
The powers likewise of the earth interposed in tne defence of Ambrose : 
the disinterested advice of Theodosius was the genuine result of piety 
and friendship ; and the mask of religious zeal concealed the hostile 
and ambitious designs of the tyrant of GauL'^ 

The reign of Maximus might have ended in peace and prosperity, 
could he have contented himself with the possession of three „ , 
ample countries, which now constitute the three most flou- bivadet 
riflhing kingdoms of modem Europe. But the aspiring aj> m. 
murper, whose sordid ambition was not dignified by the ^^^^ 
loye of glory and of arms, considered his actual forces as the instru- 
ments only of his future greatness, and his success was the immediate 
cause of his destruction. The wealth which he extorted"^' from the 
oppressed provinces of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was employed in 
levying and maintaining a formidable army of barbarians, collected, 
for the most part, from the fiercest nations of Gennany. The con- 
quest of Italy was the object of his hopes and preparations ; and he 
secretly meditated the ruin of an innocent youtii, whose government 

* Ambrofl. torn. il. Epiot. xxii. p. 875. Augustin. Confes. 1. iz. c. 7, de Civitat. 
Dei, L xxiL c. 8. Paulin. in Vit4 St. Ambros. c. 14, iu Append. Benedict, p. 4. The 
blind man's name was Severua; be touched the holy garment, recovered his sight, and 
devoted the rest of hia life (at least twenty-five years) to the service of the church. 
I ahoold recommend this miracle to our divines, if it did not prove the worship 
of relics as weU as the Nicene creed. 

** Paulin. in Vit. St. Ambros. c. 5 [15], in Append. Benedict, p. 5. 

^ TiUemont, M^m. Eccl^. tom. x. p. 190, 750. He partially allows :he mediation 
of Theodosius, and capriciously rejects that of Maximus, though it is attested by 
l^oep«r, Sozomao, and Theodoret. 

" Tb« modest censure of Sulpidus (Dialog, ill. 15 fp. 576]) inflicts a much deeper 
wound than the feoUIe declamation of Pacatus (xii. 25, 26). 
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was abhorred and despised by his catholic subjects. But as Ma]umus 
wished to occupy, without resistance, the passes of the Alps, be 
received, with perfidious smiles, Domninus of Syria, the ambassador 
of Valentinian, and pressed him to accept the aid of a coDsidoaUe 
body of troops for the service of a Pannonian war. The penetratioD 
of Ambrose had discovered the snares of an enemy under the |Bt>- 
fessions of friendship ;''' but the Syrian Domninus was corrupted or 
deceived by the liberal favour of the court of Treves ; and the coun- 
cil of Mil^ obstinately rejected the suspicion of danger with a blind 
confidence, which was the efiect not of courage, but of fear. The 
march of the auxiliaries was guided by the ambassador ; and they 
were admitted, without distrust, into the fortresses of the Alpa^ But 
the crafty tyrant followed, with hasty and silent footsteps, in the rear; 
and, as he diligently intercepted all intelligence of his motions, the 
gleam of armour and the dust excited by the troops of cavalry first 
announced the hostile approach of a stranger to the gates of Milan 
In this extremity, Justina and her son might accuse their own impru- 
dence and the perfidious arts of Maximus ; but they wanted time, 
and force, and resolution to stand against the Gauls and GermaiK, 
either in the field or within the walls of a large and disafiected dty. 
Flight was their only hope ; Aquileia their only refuge : and, ai 
Maximus now displayed his genuine character, the brother of Gratian 
might expect the same fate from the hands of the same assassin. 
Maximus entered Milan in triumph ; and, if the wise archbishop 
refused a dangerous and criminal connection with the usurper, he 
might indirectly cx)ntribute to the success of his arms by inculaitiiig 
from the pulpit the duty of resignation, rather than that of resiit- 
ance."^ The unfortunate Justina reached Aquileia in safety ; but 
she distrusted the strength of the fortifications ; she dreaded the 
event of a siege ; and she resolved to implore the protection of the 
great Theodosius, whose power and virtue were celebrated in all 
the countries of the West. A vessel was secretly provided to trans- 
port the Imperial family ; they embarked with precipitation in one of 
the obscure harbours of Venetia, or Istria ; traversed the whole ex- 
tent of the Adriatic and Ionian seas ; turned the extreme promontory 
of Peloponnesus ; and, after a long but successful navigation, reposed 
themselves in the |)ort of Thessalonica. All the subjects of Valen- 
Right of tinian deserted the cause of a prince who, by his abdication, 
vauniinian. ^j^^ absolvcd thcm from the duty of allegiance ; and if tlie 
little city of /Emona, on the verge of Italy, had not presumed to stop 

"^ Eato tutior ad versus lioniinem, pads involucro [belliim] tegentem, was the ^i^e 
caution of Ambrose (torn. ii. p. 891) after his return from hia second embassy. 

'♦ Baronius (a.d. 387, N". ()3 ) applies to this season of public distrets some of the 
penitential sermons of the archbishop. 
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llie career of his inglorious victory, Maximus would have ohtained 
r without a struggle the sole possession of the Western empire. 

Instead of inviting his royal guests to the palace of Constantinople, 
Tlieodosius had some unknown reasons to fix their residence 
at Thessalonica ; but these reasons did not proceed from tak«>sami8in 

the cau^ of 

ocmtempt or indifference, as he speedily made a visit to that vaientiuian. 
Qtjf accompanied by the greatest part of his court and 
aooate. After the first tender expressions of friendship and sympathy, 
the pious emperor of the East gently admonished Justina that the 
guilt of heresy was sometimes punished in this world, as well as in 
the next ; and that the public profession of the Nicene faith would 
be the most efficacious step to promote the restoration of her son, by 
the satisfaction which it must occasion both on earth and in heaven. 
Tbe momentous question of peace or war was referred by Theodosius 
to the deliberation of his council ; and the arguments which might be 
alleged on the side of honour and justice had acquired, since the 
death of Gratian, a considerable degree of additional weight The 
persecution of the Imperial family, to which Theodosius himself had 
been indebted for his fortune, was now aggravated by recent and 
repeated injuries. Neither oaths nor treaties could restrain the 
boundless ambition of Maximus ; and the delay of vigorous and de- 
cisive measures, instead of prolonging the blessings of peace, would 
expose the Eastern empire to the danger of an hostile invasion. The 
barbarians who had passed the Danube had lately assumed the 
character of soldiers and subjects, but their native fierceness was yet 
nutamed ; and the operations of a war, which would exercise their 
valour and diminish their numbers, might tend to relieve the pro- 
vinces from an intolerable oppression. Notwithstanding these specious 
and solid reasons, which were approved by a majority of the council, 
Theodosius still hesitated whether he should draw the sword in a 
contest which could no longer admit any terms of reconciliation ; and 
bis magnanimous character was not disgraced by the apprehensions 
which he felt for the safety of his infant sons, and the welfare of his 
exhausted people. In this moment of anxious doubt, while the fate 
of the Roman world depended on the resolution of a single man, the 
charms of the princess Galla most powerfully pleaded the cause of 
her brother Valentinian.'* The heart of Theodosius was softened 
by the tears of beauty ; his affections were insensibly engaged by the 
graces of youth and innocence ; the art of Justina managed and 

^ The flight of Valentinian and the lore of Theodosius for his sister are related by 
Zoaimufl (1. iv. fc. 43] p. 263, 264). Tillemont produces some weak and ambiguo'Hi 
•vidoDce to antedate the second marriage of Theodosius (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. 
I». 740), aiid consooviently to refute ces contcs de Zosimo qui soroient trop ooutrairei 
a la pidt^ de Th^ouoae. 
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directed the impulse of passion ; and the celebratiun of the loytl 
nuptials was the assurance and signal of the civil war. The unfeel- 
ing critics, who consider every amorous weakness as an indelible atak 
on the memory of a great and orthodox emperor, are inclined on Urn 
occasion to dispute the snspicious evidence of the historian Zoamiis. 
For my own part, I shall frankly confess that I am willing to find, or 
even to seek, in the revolutions of the world, some traces of the miU 
and tender sentiments of domestic life ; and amidst the crowd of 
fierce and ambitious conquerors, I can distinguish, with peculiar com- 
placency, a gentle hero who may be supposed to receive his armoor 
from the hands of love. The alliance of the Peraan king wis 
secured by the faith of treaties ; the martial barbarians were fa- 
suaded to follow the standard or to respect the frontiers of an actife 
and liberal monarch ; and the dominions of Theodosius, from the 
Euphrates to the Adriatic, resounded with the preparations of wir 
both by land and sea. The skilful dispo^tion of the foixes of the 
East seemed to multiply their numbers, and* distracted the attentioo 
of Maximus. He had reason to fear that a chosen body of troops 
under the command of the intrepid Arbogastes, would direct thdr 
march along the banks of the Danube, and boldly penetrate througk 
the Rhsetian provinces into the centre of Gaul. A powerful fleet m 
equipped in the harbours of Greece and Epirus, with an apparait 
design that, as soon as the passage had been opened by a naial 
victory, Valentinian and his mother should land in Italy, proceed 
without delay to Rome, and occupy the majestic seat of religion and 
empire. In the mean while Theodosius himself advanced, at the head 
of a brave and disciplined army, to encounter his unworthy rival, 
who, after the siege of ^mona,* had fixed his camp in the neigh- 
bourhood of Siscia, a city of Pannonia, strongly fortified by tlie broad 
and rapid stream of the Save. 

The veterans, who still remembered the long resistance, and 
Defeat and succcssivc rcsourccs, of the tyrant Magnentius, mi<rht m- 
wlitaui. pare themselves for the labours of three bloody camiiaigDS. 
jiTne-^* But the contest with his successor, who, like him, had 
August. usurped the tlirone of the West, was easily decided in the 
term of two months,''® and within the space of two hundred miles 
The superior genius of the emperor of the East might prevail ow 
the feeble Maximus, who in this important crisis showed liimadf 
destitute of military skill or personal courage ; but the abilities of 
Theodosius were seconded by the advantage which he possessed of a 

'• See Godcfroy's Chronology of the Laws, Cod. Thcodos. torn. i. p. cjiix. 
• Jimoua Laybach. Sitcia, Schadc— M. 
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ous and active cavalry. The Huns, the Alani, and, after 
example, the Goths themselves, were formed into squadrons of 
s, who fought on horseback, and confounded the steady valour 

Gauls and Germans by the rapid motions of a Tartar war. 
the fatigue of a long march in the heat of summer they spurred 
baming horses into the waters of the Save, swam the river in 
•esence of the enemy, and instantly charged and routed the 

who guarded the high ground on the opposite side. Marcel- 
the tyrant's brother, advanced to support them with the select 
s, which were considered as the hope and strength of the army, 
iction, which had been interrupted by the approach of night, 
^newed in the morning ; and, after a sharp conflict, the surviving 
nt of the bravest soldiers of Maximus threw down their arms 
I feet of the conqueror. Without suspending his march, to 
e the loyal acclamations of the citizens of iEmona, Theodosius 
d forwards to terminate the war by the death or captivity of 
^al, who fled before him with the dhligence of fear. From the 
it of the Julian Alps he descended with such incredible speed 
he plain of Italy that he reached Aquileia on the evening of 
-st day ; and Maximus, who found himself encompassed on all 
had scarcely time to shut the gates of the city. But the gates 

not long resist the eflbrt of a victorious enemy ; and the 
ir, the disaffiection, the iudiffierence of the soldiers and people, 
led the do>^iifall of the wretched Maximus. He was dragged 
his throne, rudely stripped of the Imperial ornaments, the 
the diadem, and the purple slippers ; and conducted, like a 
actor, to the camp and presence of Theodosius, at a place about 

miles from AquUeia. The behaviour of the emperor was not 
led to insult, and he showed some disposition to pity and for- 
he tyrant of the West, who had never been his personal enemy, 
as now become the object of his contempt Our sympathy is 
ost forcibly excited by the misfortunes to which we are exposed ; 
he spectacle of a proud competitor now prostrate at his feet 
not fail of producing very serious and solemn thoughts in the 
of the victorious emperor. But the feeble emotion of involun- 
ity was checked by his regard for public justice and the memory 
atian ; and he abandoned the victim to the pious zeal of the 
rs, who drew him out of the Imperial presence and instantly 
ited his head from his body. The intelligence of his defeat and 
was received with sincere or well-dissembled joy : hb son Victor, 
lora he nad conferred the title of Augustus, died by the order, 
ps by the hand, of the bold Arbogastes ; and all the military 
of Theodosius were successfully executed. When he had tbui 

111. 2 c 
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terminated the civil war, with less difficulty and bloodshed than he 
might naturally expect, he employed the winter months of his rea- 
dence at Milan to restore the state of the afflicted provinces; and 
early in the spring he made, after the example of Constantine and 
Constantius, his triumphal entry into the ancient capital of the 
Roman empire.'"' 

The orator, who may be silent without danger, may praise without 
Virtues of difficulty and without rcluctancc ;'* and posterity will confeaB 
'"*®<****^ that the character of Theodosius '* might furnish the subject 
of a sincere and ample panegyric. The wisdom of his laws and the 
success of his arms rendered his administration respectable in the 
eyes both of his subjects and of his enemies. He loved and practised 
the virtues of domestic Ufe, which seldom hold their residence in the 
palaces of kings. Theodosius was chaste and temperate ; he enjoyed, 
without excess, the sensual and social pleasures of the table, and the 
warmth of his amorous passions was never diverted from their lawfiil 
objects. The proud titles of Imperial greatness were adorned by the 
tender names of a fsdtbful husband, an indulgent father ; his unde 
was raised, by his affectionate esteem, to the rank of a second parent ; 
Theodosius embraced, as his own, the children of his brother and 
nster, and the expressions of his regard were extended to the most 
distant and obscure branches of his numerous kindred. His familiar 
friends were judiciously selected from among those persons who, in the 
equal intercourse of private life, had appeared before his eyes without 
a mask ; the consciousness of personal and superior merit enabled him 
*o despise the accidental distinction of the purple, and he proved by 
his conduct that he had forgotten all the injuries, while he most 
gratefully remembered all the favours and services, which lie had 
received before he ascended the throne of the Roman empire. The 
serious or lively tone of his conversation was adapted to the age, the 
rank, or the character of his subjects whom he admitted into hia 
lociety ; and the affability of his manners displayed the image of his 

" Besides the hints which may bo gathered from chronicles and ecclesiastical 
iuiitory, Zosimus (1. iv. [c. 40, scq.] p. 259-267), Orosius (1. vii. c 35), and Pacatua 
^^in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 30-47), supply the loose and scanty materials of this civil war. 
Ambrose (torn. ii. Epist. xl. p. 952, 953) darkly alludes to the well-known erenta of 
a magazine surprised, an action at Petovio, a Sicilian, perhaps a naval, victca-y, &c, 
Aiisonius (p. 236, edit. Toll.) applauds the peculiar merit and good fortune of 
Aquileia. 

'* Quam promptum laudare principera, tarn tutum siluisse de principe (Pacat. in 
F^^negyr. Vet. xii. 2). Latinus Pacatiis Drepanius, a native of Gaul, pronounced 
this oration at Rome (a.d. 388). He was afterwards proconsul of Africa; and his 
friend Ausonius praises him as a poet second only to Virgil. See Tillemont, Hift 
dee Empereurs, torn. v. p. 30:.. 

'^ See the fair portrait of Theodosius by the younger Victor; the strokes are dls- 
tinot and tlie colours are mixed. The praise of Pacatus is too vague; aud Claiidiau 
always seems afraid of exalting the father above the son. 
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= mind. Theodosius respected the simplicity of the good and virtuous : 
CTery art, every talent, of an useful or even of an innocent nature, was 
' rewsu^ed by his judicious liberality ; and, except the heretics, whom 
^ he persecuted with implacable hatred, the di£Pusive circle of his benevo- 
: lence was circumscribed only by the limits of the human race. The 
government of a mighty empire may assuredly suffice to occupy the 
time and the abilities of a mortal ; yet the diligent prince, without 
aspiring to the unsuitable reputation of profound learning, always 
reserved some moments of his leisure for the instructive amusement of 
reading. History, which enlarged his experience, was his favourite 
study. The annals of Rome, in the long period of eleven hundred 
years, presented him with a various and splendid picture of human 
life ; and it has been particularly observed that, whenever he perused 
the cruel acts of Cinna, of Marius, or of Sylla, he warmly expressed 
his generous detestation of those enemies of humanity and freedom. 
His disinterested opinion of past events was usefully applied as the 
rule of his own actions, and Theodosius has deserved the singular 
commendation that his virtues always seemed to expand with his 
fortune ; the season of his prosperity was that of his moderation, and 
his clemency appeared the most conspicuous after the danger and 
success of the civil war. The Moorish guards of the tyrant had been 
massacred in the first heat of the victory, and a small number of the 
most obnoxious criminals suffered the punishment of the law. But 
the emperor showed himself much more attentive to relieve the inno- 
cent than to chastise the guilty. The oppressed subjects of the West, 
who would have deemed themselves happy in the restoration of their 
lands, were astonished to receive a sum of money equivalent to their 
losses ; and the Uberality of the conqueror supported the aged mother 
and educated the orphan daughters of Maximus."^ A character thus 
accomplished might almost excuse the extravagant supposition of the 
orator Pacatus that, if the elder Brutus could be permitted to revisit 
the earth, the stem republican would abjure, at the feet of Theodosius, 
his hatred of kings ; and ingenuously confess that such a monarch 
was the most faithful guardian of the happiness and dignity of the 
Roman people.'* 

Yet tfie piercing eye of the founder of the republic must have 
discerned two essential imperfections, which might, perhaps, paniu of 
have abated his recent love of despotism. The virtuous t^>~^«»*"^ 
mind of Theodosius was often relaxed by indolence,^' and it was 




CO 

eaniour and truth. ^He obeervee these vicisBitudeB of sloth and activity, not as a vkm 
fcui as a sin^^Urity in the character of Theodoaius. 

2 :2 
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Bometimes inflamed by passion.^' In the pursuit of an impoitant 
object bis active courage was capable of the most vigorous exerttoos; 
but as soon as the design was accomplished, or the danger was 
surmounted, the hero sunk into inglorious repose, and, foigetfiil 
that the time of a prince is the property of his people, resigned himself 
to the enjoyment of the innocent but trifling pleasures of a luxuriom 
court The natural disposition of Theododus was hasty and choleric ; 
and, in a station where none could resist and few would dissuade the 
fatal consequence of his resentment, the hiunane monarch was jusdj 
alarmed by the consciousness of his infirmity and of his power. It was 
the constant study of his life to suppress or regulate the intemperate 
sallies of passion ; and tiie success of his efforts enhanced the merit of 
his clemency. But the painful virtue which cliums the merit of rictory 
is exposed to the danger of defeat; and the reign of a wise and 
merciful prince was polluted by an act of cruelty which would stain 
the annals of Nero or Domitian. Within the space of three years the 
inconsistent historian of Theodosius must relate the generous pardon 
of the citizens of Antioch, and the inhuman massacre of the people ot 
Thessalonica. 

The lively impatience of the inhabitants of Antioch was neier 

satisfied with their own mtuation, or with the character and 
of Antioch, conduct of their successive sovereigns. The Arian subjects 

of Theodosius deplored the loss of their churches; and, 
as three rival bishops disputed the throne of Antioch, the sentence 
which decided theur pretensions excited the murmurs of the two unsuc- 
cessful congregations. The exigencies of the Gothic war, and the 
inevitable expense that accompanied the conclusion of the peace, had 
constrained the emperor to aggravate the weight of the public imposi- 
tions ; and tiie provinces of Asia, as they had not been involved in 
the distress, were the less inclined to contribute to the relief of Europe. 
The auspicious period now approached of the tenth year of his reign ; 
a festival more grateful to the soldiers, who received a liberal dona- 
tive, than to the subjects, whose voluntary offerings had been long 
since converted into an extraordinary and oppressive burden. The 
edicts of taxation interrupted the repose and pleasures of Antioch : 
and the tribunal of the magistrate was besieged by a suppliant crowd, 
^ho, in pathetic, but at first in respectful language, solicited the 
redress of their grievances. They were gradually incensed by the 
pride of their haughty rulers, who treated their complaints as a criminal 

•* This choleric temper U acknowledged and excused by Victor [Epit. c 4S]. Sed 
babes (Ntys Ambrose in decent and manly language to bis sovereign) natunc impetuxn. 
quern si quis lenire velit, cito vertcs ad misencordiam : si quis stimulot, in msgii 
dxsuscitas, ut cum revocare \ij. posais (torn. ii. Epist. li. p. y98). Theodosius (ClMtd 
in iy. Cons. Hon. 2GG, &c.) exhorts his bod to moderate his auger. 
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efflstanoe ; their satirical wit degenerated into sharp and angry hivee- 
lYes ; and, from the subordinate powers of government, the invectives 
if the people insensibly rose to attack the sacred character of the 
mperor himself. Their fury, provoked by a feeble oppo- 
ition, discharged itself on the images of the Imperial family 
rhich were erected, as objects of public veneration, in the most con- 
picuous places of the city. The statues of Theodosius, of his father, 
>f his wife Flaccilla, of his two sons Arcadius and Honorius, were 
Dsolently thrown down from their pedestals, broken in pieces, or 
Iragged with contempt through the streets ; and the indignities which 
vere offered to the representations of Imperial majesty sufficiently 
ledared the impious and treasonable wishes of the populace. The 
umult was almost immediately suppressed by the arrival of a body of 
irchers ; and Antioch had leisure to reflect on the nature and conse- 
|uences of her crime.®* According to the duty of his office, the 
governor of the province despatched a faithful narrative of the whole 
xansaction, while the trembling citizens intrusted the confession of 
lieir Clime and the assurances of their repentance to the zeal of 
Flavian their bishop, and to the eloquence of the senator Hilarius, 
iie fnend, and most probably the disciple, of Libanius, whose genius 
m this melancholy occasion was not useless to his country.®^ But the 
;wo capitals, Antioch and Constantinople, were separated by the 
listance of eight hundred miles ; and, notwithstanding the diligence 
>f the Imperifid posts, the guilty city was severely punished by a long 
ind dreadful interval of suspense. Every rumour agitated the hopes 
ind fears of the Antiochians, and they heard with terror that their 
sovereign, exasperated by the insult which had been offered to his own 
statues, and more especially to those of his beloved wife, had resolved 
to level with the ground the offending city, and to massacre, without 
distinction of age or sex, the criminal inhabitants,®^ many of whom 
were actually driven, by their apprehensions, to seek a refiige in the 
mountains of Syria and the adjacent desert At len£^h, 

D ' M Arch 22 

twenty-four days after the sedition, the general Hellebicus, 

and Caesarius, master of the offices, declared the will of the emperor 

and the sentence of Antioch. That proud capital was degraded from 

** The ChrutiAus and Pagans agreed in believing that the sedition of Antioch was 
excited by the dsmons. A gigantic woman (says Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 23) paraded the 
■tr^ets with a scourge in her hand. An old man, says Libanius (Orat. xii. p. 390), 
transformed himself into a youth, then a boy, &o. 

** Zoeimus, in his short and disingenuous account (1. iv. fc. 41] p. 258, 259), is cer- 
tainly mistaken in sending Libanius himself to Constantinople. His own orations fix 
him at Antioch. 

* Libanius (Orat. i. p. 6, edit. Yenet.) declares, that under such a reign the jbiir of 
a maasacre was groundless and absurd, especially in the emperor s absence; for his 
presence, according to the eloquent slave, might have given a sanction to the most 
oloody 
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the rank of a city ; and the metropolis of the Elas^., stripped of its 
lands, its privileges, and its revenues, was subjected, under the 
humiliating denomination of a village, to the jurisdiction of Laodioea.* 
The baths, the circus, and the theatres were shut ; and, that e^ery 
source of plenty and pleasure might at the same time be intercepted, 
the distribution of com was abolished by the severe instructioiis of 
Theodosius. His commissioners then proceeded to inquire into the 
guilt of individuals, — of those who had perpetrated, and of those who 
had not prevented, the destruction of the sacred statues. The tribunal 
of Hellebicus and Caesarius, encompassed with armed soldiers, was 
erected in the midst of the Forum. The noblest and most wealthy oi 
the citizens of Antioch appeared before them in diains ; the exami- 
nation was assisted by the use of torture, and their sentence was 
pronounced or suspended, according to the judgment of these extra- 
ordinary magistrates. The houses of the criminals were exposed to 
sale, their wives and children were suddenly reduced fix)m affluence 
and luxury to the most abject distress, and a bloody execution was 
expected to conclude the horrors of a day ®® which the preacher of 
Antioch, the eloquent Chrysostom, has represented as a lively image 
of the last and universal judgment of the world. But the ministere 
of Theodosius performed with reluctance the cruel task which had 
been assigned them ; they dropped a gentle tear over the calamities 
of the people, and they listened with reverence to the pressing soUdta- 
tions of the monks and hermits, who descended in swarms from the 
mountains.^^ Hellebicus and Caesarius were persuaded to suspend 
the execution of their sentence ; and it was agreed that the form^ 
should remain at Antioch, while the latter letumed, with all possible 
speed, to Constantinople, and presumed once more to consult the will 
ci«ncn«gr of of his Sovereign. The resentment of Theodosius had already 
iTieodusius. subsided; the deputies of the -people, both the bishop and 
the orator, had obtained a favourable audience ; and the reproaches 
of the emperor were the complaints of injured friendship rather than 
the stern menaces of pride and power. A free and general pardon 
was granted to the city and citizens of Antioch ; the prison-doors were 
thrown open ; the senators, who despaired of their lives, recovered the 
possession of their houses and estates ; and the capital of the East w as 

*' Laodicea, on the sea-coast, sixty-five miles fix)in Antioch (see Noris, Epoch. Syro- 
Maced. Dissert, iii. p. 230). The Antiochians were offended that the dependent city 
of Seloucia should presume to intercede for them. 

"• As the days of the tumult depend on the moveable festival of Easter, they am 
only be determined by the previous determination of the year. The year 387 hM 
been preferred, after a laborious inquiry, by Tillemont (Hist, des Emp. tonu v. p. 741« 
744) and Montfaucon (Chrysostom, torn. xiii. p. 105-110), 

" Chrysostom opposes their courage, which was not attended with much riak, ti 
the cowardly flight of the Cynics. 
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leatored to the eDJoymeut of her ancient dignity and splendour. 
Theodomus condescended to praise the senate of Constantinople, who 
had generously interceded for their distressed brethren ; he rewarded 
the eloquence of Hilarius with the government of Palestine, and 
dismissed the bishop of Antioch with the warmest expressions of his 
respect and gratitude. A thousand new statues arose to the 

April Qff 

clemency of Theodosius ; the applause of his subjects was 
mtified by the approbation of his own heart ; and the emperor con- 
fessed that, if the exerdse of justice is the most important duty, the 
indulgence of mercy is the most exquisite pleasure of a sovereign."^ 

The sedition of Thessalonica is ascribed to a more shameful cause, 
and was productive of much more dreadful consequences, sedition and 
That great city, the metropolis of all the Dlyrian provinces, ?JSSSu^ 
had been protected firom the dangers of the Gothic war ^•^•^®- 
by strong fortifications and a numerous garrison. Botheric, the 
general of those troops, and, as it should seem from his name, a 
barbarian, had among his slaves a beautiful boy, who excited the 
unpure desires of one of the charioteers of the circus. The insolent 
and brutal lover was thrown into prison by the order of Botheric ; 
and he sternly rejected the importunate clamours of the multitude, 
who, on the day of the public games, lamented the absence of their 
&vourite, and conddered the skill of a charioteer as an object of 
more importance than his virtue. The resentment of the people was 
embittered by some previous disputes; and, as the strength of the 
garrison had been drawn away for the service of the Italian war, the 
feeble remnant, whose numbers were reduced by desertion, could not 
save the unhappy general from their licentious fury. Botheric and 
several of his principal officers were inhumanly murdered; their 
mangled bodies were dragged about the streets; and the emperor, 
who then resided at Milan, was surprised by the intelligence of the 
audacious and wanton cruelty of the people of Thessalonica. The 
sentence of a dispassionate judge would have inflicted a severe 
punishment on the authors of the crime ; and the merit of Botheric 
might contribute to exasperate the grief and indignation of his ma^ 
ter. The fiery and choleric temper of Theodosius was impatient of 
the dilatory forms of a judicial inquiry ; and he hastily resolved that 
the blood of his lieutenant should be expiated by the blood of the 

^ The sedition of Antioch \a represented in a lively and almost dramatic manner 
hy two orators who had their respective shares of interest and merit. See Libanina 
(Orat. xiv. 3cv. [xiL xiii.] p. 389-420, edit. Morel.; Orat. i. p. 1-14, Venet. 1754) and 
the twenty orations of St. John Chrysostom, de Statuis (torn. ii. p. 1-225, edit. Mont- 
&uoon). I do not raetend to much personal acquaintance with Chrysoetom; but 
Tillemont (Hirt. des Empereuis, torn. v. p. 263-28:i) and Hermaut (Vie de St. Chry- 
•ot/Umief torn. L p. ]37>224) had read him with pious curiosity and diligenoe. 
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guilty people. Yet his mind still fluctuated between the oomisds d 
clemency and of revenge ; the zeal of the bishops ha Imoet extorted 
from the reluctant emperor the promise of a general pardon ; Ik 
passion was again inflamed by the flattering suggestions of lua 
minister Rufinus ; and, after Theodosius had despatched the meaeea- 
gers of death, he attempted, when it was too late, to prevent the 
execution of his orders. The punishment of a Roman dty was 
blindly committed to the undistinguishing sword of the barbarians, 
and the hostile preparations were concerted with the dark and perfi- 
dious artifice of an illegal conspiracy. The people of Thessalonica 
were treacherously invited, in the name of their sovereign, to the 
games of the circus ; and such was their insatiate avidity for thoee 
amusements that every consideration of fear or suspicion was disre- 
garded by the numerous spectators. As soon as the assembly was 
complete, the soldiers, who had secretly been posted round the circiis» 
received the signal, not of the races, but of a general massacre. The 
promiscuous carnage continued three hours, without diserimlnation of 
strangers or natives, of age or sex, of innocence or guilt ; the most 
moderate accounts state the number of the slain at seven thousand ; 
and it is affirmed by some writers that more than fifteen thouaaod 
victims were sacrificed to the manes of Botheric A foreign merchant, 
who had probably no concern in his murder, oflered his own life aiwi 
all his wealth to supply the place of one of his two sons ; but, while 
the father hesitated with equal tenderness, while he was doubtful to 
choose, and unwilling to condemn, the soldiers determined his sus- 
pense by plunging their daggers at the same moment into the breasts 
of the defenceless youths. The apology of the assassins, that they 
were obliged to produce the prescribed number of heads, serves only 
to increase, by an appearance of order and design, the horrors of the 
massacre, which was executed by the commands of Theodosius. The 
guilt of the emperor is aggravated by his long and frequent resideuce 
at Thessalonica. The situation of the unfortunate city, the aspect ol 
the streets and buildings, the dress and faces of the inhabitants, were 
familiar, and even present, to his imagination ; and Theodosius pos- 
sessed a quick and lively sense of the existence of the people whom he 
destroyed.®^ 

The respectful attachment of the emperor for the orthodox clergy 

*» The original evidence of Ambrose (torn. ii. Ei)ist. li. p. 99S\ Angiistin (de 
Civitat. Dei, v. 26). and Paulinus (in Vit. Ambroe. «i. 24), ia delivered in vague 
expressions of horror and pity. It is illustrated by the subsequent and une^iual 
testimonies of Sozomen (1. vii. c. 25), Thoodoret (1. v. c. 17), Theophpnes (Chrono- 
graph, p. 02 [tom. i. p. 113, ed. Bonn.]), Cedrenus (p. 317 [tom. i. p. 550, ed. Bonn.]), 
and Zonaraa (tom. ii. 1. adii. fc. 18J p. 34). Zosimus alone, the partial enemy ol 
theodosius, most imaccountably passes over in silence the worst of his actioDji^ 
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had disposed him to love and admire the character of Ambrose, who 
united all the episcopal virtues in the most eminent degree, influence 
The fnends and ministers of Theodosius imitated the S^lSS^, 
example of their sovereign ; and he observed, with more ^•^- ^^• 
surprise than displeasure, that all his secret counsels were immediately 
communicated to the archbishop, who acted from the laudable per- 
luasion that every measure of civil government may have some con- 
nection with the glory of God and the interest of the true religion. 
The monks and populace of Callinicum, an obscure town on the 
frontier of Persia, excited by their own fanaticism, and by that of 
their bishop, had tumultuously burnt a conventicle of the Valenti- 
nians and a synagogue of the Jews. The seditious prelate was con- 
demned by the magistrate of the province either to rebuild the 
synagogue or to repay the damage ; and this moderate sentence was 
confirmed by the emperor. But it was not confirmed by the arch- 
bishop of Milan.'' He dictated an epistle of censure and reproach, 
more suitable, perhaps, if the emperor had received the mark of 
drcumcifflon and renounced the faith of his baptism. Ambrose con- 
riders the toleration of the Jewish as the persecution of the Christian 
religion ; boldly declares that he himself and every true believer 
would eagerly dispute with the bishop of Callinicum the merit of the 
deed and the crown of martyrdom ; and laments, in the most pathetic 
terms, that the execution of the sentence would be fatal to the fame 
and salvation of Theodosius. As this private admonition did not 
produce an immediate efiect, the archbishop from his pulpit®^ pub- 
licly addressed the emperor on his throne f^ nor would he consent to 
ofi^er the oblation of the altar till he had obtained from Theodosius a 
solemn and positive declaration which secured the impunity of the 
bishop and monks of Callinicum. The recantation of Theodosius was 
sincere ;•* and, during the term of his residence at Milan, his affec- 
tion for Ambrose was continually increased by the habits of pious and 
familiar conversation. 

When Ambrose was informed of the massacre of Thessalonica, his 
mind was filled with horror and anguish. He retired into the 

^ See the whole tnuuutction in Ambrose (torn. ii. Epist. xl. xli. p. 946-956), and 
hi« biographer Paulinua (o. 23). Bayle and Barbeyrac (Morales des P^res, c. xvii. 
p. 325, &c.) have justly condemned the archbishop. 

** His sermon is a strange allegory of Jeremiah's rod, of an almond -tree, of the 
woman who washed and anointed the feet of Christ. But the peroration is direct and 
personal. 

** Hodie, Episcope, de me proposuisti. Ambrose modestly confessed it ; but he 
■temly reprimanded Timesius, general of the horse and foot, who had presumed to 
•ay that the monks of Callinicum deserved punishment. 

" Tet, five years afterwards, when Theodosius was absent from his spiritual guide, 
he tolerated the Jews, and condemned the destruction of their synagogues. Cod. 
Theodos. 1. zvi. tit. viii. 1^. 9, with Qodefroy's Commentary, torn. vi. p. 225. 
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country to indulge his grief and to avoid the presence of Tbeodo- 
sius. But as tiie archbishop was satisfied that a timid alenoe 
Ti^^ai^ would render him the accomplice of his guilt, he represented 
Aj». 8w j^ ^ private letter the enormity of the crime, which could 
only be effaced by the tears of penitence. The episcopal vigour <rf 
Ambrose was tempered by prudence ; and he contented himself with 
signifying'* an indirect sort of excommunication, by the assorauoe 
that he had been warned in a vision not to offer the oblation in the 
name or in the presence of Theodosius, and by the advice that he 
would confine himself to the use of prayer, without presuming to 
approach the altar of Christ, or to receive the holy eucharist with 
those hands that were still polluted with the blood of an innocent 
people. The emperor was deeply affected by his own reproaches and 
by those of his spiritual father ; and after he had bewailed the mift- 
chievous and irreparable consequences of his rash fiiry, he proceeded 
in the accustomed manner to perform his devotions in the great 
church of Milan. He was stopped in the pordi by the archbidiop, 
who, in the tone and language of an ambassador of Heaven, dedared 
to his sovereign that private contrition was not sufficient to atone fcr 
a public fault or to appease the justice of the offended Deity. Tlieo- 
dosius humbly represented that, if he had contracted the guilt (A 
homicide, Darid, the man af^er God's own heart, had been guilty not 
only of murder but of adultery. " You have imitated David in 
" his crime, imitate then his repentance," was the reply of the un- 
daunted Ambrose. The rigorous conditions of peace and pardon 
were accepted ; and the public penance of the emperor Theodosius 
has been recorded as one of the most honourable events in the annab 
of the church. According to the mildest rules of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline which were established in the fourth century, the crime o( 
homicide was expiated by the penitence of twenty years :*^ and as it 
was impossible in the period of human life to purge the accumulated 
guilt of the massacre of Thessalonica, the murderer should have been 
excluded from the holy communion till the hour of his death. But. 
the archbishop, consulting the maxims of reli^ous policy, granted 
some indulgence to the rank of his illustrious penitent, who humbled 
in the dust the pride of tiie diadem ; and the public edification might 

^ Ambros. torn. ii. Epbt. li. p. 997-1001. Ula epistle is a miaerable rhapeodjon 
a noble subject. Ambrose could act bettor than he could write. His compositions 
are destitute of taste or genius; without the spirit of Tertullian, the copious elegaaoe 
of Lactantius, the lively wit of Jerom, or the grave energy of AugustiQ. 

^ According to the disciphne of St. Basil (Canon Ivi.), the voluntary homicide wm 
four years a mourner; five an hearer; seven in a prostrate state; and /our in a standing 
posture. I have the original (Beveridge, Pandect, torn. ii. p. 47-151) and a tnnsk- 
tion (Chardon. Hist, des Sacremens, tom. iv. p. 219-277) of the Canonioal Eiwtki d 
St. Basil. ^ 
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be admitted as a weighty reason to abridge the auration of his 
punishment. It was sufficient that the emperor of the Romans, 
stripped of the ensigns of royalty, should appear in a mournful and 
suppliant posture ; and that, in the midst of the church of Milan, he 
should humbly solicit, with sighs and tears, the pardon of his sins.'^ 
In tliis spiritual cure Ambrose employed the various methods of 
mildness and severity. After a delay of about eight months Theodo- 
sius was restored to the communion of the faithful ; and the edict, 
which interposes a salutary interval of thirty days between the sen- 
tence and the execution, may be accepted as the worthy fruits of his 
repentance.*' Posterity has applauded the virtuous firmness of the 
archbishop : and the example of Theodosius may prove the beneficial 
mfluence of those principles which could force a monarch, exalted 
above the apprehension of human punishment, to respect the laws and 
ministers of an invisible Judge. " The prince," says Montesquieu, 
** who is actuated by the hopes and fears of religion, may be com- 
^^ pared to a lion, docile only to the voice, and tractable to the hand, 
" of his keeper." ^^ The motions of the royal animal will therefore 
depend on the inclination and interest of the man who has acquired such 
d^mgerous authority over him ; and the priest who holds in his hand 
the conscience of a king may inflame or moderate his sanguinary 
passions. The cause of humanity and that of persecution have been 
asserted by the same Ambrose with equal energy and with equal success. 
After the defeat and death of the tyrant of Gaul, the Roman 
world was in the possession of Theodosius. He derived 
from the choice of Gratian his honomrable title to the pro- TbeudoBtiw. 
yinces of the East ; he had acquired the West by the right ^ 
of conquest ; and the three years which he spent in Italy were usefully 
employed to restore the authority of the laws and to correct the 
abuses which had prevailed with impunity under the usurpation of 
Maximus and the minority of Valentinian. The name of Valen- 
tinian was regularly inserted in the public acts, but the tender age 
and doubtful faith of the son of Justina appeared to require the 
prudent care of an orthodox guardian, and his specious ambition 
might have excluded the unfortunate youth, without a struggle and 
almost without a murmur, from the administration and even from the 

M The penance of Theodoeius is Authenticated by Ambrose (torn. ii. de Obit. 
Tbeodos. c. 34, p. 1207), Augustin (de Civitat. Dei, t. 26), and Paulinus (in Vit. 
Ambros. c. 24). Socrates is ignorant; Sozomen (1. vii. o. 25) concise; and the copious 
narrative of Theodoret (1 y. c. 18) must be used with precaution. 

** Codex Theodos. 1. ix. tit. xl. leg. 13. The date and circumstances of this law 
are perplexed with difficulties; but I feel myself inclined to favour the honest efforts 
of TiUemont (Hist, des £mp. tom. v. p. 721^ and Pagi (Critica, tom. i. p. 578). 

*"* Un prince qui aime la religion, et qm la craint, est un lion qui cMe k la main 
qui Is 6atte, ou 4 la volx qui Tappaise. Esprit dcs Lois, 1. zxir. o. 2 
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inheritance of the empire. If Theodosius had congulted the rigid 
maxims of interest and policy, his conduct would have been justified 
by his friends, but the generosity of his behaviour on this memorable 
occasion has extorted the applause of his most inveterate enemieBi 
He seated Va.entinian on tiie throne of Milan, and, without stipu- 
lating any present or future advantages, restored him to the absolute 
dominion of aL the provinces from which he had been driven by the 
arms of Maximus. To the restitution of his ample patrimony Theo- 
dosius added the free and generous gift of the countries beyond the 
Alps which his successful valour had recovered from the aasafimn d 
Gratian.*®^ Satisfied with the glory which he had acquired by 
revenging the death of his benefactor and delivering the West from 
the yoke of tyranny, the emperor returned from Milan to Constan- 
tinople, and, in the peacefrd possession of the East, insensibly relapsed 
into his former habits of luxury and indolence. Theodosius (Un- 
charged his obligation to the brother, he indulged his conjugal 
tenderness to the sister, of Valentinian ; and posterity, which admira 
the pure and singular glory of his elevation, must applaud his un- 
rivalled generosity in the use of victory. 

The empress Justina did not long survive her return to Italy, and, 
Character f ^^^8^ ^^® beheld the triumph of Theodosius, she was not 
Valentinian. allowcd to influence the government of her son.^®* ITic 
pernicious attachment to the Arian sect which Valentinian 
had imbibed from her example and instructions was soon erased by 
the lessons of a more orthodox education. His growing zeal for the 
faith of Nice, and his filial reverence for the character and authority 
of Ambrose, disposed the catholics to entertain the most favourable 
opinion of the virtues of the young emperor of the West*^^ Tbey 
applauded his chastity and temperance, his contempt of pleasure, hii 
application to business, and his tender affection for his two sisten, 
which could not, however, seduce his impartial equity to pronounce 
an unjust sentence against the meanest of his subjects. But this 
amiable youth, before he had accomplished the twentieth year of hi* 
age, was oppressed by domestic treason, and the empire was again 
involved in the horrors of a civil war. Arbogastes,*®* a gallai^ 

Ttvrt wi^) T9V( tvt^y^TMf xc^?c«r fioj^tf iT»«u, IB the niggard praise of Zosimus himi«» 
(1. iv. [c. 48] p. 267). Augustin saye, with some happiness of expression, Valentini** 
aum .... misericordissiml veneratione restituit. 

*** Sozomon, 1. vii. c. 14. His chronology is very irregular. 

»*» See Ambrose (torn. ii. de Obit. Valentinian. c. 15, &c., p. 1178, c. 36, *c^ 
p. 1184). When the yoimg emperor gave an entertainment, he fa&toi himself;^ 
refused to see an handsome actress, &c. Since he ordered his wild beasts to be killed 
it is ungenerous in Philostorgius (1. xi. c. 1) to reproach him with the love of tW 
amusement. 

"*• Zosimus (I. iv. fc. 53] p. 275) praises the enemy of Theoilosiui. But h» » 
detested by Socrates ^^1. v. c. 25) anti Orosias (1. vii. c. 35). 
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Ler of the nation of the Franks, held the second rank in the 
rioe of Gratian. On the death of his master he joined the standard 
Theodosius, contributed, by his valour and military conduct, to 

destruction of the tyrant, and was appointed, after the victory, 
ster-general of the armies of GauL His real merit and apparent 
ility had gained the confidence both of the prince and people ; his 
mdless liberality corrupted the allegiance of the troops ; and, whilst 
was universally esteemed as the pillar of the state, the bold and 
fly barbarian was secretly determined either to rule or to ruin the 
pire of the West. The important commands of the army were 
tributed among the Franks; the creatures of Arbogastes were 
imoted to all the honours and oflSces of the civil government ; the 
egress of the conspiracy removed every faithful servant from the 
sence of Valentinian ; and the emperor, without power and with- 
; intelligence, insensibly sunk into the precarious and dependent 
idition of a captive. ^°* The indignation which he expressed, 
»ugh it might arise only from the rash and impatient temper of 
ith, may be candidly ascribed to the generous spirit of a prince 
o felt that he was not unworthy to reign. He secretly invited the 
^bishop ofMilan to undertake the o£Sce of a mediator, as the pledge 

his sincerity and the guardian of his safety. He contrived to 
prise the emperor of the East of his helpless situation, and he 
dared that, unless Theodosius could speedily march to his assist- 
tce, he must attempt to escape from the palace, or rather prison, of 
ienne, in Gaul, where he had imprudently fixed his residence in 
te midst of the hostile faction. But the hopes of relief were distant 
ud doubtful ; and, as every day furnished some new provocation, the 
mperor, without strength or counsel, too hastily resolved to risk an 
nmediate contest with his powerful general. He received Arbo- 
!>ste8 on the throne, and, as the count approached with some appear- 
u^ of respect, delivered to him a paper which dismissed him from 
Jl his employments. " My authority," replied Arbogastes, with 
^fing coolness, ^' does not depend on the smile or the frown of a 
''monarch ;" and he contemptuously threw the paper on the ground, 
loe indignant monarch snatched at the sword of one of the guards, 
^hich he struggled to draw from its scabbard, and it was not without 
*me degree of violence that he was prevented from using the deadly 
*^n against his enemy or against himself. A few days „, . ^ 
'ftw this extraordinary quarrel, in which he had exposed a.u. aspa, 
^ resentment and his weakness, the unfortunate Valen- 

• Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. 9, p. 165, in the second volume of the Hifltori&Ds of 
tnc*) ban preserved a ciuious fragment of Sulpicius Alexander, an historian Um 
on filoable thao himaelf . 
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tinian was found strangled in his apartment, and some pains were 
employed to disguise the manifest guilt of Arbogastea, and to pe^ 
suade the world that the death of the young emperor had been the 
voluntary effect of his own despair.**^* His body was conducted with 
decent pomp to the sepulchre of Milan, and the archbishop pro- 
nounced a funeral oration to commemorate his virtue and his mi^- 
tunes.^"'' On this occasion the humanity of Ambrose tempted him to 
make a singular breach in his theological system, and to comfort the 
weeping sisters of Valentinian by the firm assurance that their pioos 
brother, though he had not received the sacrament of baptism, w» 
introduced, without difficulty, into the mansions of eternal bliss. '^ 
The prudence of Arbogastes had prepared the success of his amlH- 
tious designs, and the provincials, in whose breasts eveiy 
ofEugeittus, sentiment of patriotism or loyalty was extinguished, ex- 
pected, with tame resignation, the unknown master whom 
the choice of a Frank might place on the Imperial throne. But 
some remains of pride and prejudice still opposed the elevadon of 
Arbogastes himself, and the judicious barbarian thought it more 
advisable to reign under the name of some dependent Roman. He 
bestowed the purple on the rhetorician Eugenius,^^ whom he had 
already raised from the place of his domestic secretary to the rank of 
master of the offices. In the course both of his private and public 
service the count had always approved the attachment and abilities of 
Eugenius ; his learning and eloquence, supported by the gravity of 
his manners, recommended him to the esteem of the people, and 
the reluctance with which he seemed to ascend the throne may 
inspire a favourable prejudice of his virtue and moderation. The 
ambassadors of the new emperor were immediately despatched to the 
court of Theodosius, to communicate, with affected grief, the unfor- 
tunate accident of the death of Valentinian, and, without meiitioning 
the name of Arbogastes, to request that the monarch of the East 
would embrace as his lawful colleague the respectable citizen who had 
obtained the unanimous sufiVage of the armies and provinces of the 

»** Godefroy (Dissertat. ad Philostorg. p. 429-434) has diligently coUected all th« 
circumstances of the death of Valentinian 11. The variations and the ign<MraDoeof 
contemporary writers prove that it was secret. 

*<" De Obita Valentinian. tom. ii. p. 1173-1196. He is forced to speak a discreei 
and obscure language : yet he is much bolder than any layman, or perhaps any other 
ecclesiastic, would have dared to be. 

*"• See c. 51, p. 1188; c. 75, p. 1193. Dom Chardon (Hist, des Sacremens, tom. L 
p. 8G), who owns that St. Ambn)8e most strenuously maintains the indispnuMt 
necessity of baptism, labours to reconcile the contradiction. 

^"^ Quem sibi Germanus famulum delegerat exul, 

is the contemptuous expression of Claudian (iv. Cons. Hon. 74). Eugenius profMM^ 
Christianity; but his secret attachment to Paganism (Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 22; Philo* 
■torg. 1. xi. c. 2) is probable in a grammarian, and would secure the fxiendij^up ^t 
Zoeimus (1. iv. [c 54] p. 276, 277). 
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L"® Theodosius was justly provoked that the perfidy of a bar- 
.n should have destroyed in a moment the labours and the fruit 
5 former victory ; and he was excited by the tears of his beloved 
^^* to revenge the fate of her unhappy brother, and once more to 
t by arms the violated majesty of the throne. But as the second 
lest of the West was a task of di£Sculty and danger, he dis- 
(d, with splendid presents and an ambiguous answer, the am- 
dors of Eugeniufi, and almost two years were consumed in the 
urations of the civil war. Before he formed any de- 
i resolution, the pious emperor was anxious to diacover prepam for 
rill of Heaven ; and as the progress of Christianity had 
3ed the oracles of Delphi and Dodona, he coubulted an Egyptian 
L, who possessed, in the opinion of the age, the gift of miracles 
the knowledge of fiiturity. Eutropius, one of the favourite 
chs of the palace of Constantinople, embarked for Alexandria, 
whence he sailed up the Nile as far as the city of Lycopolis, or 
'olves, in the remote province of Thebais.^^* In the neighbour- 
of that city, and on the summit of a lofty mountain, the holy 
^^^ had constructed with his own hands an humble cell, in which 
ad dwelt above fifty years, without opening his door, without 
g the face of a woman, and without tasting any food that had 
prepared by fire or any human art Five days of the week he 
; in prayer and meditation, but on Saturdays and Sundays he 
larly opened a small window, and gave audience to the crowd of 
iiants who successively flowed from every part of the Christian 
L The eunuch of Theodosius approached the window with 
!Ctful steps, proposed his questions concerning the event of the 
war, and soon returned with a favourable oracle, which animated 
:x>urage of the emperor by the assurance of a bloody but in- 
Je victory.^** The accomplishment of the prediction was for- 
ed by all the means that human prudence could supply. The 

ZoeimuB (1. iv. [c. 55] p. 278) mentions thiB embassy; but he is diverted by 
er story from relating the event. 

Uf9trmfmJ^tf it r0UT»» ym/tirti FaXXm rk fim^iXim^ rif aiiX^if •A.«^v^«^i»fr. Zosim. 1. iv. 
I p. 277. He afterwards says (Tc. 57] p. 280) that GaUa died in cliildbed 
594. — S.l; and intimates that the taction of her husband was extreme but short. 
Lycopobs Ib the modem Siut, or Osiot, a town of Said, about the size of 
mys, which drives a profitable trade with the kingdom of Sennaar, and has a 
ionvenient fountain, "cujus potQ signa virginitatis eripiuntur." See D'AnviUe, 
iption de r£gypte, p. 181. Abulfeda, Descript. Egypt, p. 14 ; and the curious 
tations, p. 25, 92, of his editor Michaelis. 

rhe Life of John of Lycopolis is described by his two friends, Rufinus (lALci 
() and Palladius (Hist. Lausiac. c. 43, p. 738), in Rosweyde's n-eat Ccllection 
> Vitas Patrum. Tillemont (^Mem. Eccles. torn. x. p. 718, 720) has settled the 
ttlogy. 

Soaomen, 1 vii. c. 22. Claudian (in Eutrop. 1. i. 312) mentions the eunuch's 
yy : but he most contemptuously derides the Egyptian dreams and the oracloi 
Nile. 
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industry of the two master-geaerals, Stilicho and Timaffliu, 
directed to recruit the numbers and to revive the discipline of the 
Roman legions. The formidable troops of barbarians marched under 
the ensigns of their national chieftains. The Iberian, the Arab, and 
the Goth, who gazed on each other with mutual astonishment, were 
enlisted in the service of the same prince ;* and the renowned Alaric 
acquired, in the school of Theodosius, the knowledge of the art of 
war which he afterwards so fatally exerted for the destruction of 
Rome.^»* 

The emperor of the West, or, to speak more properly, his general 
Arbogastes, was instructed by the misconduct and misfortune of 
Maximus how dangerous it might prove to extend the line of defence 
His victory agaiust a skilftil antagonist, who was tree to press or to 
°^p|^^Jf®°*°*» suspend, to contract or to midtiply, his various methods 
Sept. 6, Qf attack. ^^* Arbogastes fixed his station on the confines 
of Italy ; the troops of Theodosius were permitted to occupy, without 
resistance, the provinces of Pannonia, as far as the foot of the Julian 
Alps; and even the passes of the mountains were negligently, or 
perhaps artfully, abandoned to the bold invader. He descended 
from the hills, and beheld, with some astonishment, the formidaUe 
camp of the Gauls and Germans tliat covered with arms and tents 
the open country which extends to the walls of Aquileia and the 
banks of the Frigidus,^^' or Cold River.^^® This narrow theatre d 
the war, circumscribed by the Alps and the Adriatic, did not allow 
much room for the operations of military skill ; the spirit of Arbo- 

"^ Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 57] p. 280; Socrates, 1. vii. 10. Alaric himflelf (de Bell 
Getico, 524) dwells with more complacency on his early exploits against the Boinai& 

.... Tot Augustos Hebro qui teste ftigavi. 

Tet his vanity could scarcely have proved this plierality of flying emperors. 

"® Claudian (in iv. Cons. Honor. 77, &c.) contrasts the military plans of the tw 
usurpers: — 

.... Novitas audere priori 
Suadebat; cautumque dabant exempla sequentem. 
Hie nova moliri prseceps : hie quaerere tuta 
Providus. Hie nisis, coUectis viribus ille; 
Hie vagus excurrens; hie intra claustra reductus; 
Dissim^es, sed morte pares 

"^ The Frigidus, a small though memorable stream in the coimtry of Ooretz, dov 
called the Vipao, falls into the Sontius, or Lisonzo, above Aquileia, some miles fnan 
the Adriatic. See D'Anville's ancient and modem maps, and the Italia Antiqna of 
CluveriuB (tom. i. p. 188). 

"* Claudian's wit is intolerable: the snow wsjb dyed red; the cold river smoked; 
and the channel must have been choked with carcasses if the current had not beco 
swelled with blood. 

" Qibbon has embodied the picturesque Movent Auroram ; mixtis hie OolcfaQs XbfoiM, 

VAniAR of riftiifliaii • ^'c inltrft veUitus Arabs, hie crine deooro 

verses oi v^iauoiau . Annenlo*, hie pleU Sacct, fticauqiie Medw. 

.... Nee Umtis dJssona Hnguli Hie gemnuU nigcr tentorU ftxwriit todus. 

Torba, nee armoruni cultn diverslor unqojun '^ L*nd. SUI. L li*- 

Ounfliudt pupulus : totom pater undique Keum -^M 
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gastes would have disdained a pardon ; his guilt extinguished the 
hope of a negociation ; and Theodosius was impatient to satisfy his 
glory and revenge by the chastisement of the assassins of Valen- 
tinian. Without weighing the natural and artificial obstacles that 
opposed his efforts, the emperor of the East Immediately attacked tlie 
fortifications of his rivals, assigned the post of honourable danger to 
the Goths, and cherished a secret wish that the bloody conflict might 
diminish the pride and numbers of the conquerors. Ten thousand of 
those auxiliaries, and Bacurius, general of the Iberians, died bravely 
on the field of battle. But the victory was not purchased by their 
blood ; the Gauls maintained their advantage, and the approach of 
night protected the disorderly flight, or retreat, of the troops of 
Theodosius. The emperor retired to the adjacent hills, where he 
passed a disconsolate nigbtj^ without sleep, without provisions, and 
without hopes,"' except that strong assurance which, under the most 
desperate circumstances, the independent mind may derive from the 
contempt of fortune and of life. The triumph of Eugenius was cele 
hrated by the insolent and dissolute joy of his camp, whilst the active 
and vigilant Arbogastes secretly detached a considerable body of 
troops to occupy the passes of the mountains and to encompass the 
rear of the Eastern army. The dawn of day discovered to the eyes 
of Theodosius the extent and the extremity of his danger, but his 
apprehensions were soon dispelled by a friendly message from the 
leaders of those troops, who expressed their inclination to desert the 
standard of the tyrant The honourable and lucrative rewards 
which they stipulated as the price of their perfidy were granted 
without hesitation, and, as ink and paper could not easily be pro- 
cured, the emperor subscribed on his own tablets the ratification of 
the treaty. The spirit of his soldiers was revived by this seasonable 
reuiforcement, and they again marched with confidence to surprise 
the camp of a tyrant whose principal oflScers appeared to distrust 
eitlier the justice or the success of his arms. In the heat of the 
battle a violent tempest, ^'^^ such as Is often felt among the Alps, 

"• Theodoret Affirms that St. John and St. Philip appeared to the wakinji: or sleep- 
bg emperor, on horseback, ftc. This is the first instance of apostolic chivalry, which 
kllenn-wrds became so popular in Spain and in the Crusades. 

'** Te propter, gclidis Aquilo de mont« procellia 
Obruit adversas acies; rcvolutiique tela 
Vertit in auctores, et turbine reppnlit liasta.«. 
O nimium dilecte Deo, cui fundit ab antri«< 
^<Eolus armatas hienies; cui militat ^Ether, 
£t conjurati veniunt ad classica venti. 
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suddenly arose from the East. The army of Theodorios 
sheltered hy their position from the impetuosity of the wind, wliA 
blew a cloud of dust in the faces of the enemy, dieordered dior 
ranks, wrested their weapons from their hands, and ^?eited <f 
repelled their ineffectual javelins. This accidental advantage m 
skilfully improved : the violence of the storm was magnified by tke 
superstitious terrors of the Gauls, and they yielded without shame t» 
the invisible powers of heaven, who seemed to militate on the ade d 
the pious emperor. His victory was decisive, and the deaths of b 
two rivals were distinguished only by the difference of their character 
The rhetorician Eugenius, who had almost acquired the domiiuaict 
the world, was reduced to implore the mercy of the conqueror, aod 
the unrelenting soldiers separated his head from his body as be hj 
prostrate at the feet of Theodosius. Arbogastes, after the loss rf 
a battle in which he had discharged the duties of a soldier and a 
general, wandered several days among the mountains. But when be 
was convinced that his cause was desperate, and his escs^ 'uDfOt- 
ticable, the intrepid barbarian imitated the example of die anaent 
Romans, and turned his sword against his own breast The &te of 
the empire was determined in a narrow comer of Italy ; and tbe 
legitimate successor of the house of Valentinian embraced the ari- 
bishop of Milan, and graciously received the submission of the p«>- 
vinces of the West. Those provinces were involved in the guik of 
rebellion ; while the inflexible courage of Ambrose alone had resisted 
the claims of successful usurpation. With a manly freedom, whid 
might have been fatal to any other subject, the archbishop rejected 
the gifts of Eugenius,* declined his correspondence, and withdrew 
himself from Milan to avoid the odious presence of a tyrant wboee 
downfal he predicted in discreet and ambiguous language. The merit 
of Ambrose was applauded by the conqueror, who secured the attacb- 
raent of the people by his alliance with the church : and the clemency 
of Theodosius is ascribed to the humane intercesdon of the arcb- 
bishop of MilanJ^^^ 

months after the victory, it was compared by Ambrose to the mimculoiiB viciorie* of 
Moses and Joshua. 

'*' The events of this civil war are gathered from Ambrose (torn. ii. Epixi. IriL 
p. 1022), Paulinus (in Vit. Ambros. c. 2G-34), Augustin (de CiviUt. Dei, t. 2*i\ 
Uroains (1. vii. c. 35), Sozomen (1. vii. c. 24), Theodoret (1. v. c. 24), Zosimus (L iv. 
[c. 58], p. 281, 282), Claudian (in iii. Cons. Hon. 63-105; in iv. Cons. Hon. 70-llT), 
and the Chronicles published by Scaligcr. 



* Arboga.stc8 and his emperor had la Destruction du Paganismo) tM mow 

openly espousod the Pagan pai-ty, ac- full, and perhaps somewhat fanciful, o« 

cording to Ambrose and Augustin. See this remarkable reaction in favour *A 

Le lieaa, v. 40. Beugnot (lliatoire de Paganism. — M. 
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After the defeat of Eugenius, the merit, as well as the authority, 
of Tbeodosius was cheerfully acknowledged by all the in- Death of 
habitants of the Roman world. The experience of his past STmS?"** 
oonduct encouraged the most pleasing expectations of his ^*^ "' 
future reign ; and the age of the emperor, which did not exceed nfly 
j^eaiBy seemed to extend the prospect of the public felicity. His 
death, only four months after his victory, was considered by thp 
people as an unforeseen and fatal event, which destroyed in a momen 
the hopes of the rising generation. But the indulgence of ease ana 
luxury had secretly nourished the principles of disease.^'' The 
strength of Theodosius was unable to support the sudden and violen 
transition from the palace to the camp ; and the increasing symptoms 
of a dropsy announced the speedy dissolution of the emperor. The 
opinion, and perhaps the interest, of the public had confirmed the 
division of the Eastern and Western empires ; and the two royal 
youths, Arcadius and Honorius, who had already obtained, from the 
Umdemess of their father, the title of Augustus, were destined to fill 
the thrones of Constantinople and of Rome. Those princes were not 
permitted to share the danger and glory of the civil war;^'' but as 
soon as Theodosius had triumphed over his unworthy rivals, he called 
his younger son, Honorius, to enjoy the fruits of the victory, and to 
receive the sceptre of the West from the hands of his dying father. 
The arrival of Honorius at Milan was welcomed by a splendid exhi- 
bition of the games of the circus ; and the emperor, though he was 
oppressed by the weight of his disorder, contributed by his presence 
to the public joy. But the remains of his strength were exhausted 
by the painfrd effort which he made to assist at the spectacles of the 
morning. Honorius supplied, during the rest of the day, the place 
of his father ; and the great Theodosius expired in the ensuing night. 
Notwithstanding the recent animosities of a civil war, his death was 
universally lamented. The barbarians, whom he had vanquished, 
and the churchmen, by whom he had been subdued, celebrated with 
loud and sincere applause the qualities of the deceased emperor 
whidi appeared the most valuable in their eyes. The Romans were 
terrified by the impending dangers of a feeble and divided adminis- 
tration ; and every disgraceful moment of the unfortunate reigns of 
Arcftdius and Honorius revived the memory of their irreparable loss. 

"* Tfak diaeaae, ascribed by Socrates (1- ▼• c. 2(>) to the fatigiiea of war, U repre- 
sented by PhQoetorgiua (1. xi. c. 2) as the effect of sloth and intemperance; for which 
Phntiue adls him an impudent liar (Godefroy, Dissert, p. 438). 

^ Zo«imu8 sapposes that the boy Honomis accompanied his father (1. iv. [c. 58] 
p. 280). Tet the quanto flagrabant pectora voto is all that flattery would allow to a 
•ontemporary poet, who clearly describes the emperor's refusal, and the journey .>f 
njaorius, c^er the victory (Claudian in iii. Cons. 7%-['2:*), 
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Id the faithfiu picture of the virtues of Theod , his 
corraptionof tions have not been dissembled ; the act of cruelty, and 
tueuraes. ijabits of indolcDce, which tarnished the glory of one of 
greatest of the Roman princes. An historian perpetually adienb 
the fame of Theodosius has exaggerated his vices and tbor 
nicious effects ; he boldly asserts that every rank of subjects i 
the effeminate manners of their sovereign ; that every species o( ^ 
ruption polluted the course of public and private life ; and tbi^^i4^ 
feeble restraints of order and decency were insufiBcient to reasl ^^4^^^ 
progress of that degenerate spirit which sacrifices, without ^^''■''imt^ 
the consideration of duty and interest to the base IndidgenoeofdAV^ 
and appetite.^ ** The complaints of contemporai^ writers, who dcpliwit. 
the increase of luxury and depravation of manners, are commoDij 
expressive of their peculiar temper and situation. There are fe* 
observers who possess a clear and comprehensive view of the refoii^ 
tions of society, and who are capable of discovering the nice mi 
secret springs of action which impel, in the same uniform directiQl, 
the blind and capricious passions of a multitude of individuals^ Kit 
can be affirmed, with any degree of truth, that the luxury of die 
Romans was mo^e shameless and dissolute in the reign of Theodoans 
than in the age of Constantine, perhaps, or of Augustus, the alteritioo 
cannot be ascribed to any beneficial improvements which had gradually 
increased the stock of national riches. A long period of calamity or 
decay must have checked the industry and diminished tlie wealth of 
the people ; and their profuse luxury must have been the result of that 
indolent despair which enjoys the present hour and declines the 
thoughts of futurity. The uncertain condition of their property dis- 
couraged the subjects of Theodosius from engaging in those useful 
and laborious undertakings which require an immediate expense, and 
promise a slow and distant advantage. The frequent examples of 
ruin and desolation tempted them not to spare the remains of a patri- 
mony which might, every hour, become the prey of the rapacious 
Goth. And the mad prodigality which prevails in the confusion of a 
shipwreck or a siege may serve to explain the progress of luxury 
amidst the misfortunes and terrors of a sinking nation. 

The effeminate luxury, which infected the manners of courts and 
The iufanir ^^^^^» ^^^ instillcd a sccrct and destructive poison into the 
lay aside camos of the Icffions ; and their degeneracy has been marked 

their armour. ,{" r •^' • iii 

by the pen of a military writer, who had accurately studied 
the genuine and ancient principles of Roman discipline. It islbe jusl 
and important observation of Vcgetius, that the infantry was invariably 

*»• Zowmua, 1. ir. [c. 33] p. 244. 
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^ered with defensive armour from the foundation of the city to the 
^^ of the emperor Gratian. The relaxation of discipline and the 
^uae of exercise rendered the soldiers less able and less willing to 
pport the fatigues of the service ; they complained of the weight of 
e armour, which they seldom wore ; and they successively obtained 
e permission of laying aside both their cuirasses and their helmets. 
he heavy weapons of their ancestors, the short sword and the 
rmidable pUuniy which had subdued the world, insensibly dropped 
5m their feeble hands. As the use of the shield is incompatible with 
at of the bow, they reluctantly marched into the field, condemned 

suffer either the pain of wounds or the ignominy of flight, and 
^ays disposed to prefer the more shameful alternative. The cavalry 

the Goths, the Huns, and the Alani, had felt the benefits and 
opted the use of defen^ve armour ; and, as they excelled in the 
inagement of missile weapons, they easily overwhehned the naked 
d trembling legions, whose heads and breasts were exposed, without 
fence, to the arrows of the barbarians. The loss of armies, the 
struction of cities, and the dishonour of the Roman name, ineffeo- 
ally solicited the successors of Gratian to restore the helmets and 
irasses of the infantry. The enervated soldiers abandoned their own 
d the public defence ; and their pusillanimous indolence may be 
nsidered as the immediate cause of the downfal of the empire.^** 

^ Vegetius, de Re Militari, 1. i. o. 20. The series of calamities, which he marks, 
upel us to believe that the Ifero to whom he dedicates his book is the last and 
mt ingJLoriaoM of the Valentiniaus. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Final Uestbuction of Paoani6h. — Litboduotion of the Womuip or Saiw 

AND Relics among the Chbistlans. 

The ruin of Paganism; in the age of Theodosius, is perhaps the onl; 

example of the total extirpation of any ancient and pc^wbr 
tioaof tiM superstition, and may therefore deserve to be oonadered as 
reugioa. a siufiTular event in the history of the human mind. Tint 

Christians, more especially the clergy, had impatiently sup- 
ported the prudent delays of Constantme and the equal toleration of 
the elder Valentinian ; nor could they deem their conquest perfect or 
secure as long as their adversaries were permitted to exist The 
influence which Ambrose and his brethren had acquired over the youdi 
of Gratian and the piety of Theodosius was employed to infuse the 
maxims of persecution into the breasts of their Imperial proselvtes. 
Two specious principles of religious jurisprudence were establidied, 
from whence they deduced a direct and rigorous conclusion against 
the subjects of the empire who still adhered to the ceremonies of their 
ancestors : tJiat the magistrate is, in some m»iasure, guilty of the crimes 
which he neglects to prohibit or to punish ; and that the idolatrous 
worship of fabulous deities and real dsemons is the most abominable 
crime against the supreme majesty of the Creator, The laws of Mciees 
and the examples of Jewish history ^ were hastily, perhaps erroneously, 
applied by the clergy to the mild and universal reign of Christianity.* 
The zeal of the emperors was excited to vindicate their own honour 
iind that of the Deity ; and the temples of the Roman world were 
subverted about sixty years after the conversion of Constantina* 

From the age of Numa to the reign of Gratian, the Romaiis 
preserved the regular succession of the several colleges of the saoer- 

* St. Ambroia (torn. ii. de Obit. Theodos. p. 1208 [ed. Bened.]) exprenly pnJM 
and recommends the zeal of JoBiah in the destruction of idolatry, ^^e language of 
Julius Firmicus Matemus on the same subject (de Errore Profan. Relig. p. 4<;7, edit. 
Gronov. [Kotterod. 1743]) is piously inhuman. Nee fiUo jubet (the Mosaic lav) 
parci, nee fratri, et per amatam coigugem gladium vindioem ducit, &c. 

* Bayle (torn. ii. p. 406, in his Commentaire Philoaophique) juatifies and Bmiti 
these intolerant laws by thfi temporal reign of Jehovah over the Jews. The atteopt 
is laudable. 

* On the destruction of the Pagan reli- TempelgiiterdurchdieChristliGlwttKaMac 
gion, see Lasaulx, Dcr Unteiigang den Mttnohen, 1854.-- 5. 

Hflllonismus uud die Einziehung seiner 
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dotal order.* Fifteen Pontiffs exercised their supreme jurisdictiou 
Dver all things and persons that were consecrated to the 
service of the gods ; and the various questions which perpe- 'paganism 
tually arose in a loose and traditionary system were submitted 
to the judgment of their holy tribunal. Fifteen grave and learned 
Augurs observed the face of the heavens, and prescribed the actioiLs 
Df heroes according to the flight of birds. Fifteen keepers of the 
Sibylline books (their name of Quindecemvirs was derived from their 
Qumber) occasionally consulted the history of future, and, as it should 
aeem, of contingent events. Six Vestals devoted their virginity to 
the guard of the sacred fire and of the unknown pledges of the dura- 
tion of Rome, which no mortal had been suffered to behold with 
impunity.^ Seven Epulos prepared the table of the gods, conducted 
^e solemn procession, and regulated the ceremonies of the annual 
festival. The three Flamens of Jupiter, of Mars, and of Quirinu?, 
were considered as the peculiar ministers of the three most powerful 
ieities, who watched over the fate of Rome and of the universe. The 
King of the Sacrifices represented the person of Numa and of his 
niccessors in the religious functions, which could be performed only 
by royal hands. The confraternities of the Salians, the Lupercals, 
&c, practised such rites as might extort a smile of contempt from 
every reasonable man, with a lively confidence of recommending 
themselves to the favour of the immortal gods. The authority which 
the Roman priests had formerly obtained in the counsels of the 
republic was gradually abolished by the establishment of monarchy 
and the removal of the seat of empire. But the dignity of their 
sacred character was still protected by the laws and manners of their 
country; and they still continued, more especially the college of 
ponti&, to exercise in the capital, and sometimes in the provinces, the 
rights of their ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction. Their robes of 
purple, chariots of state, and sumptuous entertainments, attracted the 
idmiration of the people ; and they received, from the consecrated 
lands and the public revenue, an ample stipend, which liberally sup- 
ported the splendour of the priesthood and all the expenses of the 
eligious worship of the state. As the service of the altar was not 

* Sae the outlines of the Roman hierarchy in Cioero (de Legibua, ii. 7, 8), Livy (i. 
K>), DionynuB HalicamaaaensiB (1. ii. [c. 63,9qq.] p. 119-129, edit. Hudson i, Beaufort 
Bteublique Bomaine, torn. L p. 1-90), and Moyle (vol. i. p. 10-55). The last is tlie 
rcum of an English whig, aa well as of a Roman antiquary. 

* These mystio, and perhaps imaginary, symbols have given birth to various fables 
•d ooi^ecttireB. It seems probable that the Palladium was a small statue Tthree 
sbits and * half high) of Minerva, with a lauce and distaff; that it was usually iu- 
losad iamwariOf ornurrel; and that a similar barrel waf; pIaoe<l by its side to di.ncon* 
111 iMifawiljl or mnilege. See Mezeriao (Comment, sur los Kpitree d'Ovi*!?, tuin. i 
, 90-^) amA Ii|ttus (tom. Lii. p. 610, do Vest4, ftc, c. 10). 
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incompatible with the command of armies, the Romans, after 
consulships and triumphs, aspired to the place of pontiff or of 
the seats of Cicero * and Pompey were filled, in the fourth cent 
by the most illustrious members of the senate ; and the dignity of 
])irth reflected additional splendour on their sacerdotal cfaaradet 
The fifteen priests who composed the college of pontiffs enjoyed t^ 
more distinguished rank as the companions of their sovereign; ni 
the Christian emperors condescended to accept the robe and ensigM 
which were appropriated to the office of supreme poutiff. But wtoen 
Gratian ascended the throne, more scrupulous or more enlightenri, 
he sternly rejected those profane symbols ;^ * applied to the serrioeQi 
the state or of the church the revenues of the priests and vestak; 
abolished their honours and immunities ; and dissolved the andest 
fabric of Roman superstition, which was supported by the opniooi 
and habits of eleveu hundred years. Paganism was ^ill the ooDsti- 
tutional religion of the senate. The hall or temple in which tbej 
assembled was adorned by the statue and altar of Victory ; ^ a majestic 
female standing on a globe, with flowing garments, expanded wings, 
and a crown of laurel in her outstretched hand.* The senators were 
sworn on the altar of the goddess to observe the laws of the emperor 
and of the empire ; and a solemn offering of wine and incense was tbe 
ordinary prelude of their public deliberations.' The removal of thk 
ancient monument was the only injury which Constantius had offered 
to the superstition of the Romans. The altar of Victory was again 
restored by Julian, tolerated by Valeutinian, and once more banished 
from the senate by the zeal of Gratian. ^° But the emperor yet spared 
the statues of the gods which were exposed to the public veneration : 
four hundred and twenty-four temples, or chapels, still remained to 
satisfy the devotion of the people, and in every quarter of Rome the 
delicacy of the Christians was offended by the fumes of idolatrous 
sacrifice. ^^ 

* Cicero frankly (ad Atticum, 1. ii. Epist. 5) or indirectly (ad Familiar. 1. iv. 
Epist. 4) confesses that the Augitrate is the supremo object of liis uishes. Pliny a 
proud to tread in the footsteps of Cicero (1. iv. Epist. 8), and the chain of traditiou 
might be contiuue<l from history and marbles. 

* Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 36] p. 249, 250. I have suppressed the foolish pun about P<m- 
tf/ex and Maxhwis: 

' This statue was transported from Tarentum to Rome, placed in the Cytria Jfdii 
by Caesar, and decorated by Augustus with the spoils of Egypt. 

" Prudentius (1. ii. [in Symm.] in initio) has. drawn a very awkward portrait of 
Victory; but the curious reader will obtain more satisfaction from Mont&ucon's An- 
tiquities (tom. i. p. 341). 

*• See Suetonius (in August, c. 35) and the Exordiiun of Pliny's Panegyric. 

'® These f;icts are mutually allowed by the two advocates Syuamachus and Ambrose. 

" The Notitia Urbis, more recent than Coustantiue, does not find ojie ChhitiaD 

■ It is not true that Gi-atitm rejected his life. See ElditDr's note, vol. iii. p 
thoee profane symbols when he aycended 100.— S. 
the throne Tt was ;it a later period of 
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But the Christians formed the least numerous party in the senate 
^ Rome ; ** and it was only by their absence that they 
^idd express their dissent from the legal, though profane, the aeuAte 
utt of a Pagan majority. In that assembly the dying ot victory" 
Kmbers of freedom were, for a moment, revived and inflamed 
Wj 4he breath of fanaticism. Four respectable deputations were suc- 
aenively voted to the Imperial court,^^ to represent the grievances of 
lie priesthood and the senate, and to solicit the restoration of the 
iltar of Victory. The conduct of this important business was intrusted 
o the eloquent Symmachus,^^ a wealthy and noble senator, who 
mited the sacred characters of pontiff and augur with the civil dig- 
dties of proconsul of Africa and prsefect of the city. The breast of 
(ynimachuB was animated by the warmest zeal for the cause of 
dLpiring Paganism ; and his religious antagonists lamented the abuse 
if his genius and the ine£Scacy of his moral virtues.*^ The orator, 
whoee petition is extant to the emperor Valentiniau, was conscious of 
lie difliculty and danger of the office which he had assumed. He 
■aatiously avoids every topic which might appear to reflect on the 
^ligion of his sovereign ; humbly declares that prayers and entreaties 
ire his only arms ; and artfully draws his arguments from the schools 
>f rhetoric rather than from those of philosophy. Symmachus en- 
deavours to seduce the imagination of a young prince, by displaying 
the attributes of the goddess of Victory ; he insinuates that the confis- 
(*ation of the revenues which were consecrated to the service of the 
gods was a measure unworthy of his liberal and disinterested cha- 
racter ; and he maintains that the Roman sacrifices would be deprived 
of their force and energy, if they were no longer celebrated at the 
expense as well as in the name of the republic Even scepticism is 
made to supply an apology for superstition. The great and incom- 
prehensible secret of the universe eludes the inquiry of man. Where 

church worthy to be named among the edifices of the city. Ambrose (torn. ii. Epist. 
tvii. p. 825) deplores the public scandals of Rome, which continually offended the 
ijea, the ears, and the nostrils of the futhful. 

» Ambrose repeatedly affirms, in contra4iction to common souse (Moylo's Works, 
rol. ii. p. 147), toat the Christians had a majority in the senate. 

** The Jirst (A.D. 382) to Gratian, who refused them audience. The sectmd (a.'D. 384) 
to Valentiiiian, when the field was disputed by Symmachus and Ambrose. The third 
A.D. 388) to Theodosiua; and the /(utrth (a.d. 39*2) to Valeutinian. Lardner (Heathen 
Teetimonies, vol. iv. p. 372-399) fairly represents the whole transaction. 

** Symmachus, who was invested with all the civil and sacerdotal honours, ropre* 
dented the emperor imder the two characters of Pont if ex Maximm and Prmcep* SauttuA, 
See the proud inscription at the head of his works.* 

*^ Ab if any one, says Prudentius (in Symmach. i. 639), should dig in the mud witL 
an instrument of gold and ivory. Even saints, and polemic saints, treat this adversary 
M-ith respect and civility. 

• M. Beuguot has made it doubtful tifex Major. Destrt tion du Paj.'auisiao, 
whether Symmachus was more tkm Pon- toL i. p. 450. — H. 
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reason ciinaot instruct, custom may be penaitted to guide ; and cfO) 
nation seems to consult the dictates of prudence, by a faithfiil attadi> 
ment to those rites and opinions which have received the sanctioD ol 
ages. If those ages have been crowned with glory and prosperi^,— 
if the devout people has frequently obtained the bles^ngs whidi thef 
have solicited at the altars of the gods, — it must appear Btill mure 
advisable to persist in the same salutary practice, and not to risk the 
unknown perils that may attend any rash innovations. The test of 
antiquity and success was applied with singular advantage to ik 
religion of Nuraa ; and Rome herself, the celestial genius that presided 
over the fates of the city, is introduced by the orator to plead her own 
cause before the tribunsd of the emperors. ^' Most excellent princes," 
says the venerable matron, " fathers of your country ! pity and resfwd 
^' my age, which has hitherto flowed in an uninterrupted course oi 
'^ piety. Since I do not repent, permit me to continue in the practice 
" of my ancient rites. Since 1 am bom free, allow me to enjoy my 
'' domestic institutions This religion has reduced the world under 
*^ my laws. These rites have repelled Hannibal from the city, and 
the Gauls fi^m the Capitol. Were my grey hairs reserved for audi 
intolerable disgrace ? I am ignorant of the new system that I am 
'^ required to adopt ; but I am well assured that the correction of oU 
'^ age is always an ungrateful and ignominious office." ** The fean 
of the people supplied what the discretion of the orator had suppressed : 
and the calamities which afflicted or threatened the declining empire 
were unanimously imputed by the Pagans to the new religion of 
(Christ and of Constantino. 

But the hopes of Symmachus were repeatedly baffled by the firm 
and dexterous opposition of the archbishop of Milan, who 

Conversion * * 

ofuonie. fortified the emperors a^fainst the fallacious eloquence of 

A.n 388 &c X a ^ • 

the advocate of Rome. In this controversy Ambrose cod- 
descends to speak the language of a philosopher, and to ask, with some 
contempt, why it should be thought necessary to introduce an 
imaginary and invisible power as the cause of those victories, which 
were sufficiently explained by the valour and discipline of the legions, 
lie justly derides the absurd reverence for antiquity, which could only 
tend to discourage the improvements of art and to replimge the human . 
race into their original barbarism. From thence gradually rising to 
a more lofty and theological tone, he pronounces that Christianity 

'• See the fifty-fourth Epietle of the tenth book of Symmachuii [pw 289, ed. Fm 
1604]. In the form and disposition of his ten books of E^pistleSy he iAflrtM! th« 
younger Pliny, whose rich and florid style he was supposed by his ftiends to Mual of 
excel (Macrob. Satumal. 1. v. c. i.). But the luxunancy of Synimaohus~ooi»»tt ol 
barren leaves, without fruits, and even without flowers. F«w UciM and hm 
tneuts can be exti-aoted fi-om his verbose correspondenoe. 
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ikme b the doctrine of truth and salvation, and that every mode ol 
Polytheism conducts its deluded votaries through the paths of error 
to like abyss of eternal perdition.^^ Arguments like these, when they 
irere suggested by a favourite bishop, had power to prevent the resto- 
ration of the altar of Victory ; but tiic same arguments fell with much 
more energy and effect from the mouth of a conqueror, and the gods 
of antiqui^ were dragged in triumph at the chariot-wheek of Theo- 
doaus.^^ In a full meeting of the senate the emperor proposed, 
according to the forms of the republic, the important question, whether 
the worship of Jupiter or that of Christ should be the religion of the 
Romans ? * The hberty of sufirages, which he affected to allow, was 
destroyed by the hopes and fears that his presence inspired ; and the 
arbitrary exile of Symmachus was a recent admonition that it might 
be dangerous to oppose the wishes of the monarch. On a regular 
^▼iaon of the senate, Jupiter was condemned and degraded by the 
aense of a very large majority ; and it is rather siu^rising that any 
members should be found bold enough to declare, by their speeches 
and votes, that they were still attached to the interest of an abdicated 

^ See Ambrose (torn. ii. Epist. xvii. xviii. p. 825-833). The former of tbeee epistles 
ii ft short caution; the latter is a formal reply to the petition or libel of Symmachus. 
Th* same ideas are more copiously expressed in the poetry, if it mav deserve that 
mme, of Pmdentius, who composed his two books against Symmachus (a.d. 404) 
while that senator was stiU alive. It is whimsical enough that Montesquieu (Con- 
■id^mtions, &c., c. xix. tom. iii. p. 487) should overlook the two professed antagonists 
cyf Symmachus, and amuse himself with descanting on the more remote and indirect 
confutations of Oroeius, St. Augustin, and Salvian. 

" See Ftudentius (in Symmach. 1. i. 545, &c.^. The Christian agrees with the Pa^an 
Zoaimus (1. iv. [c. 59] p. 283) in placing this visit of Theodosius after the second civil 
war, gemini bis victor ctcde Tyranni (1. L 410). But the time and circumstances are 
better suited to his first triumph. 



* M. Beugnot (in his Histoire de la that the Christian emperor would submit 

Destruction du Paganisme en Occident, such a question to the senate, whose au- 

i. p. 48^1-488) questions altogether the thority was nearlv obsolete, except on 

truth of this statement. It is very re- one occasion, which was almost bailed as 

markable that Zoeimus and Prudentius an epoch in the restoration of her ancient 

concur in asserting the fact of the ques- privileges. The silence of Ambrose and 

tion being solemnly deliberated by the of Jerom on an event so striking, and re- 

■enate, though with directly opposite re- dounding so much to the honour of 

suits. Zoeimus declares that the minority Christianity, is of considerable weight. 

of the assonbly adhered to the ancient M. Beugnot would ascribe the whole 

religion of Rome; Qibbon has adopted scene to the poetic imagination of Pru- 

the authority of Prudentius, who, as a dentins; but 1 must obeerve that, how- 

LAtin writer, though a poet, deserves ever Prudentius is sometimes elevated by 

more credit than the Greek historian, the grandeur of his subject to vivid and 

Both concur in placing this scene after eloquent language, this flight of invention 

the seoond triumph of Theodosius, but it woiud be so much bolder and more vigor* 

Ims been almost demonstrated— and Qib- ous than usual with this poet, that I can- 

bon (see the Biecedinff note) seems to have not but suppose there must have been 

•eknowledgea thi»--by Pagi and Tille- some foundation for the storv, though it 

monty that Tbeodonus did not visit Rome may have been exaggerated by the poet 

after the defeat of Eugeuius. M. Beugnot and misrepresented ^ the historian. — M. 
mrgem with much force the improbability 
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deity. ^^ The hasty conversion of the senate must be attributed ddier 
to supernatural or to sordid motives ; and many of Uiese relurtaiA 
proselytes betrayed, on every favourable occasion, their secret dispo- 
sition to throw aside the mask of odious dissimulation. But they were 
gradually fixed in the new religion, as the cause of the ancient became 
more hopeless ; they yielded to tbe authority of the emperor, to the 
fashion of the times, and to the entreaties of their wives and children," ■ 
who were instigated and governed by the clergy of Rome and the 
monks of the East The edifying example of the Anldan family was 
soon imitated by the rest of the nobility : the Bassi, the Paulliiu, the 
Gracchi, embraced the Christian reli^on ; and ^* the luminaries d 
the world, the venerable assembly of Catos (such are the high-flowD 
expressions of Prudentius), were impatient to strip themselves of 
'* their pontifical garment, — to cast the skin of the old serpent, — to 
^' assume the snowy robes of baptismal innocence, — and to humble the 
" pride of the consular fasces before the tombs of the martyrs.**" 
The citizens, who subsisted by their own industry, and the populace, 
who were supported by the public liberality, filled the churches of the 
Lateran and Vatican with an incessant tlu*ong of devout proselytes. 
The decrees of the senate, which proscribed the w^orship of idols, were 
ratified by the general consent of the Romans ; ^^ the splendour of the 

'" Pinidentius, after proving that the sense of the senate is declared by a leg&l ma- 
jority, proceeds to say (609, &c.), 

Adspice quam pleno subseUia nostra SeuatQ 
Decemant iufame Jovis piilvinar, et omne 
Idolum longe piirgat& ex urbe fugandum. 
Qua vocat egregii sentcntia Principis, illuc 
Libera, torn pedibus, turn corde, frequentia transit. 

Zosimus ascribes to the oonscript fathers an heathenish courage which few of ihta* 
ai*e found to possess. 

'^ Jerom speci&es the pontiff Albinus, who was surrounded with such a believing 
family of children and grandchildren as would have been sufficient to convert even 
Jupiter himself — an extraordinary proselyte! (tom. i. ad Lstam, p. 54 [£p. crii too. 
i. p. 671, ed. Vallars.]).' 

^* Exultare Patres videas, pulcherrima mundi 
Lumina; Conciliumque senftm gestire Catonum 
Candidiore tog& niveum pietatis amictum 
Sumere ; et exnvias deponere pontificalos. 

The fancy of Prudentius is warmed and elevated by victory. 

" Prudentius, after he has described the conversion of ttie senate and people, *^t 
with some truth and confidence, 

Et dubitamus adhuc Romam, tibi, Christe, dicatam 
In leges translsse tuasT 



'^ Qibbon has here followed the conjee- *' turba circumdat. E^ puto etiam ifH"* 

ture of Erasmus and others, who, against ' ' jttvenem si habuisset talem c<^DationciB, 

nil the AfSS., read Jovem for j'lvenem. The " potuisse in Christum credere." Tbi 

passage in the edition of Vallarsius is, moaning is, that Albinus, who was do* 

" sancta ot fidelis donius unum sancti- old, might have been converted » ^^ 

" ficat infidolem. Jam canfli<latus est urr'th, if he had then had so many Chi* 

'* fidci, quern filiorumct nepotum crcdeiw tian relations. -S. 
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apitol was defaced, and the solitary temples were abandoned to ruin 
id contempt^ Rome submitted to the yoke of the Gospel ; and 
e vanquished provinces had not yet lost their reverence for the name 
id authority oiF Rome.* 

The filial piety of the emperors themselves engaged them to 
roceed with some caution and tenderness in the reforma- DeBtniciion 
on of the eternal city. Those absolute monarchs acted tei^e«in 
ith less regard to the prejudices of the provincials. The i^celT 
ious labour, which had been suspended near twenty years ^'^' ^'' ^ 
nee the death of Consta;ntiu8,** was vigorously resumed, and finally 
xximplished, by thp zeal of Theodosius. Whilst that warlike prince 
Bt struggled with the Goths, not for the glory, but for the safety of 
le republic, he ventured to oflend a considerable jiarty of his subjects, 
J some acts which might perhaps secure the protection of Heaven, 
ut which must seem rash and unseasonable in the eye of human 
rudence. The success of his first experiments against the Pagans 
noouraged the pious emperor to reiterate and enforce his edicts of 
iTOScription : the same laws which had been originally published in 
be provinces of the East, were applied, after the defeat of Maximus, 
3 the whole extent of the Western empire ; and every victory of the 
rthodox Theodosius contributed to the triumph of the Christian and 
atholic faith.** He attacked superstition in her most vital part, by 
prohibiting the use of sacrifices, which he declared to be criminal as 
<rell as infamous ; and if the terms of his edicts more strictly con- 
lemned the impious curiosity which examined the entrails of the 
rictims,** every subsequent explanation tended to involve in the same 

" Jerom exults in the desolation of the Capitol and the other temples of Rome 
[torn. i. {n 54, torn. ii. p. 95). 

*• Libanius (Orat. pro Templia, p. 10, Qenev. 1634, published by James Qodefroy, 
uid now extremely scarce) accuses Valentinian and Yalens of prohibiting socrificcii. 
Some partial order may have been issued by the Eastern emperor; but the idea of any 
{«DenJ law is contradicted by the silence of the Code and the evideuce of ecclesias* 
ical history.^ 

* See his laws in the Theodosian Code, 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 7-11. 

* Homer's sacrifices are not accompanied with any inquisition of entrails (see 



* If. Beugnot is more correct in his many Pagan ceremonies, which were with* 

eneral estimate of the measures enforced out sacrifice, remained in fidl force. The 

y Theodosius for the abolition of Pa- gods therefore were invoked, the temples 

aniam. He seLeed (according to Zosimus) were frequented, the pontificates iu* 

be funds bestowed by the public for the scribed, according to ancient usage, amoiif^ 

cpense of sacrifices. The public sacrifices the family titles of honour ; and it cannot 

Based, not because they were positively be asserted tliat idolatry was completely 

rohibited, but because the pubUc trea* destroyed by Theodosius. See Beugnot, 

ary would no longer bear the ex{>ense. p. 491. — M. 

"ha public and the private sacrifices in *» See in Reiske's edition of Libanius, 

be proTinces, which were not under the tom. ii. p. 155. Sacrifice was prohibited 

mie regulations with those of the capital, by Yalens, but not the offering of incense, 

ootiuued to take place. In Rome itself, — M. 
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guilt the general practice of immolatum^ which essentially coDStitated 
the religion of the Pagans. As the temples had been erected for the 
purpose of sacrifice, it was the duty of a bencToIent prince to remoTs 
from his subjects the dangerous temptation of offending against tke 
laws which he had enacted. A special commission was granted to 
Cynegius, the Praetorian praefect of the East, and afterwards to tk 
counts Jovius and Gaudentius, two officers of distinguished rank in 
the West, by which they were directed to shut the temples, to aria 
or destroy the instruments of idolatry, to abolish the privileges of the 
priests, and to confiscate the consecrated property for the benefit of 
the emperor, of the church, or of the army.*'' Here the desolato 
might have stopped : and the naked edifices, which were no longer 
employed in the service of idolatry, might have been protected fiom 
the destructive rage of fanaticism. Many of those temples were the 
most splendid and beautiful monuments of Gredan architecture : and 
the emperor himself was interested not to deface the splendour of his 
own cities, or to diminish the value of his own possessions. Thoee 
stately edifices might be suffered to remain, as so many lasting 
trophies of the victory of Chnst In the decline of the arts, thej 
might be usefully converted into magazines, manufactures, or places 
of public assembly : and perhaps, when the walls of the temple had 
been sufficiently purified by holy rites, the worship of the true Deity 
might be allowed to expiate the ancient guilt of idolatry. But as 
long as they subsisted, the Pagans fondly cherished the secret hope 
that an auspicious revolution, a second Julian, might again restore the 
altars of the gods : and the earnestness with which they addressed 
their unavailing prayers to the tlirone*® increased the zeal of the 

Feithiufl, Antiquitat. Homer. 1. i. c. 10, 16). The TuBcans, who produced the fint 
IfitruspiceSf subdued both the Qreeks and the Romans (Cicero de Diyinatione, iL 2^^).' 

^ Zosimus, 1. iv. [c. 37] p. 245, 249. Theodoret, 1. v. c. 21. IdatiuB in Chwo- 
Prosper. Aquitan. 1. iii. c. 38, apud Baronium, Anual. Ecclea. A.D. 389, No. 52. libt- 
nius (pro Templis, p. 10) labours to prove that the commands of Theodosdus were vA 
direct and positive.** 

^ Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 8, 18. There is room to believe that this tenpi* 
of Edessa, which Theodosius wished to save for civil uses, was soon afterwards a beip 
of ruins (Libanius pro Templis, p. 26, 27,- and Godefroy's notes, p. 59). 



The Greeks, however, observed the fanatical monks. Neand^r well obserrff 

entrails of victims as early as the Persian that the prohibition of sacrifice would be 

wars. See the well-known passage in easily misinterpreted into an autlioritj 

-^scliylus, Prometh. 493, seqq. (cd. Din- for the destruction of the buildings in 

dorf}, where Prometheus is said to have which sacrifices were performed. (G«- 

taught mortals the art.—S. chichte der Chriatlichen Religion, n. p. 

i> Libanius appears to be the best au- 156.) An abuse of this kind led to thii 

thority for the East, where, under Theo- remarkable oration of Libanius. HetaAv. 

dosius, the work of devastation was carried however, justly doubts whether this bold 

on with very different degrees of violence, vindication, or at least exculpatioo, ^ 

according to the temper of the local au- Paganism W8« ever delivered before, or 

tboritiea and of the clergy, and more even placed in the haiids of, the Ciin^i» 

ei^(>ecially the neighbourhood of the more emperor. — M. 
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ristian reformers to extirpate, without mercy, the root of supersti* 
1. The laws of the emperors exhibit some symptoms of a milder 
position : *• but their cold and languid efforts were insui&cient to 
m the torrent cf enthusiasm and rapine, which was conducted, or 
her impelled, by the spiritual rulers of the church. In Gaul, the 
y Martin, bishop of Tours,^ marched at the head of his faithfiil 
uks to destroy the idols, the temples, and the consecrated trees of 
extensive diocese ; and, in the execution of this arduous task, the 
ident reader will judge whether Martin was supported by the aid 
nairaculous powers or of carnal weapons. In Syria, the divine and 
iellent Marcellus,'* as he is styled by Theodoret, a bishop animated 
h apostolic fervour, resolved to level with the ground the stately 
iples within the diocese of Apamea. His. attack was resisted by 

skill and solidity with which the temple of Jupiter had been 
Lstructed. The building was seated on an eminence : on each of 

four sides the lofty roof was supported by fifteen massy columns, 
teen feet in circumference ; and the large stones of which they were 
npoeed were firmly cemented with lead and iron. The force of the 
>ngest and sharpest tools had been tried without effect. It was found 
sessary to undermine the foundations of the columns, which fell down 
soon as the temporary wooden props had been consumed with fire ; 
I the diflSculties of the enterprise are described under the allegory 
a black daemon, who retarded, though he could not defeat, the 
^rations of the Christian engineers. Elated with victory, Marcellus 
k the field in person against the powers of darkness ; a numerous 
3p of soldiers and gladiators marched under the episcopal banner, 
I he successively attacked the villages and country temples of the 
oese of Apamea. Whenever any resistance of danger was appre- 
ided, the champion of the faith, whose lameness would not allow 
I either to fight or fly, placed himself at a convenient distance, 
ond the reach of darts. But this prudence was the occasion of his 
ith ; he was surprised and slain by a body of exasperated rustics ; 
I the synod of the province pronounced, without hesitation, that 

boly Marcellus had sacrificed his life in the cause of God. In 

support of this cause, the monks, who rushed with tumultuous 
f fit)m the desert, distinguished themselves by their zea and 
genoe. They deserved the enmity of the Pagans ; and some of 

See this curious oration of Libanius pro Teraplis, pronounced, or rather com- 
dy about the year 390. I have consulted with advantage Dr. Lardner's veniion 
remaricB (Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 135-1G3). 

See the Life of Martin by Sulpicius Severus, c. 9-14. The saint once mistook (as 

Quixote might have done) an harmless funeral for an idolatrous proccwion, and 
rudently oommitted a miracle. 

Compare Sosomen (1. vii. c. 15) with Theodoret 0* ▼• o. 21). Beiweeei then 
the enisade and death of Marcellus. 
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tliera might deserve the reproaches of avarice and intemperance— d 
avarice, which they gratified with holy plunder : and of intempenmee, 
which they indulged at the expense of the people, who foolisUj 
admired their tattered garments, loud psalmody, and artificial pale* 
ness.^^ A small number of temples was protected by the fears, die 
venality, the taste, or the prudence of the civil and ecdesiastial 
governors. The temple of the Celestial Venus at Carthage, whose 
sacred precincts formed a circumference of two miles, was judicioaslj 
converted into a Christian church ; ^^ and a similar oonsecratioQ bu 
preserved inviolate the majestic dome of the Pantheon at Rome" 
But in almost every province of the Roman world, an army of (Bmatics, 
without authority and without discipline, invaded the peaceful inha- 
bitants ; and the ruin of the fairest structures of antiquity still displays 
the ravages of those barbarians who alone had time and inciinatian 
to execute such laborious destruction. 

In this wide and various prospect of devastation, the spectator maj 
distinsruish the ruins of the temple of Serapis, at Akx- 

Thctcnip.e , . o, . -• 11 j. \ 

of serapiiat andria,'* Serapis does not appear to nave been one of the 
native gods, or monsters, who sprung from the fruitful soil d 
superstitious Egypt.^* The first of the Ptolemies had been commanded, 
by a dream, to import the mysterious stranger from the coast of 
Pontus, where he had been long adored by the inhabitants of Sinope ; 
but his attributes and his reign were so imperfectly understood, that 
it became a subject of dispute whether he represented the bright orb 

^ Libanius pro Templis, p. 10-13. He rails at these black -garbed men, the 
Christian monks, who eat more than elephants. Poor elephants ! they are tempente 
animals. 

*• Prosper. Aqnitan. 1. iii. c. 38, apud Baronium; Annal. Eccles. a.d. 389, No. 58, 
&c. The temple had been shut some time, and the access to it was oveigrown with 
brambles. 

** Donatiis, Roma Antiqua et Nova, 1. iv. c. 4, p. 468. This consecration was per- 
formed by pope Boniface IV. I am ignorant of the favourable circumstances iriiiicii 
liiid preserved the Pantheon above two hundred years alter the reign of Theodoau*. 

" Sophronius composed a recent and separate history (Jerom. in Script. Ecclw. 
tom. i. p. 303), which has furnished materials to Socrates (1. v. c. 16), Theodoret 
(1. V. c. 22), and Rufinus (1. ii. 0. 22). Yet the last, who had been at Alexandm 
befoi*e and after the event, may deserve the credit of an original witness. 

" Gerard Voagius (Opera, tom. v. p. 80, and de Idololatri4, 1. i. c. 29) strivw to 
support the strange notion of the Fathers, that the patriarch Joseph was adored il 
E^pt as the bull Apis and the god Serapis.* 



■ Modem writers are agreed that the world, and among the Greeks and RooMi 

worship of Serapis was not so strange to took the place of this deity. See Ooig* 

the ancient Egyptians as the narrative of niaut, Sdrapis et son Origine, Pm*i» 

Tacitus would miply. Sempis appears to 1828; also in the fifth volume of Bo«r 

have been worshipped by the ancient noufs translation of Tacitus, and in tk* 

^gyP^i^iw as the jod of the lower world, second volume of Grelli'sTacitns; BunsiB. 

and hence to have been identified under the -^gyptena Stelle in der Weltgw'dud** 

Ptolemies with the Jupiter, Dis, or Pluto vol. i. p. 502. — S. 
of Sinope. He was tho Osiris of the lower 
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of day, or the gioomy monarch of the subterraneous regions.'^ The 
Egyptians, who were obstinately devoted to the religion of their 
GiUhers, refused to admit this foreign deity within the walls of their 
cities.'* But the obsequious priests, who were seduced by the 
liberality of the Ptolemies, submitted, without resistance, to the power 
of the god of Pontus : an honourable and domestic genealogy was 
provided ; and this fortunate usurper was introduced into the throne 
and bed of Osiris,'^ the husband of Isis, and the celestial monarch of 
Egypt. Alexandria, which dsdmed his peculiar protection, gloried 
in the name of the city of Serapis. His temple,^^ which rivalled the 
pride and magnificence of the Capitol, was erected on the spacious 
■ummit of an artificial mount, raised one hundred steps above the 
level of the adjacent parts of the city ; and the interior cavity was 
strongly supported by arches, and distributed into vaults and sub- 
terraneous apartments. The consecrated buildings were surrounded 
by a quadrangular portico ; the stately halls and exquisite statues 
displayed the triumph of the arts ; and the treasures of ancient 
learning were preserved in the famous Alexandrian library, which 
had arisen with new splendour from its ashes.^^ After the edicts of 

" Origo del noudum nostriB celebrota. .£gyptiorum antistites aic meznorant, &c. 
Tidt. lOst. It. 83. The Qreeks who had travelled into Egypt were alike ignorant of 
thii Dew deity. 

* JCacrobiuB, Satumal. 1. i. c. 7. Such a living fact deoiaively proves his foreign 
tttnurtion. 

* At Borne, Uis and Serapia were united in the same temple. The precedency 
which the queen aaaumed may seem to betray her unequal alliance with the stranger 
of Pontus. But the superiority of the female sex was estobliahed in Egypt as a civil 
md religious institution (Diodor. Sicul. torn. i. 1. i. [c. 27] p. 31, edit. Wesseling), and 
the same order is observed in Plutarch's Treatise of Isis and Osiris ; whom he identifies 
«rith Serapis. 

« Ammianus (xzii. 16). The Expositio totius Mundi (p. 8, in Hudson's Oeograph. 
If inor. torn, iii.), and Rufinus (1. ii. c. 22), celebrate the Serapewn as one of the 
Hronders of the world. 

^ See Mdmoiree de TAcad. des Inscriptions, tom. ix. p. 397-416. The old library 
of the Ptolemies was totally consumed in C«sar's Alexandrian war. Marc Antony 
gave the whole coUection of Pei'gamus (200,000 volumes) to Cleopatra, as the founda- 
tion of the new library of Alexandria.* 



* The statements of Qibbon, both in Antony gave to Cleopatra (Plutarch, 

the text and in the note, require some Anton, c. 58) ; but it is most probable 

modification. There were Uto libraries of that it was deposited in the Bruchium, as 

Alexandria under the Ptolemies, the kurger that quarter of the city was now without 

one in the quarter called Bniohium, and a library, and the queen was anxious to 

the smaUer one, named the daughter, in repair the ravages occasioned by the civil 

the Serapeum, which was situated in the war. If this supposition is correct, two 

quarter called Rhao6tis. The former Alexandrian librariM continued to exist 

was totaUy destroyed in the conflagration after the time of C«sar, and this is reu- 

of the Bruchium during Catsar's Alexan- dered still more probable by the fact that 

driaa war; but the latter, which was of during the first three centuries of the 

peat Talue, remained uniinurad. (See Cluristian era the Bruchium was still the 

Matter, Histoire de I'Eoole d'Aloxandrie, literary quarter of Alexandria. But a great 

vol. i D. 133, seq^ 237, seq,) It is not change took place in the time of Auroiian. 

stated oj any ancieut writer where the This emperor, in suppres8in|; the revolt of 

eoUeetion of Pergamus was placed, which Finnua m KflQrpt^ a.i>. 273, is said to liavi* 

VOL. III. S S 
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Theodosiud had severely prohibited the sacrifices of the Pagans, 
wei^e still tolerated in the city and temple of Serapis; and 
singular indulgence was imprudently ascribed to the supentite 
terrors of the Christians themselves : as if they had feared to aboU 
those ancient rites which could alone secure the inundations of Ai 
Nile, the harvests of Egypt, and the subsistence of Constantiiio]ik^ 
At that time^' the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria was filled ^ 
final ^^ Theophilus,** the perpetual enemy of peace and virtiie; 
destrucaon. a bold, bad man, whose hands were alternately poUntdi 
with gold and with b^Dod. His pious indignatioD m 
excited by the honours of Serapis ; and the insults which he ofenl 
to an ancient chapel of Bacchus^ convinced the Pagans that be 
meditated a more important and dangerous enterprise. In the 
tumultuous capital of Egypt, the slightest provocation was suffideot 
to inflame a civil war. The votaries of Serapis, whose strength and 
numbers were much inferior to those of their antagonists, rose m 
arms at the instigation of the philosopher Olympius,^^ who exhorted 
them to die in the defence of the altars of the gods. These Pagan 
fanatics fortified themselves in the temple, or rather fortress, of Serapis ; 
repelled the besiegers by daring sallies and a resolute defence ; and, 
by the inhuman cruelties which they exercised on their Christiao 
prisoners, obtained the last consolation of despair. The efforts of tbe 
prudent maffistrato were usefully exerted for the establishment of a 
truce till the answer of Theodosius should determine the fate of 
Serapia The two parties assembled, without arms, in the principal 

^ Libaniua (pro Templis, P* 21) mdiscreetly provokes his Christian masters bj thit 
insulting remark. 

*^ We may choose between the date of Marcellinus (a.d. 389) or that of Pnwper 
(a.d. 391). Tillemont (Hist, des Elmp. tom. v. p. 310, 756) prefers the former, and 
Pagi the latter." 

*^ Tillemont, Mdm. Ecc\6s. tom. xi. p. 441-500. The ambiguous situation of Tbeo- 
philus — a saint, as the friend of Jerom ; a devil, as tbe enemy of Chrysostom — prodaces 
a sort of impartiality; yet, upon the whole, the balance is justly inclined against him. 

** Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 411) has allied a beautiful ptfng* 
from Suidas, or rather from Damascius, which shows the devout and virtuous Olympian 
not in the light of a warrior, but of a prophet. 



destroyed the Bruchium ; and though this Serapeum as if it had been from the be- 

statement is hardly to be taken literally, ginning the great Alexandrian library, 

the Bruchium ceased from this time to be See Matter, ut supra, p. 3u0, seq.—S. 

included within the walls of Alexandria, * Clinton (Fast. Rom. voL i. p. 5-2) 

and was regarded only as a suburb cf the places the destruction in 390. — S. 

3ity. Whether the great library in the •» Sozomen (vii. c. 15) calls it a templ« 

Bruchium, with the museum and its other of Bacchus; but we may conclude that it 

literary establishments, perished at this was a temple of Osiris, as the Greeks ga^ 

time, we do not know; but the Serapeum to this deity the name of Bacebui. 

for the next century takes its place as the Socrates (v. Ki) calls it a Mithreum; ao^ 

literary quarter of Alexandria, and be- Rufinus (xii. 22) simply says basilica f**' 

comes the chief library in the city. Hence dam. See St. Martin, vol. iv. p. J!**i 

later writers erroneously speak of the Matter, ut supra, vol. i. p. 320. — Sb 
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aquare ; aiid the Imperial rescript was publicly read. But when a 
•nitence of destruction against the idols of Alexandria was pro- 
Boanoed, the Christians sent up a shout of joy and exultation, 
whilst the unfortunate Pagans, whose fury had given way to conster- 
mtioii, retired with hasty and silent steps, and eluded, by their flight 
or obscurity, the resentment of their enemies. Theophilus proceeded 
to demolish the temple of Serapis, without any other difficulties than 
those which he found in the weight and solidity of the materials ; but 
these obstacles proved so insuperable, that he was obliged to leave 
the foundations, and to content himself with reducing the edifice 
Hself to a heap of rubbish, a part of which was soon afterwards cleared 
away, to make room for a church erected in honour of the Christian 
martyrs. The valuable library of Alexandria was pillaged or 
destroyed ; and near twenty years afterwards, the appearance of the 
empty shelves excited the regret and indignation of every spectator 
whose mind was not totally darkened by religious prejudice.^^ " The 
compositions of ancient genius, so many of which have irretrievably 
perished, might surely have been excepted from the wreck of idolatry, 
for the amusement and instruction of succeeding ages ; and either the 
zeal or the avarice of the archbishop^ ^ might have been satiated with 
the rich spoils which were the reward of his victory. While the 
images and vases of gold and silver were carefully melted, and those 
of a less valuable metal were contemptuously broken and cast into the 
streets, Theophilus laboured to expose the frauds and vices of the 
ministers of the idols: their dexterity in the management of the 
loadstone ; their secret methods of introducing an human actor into a 
hollow statue;^ and their scandalous abuse of the confidence of 

^ Nofl TidlmuB armaria libronun, quibua direptis, ezinanita ea a nostris hominibus, 
nostria temporibua memorent. Orosius, 1. vi. c. 15, p. 421, edit. Havercamp. Though 
a bigot and a controversial writer, Orosiua seems to bltish. 

^ Eunapius, in the Lives of Antoninus and JSdesius, execrates the sacrilegious 
rapine of Theophilus. Tillemont (M^m. Eccl^s. tom. xiii. p. 453) quotes an epistle 
of Isidore of Pelusium, which reproaches the primate with the idolatrous worship of 
gold, the auri sacra fames. 

* Gibbon seems to think that the whole by Amrou, which there seems no good 

of the Serapeum was destroved, but this reason to reject (see c. li. Editor's nute 

was not the case. It would appear that next to note 122), we may conclude that 

it was only the sanctuary of the god that the library in the Serapeum existeil down 

was levelled with the ground, and that to a.d. 638. See Matter, ut supra, vol. i. 

the library, the halls, and other buildings p. 321, seq. — S. 

in the consecrated ground remained stand- ^ An English traveller. Sir Q. Wilkin- 

tng long afterwards. Orosius, in the pas- son, has discovered the secret of the vocal 

sage quoted in Gibbon's note, is not speak- Memnon. There was a cavity in which a 

ing of the Serapeum, but of some other person was concealed, and struck a stone, 

temples, from which the books had been which gave a ringing sotmd like bram. 

removed : hodie in templis exstent, quso The Arabs, who stood below when Sir O. 

•t nos Tidimua, armaria librorum, quibus, Wilkinson performed the miracle, de- 

tee, Moreorer, if we credit the story of scribed the sound just as the author of Uie 

Um destnacikni of the Alexandrian libi'ary epigram, j^ ;^iIXmm Tm*TH.— M. 

2 K 2 
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<1cvout husbands and unsuspecting femalea^^ Charges like these may 
seem to deser/e some degree of credit, as they are not repugnant to 
the crafty and interested spirit of superstition. But the same spirit 
is equally prone to the base practice of insulting and calumniating a 
fallen enemy ; and our belief is naturally checked by the reflectioD 
that it is much less difficult to invent a fictitious story than to suppcnt 
a practical fraud. The colossal statue of Serapis** was involved in ] 
the ruin of his temple and religion. A great number of plates of 
different metals, artificially joined together, composed the majes^ 
figure of the deity, who touched on either side the walk of the 
sanctuary. The aspect of Serapis, his sitting posture, and the sceptre 
which he bore in his left hand, were extremely similar to the ordinary 
representations of Jupiter. He was distinguished from Jupiter by the 
basket, or bushel, which was placed on his head ; and by the emblem- 
atic monster which he held in his right hand ; the head and body 
of a serpent branching into three tails, which were again terminated 
by the triple heads of a dog, a lion, and a wolf. It was confidently 
affirmed, that, if any impious hand should dare to violate the majesty 
of the god, the heavens and the earth would instantly return to their 
original chaos. An intrepid soldier, animated by zeal, and armed 
with a weighty battle-axe, ascended the ladder; and even the 
Christian multitude expected with some anxiety the event of the 
combat.*® He aimed a vigorous stroke against the cheek of Serapis; 
the cheek fell to the ground ; the thunder was still silent, and both 
the heavens and the earth continued to preserve their accustomed 
order and tranquillity. The victorious soldier repeated his blows : the 
huge idol was overthrown and broken in pieces ; and the limbs of 
Serapis were ignominiously dragged through the streets of Alexandria. 
His mangled carcase was burnt in the amphitheatre, amidst the 
shouts of the populace ; and many persons attributed their converaon 
to tliis discovery of the impotence of their tutelar deity. The pojkdar 

** Rufinus names the priest of Saturn who, in the character of the god, fEuniliarly 
conversed with many pious ladies of quality; till he betrayed himself, in a moment of 
transport, when he could not disguise the tone of his voice. The authentic and 
impartial narrative of .^schines (see Bayle, Dictionnaire Critique, Sgamandre), and 
the adventure of Mundus (Joseph. Antiquitat. Judaic. 1. xviii. c. 3 [§ 4], p. 877, edit. 
Havercamp), may prove that such amorous frauds have been practised with success. 

^ See the images of Serapis, in Montfaucon (tom. ii. p. 297): but the description of 
Macrobius (Satumal. 1. i. c. 20) is much more picturesque and satisfactory. 

** Sed fortes tremuere manus, motique verendA 
Maj estate loci, si robora sacra fcrireut 
In sua credebant redituras membra secures. 

(liUcan. iii. 429.) " Is it true " (said Augustus to a veteran of Italy, at whose houM 
he supped) ''that the man who gave the first blow to the golden statue of Auaitii 
** was instantly deprived of his eyes and of his lifef — "/was that man'* (replied the 
clear-sighted veteran), "and you now sup on one of the legs of the goddeaa. (Pliu. 
Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 24 \ 
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iDodes of religion, that propose any visible and material objects o{ 
worship^ have the advantage of adapting and familiarising themselves 
to the senses of mankind ; but this advantage is counterbalanced by 
the various and inevitable accidents to which the faith of the idolater 
is expoeed. It is scarcely possible that, in every disposition of mind, 
ke should preserve his implicit reverence for the idols, or the relics, 
which the naked eye and the profane hand are unable to distniguish 
from the most common productions of art or nature ; and if, in the 
hour of danger, their secret and miraculous virtue does not operate 
fur their own preservation, he scorns the vain apologies of his priests, 
and justly derides the object and the folly of his superstitious attach- 
ment*' After the fall of Serapis, some hopes were still entertained 
by the Pagans that the Nile would refuse his annual supply to the 
impious masters of Egypt ; and the extraordinary delay of the 
inundation seemed to announce the displeasure of the river-gud. 
But thb delay was soon compensated by the rapid swell of the waters. 
They suddenly rose to such an unusual height as to comfort the 
discontented party with the pleasing expectation of a deluge ; till the 
peaceful river again subsided to the well-known and fertilising level 
of sixteen cubits, or about thirty English feet.*" 

The temples of the Roman empire were deserted or destroyed, 
but the ingenious superstition of the Pagans still attempted The Pagan 
to elude the laws of Theodosius, by which all sacrifices had J^ruhluu^ 
been severely prohibited. The inhabitants of the country, ^-^-^^o; 
whoee conduct was less exposed to the eye of malicious curiosity, 
disguised their religious under the appearance of convivial meetings. 
On the days of solemn festivals they assembled in great numbers 
under the spreading shade of some consecrated trees; sheep and 
oxen were slaughtered and roasted ; and this rural entertainment was 
sanctified by the use of incense and by the hymns which were sung in 
honour of the gods. But it was alleged that, as no part of the animal 
was made a bumlH>fiering, as no altar was provided to receive the 
blood, and as the previous oblation of salt cakes and the concluding 
ceremony of libations were carefully omitted, these festal meetings 
did not involve the guests in the guilt or penalty of an illegal sacri- 

* The Hutory of the Reformation afibrds frequent examples of the sudden change 
from tuperatition to contempt. 

" Sozomen, 1. tu. c. 20. I have supplied the measure. The same standard of the 
inundation, and consequently of the cubit, has uniformly subsisted since the time of 
Herodotus. See FV^ret, in the Mem. de I'Academie dee Inscriptions, tom. xvL 
y, 344-353. GreaTee's Miscellaneous Works, vol. i. p. 233. The Egyptian culit is 
•bout twenty-two inches of the English measure." 



Comporu Wilkinfton'i Tliebes and Egypt, p. 313. — M« 
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fice.*' Whatever uiigfat be the truth of the facts or the merit of the 
distinction,^^ these vain pretences were swept away by the last edict 
of Theodoaus, which inflicted a deadly wound on the superstitioD of 
the Pagans.^^ ' This prohibitory law is expressed in the most absolute 
and comprehensive terms. '' It is our will and pleasure," says the 
emperor, ^^ that none of our subjects, whether magisb^tes or private 
^^ citizens, however exalted or however humble may be their rank 
*' and condition, shall presume in any city or in any place to worship 
'^ an inanimate idol by the sacrifice of a guiltless victim." The act 
of sacrificing and the practice of divination by the entrails of the 
victim are declared (without any regard to the object of the inquiij) 
a crime of high-treason against the state, which can be expiated only 
by the death of the guilty. The rites of Pagan superstition whidi 
might seem less bloody and atrodous are abolished as highly injurious 
to the truth and honour of religion ; luminaries, garlands, firaiikiD- 
cense, and libations of wine are specially enumerated and condemned; 
and the hannless claims of the domestic genius, of the household 
gods, are included in this rigorous proscripdoa The use of auy of 
these profane and illegal ceremonies subjects the ofiender to the fo^ 
feiture of the house or estate where they have been performed ; and 
if he has artiiilly chosen the property of another for the scene of his 



^ libaiiius (pro Templis, p. 15, 16, 17) pleads their cauae with gentle and insisn- 
ating rhetoric. From the earliest age such feasts had enliveuod the country: awl 
those of Bacchus (Gkorgic. ii. 380) had produced the Uieatre of Athens. See Gode^j, 
ad loc., Liban., and Codex Theodos. torn. vi. p. 284 [ed. Lugd. 1GG5]. 

^ Honorius tolerat-ed these rustic festivals (aj>. 399). " Absque ullo sacrificio, 
" atque idl& superstitione damnabili." But nine years afterwards he found it 
necessary to reiterate and enforce the same proviso (Codex Theodos. 1. xvi. tit x. 
leg. 17, 19). 

" Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 12. Jortiu (Remarks on Eocles. Historv, voLiv. 
p. 134) censures, with becoming asperity, the st^!e and sentiments of this uitolcna^ 
law. 

* Paganism maintained its ground for has adverted to one fact which m^ 

a considerable time in the rural districts, have tended greatly to retard the progre* 

Endelechius, a poet who lived at the be- of Christianity in these quarters. It V 

ginning of the fifth century, speaks of the still chiefly a slave population which col* 

cross as — tivated the soil; and however, in the 



Signom quod perhibent esse cnids Dei, towns, the better class of Christians migbt 

Magnis qui coutnrsoliu in arblbiu. be eager to communicate "the bletfed 

In the middle of the same century, Maxi- "liberty of the Gospel" totalis claa of mao- 

mus, bishop of Turin, writes against the kind ; however their condition could not 

heathen deities as if their worship was but be silently ameliorated by the huntfO- 

Htill in full vigour in the neighbourhood ising influence of Christianity; yet,o<nth« 

of his city. Augustine complains of the whole, no doubt the servile class would 

encouragement of the Pagan rites by be the least fitted to receive the Qospel; 

heathen landowners; and Zeno of Verona, and its general propagation among them 

still later, reproves the apathy of the would be embarrassed by many peculiar 

Chinstian proprietors in conniving at this difficulties. The rural population wMprO' 

abuse. (Cfompare Neander, ii. p. 169.) bably not entirely convert«d before tU 

M. Beugnot snows that this was the case general establishment of the monastic' 

throughout the north and centre of Italy institutions. Compare Quurterly Revitf* 

ftiiiiii Sicily. But neither of these authors of Beugnot, vol. Ivii. p. 52. — IL 
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bpiety, he is compelled to discharge, without delay, a heavy fiue of 
trenty-fiye pounds of gold, or more thau one thousand pounds sterling, 
i &DKS not less considerable is imposed on the connivance of the 
ecret enemies of religion who shall neglect the duty of their respeo- 
iie stations, either to reveal or to punish the guilt of idolatry. Such 
ras the persecuting spirit of the laws of Theodosius, which were 
epeatedly enforced by his sons and grandsons, with the loud and 
nanimous applause of the Christian world.^^ 

In the cruel reigns of Decius and Diocletian Christianity had been 
roscribed, as a revolt from the ancient and hereditary 
eligion of the empire ; and the unjust suspicions which 
rere entertained of a dark and dangerous faction were in some mea- 
ure countenanced by the inseparable union and rapid conquests of 
he catholic church. But the same excuses of fear and ignorance 
cannot be applied to the Christian emperors, who violated the pre- 
cepts of humanity and of the Gospel. The experience of ages had 
betrayed the weakness as well as folly of Paganism ; the light of 
reason and of faith had already exposed to the greatest part of man- 
kind the vanity of idols ; and the declining sect, which still adhered 
to their worship, might have been permitted to enjoy in peace and 
obscurity the religious customs of their ancestors. Ilad the Pagans 
been animated by the imdaunted zeal which possessed the minds of 
^ primitive believers, the triumph of the church must have been 
stained with blood ; and the martyrs of Jupiter and Apollo might 
^ve embraced the glorious opportunity of devoting their lives and 
'ortunes at the foot of their altars. But such obstinate zeal was not 
^ngenial to the loose and careless temper of Polytheism. The 
violent and repeated strokes of the orthodox princes were broken by 
^e soft and yielding substance agauist which they were directed ; 
^nd the ready obedience of the Pagans protected them from the 
pains and penalties of the Theodosian Code.^" Instead of asserting 

** Such a chai^ should not be lightly made; but it may surely bo justified by the 
Authority of St. Augustin, who thus addresses the Donatists: "Quis nostrilm, quia 
" vestrum non laudat leges ab Imperatoribus dutas advensus BocrificiaPaganorum? Kt 
" certe longe ibi poena severior constituta est; illius quippe impiet^itis capitalo sup- 
" plicium ert." Epist. xciii. N** 10 [torn. ii. p. 308, ed. Beiied. 17y7], quoted by 1^ 
?lerc (Biblioth^ue Choisie, torn. viii. p. 277), who ailda bouic j udicious reflectious ou 
'.he intolerance of the yictorious ChristiiUis.'* 

" Orosius, 1. vii. c. 28, p. 537. Auguatin (Euarrat. in Psalm cxl. aputl Lai-durr, 
fleathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 458) insults their cowardice. "Quis corum com- 
' prehensuB est in sacrificio (cum his legibus ista prohiberentur) ut uou uegavit/" 

• Tet Augustine, with laudable incon- "of this good work." Tom. v. 8.62. Com- 
•iiteacy, disapproved of the forcible diemo- pare Noander, ii. 1<)9; and, in p. 155. a 
ition of the temples. " I^t us first beautiful jmssage from Chrysostoin ;ii}:7iiuHt 
* extirpate the idolatry of the hearts of the all violent mcau-^ of pn>paguting C'liiif'ti- 
'lieathen, and they will either themselves anity.- M. 
' iunle ud or anticipate U!< in the execution 
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that toe authority of the gods was superior to that of the emperor, 
the} desisted, with a plfldntive murmur, from the use of those sacred 
rites which their sovereign had condemned. If they were sometimes 
tempted by a sally of passion, or by the hopes of conceahnent, to 
indulge their favourite superstition, their humble repentance disarmed 
the severity of the Christian magistrate, and they seldom reiiised to 
atone for their rashness by submitting, with some secret reluctaDoe» 
to the yoke of the Gospel The churches were filled with the in- 
creasing multitude of these unworthy proselytes, who had conformed, 
from temporal motives, to the reigning religion; and whilst they 
devoutly imitated the postures and redted the prayers of the fiiithiul, 
they satisfied their conscience by the silent and sincere invocation of 
the gods of antiquity.^^ If the Pagans wanted patience to suffer, they 
wanted spirit to resist ; and the scattered myriads, who deplored the 
ruin of the temples, yielded, without a contest, to the fortune of their 
adversaries. The disorderly opposition^* of the peasants of Syria 
and the populace of Alexandria to the rage of private fimaticism was 
silenced by the name and authority of the emperor. The Pagans of 
the West, without contributing to the elevation of Eugenius, dis- 
graced by their partial attachment the cause and character of the 
usurper. The clergy vehemently exclaimed that he aggravated the 
crime of rebellion by the guilt of apostacy ; that, by his pennissioD, 
the altar of Victory was again restored; and that, the idolatrous 
symbols of Jupiter and Hercules were displayed in the field against 
the invincible standard of the cross. But the vain hopes of the 
Pagans were soon annihilated by the defeat of Eugenius ; and they 
were left exposed to the resentment of the conqueror, who laboured 
to deserve the favour of Heaven by tlie extirpation of idolatry." 

A nation of slaves is always prepared to applaud the clemency of 
ftnd finally thcir mastcr who, in the abuse of absolute power, does not 
1!d1*SSI?3o!* proceed to the last extremes of injustice and oppresaon 

**^' Theodosius might undoubtedly have proposed to his Pagan 
subjects the alternative of baptism or of death ; and the eloquent 
Libanius has praised the moderation of a prince who never en- 
acted, by any positive law, that all his subjects should immediately 
embrace and practise the religion of their sovereign.** The profes- 

* Libaniui (pro Templis, p. 17, 18) mentions, without censure, the occMiowl 
conformity, and as it were theatrical play, of these hypocrites. 

*• Libanius concludes his apology (p. 32) by declanng to the emperor that, wii^ 
he expressly warrants the destruction of the temples, 7r0t T$»t «-«?» »y^ h^rirmt, «« 
mvTMtt Mtu ry fi^ /3«if^r«tTcf, the proprietors will defend themselves and the lawi. 

•* Paulinus, m Vit. Ambros. c. 26. Augustin de Civitat. Dei, 1. v. c.26. Theodoro*. 
1. V. c. 24. 

•* Ldbanius suggests the form of a persecuting edict which Theodosius might enact 
(pro Templis, p. 31); a rash joke and a dangerous experiment. Some princes woiW 
MTe taken his advice. 
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Bon of Chiistiaiiity was not made an essential qualification for the 
enjoyment of the civil rights of society, nor were any peculiar hard- 
BhipB imposed on the sectaries who credulously received the fables of 
Ovid and obstinately rejected the miracles of the Gospel. Tho 
palace, the schools, the army, and the senate were filled with declared 
and devout Pagans ; they obtained, without distinction, the civil and 
military honours of the empire.* llieodosius distinguished his liberal 
regard for virtue and genius by the consular dignity which he be* 
stowed on Synunachus,^' and by the personal friendship which he 
exjNreased to Libanius ;^' and the two eloquent apologists of Paganism 
were never required either to change or to dissemble their religious 
opinions. The Pagans were indulged in the most licentious freedom 
of speech and writing; the historical and philosophic remains of 
Eonapios, Zosimus,'^ and the fanatic teachers of the school of Plato, 
betray the most furious animosity, and contain the sharpest invectives, 
against the sentiments and conduct of their victorious adversaries. If 
these audadous libels were publicly known, we must applaud the good 

*> Denique pro mentis terrestribuB a>qua rependena 
Miinera, sacricolis summos impertit honores. 
Dux bonus, et oertare sinit cum laude suorum: 
Neo pago implicitos per debita culmina mundi 
Ire yiros prombet> 

Ipse magistratum tibi consulis, ipse tribunal 
Contulit. 

Pnident. in Symmach. i. 617, &c. 
* Libanivs (pro Templis, p. 32) is proud that Theodosius should thus distinguisli 
roan who eren in his presence would swear by Jupiter. Tet tliis presence seems tc 
H DO more than a fig^ure of rhetoric. 

** ZosimiUy who styles himself Count and Ex-advocate of the Treasury, reviles, 
i»ith partial and indeoeiit bigotry, the Christian princes, and even the father of his 
•overeign. His work must have been privately circulated, since it escaped tho invoc- 
Una of the ecclesiastical historians prior to Evagrius (1. iii. c. 40-41), who lived 
towards the end of the sixth century. 



* The moat remarkable instance of this, Roma ipdqiie trmuuit ftirialU murmura regra. 

at a madi later period, occurs in the person Turn superoe terria atqne ho^ita nuinlna peU« 

of Merobftudea, a general and a poet, who Yatce exorata/ohu strue paUeat ignit, 

flourished in the first half of the fifth cen- His instnicta (k>lig jtalatia ceUa snbibo ; 

torr. A statue in honour of Merobaudea MiOonun mores, et pcctora priaca ftigabo 

* «,i.„»^^ i« 4.1.^ "P^...^,* ^f T-«;«« ^f Fundltus : atque simul. nuUo diacrimine renna. 

wu placed m the Forum of Trajan, of speruaiitir forte*, nee sit reverentiajartia. ^ 

wnxdi the mscnpuon is stm extant. Attica neglocto pereat t»rpp'<** PbcBbo : 

Fngmeots of his poems have been re- IndAgm* contingat kimo$^ et pandora remm ; 

eovend by the indostiy and sagacity of S^lJlSi"*"^.*^**'!*^"^"*.*'"^' 

«». •_« 't 1 1* u^ J • Pectoribus levi dcmena ftiror rstnet auri ; 

NMliohr. In one passa^, Merobaudes, m ommo^ hoc tine menu Jims, $ime nmmine 

the genmne heathen spmt, attributes the twmmo. 

ruin of the empire to the abolition of Merobaudes in Niebuhr's edit, of tho By- 

Figi iiiam, and tdmost renews the old zantines, p. 14.— M. 

aeoaHtkm of Atheism against Christianity. b j ij^ve inserted some lines omitted by 

Ha impersonatea some deity, probably Qibbon. M. 

Disoor^ who summons Bellona to take <^ Heyne, in his Disquisitio in Zosiraum 

arms fur the destruction of Rome; and in Ejusque Fidem, places Zosimus towards 

a strain of fierce irony recommends to the close of the fifth century. Zoaim 

bar, among other fatal measures, to extir- Ileyuii, p. xvii. ~M. 
^ thegods of Ikune:^ 
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i doliuj tin 

ndwrtibnkj 

; hat tibeeiCRiK 
to he dK Qttf floGd tanaiatiaa of Ae 

r ftvce fim 
pBbGe eieraKBi^ 
flf a fev yen% tiie in^ortant watk oft 
dwoiogical opinioDg eumot 
litifB of prieatB^ of tnpieii 
vdlpi^ vkoee nnds are fltin a^teted 
of nonlitioB, will be soon penoaded 
to die idigiiiiig daties of Ae 
aideot aeid fcr tbe a Mp pui t aiid 
idi qpiritBal Iniiiger at fibfltom- 
tkit aioee in the world after 
Ae f i i — IfaU Mi of the Ii^erial laws was attracted within thepak 
of dK cadnfie cbwdi: aod ao nfid^yet ao gende, waa the M of 

o^f tMB^-«i^ yean after the death of Tbeodo> 
dK Unt and amnite Testiges were no longer liable to the eye 
le leg^ator/* 

he rain of die Pagan religioD is described by the sophists as a 
dreadful and a maring prodigy, which covered the earth 
with daikneas and restored the andent dominion of chaos 
and ct mght Hiey relate in solemn and pathetic strains 
that the temples were converted into sepulchres, and that the holy 
l^aoes, which had beoi adorned by the statues of the gods, were 
basely polluted by the relics of Christian martyrs. " The monks" 
(a race of filthy animals, to whom Eunapius is tempted to refuse the 
name of men) ** are the authors of the new worship, which, in the 

** Tet the FagaDS of Africa oomplained that the times would not allow them to 
answer with freedom the City of God; nor does St. Auguatin (▼. 26) deny the charge. 

** The Moon of Spain, iriio secretly preserred the Mahometan religion aboTe a 
century, tmder the tyranny ef the Inqointion, possessed the Koran, with tlie peculiar 
use of the Arabic tongue. See the curious and honest story of their expulsion in 
Geddes (Miscellanies, vol. L p. 1-198). 

'^ Paganos qui supersunt, quanquam jam nulloe esse crodamos, &c. Cod. Tbeodoe. 
1. xvi. tit. X. leg. 22, a.d. 423. The younger Theodosius was afterwards satisfied 
that his judgment had been somewhat premature.* 

* The statement of Gibbon is much inscriptions, with curious industry. Gem- 

too strongly worded. M. Beugnot has pare likewiie rote, p. 422, on the con* 

traced the vestiges of Paganism in the taixiy progress of Christianity in the rural 

\Viii*t, after this period, in mouuments and districts.— M- 
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place of those deities who are conceived by the understanding, has 
aobetituted the meanest and most contemptible slaves. The heads, 
salted and pickled, of those infamous malefactors, who for the 
multitude of their crimes have suffered a just and ignominious 
death ; their bodies, still marked by the impression of the lash and 
the scars of those tortures which were inflicted by the sentence of 
the magistrate ; such" (continues Eunapius) '' are the gods which 
flie earth produces in our days ; such are the martyrs, the supreme 
arbitrators of our prayers and petitions to the Deity, whose tombs 
are now consecrated as the objects of the veneration of the 
people."^' Without approving the malice, it is natural enough to 
laie the surprise of the sophist, the spectator of a revolution which 
lised those obsaire victims of the laws of Rome to the rank of 
destial and invisible protectors of the Roman empire. The grateful 
spect of the Christians for the martyrs of the faith was exalted, by 
me and idctory, into religious adoration ; and the most illustrious of 
le saints and prophets were deservedly associated to the honours of 
le martyrs. One hundred and fifty years after the glorious deaths 
f St. Peter and St Paul, the Vatican and the Ostian road were dis- 
ingnished by the tombs, or rather by the trophies, of those spiritual 
eroeSb** In the age which followed the conversion of Constantine, 
be emperors, the consuls, and the generals of armies devoutly visited 
be sepulchres of a tentmaker and a fisherman f^ and their venerable 
ones were deposited under the altars of Christ, on which the bishops 
f the royal city continually offered the unbloody sacrifice.''^ The 
ew capital of the Eastern world, unable to produce any ancient and 
omestic trophies, was enriched by the spoils of dependent provinces. 
lie bodies of St. Andrew, St Luke, and St Timothy had reposed 
ear three hundred years in the obscure graves from whence they 
rere transported, in solemn pomp, to the church of the apostles, 
rhich the magnificence of Constantine had founded on the banks of 
be Thracian Bosphorus.'^' About fifty years afterwards the same 

* See EmiApitui, in the Life of the sophist .^deeius; in that of Eustathius he 
ufvtela the ruin of Faganism, mm n /tviilts, *mi aUtitg #«#r*r rn^ctMiru re irl ynt udX' 



* Gkius (Apad Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. ii. c. 25), a Roman presbyter, who lived iu 
be time of Zephyrinus (a.d. 202-219), is an early witness of this superstitious practice. 

'* Chryaostom. Quod Christus ait Deus. Tom. i. nov. edit. N** 9. I am indebted 
or this quotation to Benedict the XlVth's pastoral letter on the Jubilee of the year 
750. See the curious and entertaining letters of M. Chais, torn. iii. 

^ Male fiMdt ergo Romanus episcopus ? qui, super mortuorum hominum, Petri & 
'tali, aecundum noe, ossa yeneranda .... ofifert Domino sacriiicia, et timiuloe eorum, 
Suisti arfaitratur altaria. Jerom. tom. ii. advers. Vigilant, p. 153. [Tom. ii. p. 395, 
d. YaUara.] 

^ Jerom (torn. IL p. 122 [contra Vigilant, c. 5, tom. ii. p. 391, ed. Vallars.]) bears 
fitneH to theae translations, which are neglected by the eccleeiastical historiaiui. 
rbe pMBion of St. Andrew at Pati'so is described iu an epistle from the cleigy ui 
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banks \vere honoured by the presence of Samuel, the judge and 
prophet of the people of IsraeL His ashes, deposited in a goldeu 
vase, and covered with a silken veil, were delivered by the bishops 
into each other's hands. The relics of Samuel were received by the 
people with ttie same joy and reverence which they would have shown to 
the living prophet; IJie highways, from Palestine to the gates of Con- 
stantinople, were filled with an uninterrupted procession ; and the 
emperor Arcadius himself, at the head of the most illustrious membera 
of the clergy and senate, advanced to meet his extraordinary guest, 
who had always deserved and claimed the homage of kings.^' The 
example of Rome aud Constantinople confirmed the faith and disd- 
pline of the catholic world* The honours of the saints and martyrs, 
after a feeble and ineffectual murmur of profane reason,^^ were uni- 
versally established ; and in the age of Ambrose and Jerom some- 
thing was still deemed wanting to the sanctity of a Christian church, 
till it had been consecrated by some portion of holy relics, which fixed 
General <^^ inflamed the devotion of the faithful In the long period 
reflectioDs. ^f twelve hundred years, which elapsed beb^'een the reign of 
Constantine and the reformation of Luther, the worship of saints and 
relics corrupted the pure and perfect simplicity of the Christian model : 
and some symptoms of degeneracy may be observed even in the first 
generations which adopted and cherished this pernicious innovation. 
I. The satisfactory experience that the relics of saints were more 
LFabuio valuable than gold or precious stones'* stimulated the 
martyni and clcrgy to multiply thc trcasurcs of the church. Without 
much regard for truth or probability, they invented names 
for skeletons, and actions for names. The fame of the apostles, and 
of the holy men who had imitated their virtues, was darkened by 
religious fiction. To the invincible band of genuine and primitive 
martyrs they added myriads of imaginary heroes, who had never 
existed, except in the fancy of crafty or credulous legendaries ; and 
there is reason to suspect that Tours might not be the only diocese 
in which the bones of a malefactor were adored instead of those of 

Acbaia, which BaroniuB (Annal. Eccles. a.d. 60, N^ 34) wishes to belieye, and Till** 
mont is forced to reject. St. Andrew was adopted as the spiritual founder of Oo* 
Btantinople (Mdm. Ecclds. torn. i. p. 317-323, 588-594). 

^ Jerom (torn. ii. p. 122 [1. c. ed, Vallars.]) pompously describes the tranaUtiooo' 
Samuel, which is noticed in all the chronicles of the times. 

^ The presbyter Y igilantius, the protestant of his age, firmly, though ineffectiull Ji 
withstood the superstition of monks, relics, saints, fasts, &c., for which Jerom com- 
pares him to the Hydra, Cerberus, the Centaurs, &c., and considers him only as the 
organ of the Daemon (tom. ii. p. 120-126 [tom. ii. p. 387-402, ed. Vallara.]- Whoewc 
wUl peruse the controversy of St. Jerom and Yigilantiuj, and St. Augustin's account 
of jthe miracles of St. Stephen, may speedily gain some idea of the spirit of the Fath«i«> 

'* M. de Beausobre (Hist, du Manich^me, tom. ii. p. 648) has applied a wurldly 
■onse to the pious obsei-vatiou of the clergy of Smyrna, who carefully predervod tbi 
relics of St. Polycarp the martyr. 
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saint.^* A superstitious practice, which tended to increase the 

mptations of fraud and credulity, insensibly extinguished the light 

history and of reason in the Christian world. 

II. But the progress of superstition would have been much less 

pid and victorious if the faith of the people had not been 

sisted by the seasonable aid of visions and miracles to 

ioertain the authenticity and virtue of the most suspicious relics. 

I the reign of the younger Theodosius, Lucian," a presbyter of 

srusalem, and the ecclesiastical mhiister of the village of Caphar- 

imala, about twenty miles from the city, related a very singular 

ream, which, to remove his doubts, had been repeated on three 

iccesrive Saturdays. A venerable figure stood before him, in the 

lence of the night, with a long beard, a white robe, and a gold rod ; 

nnounced himself by the name of Gamaliel ; and revealed to the 

stonished presbyter, that his own corpse, with the bodies of his son 

^bibas, his friend Nicodemus, and the illustrious Stephen, the first 

nartyr of the Christian faith, were secretly buried in the adjacent 

Seld. He added, with some impatience, that it was time to release 

lumself and his companions from their obscure prison ; that their 

appearance would be salutary to a distressed world ; and that they 

bad made choice of Lucian to inform the bishop of Jerusalem of their 

ntaation and their wishes. The doubts and difficulties which still 

retarded this important discovery were successively removed by new 

^ODs ; and the ground was opened by the bishop, in the presence 

rf an innumerable multitude. The coffins of Gamaliel, of his son, 

ttd of his friend, were found in regular order ; but when the fourth 

coSn, which contidned the remains of Stephen, was shown to the 

light, the earth trembled, and an odour such as that of Paradise was 

Knelt, which instantly cured the various diseases of seventy-three of 

4e assistants. The companions of Stephen were left in their peace- 

^ reddence of Caphargamala ; but the relics of the first martyr 

^ere transported, in solemn procession, to a church constructed in 

^eir honour on Mount Sion; and the minute particles of those 

^KcB, a drop of blood,'® or the scrapings of a bone, were acknow- 

* Kartin of Touni (see Yna Life, c. 8, by Sulpiciu? Severus) extoi-ted this con- 
wioB from the mouth of the desA man. The error is allowed to be natural ; the 
liteorecy is supposed to be miraculous. Which of the two was likely to happen 
Host fre^entl^t 

^ Laaan composed in Greek his original narrative, which has been translated by 
iiibaM, and published by Baronius ^Annal. Eocles. a.d. 415, N° 7-16). The Bene- 
iictixM editors of St. Augustin have given (at the end of the work De Civitate Dei) 
wo sereral copies, with msoy various readings. It is the character of falsehood to 
» loose sod inoonsistent. The most incredible parts of the legend are smoothed and 
ofteosd by TlUemont (Mdm. EccMs. torn. ii. p. 9, &c.). 

^ A phial of St. Stephen's bluod was annually liquefied at Naples till he was super 
Miad by Si. Jsnuarius (Ruinart. Hist. Persecut. Vandal, p. 529). 
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ledged, in almost every province of the Roman world, to pt>6S0« a 
divine and miraculous ^drtue. The grave and learned Aiigustin,'* 
whose understanding scarcely admits the excuse of o^dulity, baa 
attested the innumerable prodigies which were performed in Afrxa 
by the relics of St Stephen ; and this marvellous narrative is inserted 
in the elaborate work of the City of God, which the bishop of Hi|^ 
desdgned as a solid and immortal proof of the truth of Chrisdanitj. 
Augustin solemnly declares that he has selected those miracles only 
which were publicly certified by the persons who were either the 
objects, or the spectators, of the power of the martyr. Many pro- 
digies were omitted or forgotten ; and Hippo had been less favouraUy 
treated than the other cities of the province. And yet the bishop 
enumerates above seventy miracles, of which three were resurrec- 
tions from the dead, in the space of two years, and within the limita 
of his own diocese. ®® If we enlarge our view to all the dioceses, and 
all the saints, of the Christian world, it will not be easy lo calculate 
the fables, and the errors, which issued from this inexhaustible source. 
But we may surely be allowed to observe that a miracle, in that age 
of superstition and credulity, lost its name and its merit, since it 
could scarcely be considered as a deviation from the ordinary and 
established laws of nature. 

HI. The innumerable miracles, of which the tombs of the martyrs 
tiL Revival were the perpetual theatre, revealed to the pious believer 
theism. the actual state and constitution of the invisible world ; and 
his reli^ous speculations appeared to be founded on the firm hasb 
of fact and experience. Whatever might be the condition of mlgar 
souls in the long interval between the dissolution and the resur- 
rection of their bodies, it was evident tliat the superior spirits of the 
saints and martyrs did not consume that portion of their existence in 
silent and inglorious sleep.®^ It was evident (without presuming to 

" Auguatin composed the two-and-twenty books de Civitate Dei in the spw* ^[ 
thirteen years, a.d. 413-426. (Tillemont, M^m. Ecclfe. torn. xiv. p. 608, &«•) 
His learning is too often borrowed, and his arguments are too often his own; but the 
whole work claims the merit of a magnificent design, vigorously, and not unskilfaUj' 
executed. 

** See Augustin de Civitat. Dei, 1. xxii. c. 22, and the Appendix, which contam* 
two books of St. Stephen's miracles, by Evodius, bishop of Uzalia. Freculphus («P*>*^ 
Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, torn. viii. p. 249) has preserved a Gallic or Spanish proverb, 
" Whoever pretends to have read all the miracles of St. Stephen, he lies." 

■' Burnet (de Statft Mortuorum, p. 56-84) collects the opmions of the Pathert, «* 
far as they assert the sleep or repose of human souls till the day of judgment. ^ 
afterwards exposes (p. 91, &c.) the inconveniences which must arise if they possesaed 
a more active and sensible existence.^ 



* According to Clinton he was a stiU ^ The notion that the soul after d^ 

longer time engaged upon its composition, fell into a state of sleep till the d»T^' 

X.D. 41 1-4 28. Fast. Rom. vol. ii. p. 405. judgment is said to have been of Ai»l?»*" 

— S. origin. It wis entertained at one timi 
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stermine the place of their habitation, or the nature of their felidty) 
At they enjoyed the lively and active consciousness of their happi- 
iSB^ their virtue, and their powers; and that they had already 
cured the possession of their eternal reward* The enlargement oi 
leir intellectual faculties surpassed the measure of the human imagi- 
ition ; since it was proved by experience that they were capable of 
taring and understanding the various petitions of their numerous 
)taries, who, in the same moment of time, but in the most distant 
arts of the world, invoked the name and assistance of Stephen or of 
lartin.** The confidence of their petitioners was founded on the 
ersuasion that the saints, who reigned with Christ, cast an eye of 
ity upon earth ; that they were wannly interested in the prosperity 
<f the catholic church ; and that the individuals who imitated the 
xaraple of their faith and piety were the peculiar and favourite 
objects of their most tender regard. Sometimes, indeed, their friend- 
ihip might be influenced by considerations of a less exalted kind : 
Ikey viewed with partial affection the places which had been conse- 
crated by their birth, their residence, their death, their burial, or the 
possession of their relics. The meaner passions of pride, avarice, and 
revenge, may be deemed unworthy of a celestial breast ; yet the 
saints themselves condescended to testify their grateful approbation 
of the liberality of their votaries ; and the sharpest bolts of punish- 
ment were hurled against those impious wretches who violated their 
^nagnificent shrines, or disbelieved their supernatural power. ®^ Atro- 
rfous, indeed, must have been the guilt, and strange would have been 
^e scepticism, of those men, if they had obstinately resisted the 
fwttofe of a divine agency, which the elements, the whole range of 
^e animal creation, and even the subtle and invisible operations of 
^e human mind, were compelled to obey.®* The immediate, and 
^ost instantaneous, effects, that were supposed to follow the prayer, 

* Vigilantius placed the souls of the prophets and martyrs, either in the bosom of 
Abraham (in loco refrigerii), or else under the altar of God. Nee posse [de] suis 
ittiulis et ubi Toluerint adesse presentes. But Jerom (torn. ii. p. 122 [torn. ii. 
' <id2, ed. Vallars.]) sternly refutes this blasphemy. Tu Deo legos pones? Tu apos- 
^Us vincula injicies, ut usque ad diem judicii teneantur custodia, nee sint cum 
'omino suo; de quibus scripium est, Sequuntur Agnum quocunque vadit. Si Agnus 
^ique, ergo, et hi, qui cum Agno sunt, ubique esse credendi sunt. £t cum diabolus 
• daemones toto vagentur in orbe, &c. 
•• Fleury, Di^oours sur I'Hist. Eccl^iastique, iii. p. 80. 

** At Minorca, the relics of St. Steplien converted in eight days 540 Jewv; with the 
»]p, indeed, of some wholesome severities, such as bumiiig the synagogue, driWng tlie 
latinate infidels to starve among the rocks, &c. See Uie originiu letter of Sevc rus 
■hop of Minorca (ad oaloem St. Augustin. de Civ. Dei), and the judicious remkrki 

Boanage (torn. Till. p. 245-251). 

r Erasmus, and by Sir T. Browne in liis Dyer's Life of Calvin, p. 29. The 40th 
rii'jio Medici: Cidvin wrote his tract article of the church of England (155'J) 
titled Psychopannychi egaiust it. See was directed against it.— S. 
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or the oflcuce, satisfied the Christians of the ample measure of fitroot 
and authority which the saints enjoyed in the presence of the Supreme 
God ; and it seemed ahnost superfluous to inquire whether they 
were continually obliged to intercede before the throne of grace, or 
whether they might not be permitted to exercise, according to the 
dictates of their bencYolence and justice, the delegated powers of 
their subordinate ministry. The ima^ation, which had been rused 
by a painful effort to the contemplation and worship of the Universal 
Cause, eagerly embraced such inferior objects of adoration as were 
more proportioned to its gross conceptions and imperfect fiiculties. 
The sublime and simple theology of the primitive Christians was 
gradually corrupted : and the monarcht of heaven, already clouded 
by metaphysical subtleties, was degraded by the introducUon of a 
popular mythology, which tended to restore the reign of polytheism^ 
IV. As the objects of religion were gradually reduc^ to the 
IV. Intro, standard of the imagination, the rites and ceremonies were 
pS^n***' introduced that seemed most powerfully to affect the senses 
oeremcmie.. ^^f ^j^^ ^jgar. If, in the beginning of the fifth century,** 

Tertullian, or Lactantius,^'' had been suddenly raised from the de^^ 
to assbt at the festival of some popular saint or martyr,^^ they would 
have gazed with astonishment and indignation on the profane spec- 
tacle which had succeeded to the pure and spiritual worship of ^ 
Christian congregation. As soon as the doors of the church wer< 
thrown open, they must have been offended by the smoke of incense 
the perfume of flowers, and the glare of lamps and tapers, whicl 
difiused, at noon-day, a gaudy, superfluous, and, in their opinion, ^ 
sacrilegious light If they approached the balustrade of the altar, 
they made their way through the prostrate crowd, consisting, for the 
most part, of strangers and pilgrims, who resorted to the city on the 
vigil of the feast; and who already felt the strong intoxication of 
fanaticism, and, perhaps, of wine. Their devout kisses were im- 
printed on the walls and pavement of the sacred edifice ; and their 
fervent prayers were directed, whatever might be the language of 

*^ Mr. Hume (EasayB, vol. iL p. 434) observes, like a philosopher, the natural flQ* 
and reflux of polytheism and theism. 

•• D'Aubign^ (see his own M^moires, p. 156-160) frankly offered, with the cob««J* 
of the Huguenot ministers, to allow the first 400 years as the mle of hxih. ^ 
Cardinal du Perron haggled for forty years more, which were indiscreetly given. *^ 
neither party would have foimd their aocount in this foolish bargain. 

"^ The worship practised and inculcated by Tertullian, Lactantius, AmobiuB, &c^ ^ 
so extremely pure and spiritual, that their declamations against the Pagan sometiiD^ 
glance against the Jewish ceremonies. 

•• Faustus tho Manichscan accuses the catholics of idolatry. Vertitis idola j^ 
martyres . . . quos votis siniilibus colitis. M. de Beausobre (Hist. Critique ^ 
Maniclie'iflme, torn. ii. p. 629-700), a protcstant, but a philosopher, has repreicnt*'*' 
with candour and learning, the introduction of Christian idolatry in the fourth ^ 
fifth centuries. 
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heir church, to the bones, the blood, or the ashes of the saint, which 
rere usually concealed, by a linen or ulken veil, from the eyes of 
he vulgar. The Christians frequented the tombs of the martyrs, in 
he hope of obtaining, from their powerful intercession, every sort 
»f spiritual, but more especially of temporal, blessings. They im- 
)lored the preservation of their health, or the cure of their infirmities ; 
he fruitfulness of their barren wives, or the safety and happiness of 
heir children. Whenever they undertook any distant or dangerous 
oumey, they requested that the holy martyrs would be their guides 
md protectors on the road; and if they returned without having 
experienced any misfortune, they again hastened to the tombs of the 
martyrs, to celebrate, with grateful thanksgivings, their obligations 
to the memory and relics of those heavenly patrons. The walls were 
hung round with symbols of the favours which they had received ; 
eyes, and hands, and feet, of gold and silver : and edifying pictures, 
which could not long escape the abuse of indiscreet or idolatrous 
devotion, represented the image, the attributes, and the miracles of 
the tutelar saint The same uniform original spirit of superstition 
might suggest, in the most distant ages and countries, die same 
methods of deceiving the credulity, and oi affecting the senses of 
mankind :^* but it must ingenuously be confessed that the ministers 
0^ the catholic church imitated the profane model which they were 
impatient to destroy. The most respectable bishops had persuaded 
^emselves that the ignorant rustics would more cheerfully renounce 
Ae superstitions of Paganism, if they found some resemblance, some 
^mpensation, in the bosom of Christianity. The religion of Con- 
^tine achieved, in less than a century, the final conquest of the 
Koman empire : but the victors themselves were insensibly subdued 
hy the arts of their vanquished rivals.^ 



90* 



*> The resemblance of suDeratition, which could not be imitated, might be traoed 
Vom Japan to Mexico. WarDurton has seized this idea, which he dJatorts by render- 
tiff it too general and absolute (Divine Lection, vol. iv. p. 126, &c.). 

** The imitation of Paganism is the subject of Dr. Middleton's agreeable letter from 
tome. Warfourton's animadversions obliged him to connect (vol. lii. p. 120-132) the 
istory of the two religions, and to prove the antiquity of the Christian copy. 

• But there was always this important vague, Christian notions of future retribu- 

ifferenoe between Christian and heathen tion, of the life after death, lurked at the 

'olytheism. In Paganism this was the bottom, and operated, to a certain extent, 

rhole religion ; in the daikest ages of on the thoughts and feelings, sometimef 

liristianity, tome, however obscure and on the actions. — M. 
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